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By  STEPHEN  C.  HUTCHINS. 

CHAPTER  I. 


The  Securities  of  Liberty.— Difference  between  the  English  and  Dutch  Systems  of 
Government.  —  Constitution  of  New  Netherland.  —  Local  Magistracies  Promised. — 
Refused  by  the  Director-General. —  Troubles  with  the  Indians. —  The  People 
Demand  their  Rights. — The  Twelve  Men.  —  Further  Meetings  Forbidden. —  Failure 
of  the  People  to  Secure  their  Chartered  Rights. 


jjffiHE  Dutch  colonists  of  New  Netherland  were  guaranteed,  by  the  charter  of  the 
**  '  West  India  Company,  the  same  protection  to  their  liberties  that  was  secured 

to  them  by  the  laws  and  institutions  of  their  native  land.  These  differed 
widely  from  the  constitutional  system  which  the  people  of  England  were  endeavoring 
to  establish.  The  English  built  up  the  power  of  Parliament,  as  a  safeguard  against 
the  despotism  of  the  Crown ;  but  they  had  no  protection  against  oppressions  by 
Parliament  itself,  and  obtained  none,  until  the  principle  of  ministerial  responsibility 
was  established,  united  with  appeals  to  the  People  in  elections,  whenever  conflicts 
occurred  between  Crown  and  Parliament.  The  Dutch,  however,  limited  all  power,  and 
circumscribed  all  authority.  They  relied  upon  local  magistrates  to  protect  the  liberties 
of  individuals.  The  municipality,  which  had  been  the  fortress  of  freedom  upon  the 
continent  of  Europe  for  many  centuries,  was  the  trusted  conservator  of  liberty ;  but 
the  municipality  was  merely  a  business  corporation,  with  restricted  business  powers, 
and  became  in  time  a  close  corporation,  seeking  the  financial  aggrandizement  of  its 
members.  In  England  the  people  regarded  the  Parliament  as  supreme,  and  some 
would  have  made  it  sovereign;  in  the  United  Netherlands,  the  States  General 
possessed  only  limited  powers,  and  the  delegates  thereto,  from  the  various  municipali¬ 
ties,  were  controlled  or  fettered  by  precise  instructions.  The  Dutch  ideal,  therefore, 
was,  the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen,  protected  by  the  magistracy ;  the  English 
ideal  was,  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature,  selected  by  the  people  to  protect  and 
govern  them. 
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The  Dutch  West  India  Company  was  supreme  under  its  charter,  merely  because 
it  embodied  the  magisterial  function,  which  could  not  be  otherwise  expressed  in  a 
new  country,  where  there  were  as  yet  no  local  magistracies  nor  any  municipal 
corporations.  All  powers,  therefore,  were  vested  in  the  Director-General  and  Council; 
but  they  were  to  be  governed  by,  and  were  to  administer  the  Dutch  Roman  law, 
the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles  V,  and  the  edicts,  resolutions  and  customs  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for.  Wherever  immigrants 
settled  in  sufficient  numbers,  however,  the  Company  was  required  to  give  them  local 
governments,  the  officers  of  which  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  and  Council, 
upon  nomination  by  the  People,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  in  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  Director  and  Council,  therefore,  were  in  theory  a  provisional 
magistracy,  to  constitute  a  supreme  judicial  tribunal  after  the  country  became  settled  ; 
the  West  India  Company  reserving  the  business  rights  of  the  corporation  to  itself. 

The  Director  and  Council,  very  naturally,  preferred  to  cling  to  the  power  they 
possessed,  and  even  to  increase  it,  by  gradual  encroachments  upon  the  rights  of  the 
People,  and  by  like  gradual  assumptions  of  authority  really  reserved  by  the  home 
government.  The  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  People,  therefore, 
did  not  occur  until  1641,  nearly  twenty  years  after  the  West  India  Company  took 
formal  possession  of  the  country,  which  was  in  the  spring  of  1622.  Troubles  with 
the  Indians  having  occurred,  Director  Kieft  invited  the  masters  and  heads  of  families, 
residents  of  New  Amsterdam  and  vicinity,  to  assemble  in  the  fort  on  the  28th  of 
August,  thus  following  the  Roman  method  of  calling  the  People  together  for  con¬ 
sultation.  Certain  questions  were  submitted  by  the  Director  to  the  People,  when 
they  had  assembled,  upon  which  they  expressed  their  opinion,  and  then  selected 
Twelve  Men  to  represent  them,  in  further  consultations  with  the  Director.  The 
Twelve  at  once  complained  to  the  Director  of  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  asked  that  four  persons  be  chosen  from  their  number,  —  two  to  retire  each 
year, —who  should  have  access  to  the  Council,  “so  that  taxes  may  not  be  imposed  on 
the  country  in  the  absence  of  the  Twelve,”  and  called  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
while  in  their  native  country  the  smallest  village  had  a  board  of  from  five  to  seven 
schepens,  New  Amsterdam  and  the  settlements  adjacent  had  none.  The  Director, 
while  reminding  them  that  they  were  only  appointed  to  consider  the  troubles  with 
the  Indians,  felt  compelled  to  promise  reform,  in  order  to  secure  the  support  of  the 
People  during  the  war.  The  danger  having  apparently  passed,  however,  he  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  calling  of  any  further  meetings  without  his  express 
permission,  “as  they  tend  to  dangerous  consequences,  and  to  the  great  injury  both 
of  the  country  and  of  our  authority.”  Thus,  twenty  years  after  the  formal  occupation 
of  New  Netherland  by  the  Dutch,  ended  the  first  effort  to  secure  the  chartered 
rights  of  the  people. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

A  Representative  Body  Conceded.  —  The  Eight  Men.  —  Their  Qualified  Legislative 

Powers.  —  They  Secure  a  Promise  of  their  Chartered  Rights. —  The  Nine  Men. — 

Their  Legislative  and  Judicial  Authority.  —  An  Unrestricted  Legislature 

Unknown. 

The  troubles  with  the  Indians  continued,  and  the  dangers  to  the  colony  were 
increased  by  complications  with  the  English.  The  situation  became  so  grave,  by  the 
summer  of  1643,  that  the  Director  was  again  compelled  to  call  the  People  together. 
They  assembled  in  September,  when  was  conceded  to  them  a  representative  body, 
termed  the  Eight  Men,  who  were  selected  by  the  Director,  the  freemen  reserving  the 
right  to  reject  any  undesirable  nomination.  The  People,  therefore,  were  convened 
en  masse ,  as  in  General  Assembly,  to  confirm  or  reject  nominations  by  the  Director,  of 

Eight  Men,  who  resembled  the  old  Roman  Senate,  in  that  they  were  the  elders  or 

most  sagacious  of  the  People,  and  their  assent  was  necessary  to  the  enactment  of 
laws,  They  were  summoned  to  meet,  by  the  Director-General,  “  to  consider  the 
critical  condition  of  the  country.”  They  assembled  September  15,  and  passed  upon  the 
most  important  questions  of  war  and  peace,  and  performed  other  acts,  which  definitely 
fix  their  character  as  a  legislative  body.  The  next  year,  1644,  revenue  enactments 
were  reluctantly  passed.  The  Eight  Men,  however,  in  July,  refused  consent  to  their 
continuance,  upon  the  ground  on  which  they  had  previously  opposed  their  passage, 
which  was,  that  the  States  General  alone  possessed  the  power  of  taxation,  and  that 
the  home  government  ought  to  bear  the  expense  of  protection,  having  agreed  to  do 
so,  as  one  of  the  inducements  to  emigrate.  The  Director  and  Council  thereupon 

introduced  some  oppressive  modifications  into  the  revenue  laws,  and  continued  to 
enforce  them,  notwithstanding  the  refusal  of  the  Eight  Men  to  assent  thereto. 

Thereupon,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  Eight  Men  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Directors  of  the  Company,  blaming  Kieft  for  the  troubles  with  the  Indians,  and 
complaining  that  he  had  usurped  “princely  power”  and  the  power  of  taxation.  “We 
did  not  conceive,”  they  said,  “  that  our  powers  extended  as  far  as  to  impose  new 
taxes,  but  that  such  must  first  be  considered  by  a  superior  authority,  to  wit,  by  the 
Lords  majors.”  The  remonstrance  concluded :  “  It  is  impossible  to  ever  settle  this 

country  until  a  different  system  is  introduced  here,  and  a  new  Governor  be  sent  over 
with  more  people,  who  shall  settle  themselves  in  suitable  places,  one  near  the  other 
in  form  of  villages  and  hamlets,  and  elect  from  among  themselves  a  bailiff  or  sellout 
and  schepens  who  shall  be  empowered  to  send  deputies  to  vote  on  public  affairs 
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with  the  Director  and  Council,  so  that  hereafter  the  country  may  not  be  again 
brought  into  similar  danger.” 

o  o 

The  Eight  Men,  who  had  strictly  followed  the  Constitution  of  the  Province, 
were  sustained  by  the  home  government.  Kieft  was  recalled,  and  Stuyvesant  was 
appointed  Director-General,  with  instructions  to  extend  to  the  colonists  institutions 
modeled  after  those  of  the  mother  country.  The  Tribunal  of  Nine  Men  was 
established,  and  its  power  defined  by  proclamation  issued  in  September,  1647. 
Eighteen  selectmen  were  chosen  by  the  freemen  of  Manhattan  and  vicinity,  from 
whom  the  Director  selected  nine,  who  were  termed  “Interlocutors  and  Trustees  of 
the  Commonalty,”  or  “Tribunes”  of  the  People.  Three  were  taken  from  the 
merchants,  three  from  the  burghers  and  three  from  the  farmers,  thus  continuing  the 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  of  securing  representation  to  the  various  business 
interests  of  the  people.  It  was  provided  that  six  should  retire  annually,  and  that 
twelve  names  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  Director,  with  the  nine  who  had  served 
during  the  year,  from  whom  the  new  Board  was  to  be  selected.  Three  of  the  Nine 
Men  —  one  from  each  class  —  were  to  sit  in  turn  at  the  Council  Board  each  week ; 
were  to  attend  for  a  month  in  rotation  on  the  weekly  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  long 
as  civil  cases  were  before  it,  and  to  act  subsequently  as  referees  or  arbitrators  in 
civil  suits.  The  Nine  Men,  however,  could  only  meet  as  a  body  when  called 
together  by  the  Director  and  Council,  and  could  only  act  as  a  Board  upon  such 
propositions  as  the  Director  and  Council  saw  fit  to  submit  to  them.  No  taxation 
could  be  imposed,  or  legislative  act  performed,  by  the  Director  and  Council  alone. 
Thus  the  Judicial  theory  of  government  was  maintained  paramount,  and  legislation 
carefully  guarded  against,  unless  by  the  concurrence  of  all  authorities. 

The  Nine  Men  received  their  appointment  September  25,  1647,  and  met  on  the 
15th  of  November  following.  They  consented  to  appropriations  for  schools  and  for 
completing  the  church,  but  declined  to  repair  the  fortifications,  on  the  ground  that 
the  Company  had  agreed  to  incur  expenditures  of  that  class.  An  exciting  struggle 
followed  between  the  Nine  Men  and  the  Director-General,  the  record  of  which  forms 
part  of  the  general  history  of  the  Province,  for  it  led  to  no  substantial  enlargement 
of  the  legislative  power,  while  it  produced  an  agitation  which  prepared  the  People 
to  welcome,  at  first,  a  transfer  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  soil  to  the  English.  Long 
Island  and  Westchester  had  been  colonized  by  immigrants  from  New  England  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  the  English  ideal  of  parliamentary  supremacy  began  to  be 
received  with  favor,  particularly  as  it  alone  gave  promise  of  securing  to  the  People 
control  over  their  own  affairs.  Several  popular  conventions  were  held,  under  the 
authority  of  the  Director  ;  and  one  or  two,  at  about  the  close  of  Stuyvesant’s  stormy 
rule,  had  the  powers  of  a  Diet  or  General  Assembly ;  but  the  Province,  under  the 
Dutch,  did  not  secure  a  legislative  body  in  which  the  People  were  at  liberty,  through 
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their  representatives,  to  introduce  and  submit  to  their  peers  any  bill  or  act  they  saw 
fit.  The  magisterial  system  of  protecting  individual  rights,  and  the  corporate  system 
of  guarding  the  business  interests  of  the  people,  were  perfected ;  but  a  free  and 
unrestricted  legislative  body  was  unknown. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Government  under  the  Duke  of  York. —  Legislative  Power  of  the  Court  of  Assize. — 
Popular  Assembly  Denied,  and  Arbitrary  Taxes  Imposed.  —  Resistance  by  the 
People. — General  Assembly  Conceded  and  Abolished. — The  English  Revolution. — 
General  Assembly  Restored  by  William  and  Mary.  —  Extent  of  the  Legislative 
Power  Secured.  —  Contrast  with  the  Dutch  System.  —  Powers  of  the  Governor, 
Council  and  Assembly,  respectively.  —  The  People  Secure  a  Lever  for  Over¬ 
turning  the  Power  of  the  Crown. 

The  contest  for  and  against  a  more  liberal  and  popular  form  of  government 
continued  until  the  surrender  of  Stuyvesant  to  Richard  Nicolls,  deputy  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  who  encouraged  the  people  to  believe  that  their  liberties  were  now  to  be 
as  great,  at  least,  as  those  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  New  England.  A  convention  of 
two  delegates  from  each  town  on  Long  Island  was  held  at  Hempstead  in  February, 
1665,  which  provided  for  local  courts,  and  created  a  Court  of  Assize,  consisting  of  the 
Governor  and  Council,  the  High  Sheriff  and  the  Justices  of  the  Peace  of  the  three 
ridings,  which  court  was  also  invested  with  “the  supreme  power  of  making,  altering 
and  abolishing  of  laws,”  except  the  customs  laws,  in  which  it  could  only  recommend 
changes.  This,  it  is  true,  gave  to  the  People  a  law-making  body,  and  secured  to 
them  their  local  magistracies ;  but  it  took  away  from  them  the  control  of  taxation, 
which  was  a  right  peculiarly  dear  to  them.  And  the  legislative  body  was  not  a 
popular  one.  The  People  had  nothing  whatever  to  say  as  to  who  should  be  the 
Governor,  or  who  should  compose  his  Council;  while  the  Sheriff  and  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  who  were  members  of  the  Court  of  Assize,  were  appointed  by  the  Governor 
and  held  office  during  his  pleasure.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  People 
hailed  the  temporary  reoccupancy  of  the  Province  by  the  Dutch  as  the  restoration 
of  liberty,  and  were  dismayed  at  the  final  surrender  to  the  English,  as  a  remanding 
of  the  Province  to  despotism. 

The  Duke  of  York  now  began  to  reveal  the  essential  tyranny  of  his  nature. 
In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  popular  legislative  assembly,  he  wrote  to  Governor 
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Andros  that  popular  assemblies  were  dangerous  to  government,  and  that  he  did  not 
see  any  use  for  them ;  and  he  undertook,  by  his  own  arbitrary  edict,  to  impose  a 
revenue  law  for  three  years.  The  resistance  of  the  People,  however,  was  so  great, 
that  the  Duke  became  fearful  that  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  would  become  a 
charge  upon  his  own  private  purse,  as  they  had  been  upon  the  treasury  of  the  West 
India  Company.  He,  therefore,  commissioned  Colonel  Dongan  as  Governor,  with 
power  to  convene  a  General  Assembly,  which  met  October  17,  1683.  After  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  however,  James  abolished  the  General  Assembly  in  1686, 
and  authorized  the  Governor,  with  the  assent  of  the  Council,  to  enact  such  laws  as 
he  might  deem  best.  This  arbitrary  system  continued  until  the  English  Revolution, 
when  William  and  Mary  restored  the  General  Assembly.  The  first  session  of  the 
Colonial  Legislature  was  held  in  1691,  and  it  continued  in  existence  until  it  came 
to  an  inglorious  ending  in  1775.  The  history  of  the  General  Assembly  belongs 
properly  to  the  history  of  the  Assembly  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York;  but 
the  relations  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Governor  and  Council  can  be  best 
considered  here.  Messages  to  the  Council  were  conveyed  by  one  of  the  members 
of  the  House,  who  was  met  at  the  bar  of  the  Council  by  the  Speaker  of  that  body, 
into  whose  hands  the  message  was  delivered.  Both  Houses  were  present  in  the 
Council  Chamber  when  the  Governor  passed  the  bills  sent  to  him,  on  which  occasion 
the  custom  was  for  his  Excellency  to  ask  the  advice  of  his  Council  with  respect  to 
every  bill.  If  approved,  he  signed  them  after  these  words :  “  I  assent  to  this  bill, 
enacting  the  same,  and  order  it  to  be  enrolled.”  The  acts  were  thereupon  published 
in  the  open  street  near  the  city  hall,  New  York,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governor 
and  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 

The  power  of  legislation,  thus  secured,  was  limited  to  the  privilege  of  passing- 
laws,  and  presenting  them  for  consideration,  first  to  the  Governor  and  then  to  the 
Crown ;  which  was,  therefore,  only  the  right  of  formally  petitioning  the  Crown,  as 
representatives  of  the  People,  that  the  proposed  laws  receive  its  sanction.  The 
Crown  reserved  the  absolute  power  to  veto  all  acts ;  and,  if  disallowed,  an  order  in 
Council  to  that  effect  was  transmitted  to  the  Governor  and  recorded  in  the  minutes 
of  the  Council,  and  notice  of  the  fact  was  given  by  proclamation.  This  presents  a 
contrast  with  the  Dutch  system,  which  is  worthy  of  notice.  Under  the  Dutch  and 
English  the  Executive  was  compelled  to  ask  consent  to  the  imposing  of  taxes. 
Under  the  Dutch,  however,  the  Executive  submitted  projects  for  the  modification  of 
laws,  to  which  the  People  or  their  representatives  gave  or  withheld  assent  ;  while 
under  the  English  Government  of  the  Colony,  the  representatives  of  the  People 
submitted  laws  for  the  approval  or  disapproval  of  the  Executive. 

The  Council  held  a  two-fold  relation  to  legislation.  It  could,  as  a  Legislative 
Council,  support  or  oppose  the  General  Assembly,  and,  as  an  Executive  Council, 
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advise  the  Governor  to  approve  or  disapprove  measures  which  had  passed  both 
bodies.  \\  hen  it  is  considered  that  the  Council  was  an  appointed  body,  and  that 
the  interests  of  its  members  were  naturally  different  from,  if  not  hostile  to,  the 
interests  of  the  People,  the  granting  of  a  General  Assembly  seems,  to  those 
1 1  the  lar&er  powers  of  the  People  now,  to  have  been  but  a  slight 
concession.  The  real  contest,  however,  was  not  over  the  form  of  legislation  ;  for 
the  spirit  of  the  age  was  averse  to  change,  and  it  was  deemed  best  to  conserve 
ancient  customs,  rather  than  to  do  away  with  them  by  hasty  legislation.  The  People 
desired  the  power  to  control  taxation.  This  they  obtained,  in  securing  a  General 
Assembly ;  and  they  made  use  of  it  as  a  fulcrum  for  the  overturning  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  the  Colony. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

The  Control  of  the  Purse.  —  Secured  by  the  General  Assembly.  —  Council  not  Per¬ 
mitted  to  amend  Money  Bills.  —  Assembly  Appoints  a  Treasurer.  —  Controls  the 
Government  and  Appointments.  —  Influence  over  the  Judiciary.  —  Constitution 
of  the  Colony  Perfected.  —  Renewed  Aggressions  by  the  Crown. 

The  freemen  of  the  Colony  intended,  from  the  beginning,  to  render  the  General 
Assembly  as  supreme  as  the  House  of  Commons  has  become ;  and,  in  the  first 
statute  passed  by  the  General  Assembly,  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  People  was  distinctly  affirmed,  and  it  encountered  a  Royal  veto  expressly 
on  account  thereof.  An  interesting  struggle  followed,  which  agitated  the  Colony 
throughout  its  entire  existence,  and  caused  much  trouble  to  the  Crown.  The  control 
of  the  purse  was  the  great  question  at  issue,  in  the  early  controversies.  The 
Governors  insisted  that  the  General  Assembly  had  no  alternative,  but  were  bound  to 
provide  the  means  to  defray  the  cost  of  Government,  no  matter  how  extravagant 
the  executive  officers  might  be,  and  they  used  the  entire  power  of  the  Crown  to 
secure  facile  Assemblies.  This  purpose  was  successfully  resisted,  by  the  election  of 
delegates  to  the  General  Assembly  who  would  not  only  be  resolute  in  defense  of  the 
rights  of  the  People,  but  who  would  go  farthest  in  aggression  against  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown.  The  Assembly  not  only  denied  the  power  of  the  Council  to  amend 
money  bills,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  House  of  Commons  with  regard  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  but  appointed  a  Treasurer,  by  legislative  enactment,  who  was  the 
custodian  of  all  moneys  voted  by  them ;  and  they  enforced  their  demands  with 
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successful  boldness.  So  easily  was  this  victory  of  the  People  over  the  Crown 
obtained,  that  it  may  be  said  that  the  General  Assembly  was  the  supreme  power  in 
the  Colony  throughout  its  existence,  maintaining,  with  determination,  not  only  the 
important  doctrine  that  the  Executive  shall  collect  no  taxes  not  first  granted  by  the 
General  Assembly,  but  that  taxes  thus  imposed  shall  be  collected  by  the  servants 
of  the  General  Assembly,  in  such  manner  as  that  Assembly  may  direct,  and  shall 
be  expended  under  its  authority.  This  last  claim  was  for  some  time  stubbornly 
contested  by  the  Governors,  who  held  that  the  Assembly,  by  naming  in  appropriation 
bills  the  persons  who  should  receive  the  sums  appropriated,  had  usurped  the 
appointing  power,  and  by  making  specific  appropriations  for  specific  purposes,  had 
assumed  all  the  important  functions  of  government ;  it  being  claimed  by  the  Crown 
that  appropriations  for  revenue  must  be  in  gross,  to  be  disbursed  to  such  persons 
and  for  such  purposes  as  the  agents  of  the  Crown  directed.  In  thus  successfully 
asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  General  Assembly,  the  People  of  New  York  were  in 
advance  of  every  other  Colony,  and  obtained  powers  even  greater  than  those 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  that  time. 

The  independence  of  the  Judiciary  was  also  secured  by  the  People,  through  the 
General  Assembly.  Under  the  Royal  Constitution  of  the  government,  the  Governor 
and  Council  constituted  the  Court  of  last  resort ;  but,  under  the  practical  administra¬ 
tion  of  affairs,  the  Supreme  Court  was  the  chief  tribunal.  The  General  Assembly 
protested  against  a  Court  of  Chancery,  which  was  merely  a  facile  instrument  of  the 
Governor,  and  a  severe  struggle  took  place  throughout  the  Colonial  period,  for  the 
control  of  the  Judiciary.  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey  was  the  leader  of  the  People’s 
party.  He  became  ex-officio  Governor  for  a  time,  and  used  his  influence  with  the 
Crown  and  the  People  to  settle  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  firmly  on  a  popular 
basis.  He  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  a  jurist,  and  New  York  owes  very  much  to 
his  wise  and  energetic  course.  He  died  in  1760,  beloved  and  honored  by  all.  The 
Crown,  through  the  Governor,  then  sought  to  seize  control  of  the  Judiciary  by 
importing  a  tool  for  Chief  Justice,  but  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  pay  him 
any  salary.  The  controversy  ended  in  a  few  years  with  the  death  of  Pratt,  the 
obnoxious  Judge.  In  1765,  the  King  issued  an  order  allowing  appeals  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  on  questions  of  fact ;  but  the  Council  and  Court  united  in 
denying  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  issue  such  an  order,  for  which  they  received  the 
thanks  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Colony  was  now  perfected,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  most  radical  of  that  day.  Republicanism  was  deemed  by  all,  since 
the  failure  of  the  English  Republic,  to  be  a  wild  dream,  and  Independence  had  not 
then  been  seriously  considered  as  desirable.  The  Colony  of  New  York  was,  to  all 
appearance,  contented  and  happy  in  the  possession  of  all  the  powers  claimed  by  the 
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People.  It  was  in  this  condition  of  affairs  that  the  Crown  entered  upon  the  series 
of  aggressions  which  resulted  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  New  York 
protested,  through  its  General  Assembly,  with  the  greatest  possible  emphasis, 
against  the  dangerous  and  despotic  heresy  of  taxation  without  representation.  The 
home  government,  however,  entertained  and  acted  upon  the  suggestion,  that  fair 
promises  and  plausible  concessions  would  satisfy  a  majority  of  the  People,  who  were 
contented  with  the  measure  of  rights  they  had  obtained.  In  this  way,  a  small 
majority  was  secured  in  the  last  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  ;  and  a  considerable 
Tory  party  was  built  up.  This  could  not  have  been  done,  however,  if  the  People 
had  not  been  very  successful  in  the  assertion  of  their  rights.  As  it  was,  the  great 
majority  were  convinced  that  the  Crown  could  not  be  trusted;  the  real  leaders  of  the 
People,  in  the  General  Assembly  and  out  of  it — Hamilton,  Clinton,  Jay,  Livingston, 
Schuyler,  Woodhull  —  remained  true,  and  New  York  stood  firmly  with  her  sister 
Colonies. 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Legislature  Exists  by  Natural  Right.  —  Insisted  upon  by  the  People  of  New 
Netherland.  —  Affirmed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York.  —  The  Enacting 
Clause  of  Statutes.  —  The  Governor  the  Law-making  Power.  —  The  Council 
Insists  that  he  is,  and  Inserts  the  word  “  Advice  ”  in  the  Enacting  Clause  of 
Acts. —  Stricken  out  by  the  Assembly. — The  People  the  Source  of  Legislative 
Authority.  —  The  Assembly  Suspended  by  Parliament.  —  Falls  under  Royalist 
Influences.  —  Succeeded  by  the  Provincial  Congress. 


The  conflict  with  the  Crown,  which  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
involved  in  New  York  the  natural  and  indefeasible  right  of  the  People  to  control 
the  powers  of  taxation  and  legislation  through  their  own  freely-chosen  representatives. 
This  right  had  always  been  upheld  in  the  Colony,  with  sturdy  persistence.  At  a 
Convention  held  in  December,  1653,  the  People  declared  that  “it  is  one  of  our 
privileges,  that  our  consent,  or  that  of  our  representatives,  is  necessarily  required 
in  the  enactment  of  laws  and  orders  affecting  the  commonalty,  their  lives  and 
property.  When  Director  Stuyvesant  questioned  the  legality  of  the  existence  of  the 
Convention,  they  responded  in  defense  by  an  appeal  to  the  “law  of  nature,  which 
authorizes  all  men  to  associate  and  convene  together  for  the  protection  of  their 
lives  and  property.  This  Convention,  in  appealing  to  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  for 
protection,  demanded  that  “  no  new  laws  be  enacted  but  with  consent  of  the  People, 
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and,  while  failing  in  their  efforts  to  secure  an  unrestricted  legislative  body,  they 
left  to  their  descendants  the  doctrine  of  their  natural  right  thereto  as  the  germinal 
principle  of  liberty. 

The  first  act  of  the  People,  when  convened  in  General  Assembly,  was  to  declare 
that  the  Representatives  of  the  Province,  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  constituted 
the  supreme  legislative  body,  and  to  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the  People  over  them. 
The  question  was  raised  early  in  the  history  of  legislation,  in  determining  upon 
the  phraseology  of  the  enacting  clause  of  the  statutes.  The  original  and  favorite 
phraseology  was,  “  Be  it  enacted  by  His  Excellency  the  Governor  and  Council,  and 
Representatives  convened  in  General  Assembly,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  ” 
This  was  changed  in  1703  to  read,  “Be  it  enacted,  and  it  is  hereby  enacted,  by  His 
Excellency  the  Governor,  by  and  with  the  Consent  of  Her  Majesty’s  Council  and 
Representatives  of  the  Colony  of  New  York.”  In  1704,  it  was  sought  to  insert  the 
word  “advice,”  to  which  the  Assembly  objected  (June  9).  In  the  Commission  to 
Governor  Hunter,  October  19,  1709,  the  style  of  enacting  laws  was  directed  to  be, 
“  By  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly,  ”  and  no  other.  The  words  “  And  it 
is  hereby  enacted  by  authority  of  the  same  ”  were  adhered  to,  however,  and  in 
1748  (August  13)  Governor  Shirley,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  been  consulted  by 
Governor  Clinton,  objected  to  the  phrase,  on  the  ground  that  while  it  could  not 
be  a  “  designed  encroachment  ”  on  the  Royal  prerogative,  yet  as  it  “  may  have  a 
tendency  to  accustom  the  Assemblies  to  consider  their  power  of  passing  laws  as 
complete  without  His  Majesty’s  allowance  of  them,  it  should  be  omitted.” 

The  use  of  the  word  “  advice  ”  was  regarded  as  important,  as  it  involved  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Governor  was  the  law-making  power,  acting  upon  the 
“advice”  of  the  Council  and  Assembly,  or  whether  the  People’s  representatives 
were  the  real  legislative  authority,  acting  under  constraint  so  far  as  being  com¬ 
pelled  to  secure  the  assent  of  the  Council  and  the  approval  of  Governor  and 
Crown.  Governor  Hunter’s  commission  vested  the  law-making  power  in  him,  as 
follows :  “  You,  the  said  Robert  Hunter,  with  the  consent  of  our  said  Council 
and  Assembly,  or  the  major  part  of  them,  respectively,  shall  have  full  power  and 
authority  to  make,  constitute  and  ordain  laws,  statutes  and  ordinances  for  the  public 
peace ;  ”  and  the  supporters  of  the  Royal  prerogative  claimed  that  the  Crown’s 
commission  was  the  only  valid  authority  for  the  performance  of  any  legislative  act 
by  either  Governor,  Council  or  Assembly.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  the  Council,  as 
early  as  May  9,  1704,  inserted  the  word  “advice”  in  an  enacting  clause,  to  which 
the  Assembly  refused  to  give  consent.  Lord  Cornbury,  who  was  then  Governor, 
required  them  to  state  their  rights,  which  they  did  very  boldly.  “Your  Excellency 
is  not  directed,  ”  they  said,  “  in  the  making  of  laws,  to  take  the  Advice  of  Council 
or  Assembly,  or  both,  but  manifestly  the  contrary.  Your  Lordship’s  own  prudence 
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being  wholly  and  solely  intrusted  to  prevent  that  whatsoever  might  be  agreed  on 
by  the  Council  and  Assembly,  in  his  judgment,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Crown 
should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  law.”  When  the  Governor  had  exercised  his 
discretion  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  had  exhausted  the  powers 
of  the  commission.  W  hile  he  possessed  an  absolute  veto,  it  was  solely  for  that 
purpose,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  will  of  the  People ;  and  as  they 
claimed  “  English  histories  and  laws  ”  were  “  the  birthright  of  Englishmen,”  they 
insisted  that  the  words  “  common  consent  in  Parliament  ”  settled  the  question  of 
right.  The  General  Assembly  proceeded :  “  This  Assembly  being  intrusted  by  the 
People  of  this  plantation  with  that  care  of  their  liberties  and  properties,  and  sensible 
of  their  own  weakness,  lest  through  ignorance  or  inadvertency  they  should  consent 
to  any  thing  hurtful  to  themselves  or  their  posterity  (in  all  things  admitting  of 
doubts)  are  willing  to  save  their  rights,  and  those  rights  they  mean  to  be  that 
natural  and  civil  liberty,  so  often  claimed,  declared  and  confirmed  by  the  English 
laws,  and  which  they  conceive  every  free  Englishman  is  entitled  to.  Whatsoever 
else  may  admit  of  controversy,  the  People  of  this  Colony  think  they  have  an 
undoubted,  true  and  entire  property  in  their  goods  and  estates,  of  which  they  ought 
not  to  be  divested  but  by  their  free  consents,  in  such  manner  and  to  such  ends 
and  purposes  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  not  otherwise ;  if  the  contrary  should  be 
admitted,  all  notion  of  property  would  cease.  ”  These  principles  being  obnoxious  to 
the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly  was  dissolved  toward  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  same  principle  was  insisted  upon  November  17,  1711,  as  follows:  “The 
inherent  right  the  Assembly  have  to  dispose  of  the  moneys  of  the  freemen  of  this 
Colony  does  not  proceed  from  any  commission,  letters-patent  or  other  grant  from 
the  Crown,  but  from  the  choice  and  election  of  the  People.  ”  This  view  prevailed 
during  the  ascendancy  of  the  Party  of  the  People  in  England  and  the  Colony,  but 
was  again  called  in  question  after  the  Royal  reaction  under  the  Georges. 

The  question  became  of  vital  moment  when  the  home  government  undertook  to 
tax  the  Colonies  without  their  consent.  The  Assembly,  November  20,  1765,  adopted 
petitions  to  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  claiming  “  the  exclusive  right  of  giving 
to  the  Crown  all  necessary  aids  raised  in  the  Colony,  either  by  duties  or  taxes,” 
which  were  “free  gifts  of  •  the  People;”  but  expressing  a  willingness  to  submit  in 
every  other  respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British  Parliament,  for  the 
“  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  are  not  inseparably  connected.  ”  Here  was  the 
becrinnino-  of  that  fatal  weakness  which  ended  in  the  humiliation  of  New  York,  so 
far  as  the  General  Assembly  could  degrade  it.  For  a  time,  the  Assembly  refused 
to  make  provision  for  the  troops,  as  required  by  the  mutiny  act,  and  were  prorogued 
because  thereof.  Parliament  even  went  so  far  as  to  suspend  the  Assembly  because 
of  obstinacy.  The  act  of  suspension  went  into  effect  October  1,  1767,  and  was 
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announced  to  the  Assembly  November  18.  It  had,  however,  surrendered  before  that 
time,  having  made  provision  for  the  troops  as  early  as  June  6.  The  Lords  of 
Trade  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  May  7,  1768,  that  the  act  of  Parliament  had  been 
complied  with,  and  the  King  expressed  his  approval  in  Council,  August  12. 

The  People  were  saved  from  the  disgrace  of  yielding  without  protest  to  this 
outrage.  A  new  Assembly  was  elected  in  1768,  which  met  in  October.  The 
Assembly  adopted  a  petition  to  the  King,  denouncing  the  acts  imposing  duties  on  the 
Colonies  as  utterly  subversive  of  their  constitutional  rights,  and  the  act  suspending 
the  legislative  power  as  “still  more  dangerous  and  alarming.”  In  a  petition  to  the 
Commons  they  denounced  the  act  imposing  duties  as  “  subversive  of  the  natural 
and  constitutional  rights  of  the  People.  ”  They  further  said  that  the  act  suspending 
the  legislative  power  of  this  Colony  until  they  shall  have  made  the  provision  required 
for  quartering  His  Majesty’s  troops,  is  still  more  alarming,  as  destructive  of  the 
very  end  of  representation,  for  the  People  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the  right 
of  choosing  their  own  representatives,  as  when  chosen  they  are  not  permitted  to 
exercise  that  freedom  of  judgment  inseparable  from  legislation.  They  also  made 
this  declaration  :  “  This  Colony  lawfully  and  constitutionally  has  and  enjoys  an 

internal  Legislature  of  its  own,  in  which  the  Crown  and  the  People  of  this  Colony 
are  constitutionally  represented,  and  that  the  power  and  authority  of  the  said 
Legislature  cannot  lawfully  or  constitutionally  be  suspended,  abridged,  abrogated  or 
annulled  by  any  power,  authority  or  prerogative  whatsoever ;  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  ordinarily  exercised  for  prorogations  and  dissolutions  only  excepted.”  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  these  petitions  and  resolutions  were  written  by  Phillip 
Schuyler.  They  gave  such  offense  to  the  Governor  that  he  dissolved  the  Assembly. 

The  next  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  met  April  4,  1769,  and 
agreed  to  a  firm  address  to  the  Crown,  written  by  Philip  Schuyler,  and  on  the  10th 
of  April  passed  a  resolution,  offered  by  Philip  Livingston,  thanking  the  non-importers 
for  living  up  to  their  agreement,  and  sustaining  them  therein,  “  until  such  acts  of 
Parliament  as  the  Assembly  had  declared  unconstitutional  and  subversive  to  the 
rights  of  the  People  should  be  repealed.”  Subsequently,  however,  it  gradually  fell 
under  the  control  of  the  Royal  Governors,  causing  the  greatest  excitement  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  by  its  subserviency.  The  popular  ■  uprising  was  so  strong  and 
determined  as  to  result  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  The  General  Assembly 
finally  adjourned  April  3,  1775,  until  May  3,  and  was  prorogued  from  time  to  time 
until  even  that  formality  for  keeping  it  alive  was  abandoned.  It  never  met  again. 

The  Convention  which  adopted  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  in  1777, 
fixed  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  as  the  day  upon  which  lawful  Royal  rule  ceased  in 
the  Commonwealth;  and  the  Provincial  Congress,  which  assembled  May  22,  1775, 
was  recognized  as  the  rightful  successor  of  the  recreant  General  Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

The  State  Legislature. —  Its  Original  Constitution. — The  Assembly  Asserts  its 
Ancient  Rights.  —  Appoints  the  State  Treasurer.  —  Yields  Exclusive  Control 
of  Money  Bills.  —  Governor  Loses  Control  over  Legislation.  —  The  Council  of 
Revision.  —  The  Veto  Power.  —  Assembly  Selects  Council  of  Appointment.  — 
Subordination  of  the  Governor  to  the  Council.  —  Political  Supremacy  of  the 
Legislature.  —  Obstacles  to  Popular  Sovereignty. 

The  General  Assembly  was  succeeded,  for  a  time,  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
which  constituted  not  only  the  Legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  held 
provisionally  all  the  powers  of  government,  as  the  representatives  of  the  People. 
The  Fourth  Provincial  Congress,  after  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  assumed 
the  title  of  The  Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
prepared  the  organic  law  for  the  government  of  the  State. 

The  framers  of  the  State  Constitution  either  did  not  realize  the  nature  of  the 
revolution  wrought  by  securing  an  elective  Governor  and  Senate,  or  they  thought 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  do  more  than  merely  place  in  writing  the  results  of  the 
experience  of  nearly  a  century’s  conflict  with  the  Royal  Governors.  It  was  provided 
that  a  Treasurer  should  be  appointed  by  statute  originating  with  the  Assembly,  as 
had  been  done  since  the  first  appointment  of  that  officer  by  a  clause  in  a  revenue 
measure.  Indeed,  the  State  Assembly  did  not  intend  .to  part  with  a  single  power 
possessed  by  the  Colonial  Assembly,  but  aimed  to  make  itself  the  supreme  political 
power  of  the  Commonwealth.  Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  Government,  the 
Assembly  asserted  the  right,  which  had  belonged  to  the  Colonial  Assembly,  of 
originating  all  bills  containing  appropriations  of  the  public  moneys.  The  Senate,  on 
the  26th  of  October,  1778,  asserted  its  co-ordinate  right  in  that  respect.  This  was 
met  by  the  Assembly,  on  the  4th  of  November,  passing  a  formal  resolution  asserting 
its  sole  right  to  this  privilege,  under  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provided 
that  it  should  “  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and  proceed  in  doing  business  in  like 
manner  as  the  Assemblies  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  of  right  formerly  did.”  This 
construction,  however,  became  obsolete  in  practice.  LI sage  has  established  the  right 
of  the  Assembly  to  originate  money  bills ;  the  Senate  freely  exercising  its  right  to 
amend,  modify  or  reject  them,  as  it  may  deem  proper,  which  the  Council  could  not 
do.  The  Senate,  of  late  years,  occasionally  originates  money  bills,  without  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Assembly.  Other  bills  may  originate  in  either  House,  but  must 
be  passed  by  both  in  order  to  become  laws. 
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The  People  had  steadily  maintained  that  the  legislative  function  was  •  exclusively 
a  popular  right,  and  that  neither  the  Crown  nor  its  agent,  the  Governor,  had  any 
natural  right  to  interfere  with  its  exercise.  The  concurrence  of  the  Houses  in  acts 
of  legislation,  however,  commended  itself  to  the  natural  conservatism  of  the  People, 
and  hence  the  provision  for  a  Senate,  to  take  the  place  of  the  Council  as  a  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  Hasty  and  crude  legislation  was  feared,  notwithstanding  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Senate,  from  its  mixed  Executive,  Judicial  and  Legislative  functions,  would 
be  a  body  of  high  character ;  and,  therefore,  a  Council  of  Revision  was  established, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  Chancellor  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  with  a 
qualified  veto  power  upon  all  bills  passed,  which  could  not  become  laws,  if  objected 
to  by  the  Council,  unless  “approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.”  The 
members  of  the  Council  of  Revision  were  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Appointment, 
the  latter  being  selected  by  the  Assembly.  The  Governor  was  President  of  the 
Council,  but  had  no  other  voice  in  legislation. 

The  original  section  of  the  Constitution  creating  the  Council  of  Revision 
(Sec.  3)  was  introduced  into  the  Convention  on  the  1st  of  April,  1777,  by  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  afterward  Chancellor  of  the  State,  and  the  original  draft  is  in  his 
handwriting.  After  stating  that  “  laws  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  this  Consti¬ 
tution,  or  with  the  public  good,  may  be  hastily  and  unadvisedly  passed,”  it  ordained 
“that  the  Governor,  for  the  time  being,  the  Chancellor  and  the  fudges  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  or  any  two  of  them,  together  with  the  Governor,  shall  be,  and 
hereby  are,  constituted  a  Council  to  revise  all  bills  about  to  be  passed  into  Laws 
by  the  Legislature,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  assemble  themselves,  from  time  to 
time,  when  the  Legislature  shall  be  convened.  And  that  all  bills  which  have 
passed  the  Senate  and  Assembly  shall,  before  they  become  laws,  be  presented  to 
the  said  Council  for  their  revisal  and  consideration  ;  and  if,  upon  such  revision  and 
consideration,  it  should  appear  improper  to  the  said  Council,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
that  the  said  bill  should  become  a  law  of  this  State,  that  they  return  the  same, 
together  with  their  objections  thereto  in  writing,  to  the  Senate  or  House  of 
Assembly,  in  whichsoever  the  same  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the 
objections  sent  down  by  the  Council,  at  large,  in  their  minutes,  and  proceed  to 
reconsider  the  said  bill.  ”  Upon  such  reconsideration  being  had,  the  bill  shall 
become  a  law,  “  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  ”  In  order  to 

prevent  any  unnecessary  delays,  it  further  ordained,  “  that  if  any  bill  shall  not  be 

returned  by  the  Council  within  ten  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented,  the  same 
shall  be  a  law,  unless  the  Legislature  shall,  by  their  adjournment,  render  a  return  of 

the  said  bill  within  ten  days  impracticable  ;  in  which  case,  the  bill  shall  be  returned 

on  the  first  day  of  the  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said 
ten  days.  ”  The  Council  had  a  Clerk,  and  sat  with  closed  doors.  Its  members 
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were  not  to  be  allowed  any  compensation,  under  any  pretense  whatever.  During 

its  existence  it  returned  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  bills  to  the  Legislature,  with 

its  objections,  fifty-one  of  which  became  laws  notwithstanding.  The  Council  was 
abolished  by  the  Constitution  of  1821.  In  case  a  bill  was  returned  with  objections, 

two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  if  a  quorum,  passed  the  bill  notwithstanding 

the  objections,  until  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  in  1874. 
Two-thirds  of  all  elected  are  now  necessary  to  override  a  veto.  Each  House  makes 
its  own  rules  and  judges  the  qualifications  of  its  own  members.  Their  sessions  are 
open  and  journals  published. 

Delegates  to  the  Continental  Congress  were  nominated  by  the  Senate  and 

Assembly,  separately ;  but,  if  the  nominations  did  not  agree,  the  two  bodies  met  in 
joint  convention  and  balloted  therefor,  thus  securing  the  supremacy  of  the  Assembly 
by  the  force  of  superior  numbers,  provided  the  members  acted  together.  Regents 
of  the  University  have  been  elected  in  like  manner  since  1787,  and  Senators  in 

Congress  since  1789.  Canal  Commissioners  were  also  thus  chosen,  from  1816  to 
1844,  when  they  were  made  elective  by  the  People.  Presidential  electors  were 

chosen  upon  joint  ballot,  until  1824. 

It  was  deemed  necessary  to  have  a  Council  of  Appointment,  as  under  the  old 
system  of  government.  The  Executive  Council  had  been  named  by  the  Sovereign  ; 
and,  therefore,  as  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  People,  it  was  provided  that  the 
Assembly  should  select  a  Council  of  Appointment  from  the  Senators.  The  precise 
relation  of  the  Governor  to  the  Council  of  Appointment  became  a  matter  of  earnest 
controversy,  upon  the  organization  of  parties  in  the  State,  when  Governor  and 
Council  were  of  opposing  politics.  Governors  Clinton  and  Jay  held  that  they  had 
the  exclusive  right  of  nomination,  while  the  members  of  the  Council  claimed  a 
co-ordinate  right.  A  convention  of  delegates  elected  by  the  People,  was  held 
in  1801,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  question.  It  decided  in  favor  of  the 

co-ordinate  right  of  the  Council.  This  completed  the  constitutional  structure  of 
the  Government.  Thus  the  subordination  of  the  Governor,  the  supremacy  of  the 

Assembly  over  the  Civil  Service,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate  in  public  affairs,  and 

the  conservative  power  of  the  Judiciary,  were  embodied  and  imbedded  in  the  first 
Constitution  of  the  State,  as  the  results  of  Colonial  experience. 

The  functions  of  Government,  indeed,  were  all  concentrated  in  the  Legislature. 
The  Senate  controlled  the  final  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors,  and  the 

entire  political  power  was  vested  in  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  Legislature, 
or  in  both,  jointly ;  which  political  supremacy  was  completed  by  the  nomination,  in 
Legislative  Caucus,  of  the  candidates  for  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor,  for 

o 

whom  the  freeholders  were  to  vote.  There  was,  therefore,  no  direct  way  for  a 

majority  of  the  People,  acting  as  a  unit,  to  control  the  character  of  the  Government. 
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The  nearest  approach  they  could  make  to  it  was,  by  a  concerted  movement  in 
enough  legislative  districts  to  secure  control  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
This  system  of  government  by  the  Legislature  was  the  finished  result  of  forces 
acting  steadily  in  that  direction,  from  the  beginning  of  the  agitation  in  the  Colony 
for  the  institution  of  a  legislative  body.  The  practical  result,  however,  was  a 
disappointment,  for  there  were  so  many  obstacles  to  popular  sovereignty  as  to 
amount  almost  to  a  prohibition  thereof,  except  by  a  resistance  which  should  destroy 
the  system  itself.  And  in  due  time  that  resistance  came. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  Political  Revolution.  —  State  Convention  Held.  —  The  Councils  Abolished.— 
Power  of  Governor  over  Appointments  and  Legislation  Increased.  —  Leading 
State  Officers  Chosen  by  Legislature.  —  Suffrage  Broadened.  —  Nominating  Con¬ 
ventions  Introduced.  —  Restrictions  upon  Legislation. 

The  People  became  tired  of  a  machinery  so  easily  self-adjusting  as  that  already 
described  ;  so  readily  yielding  to  skillful  manipulation ;  and  determined  to  effect  a 
radical  change.  A  popular  movement  resulted  in  the  assembling,  in  1821,  of  a 
Convention  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  Constitution,  which  became  the  organic  law 
of  the  land,  and  changes  were  made  in  various  statutes,  by  which  the  revolution  in 
the  mechanism  of  the  Government  was  completed.  The  inauguration  of  internal 
improvements,  and  the  growth  of  the  business  interests  of  the  State  tended  to  render 
the  Comptroller  the  most  important  financial  officer  of  the  Commonwealth,  instead  of 
the  Treasurer;  the  latter  being  simply  the  custodian  of  the  people’s  moneys,  while  the 
Comptroller  was  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  ways  and  means  of  government.  The 
Council  of  Appointment  was  abolished,  the  leading  State  officers,  Secretary  of  State, 
Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  Surveyor-General  and  Commissary-General, 
being  elected  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  remaining  officers  being  appointed  by  the 
Governor  and  Senate.  After  a  prolonged  and  stormy  agitation,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  law  surrendering  the  appointment  of  Presidential  Electors  into  the  hands  of 
the  People.  Nominating  conventions,  also,  took  the  place  of  legislative  caucuses. 
The  basis  of  suffrage,  was  greatly  broadened.  Under  the  first  Constitution,  the 
Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor-  and  Senators  were  chosen  by  freeholders  whose 
estates  were  valued  at  ^100,  free  from  incumbrance.  Male  inhabitants  who  had 
resided  within  one  of  the  counties  of  the  State  for  six  months  were  entitled  to  vote 
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for  members  of  Assembly,  provided  they  owned,  within  the  county,  a  freehold  of  ^20, 
or  paid  a  yearly  rent  of  forty  shillings,  and  were  rated  and  actually  paid  taxes. 
Those  sums  were  changed  in  1811,  to  $250,  $50  and  $5.  The  Constitution  of  1821 
extended  the  elective  franchise  by  conferring  it  upon  every  male  citizen  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  had  resided  in  the  State  one  year  preceding  any  election, 
and  in  the  town  or  county  where  he  offered  to  vote  six  months,  provided  he  had 
paid  taxes  within  the  year,  or  was  exempt  from  taxation,  or  had  performed  military 
duty,  or  was  a  fireman  ;  or,  if  a  resident  of  the  State  three  years  and  of  town  or 
county  one  year,  had  performed  highway  labor  within  the  year,  or  rendered  an 
equivalent  therefor.  These  provisions  being  the  subject  of  complaint,  the  Legislature 
of  1825  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  making  citizenship  and  residence 
the  only  conditions  of  voting — except  as  to  colored  people,  who  were  required  to 
own  real  estate  to  the  amount  of  $250  —  which  amendments  Avere  adopted. 

Thus  Avas  effected  a  great  political  revolution.  The  Assembly  lost,  and  the 
Governor  gained,  the  initiative  in  political  affairs  ;  the  Legislature  lost,  and  the  party 
convention  gained,  the  pOAver  of  selecting  the  candidates  for  the  principal  offices, 
but  the  Legislature  gained  the  pOAver  to  select  the  leading  administrative  officers  ; 
the  Senate,  by  gaining  the  power  of  confirmation,  Avas  strengthened  in  its 
influence  over  Executive  affairs,  Avhile  its  pOAver  in  the  Legislative  and  Judicial 
departments  remained  unchanged.  The  net  result  Avas  a  gain  to  the  People,  for  they 
Avere  enabled  to  select  and  choose  the  Governor,  Avhose  power  had  been  increased, 
and  to  hold  him  to  a  direct  responsibility  for  its  exercise  ;  and,  by  the  simplicity 
and  concentration  introduced  into  the  Legislature,  they  Avere  enabled  to  more 
directly  influence  its  action.  The  change,  therefore,  Avas  an  advance  from  Govern¬ 
ment  by  the  Legislature  tOAvard  Government  by  the  People. 

The  tendency  to  circumscribe  the  Legislature  Avas  shoAvn  in  increased  sensitiveness 
Avith  regard  to  its  action.  The  Council  of  Revision  Avas  abolished,  and  the  qualified 
veto  it  possessed  was  vested  in  the  Governor,  Avho  could  be  held  directly  accountable 
for  its  exercise.  The  power  of  the  Legislature  over  legislation  Avas  greatest  just 
before  this  popular  revolution  Avas  effected.  The  force  and  poAver  of  a  supreme 
Legislature  had  taken  the  place  of  the  force  and  poAver  of  the  So\mreign  King,  as 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  chartering  of  banks  and  the  passage  of  other  special 
acts  of  political  favor.  This  favoritism  Avas  so  great  that  it  led  to  a  demand 
for  freedom  in  business,  and  the  regulation  of  all  affairs  by  general  statutes  instead 
of  special  laws.  In  banking,  the  safety  fund  system  Avas  first  tried;  but  this  proving 
insecure,  a  free  banking  system  Avas  adopted,  which  afterward  furnished  the  basis  for 
the  present  National  banking  system.  The  constitutional  pOAvers  of  the  Legislature, 
hoAvever,  Avere  not  changed,  with  respect  to  legislation  ;  and  the  only  progress  then 
made  Avas  that  brought  about  through  the  teachings  of  experience. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Legislature  Restricted.  —  Judicial  Power  of.  the  Senate  Abrogated.  —  Political 
Power  of  the  Governor  and  Senate  Reduced.  —  Direct  Power  of  the  People 
Enlarged.  —  Important  Restraints  upon  Legislation.  —  The  Legislature  Leads  in 
Reforms. 


The  Constitution  of  1821  paved  the  way  for  the  assertion  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  People,  and  secured  to  the  Governor  the  primacy  in  the  executive  department, 
which  had  theretofore  been  held  by  the  Legislature.  This  was  deemed  to  be  an 
ideal  system  for  some  time  ;  but  it  was  compelled  in  1846  to  give  way  to  another, 
by  which  the  direct  power  of  the  People  in  the  election  of  State  officers  was  again 
increased,  and  the  power  of  the  Governor  and  Legislature  was  further  diminished. 

The  next  change  to  be  noticed  affects  the  political  and  judicial  powers  of  the 
upper  branch  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  regarded  as  strange  that  the  judicial 
character  of  the  Senate,  as  the  successor  of  the  Colonial  Council,  should  have  been 
retained  as  long  as  it  was,  in  view  of  the  radical  reorganization  of  the  government 
which  took  place  in  1821,  and  the  earlier  experience  of  the  Colony,  which  taught 
the  value  of  an  independent  Judiciary.  The  time  came,  however,  when  the  true 
principles  of  organic  government  were  better  understood.  The  Senate  then  ceased  to 
be  part  of  the  Court  of  Errors,  and  a  Court  of  Appeals  was  instituted,  as  the 

highest  Judicial  tribunal  in  the  State.  This  reform  was  subsequently  perfected,  by 
lengthening  the  term  of  office  and  giving  the  Judges  adequate  salaries.  They  are 
elected  by  the  People,  and  are  in  every  sense  independent. 

The  Senate,  with  the  Governor,  also  lost  much  of  their  political  importance, 
by  taking  away  the  power  of  appointment,  in  a  very  great  degree,  and  making 

most  officers  elective.  The  present  tendency,  however,  is  toward  a  return  to  the 

.* 

system  of  appointment  by  the  Governor  and  Senate.  The  heads  of  the  important 
departments  of  Banking,  Insurance,  Prisons  and  Public  Works  are  now  thus  desig¬ 
nated.  The  educational  departments  are  still  officered  by  the  Legislature ;  the 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Regents  of  the  University  being 

chosen  upon  joint  ballot.  The  philosophy  of  organic  government  underlying  these 
constitutional  tendencies  in  this  State,  is  apparent.  Two  dangers  are  to  be  avoided. 
The  one  is  that,  by  diffusion  of  power,  through  the  multiplicity  of  elective  officers, 
responsibility  will  be  evaded ;  and  the  other  is  that,  by  concentration  of  the  power 

of  appointment,  the  appointing  power  will  be  superior  to  the  People.  It  is  now 

the  aim,  in  this  State,  to  avoid  both  these  extremes. 
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Questions  of  a  fundamental  character  relative  to  organic  law  were  widely 
discussed  prior  to  1866.  A  Constitutional  Convention  was  held  in  1867,  and  a 
Judiciary  Article  framed  by  it  was  subsequently  adopted.  In  1872,  Governor 
Hoffman  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  Constitutional  Commission,  which  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Legislature.  I  he  work  of  the  Commission  was  revised  by  the 
Legislature,  submitted  to  the  People  and  approved  by  them. 

The  power  of  the  Legislature  to  legislate  has  been  greatly  restricted,  particularly 
in  matters  of  expenditure.  Its  powers  to  contract  debts  and  to  make  loans  and  gifts 
to  corporations,  once  absolute,  were  so  abused  as  to  lead  to  the  limitation  of  the 
one,  and  the  abolition  of  the  other.  The  free  exercise  of  the  veto  power  by  the 
Governor  is  now  demanded  by  the  People,  to  the  extent,  even,  of  requiring  him  to 
veto  items  in  appropriation  bills  —  a  power  given  him  by  a  recent  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  because  of  the  practice  of  the  Legislature  of  inserting  doubtful 
appropriations  in  bills  containing  necessary  ones,  the  latter  being  relied  upon  to  carry 
the  former  through,  because  at  that  time  the  entire  bill  had  to  be  vetoed,  or  nothing. 
A  Board  of  Audit  has  taken  the  place  of  Legislative  Committees  on  Claims,  the 
Board  being  responsible  directly  to  the  People.  Special  legislation  is  regarded  as 

obnoxious  to  sound  public  policy,  general  laws  being  enacted,  as  far  as  possible. 

Local  protection  of  individual  and  local  rights,  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  the  Dutch  founders  of  the  Commonwealth,  is  quite  doing  away  with  the  practice 
of  bringing  every  trivial  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Legislature.  Only  a  few 

years  ago  a  widely  different  tendency  exhibited  itself,  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
government  of  large  cities ;  and  the  Legislature  took  control  of  some  of  the  more 
important  departments,  through  commissions  established  and  appointed  by  it.  This, 
however,  was  soon  abandoned ;  and  now  the  tendency  is  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  Legislature,  and  to  increase  the  powers  of  local  authorities  and  Boards  of 
Supervisors.  The  effect  of  these  changes  upon  the  amount  of  legislation  is  remarka¬ 
ble.  In  the  place  of  two  enormously  bulky  volumes  of  laws,  which  were  issued 
annually  before  the  constitutional  amendments  of  1874  were  adopted,  the  Legislature 
now  issues  only  one  volume  each  year,  except  when,  by  the  approval  of  a  Code, 
another  volume  is  rendered  necessary. 

Members  of  the  Legislature  have  been  the  leaders  in  the  changes  and  reforms 

by  which  the  power  of  the  Legislature  over  the  interests  and  rights  of  the  People  has 
been  limited,  and  its  supremacy  in  the  Government  destroyed.  In  rendering  the 
Legislature  a  legislative  body,  through  which  the  will  of  the  People  to  their 

servants  is  expressed,  while  divesting  it  of  the  power  to  direct  who  those  servants 
shall  be,  the  legislators  have  been  governed  by  their  own  experience  and  the 
experience  of  their  predecessors,  and  have  given  to  the  Legislature  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  New  York  an  unrivaled  position  as  a  model  State  Government. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Constitutional  Limitations  upon  Legislation. —  Qualifications  and  Salary  of  Members 

of  the  Legislature.  —  Seals  of  the  Clerks  of  Senate  and  Assembly. 

The  power  of  the  Legislature  over  legislative  subjects  is  explicitly  limited  in  the 
Constitution,  in  very  many  respects.  It  is  prohibited  from  passing  a  private  or  local 
bill  in  any  of  the  following  cases :  Changing  the  names  of  persons  :  Laying  out, 
opening,  altering,  working  or  discontinuing  roads,  highways  or  alleys,  or  for  draining 
swamps  or  other  low  lands  :  Locating  or  changing  county  seats  :  Providing  for 
changes  of  venue  in  civil  or  criminal  cases  :  Incorporating  villages  :  Providing  for 
election  of  members  of  boards  of  supervisors  :  Selecting,  drawing,  summoning  or 
impaneling  grand  or  petit  jurors  :  Regulating  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  :  The 
opening  and  conducting  of  elections  or  designating  places  of  voting  :  Creating, 
increasing  or  decreasing  fees,  percentage  or  allowances  of  public  officers,  during  the 
term  for  which  said  officers  are  elected  or  appointed  :  Granting  to  any  corporation, 
association  or  individual,  the  right  to  lay  down  railroad  tracks  :  Granting  to  any 
private  corporation,  association  or  individual  any  exclusive  privilege,  immunity  or 
franchise  whatever  :  Providing  for  building  bridges  and  chartering  companies  for 
such  purposes,  except  on  the  Hudson  river  below  Waterford,  and  on  the  East  river, 
or  over  the  waters  forming  a  part  of  the  boundaries  of  the  State.  In  these  cases 
the  Legislature  is  required  to  pass  general  laws,  and  also  in  cases  where,  in  its 
judgment,  general  laws  can  be  rendered  applicable.  “  But  no  law  shall  authorize  the 
construction  or  operation  of  a  street  railroad  except  upon  the  condition  that 
the  consent  of  the  owners  of  one-half  in  value  of  the  property  bounded  on,  and  the 
consent  also  of  the  local  authorities  having  the  control  of  that  portion  of  a  street  or 
highway  upon  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  or  operate  such  railroad,  be  first 
obtained ;  or,  in  case  the  consent  of  such  property  owners  cannot  be  obtained,  the 
general  term  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  be 
constructed,  may,  upon  application,  appoint  three  commissioners  who  shall  determine, 
after  a  hearing  of  all  parties  interested,  whether  such  railroad  ought  to  be  constructed 
or  operated,  and  their  determination,  confirmed  by  the  court,  may  be  taken  in  lieu  of 
the  consent  of  the  property  owners.”  But  these  provisions  do  not  apply  to  bills 
reported  by  the  Commission  to  revise  the  statutes.  The  Legislature  is  prohibited 
from  granting  extra  compensation  to  any  public  officer,  servant,  agent  or  contractor, 
and  so  also  are  the  Common  Councils  of  cities  and  the  Boards  of  Supervisors  of 
counties.  And  the  Legislature  can  neither  audit  nor  allow  any  private  claim  or 
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account  against  the  State,  but  may  appropriate  moneys  to  pay  such  claims  as  shall 
have  been  audited  and  allowed  according  to  law.  Every  law  which  imposes,  continues 
or  revives  a  tax  shall  distinctly  state  the  tax  and  the  object  to  which  it  is  to  be 
applied,  and  it  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  any  other  law  to  fix  such  tax  or 
object.  Charters  of  savings  banks  must  be  regulated  by  general  law.  Neither  the 
credit  nor  the  money  of  the  State  shall  be  given  or  loaned  to  or  in  aid  of  any 
association,  corporation  or  private  undertaking.  This,  however,  does  not  prevent  the 
Legislature  from  making  such  provisions  for  the  education  and  support  of  the  blind, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it  may  seem  proper.  Nor  does 
it  apply  to  any  fund  or  property  held  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes.*  “No 
bill  shall  become  a  law  after  the  final  adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  unless  approved 
by  the  Governor  within  thirty  days  after  such  adjournment. ”f 

Under  the  existing  Constitution,  any  elector  of  the  State,  receiving  a  plurality 
of  all  the  votes  cast  in  any  legislative  district  of  the  State,  at  a  regular  election  for 
members  of  the  Legislature,  may  become  a  member  of  the  branch  to  which  he  is 
thus  elected.  But  “  no  person  shall  be  eligible  to  the  Legislature  who  at  the  time 
of  his  election  is,  or  within  one  hundred  days  previous  thereto  has  been,  a  member 
of  Congress,  a  civil  or  military  officer  under  the  United  States,  or  an  officer  under 
any  city  government ;  and  if  any  person  shall  after  his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
Legislature  be  elected  to  Congress,  or  appointed  to  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  under  any  city  government,  his 
acceptance  thereof  shall  vacate  his  seat.”  Nor  can  any  member  of  the  Legislature 
receive  any  “civil  appointment  within  the  State  or  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  Governor,  the  Governor  and  Senate,  or  from  the  Legislature,  or  from  any 
city  government,  during  the  time  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected ;  and  all 
such  appointments  and  all  votes  given  for  any  such  member  for  any  such  office  or 
appointment  shall  be  void.  ” 

Each  member  of  the  Legislature  receives  for  his  services  an  annual  salary  of 
$1,500,  and  one  dollar  for  every  ten  miles  of  travel,  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  once  in  each  session,  on  the  most  usual  route.  Senators,  when 
the  Senate  alone  is  convened  in  extraordinary  session,  or  when  serving  as  members 
of  the  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments,  receive  an  additional  allowance  of  ten 
dollars  a  day ;  and  the  same  compensation  is  paid  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 

Assembly,  not  exceeding  nine  in  number. 

The  Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Assembly  were  required,  under  an  act 
passed  April  14,  1859,  to  provide  a  Seal  for  each  House,  for  authenticating  copies 
of  legislative  papers.  They  both  represent  the  crest  of  the  State  arms,  with  the 


*  Const.,  art,  8,  §  io. 


f  Const.,  art.  4,  §  9. 
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legends,  “State  of  New  York,  Clerk  of  the  Senate,”  and  “State  of  New  York, 
Clerk  of  the  Assembly,"  respectively,  around  the  margin.  The  Assembly  Seal  has 
rays  surrounding  the  design,  while  that  of  the  Senate  has  none. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Sovereignty  of  the  People.  —  Supremacy  of  the  Legislature.  —  The  Restrictions 
Thereon.  —  The  Power  of  Prorogation,  its  Exercise  and  Disuse.  —  The  Enacting 
Clause  of  Bills. —  Pardons  for  Murder.  —  A  Prerogative  of  the  Legislature 
UNDER  THE  FIRST  CONSTITUTION.  —  EXERCISE  OF  THE  VETO  POWER.  —  ITS  GENERAL 
Acceptance.  —  Careless  Legislation.  —  Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature. —  The  Protector  of  Liberty  and  the  Architect  of  Freedom. 

The  Charter  of  Liberties,  which  was  regarded  by  the  freemen  of  the  Colony  of 
New  York  as  their  Constitution,  notwithstanding  it  encountered  the  Royal  veto, 
contained  in  its  first  sentence  the  phrase,  “  People  met  in  General  Assembly,” 
concerning  which,  Ring  James  remarked,  that  it  is  “not  found  in  any  other 
Constitution  in  America.”  The  entire  sentence  contained  the  declaration  that 

“under  His  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  fames  Duke  of  York,  Albany,  etc.,” 

“  supreme  legislative  power  shall  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  Governor,  Council 

and  People  met  in  General  Assembly.”  The  first  Constitution  of  the  State  opened 
with  the  declaration  that  “  no  authority  shall,  on  any  pretense  whatever,  be  exercised 
over  the  People  or  members  of  this  State,  but  such  as  shall  be  derived  from  and 
granted  by  them,”  and  provided  that  “the  supreme  legislative  power”  shall  be  vested 
in  “the  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New  York”  and  “the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  York.”  Two  limitations  only  were  placed  upon  this  power,  the  qualified  veto 
possessed  by  the  Council  of  Revision,  and  the  power  of  the  Governor  “  to  prorogue 
them  from  time  to  time,  provided  such  prorogations  shall  not  exceed  sixty  days  in 
the  space  of  any  one  year.” 

The  veto  power  had  been  absolute  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony,  and 
the  continuance  of  the  power,  qualified  by  enabling  the  Legislature  to  assert  its 
supremacy,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  present,  shows  that  the 

People  deemed  it  a  wholesome  authority,  although  they  were  not  willing  to  intrust 
it  to  the  Governor.  The  power  to  prorogue  was  evidently  regarded  as  affording  the 
opportunity  for  a  wise  restraint  upon  the  Legislature,  as  it  might  secure  time  for 
reflection,  and  thus  prevent  hasty  legislation.  As  matter  of  practice,  however,  it 
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became  a  dead  letter,  until  resorted  to  by  Governor  Tompkins  in  1812  to  prevent 
the  chartering'  of  the  Bank  of  America,  to  which  he  was  strongly  opposed.  To 
effect  this,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  March  27,  proroguing  it  until 
May  21.  The  act  caused  great  excitement,  and  was  strongly  protested  against  as 
being  the  revival  of  a  Royal  prerogative,  which  had  been  abandoned,  notwithstanding 
its  constitutional  sanction  ;  and  the  charter  was  passed  upon  the  reassembling  of  the 
Legislature.  The  incongruity  of  the  power  of  prorogation,  with  a  popular  system, 
led  to  its  abandonment. 

The  People,  while  recognizing  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature,  carefully  asserted 
their  own  sovereignty,  by  providing  the  following  enacting  clause  for  laws :  “  Be  it 
enacted  by  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  represented  in  Senate  and 
Assembly.”  All  States  which  have  taken  New  York  for  a  model  preserve  in  every 
act  of  the  Legislature  this  clear  affirmation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  People. 

The  first  State  Constitution  jealously  secured  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature 
in  some  form,  not  only  in  each  department  of  the  Government,  but  with  regard  to 
each  important  duty,  completing  its  limitations  upon  the  Governor  by  empowering 
him,  “at  his  discretion,  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  to  persons  convicted  of 
crimes,  other  than  treason  or  murder,  in  which  he  may  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  until  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  Legislature  at  their  subsequent  meeting; 
and  they  shall  either  pardon,  or  direct  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  or  grant  a 
further  reprieve.”  The  Constitution  of  1821,  with  better  appreciation  of  the  rightful 
depository  of  this  delicate  prerogative,  conferred  upon  the  Governor  the  power  to 
pardon  persons  convicted  of  murder. 

The  transfer  of  the  veto  power  from  the  Council  of  Revision  to  the  Governor 
secured  more  direct  responsibility  to  the  sovereign  People.  The  Council  at  the 
time,  however,  was  opposed,  because  it  had  freely  exercised  the  power  conferred 

upon  it,  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  the  age,  as  handed  down  from  the  Colonial 
period,  when  it  was  deemed  very  arbitrary  to  veto  a  law  enacted  by  the  People’s 
representatives.  This  feeling  has  quite  passed  away.  I  he  Governor,  as  the  choice 
of  the  largest  number  of  People  in  the  State  voting  for  candidates  for  the  office,  is 
recognized  as  being  quite  as  distinctively  the  embodiment  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
People,  and  the  liability  of  either  Governor  or  Legislature  to  err  is  deemed  the 
merest  truism.  Bills  are  frequently  recalled  for  correction  upon  the  suggestion  of 
the  Governor,  and  a  veto  is  rarely  overridden  ;  indeed,  has  not  been  in  many 

years.  Thus,  with  limitations  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature  in  the  Constitution, 
and  with  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the  Governor  to  practically  defeat  the  will, 
as  expressed,  of  a  majority  of  its  members,  the  supremacy  of  the  Legislature  has 
passed  away.  There  is  a  growing  disposition,  fatal  to  the  respect  which  ought  to 

be  entertained  for  the  Legislature,  to  pass  bills  to  please  a  few  members,  with  the 
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moral  conviction  that  the  Governor  will  veto  them.  Acts  thus  reach  the  Executive 
Chamber  which  very  few  members  would  take  the  responsibility  of  approving  if 
they  were  solely  accountable  therefor.  This  weakening  of  the  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  is  to  be  deplored. 

These  criticisms,  however,  merely  indicate  slight  blemishes  upon  a  long  and 
lustrous  record.  The  17th  of  October,  1883,  will  witness  the  two  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  first  meeting  of  a  General  Assembly  in  the  Colony  of  New  York; 
of  that  General  Assembly  which  passed  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  the  clearest  and 
strongest  Constitutional  affirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  People  which  was  written 
during  the  Colonial  period,  on  this  Continent.  From  that  day  to  this,  the  supreme 
legislative  body  in  this  Commonwealth,  with  occasional  lapses,  has  faithfully  reflected 
the  will  of  the  People,  and  has  been  their  agent  in  all  the  steps  of  this  progressive 
work,  alike  when  it  exercised  the  powers  conferred  upon  it,  and  when  it  prepared 
the  way  for  placing  wise  restrictions  upon  those  powers.  Its  members  have  been 
chosen  from  the  people  by  the  people,  so  that  through  no  other  agency  could  the 
will  of  the  whole  people  be  so  fully  expressed  in  the  laws  and  political  progress  of 
the  State.  The  Legislature,  therefore,  has  for  two  centuries  demonstrated  its  right 
to  the  reverent  regard  of  the  People,  as  the  protector  of  liberty,  and  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  freedom. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  COMMISSION. 


By  ERASTUS  BROOKS. 


fHE  recent  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York  effected 
a  radical  change  in  the  public  service,  and  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  rash  to  say  that  the  organic  law  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  is  now  perfectly  adapted  to  the  execution  of  the  popular  will ;  but  it  is 
matter  of  experience  that  the  changes  made  therein  were  a  great  advance  in  the 
direction  of  providing  effective  machinery  for  enforcing  obedience  to  an  intelligent 
public  sentiment.  The  amendments  were  prepared  by  a  Commission  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  authority  of  the  Legislature  ;  were  submitted  to  it  for  its  approval, 
which  they  received,  and  were  adopted  by  the  People  when  submitted  to  them  by 
the  Legislature,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The  consti¬ 
tutional  reform,  therefore,  instituted  and  perfected  by  the  Legislature,  was  given 
specific  character  by  the  Commission,  and  was  matured  and  put  in  shape  by  its 
members.  In  view  of  the  important  progress  in  the  science  of  government  thus 

effected,  it  is  the  universal  judgment  that  the  Constitutional  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  in  1872,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the 
Legislature,  was  a  most  valuable  and  efficient  agent  of  the  popular  will. 

The  failure  of  the  work  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867-68  was  followed 
by  systematic  abuses  in  administration,  which,  it  was  apparent,  could  only  be  remedied 
by  a  revision  of  the  organic  law,  which  should  be  limited  to  amendments  wisely 
adapted  to  the  extirpation  of  these  abuses.  In  this  view,  Governor  Hoffman  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Legislature  of  1872  that  “a  Commission  of  thirty-two  eminent 
citizens,  to  be  made  up  by  selection  of  an  equal  number  from  each  of  the  two  great 
political  parties,”  be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  proposing  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Constitution  to  the  Legislature.  An  act  Avas  accordingly  passed 
authorizing  “  the  GoA^ernor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to 
designate  thirty-two  persons,  four  from  each  judicial  district,  for  the  purpose  of 
proposing  to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  amendments  to  the  Constitution.” 
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This  act  was  approved  by  the  Governor  June  15,  1872,  and  the  members  of  the 
Commission  were  nominated  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  on  the  2 2d  of  November. 


Members  and  Officers  of  the  Commission.* 


MEMBERS. 

Address. 

Age.* 

Vocation. 

Where  Born. 

Positions  held. 

First  District: 

Assem.,  1S63;  Paymaster-Gen., 

John  D.  Van  Buren,  - 

New  York  City, 

62 

Merchant, 

New  York,  - 

1863-4;  Private  Sec. ,  1869-72. 

George  Opdyke, 

New  York  City, 

66 

Lawyer, 

New  Jersey,  - 

Assem.,  1S59;  Mayor,  1862-63; 

Elector,  1864;  Conven.,  1867. 

Augustus  Schell, 

New  York  City, 

59 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York,  - 

See  biography  in  first  volume. 

John  J.  Townsend,  - 

New  York  City, 

47 

Lawyer, 

New  York, 

Assembly,  1850-51;  Chairman 

Republican  Gen.  Com. 

Second  District: 

Erastus  Brooks,  - 

New  York  City, 

57 

Editor,  - 

Maine, 

See  biography  in  this  volume. 

Odle  Close, 

Croton  Falls, 

55 

Lawyer, 

Connecticut,  - 

John  J.  Armstrong, 

Jamaica,  - 

44 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York,  - 

District  Atty.,  1860-5  :  County 

Judge,  1865-82. 

Benjamin  D.  Silliman,  - 

Brooklyn,  - 

66 

Lawyer, 

Rhode  Island, 

U.  S.  Attorney,  E.  D.,  1865-6. 

Third  District: 

William  Cassidy ,f 

Alban)',  - 

Editor, 

Albany, 

Conven.,  1867;  Editor  Albany 
Argus;  Sec.  Dem.  State  Com. 

Joseph  B.  Hall,}: 

Catskill, 

45 

Editor, 

Pennsylvania, 

Judge  Advocate  Gen.,  1841-42; 

Robert  H.  Pruyn, 

Albany,  - 

58 

Lawyer  and  ) 
Banker,  -  ) 

Albany,  - 

Assembly,  1848,  ’49,  ’50,  ’54; 
Speaker,  1850,  ’54;  Adj-Gen., 
1855-6;  Min.  to  Japan, '61-5. 

George  C.  Burdett,  - 

Troy,  - 

53 

Manufacturer 

and  Banker, 

Vermont, 

Assembly,  1865. 

Cornelius  L.  Tracy, 

Troy, 

67 

Lawyer, 

New  York,  - 

Surrogate,  1840-44. 

Fourth  District: 

Artemas  B.  Waldo,  - 

Port  Henry, 

48 

Lawyer,  - 

Vermont, 

District  Attorney,  1862-4. 

James  M.  Dudley, 

Johnstown, 

54 

Lawyer, 

Vermont,  - 

County  Judge,  Fulton. 

Samuel  W.  Jackson, 

Schenectady, 

50 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

Edward  W.  Foster, 

Potsdam, 

53 

Manufacturer, 

Connecticut, 

See  biography  in  first  volume. 

Fifth  District: 

Daniel  Pratt,  ... 

Syracuse, 

66 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

County  Judge,  1843-7;  Tustice 

Supreme  Court,  1847-57;  At¬ 
torney-General.  1874-5. 

Ralph  McIntosh,  - 

Vernon,  - 

57 

Lawyer, 

Massachusetts,  - 

Assembly,  1850  ;  Special  Surro- 

gate,  1853-6,  ’59-61. 

Francis  Kernan, 

Utica, 

57 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

See  biographj'  in  third  volume. 

Elias  W.  Leavenworth, 

Syracuse, 

69 

Lawyer, 

New  York,- 

See  biography  in  third  volume. 

Sixth  District: 

Lucius  Robinson,  - 

Elmira, 

62 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

District  Attorney;  Assembly; 
Comptroller;  Governor. 

John  F.  Hubbard,  Jr., 

Norwich, 

50 

Editor, 

New  York,  - 

Senate,  1868-72;  Const.  Com. 

Barna  R.  johnson,  • 

Binghamton, 

47 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

Assem.,  1857, ’59, ’60;  Elector, ’72 

Jonas  M.  Preston, 

Delhi, 

29 

Lawyer, 

New  York,  - 

District  Attorney,  1881-2. 

Seventh  District: 

George  B.  Bradley,  - 

Corning, 

48 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

Van  Rensselaer  Richmond, 

Lyons,  - 

60 

Civil  Engineer, 

New  York,  - 

State  Engineer  and  Surveyor. 

Horace  V.  Howland, 

Port  Byron, 

52 

Lawyer,  - 

Rhode  Island, 

David  Rumsey,  §  - 

Bath, 

62 

Lawyer, 

New  York,  - 

See  biography  in  third  volume. 

Ly sander  Farrar,  |  - 

Rochester,  - 

57 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

Senate,  1862-63. 

Eighth  District: 

Sherman  S.  Rogers, 

Buffalo,  - 

42 

Lawyer, 

New  York,  - 

See  biography  in  first  volume. 

Cyrus  E.  Davis, 

Niagara  Falls, 

45 

Lawyer,  - 

Canada,  - 

Assembly,  1862. 

Benjamin  Pringle, 

Batavia,  - 

65 

Lawyer, 

New  York,  - 

Congress,  1853-7. 

Lorenzo  Morris, 

Fredonia,  - 

55 

Lawyer,  - 

New  York, 

!  Senate,  i86S-g. 

Robert  H.  Pruyn,  Albany, 

Chairman;  Hiram  Calkins,  New  York,  Clerk;  Diedrich  Willers,  Jr.,  Varick,  Assistant  Clerk. 

*  The  ages  given  are  those  of  the  members,  respectively,  at  the  time  of  appointment. 
tBorn  in  Albany  August  12,  1815;  died  January  23,  1873.  §  Resigned  January  9,  1873. 

}  Appointed  in  place  of  Cassidy,  deceased.  II  Appointed  in  place  of  Rumsey,  resigned. 


::  The  Commission  met  in  the  Common  Council  Chamber  in  the  city  of  Albany,  December  4,  1S72,  and  adjourned  sine  die 
March  15,  1873. 
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Work  of  the  Commission. 

Suffrage  and  Bribery.  —  Articles  one  and  two  of  the  Constitution  were 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Silliman,  Bradley,  Jackson  and  Pruyn. 
This  committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  27th  of  January  perfecting  section  one  of 
article  two  with  reference  to  the  residence  of  voters,  and  preserving  the  right  to 
vote  of  electors  absent  in  the  military  service  of  the  State  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States.  The  committee  also  struck  from  the  section  so  much  thereof  as  related  to 
voting  by  persons  of  color,  the  same  having  been  superseded  by  changes  in  the 
Federal  Constitution  and  laws.  The  committee  also  submitted  an  amendment  by 
which  persons  guilty  of  bribery,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  or  of  corruptly  influ¬ 
encing  elections,  were  excluded  from  the  right  to  vote.  The  committee  also 
reported,  on  the  14th  February,  in  a  modified  form,  an  amendment  to  article  twelve, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Dudley,  amending  the  oath  of  office  so  as  to  require  the  person 
taking  it  to  swear  or  affirm  that  he  had  not,  directly  or  indirectly,  paid,  offered  or 
promised  to  pay,  contributed,  offered  or  promised  to  contribute,  any  money  or  other 
valuable  thing  as  a  consideration  or  reward  for  the  giving  or  withholding  a  vote  at 
the  election  at  which  he  was  elected.  These  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
commission,  agreed  to  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the  people  at 
the  general  election  in  1874. 

The  Legislature.  —  So  much  of  article  three  of  the  Constitution  as  related  to 
the  Legislature,  how  constituted,  and  the  compensation  of  its  members,  was  referred 
to  Messrs.  Van  Buren,  Foster,  Davis  and  McIntosh.  The  first  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  submitted  on  the  2 2d  of  January,  Mr.  McIntosh  dissenting.  V  ide 
differences  of  opinion  existed  in  the  commission  on  the  subject,  and  it  was  fre¬ 
quently  considered  throughout  the  session.  As  finally  adopted,  on  the  13th  °f 
March,  the  commission  recommended  to  the  Legislature  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  creating  eight  Senatorial  districts,  which  should  remain  unaltered  and  be 
entitled  to  equal  representation ;  the  Assembly  was  to  remain  as  then  constituted, 
and  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  to  be  increased  to  one  thousand 
dollars.  The  Legislature  disapproved  of  the  proposed  change  of  the  Senatorial 

districts,  and  increased  the  compensation  of  members  of  the  Legislature  to  one 

thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  In  this  form  the  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 

people. 

Legislation.  —  So  much  of  article  three  of  the  Constitution  as  related  to  the 
privileges  and  powers  of  the  Legislature,  to  general,  local  and  special  legislation, 
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its  forms  and  safeguards,  and  to  official  corruption,  was  referred  to  a  committee 
consisting  of  Messrs.  Brooks,  Tracy,  Kernan  and  Howland.  This  committee  sub¬ 
mitted  its  first  report  on  the  17th  of  January,  in  which  it  proposed  amendments 
designed  to  correct  the  evils  of  local  and  special  legislation.*  The  reasons  of 
the  commission  for  recommending  these  amendments  were  set  forth  in  a  report  on 
the  5th  of  March,  as  follows  : 

Mr.  Brooks,  from  committee  number  three,  on  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
Legislature,  and  on  local,  general  and  private  legislation,  etc.,  submitted  the  following 
report,  setting  forth  the  considerations  which  induced  the  adoption  of  amendments 
to  so  much  of  article  three  of  the  Constitution  as  was  referred  to  said  committee, 
which  report  was  accepted  and  ordered  to  be  entered  upon  the  journal,  to-wit  : 

The  committee  (number  three)  on  the  privileges  and  powers  of  the  Legislature,  . 
general  and  local  legislation,  its  form  and  safeguards,  having  been  directed  to  report 
to  the  Commission  the  substance  of  the  reasons  which  governed  the  committee  and 
the  Commission  in  preparing  and  adopting  the  report  now  ready  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  Legislature,  beg  leave  to  state  : 

1.  That  the  experience  of  the  Legislature  and  the  judgment  of  the  People  have 
for  many  years  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  less  local  legislation,  and  the  wisdom, 
wherever  it  is  possible,  of  requiring  general  laws  to  take  the  place  of  special  acts. 
The  number  of  special  laws  has  been  increasing  from  year  to  year  until  three-fourths 
of  the  laws  have  become  special  acts.  Many  of  these  could  be  reached  by  laws 
already  in  existence,  while  all  that  is  valuable  in  a  majority  of  other  enactments 
could  be  reached  by  laws  of  a  general  character.  During  the  last  year  no  less  than 
eighty-four  acts  were  passed  relating  to  cities,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
relating  to  villages.  Experience  in  other  States,  and  particularly  in  the  States  of 
Indiana  and  Illinois,  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  passing  general  laws  upon  a 
great  variety  of  local  subjects  ;  and  in  this  State,  had  the  Constitution  been  manda¬ 
tory  upon  the  Legislature  to  pass  general  laws  upon  the  subjects  named  in  the 
accompanying  article  instead  of  permissive  merely,  the  amount  of  legislation  would 
have  been  reduced  one-half  in  quantity,  leaving  far  more  time  to  devote  to  the 
general  laws  and  interests  of  the  State. 

2.  It  is  proved  beyond  question  that  the  members  of  the  Legislature  cannot 
have  the  time,  and  are  not  furnished  with  the  information  necessary  for  intelligent 
legislation  in  regard  to  all  the  counties,  towns  and  other  interests  of  the  State. 
Though  the  sittings  of  the  Legislature  are  nominally  one  hundred  days,  they  do  not 
actually  exceed  an  average  of  sixty-five  days  in  each  year. 

In  these  sixty-five  days  very  often  four  thousand  pages  of  printed  folio  matter 
are  reported  in  some  twelve  or  thirteen  hundred  bills.  Single  committees  have  had 
before  them  in  a  single  year  as  many  as  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  bills,  and 
this,  according  to  a  statement  of  the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the 
present  Assembly,  was  the  precise  number  before  the  Assembly  Judiciary  Committee 


*The  important  amendments  which  originated  with  this  committee,  and  their  effect,  are  set  forth  in  the  historical 
sketch  of  the  Legislature,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  Hutchins,  folios  19-21  of  this  volume. —  Editors. 
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in  1872.  On  the  same  authority,  it  is  stated  that  almost  three  hundred  acts  of 
incorporation  are  passed  each  year.  To  state  the  magnitude  of  the  evil  seems,  to 
the  undersigned,  sufficient  to  suggest  the  remedy  now  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  created  in  part  by  the  Legislature  which  are  asked  to  remove  it. 

3.  If  it  is  impossible  for  Senators  and  Members  of  Assembly,  in  their  limited 
numbers,  to  understand  in  a  becoming  manner  the  character  and  effect  of  a  thousand 
laws,  most  of  them  passed  at  a  late  period  of  the  session,  it  is  still  more  difficult 
for  the  Governor  of  the  State,  whose  duty  it  is  to  sign  and  approve  them.  As 
many  as  four  hundred  bills  have  been  left  in  the  Executive  Chamber  at  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  Legislature,  besides  the  very  large  number  vetoed  or  returned 
for  amendment  during  the  session. 

4.  The  multiplicity  of  laws  is  the  source  of  hasty  legislation,  which,  in  its  turn, 
is  the  cause  of  so  mnch  improper  legislation.  The  many  necessarily  trust  to  the 
few,  and  the  few  composing  the  standing,  special  and  sub-committees,  to  the  one  or 
more  members  representing  a  single  community. 

5.  In  regard  to  the  compulsory  clause,  both  as  to  general  and  local  enactments, 
your  committee  desire  to  state  that  without  it  existing  evils  will  continue. 

The  local  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  members  by  selfish  and  interested 
parties  is  enormous,  and  often  irresistible.  Let  it  be  understood  that  only  general 
laws  can  be  passed,  and  the  temptation  and  pressure  will  at  once  depart.  It  will 
then  be  understood  that  all  that  is  just  and  for  the  public  good  can  be  secured 
without  coming  each  year  to  the  Legislature  to  pass  new  acts  or  to  amend  old  ones. 
The  quality  of  legislation  will  be  improved,  just  as  the  quantity  is  reduced.  There 
will  be  ample  time  for  deliberation,  as  there  will  be,  in  the  amendments  suggested, 
ample  protection  for  the  State  and  its  citizens. 

Finally,  your  committee  do  not  enter  into  an  analysis  of  the  several  provisions 
submitted,  for  the  reason  of  the  brevity  of  the  proposed  new  sections,  and  of  the 
several  subdivisions  of  the  chief  section  presented.  In  this  respect  they  speak  for 
themselves. 

They  impose  no  limit  whatever  upon  the  power  of  the  Legislature,  but  simply 
declare  that  the  Legislature  shall  pass  general  laws  upon  subjects  affecting  all  parts 
of  the  community  alike. 

ERASTUS  BROOKS, 
FRANCIS  KERNAN, 

H.  V.  HOWLAND, 
CORNELIUS  L.  TRACY. 


The  Committee  on  Legislation  also  reported  an  additional  section  to  article 
seven,  introduced  by  Mr.  Leavenworth,  which  provides  that  neither  the  Legislature, 
canal  board,  canal  appraisers,  nor  any  person  or  persons  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
State,  shall  audit,  allow  or  pay  any  claim  which,  as  between  citizens  of  the  State, 
would  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.”"  This  amendment  was  reported  February  28, 
and  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  March  5.  The  committee,  on  the  same  day, 


*  See  section  14,  article  7,  of  the  Constitution. 
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also  reported  an  amendment  relative  to  official  corruption,  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867-8,  and  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission  January  14,  and  the  amendment  was  agreed  to  on  the  12th  of  March. 
This  amendment  was  approved  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the 
people.*  Bribery  is  fully  defined  by  this  amendment,  and  persons  who  give  or 
receive  a  bribe  are  declared  to  be  guilty  of  felony ;  but  if  a  person  who  gives  or 
offers  a  bribe  shall  testify  thereto,  he  is  not  to  be  liable  to  civil  or  criminal 
prosecution  therefor.  The  committee,  in  assigning  their  reasons  for  approving  the 
amendment,  said  : 

“  The  leading  reason  for  the  amendment  is  the  inability  in  the  past  to  procure 
witnesses  capable  of  giving  evidence  of  guilt.  In  one  of  the  sections  here  pre¬ 
sented,  persons  offering  or  promising  bribes  are  required  to  testify.  Wherever  this 
principle  has  been  incorporated  in  any  State  law  or  practice,  the  result  has  been 
most  salutary,  alike  in  the  revelations  of  guilt  and  in  its  punishment. 

“  The  sections  aim  to  reach  all  classes  of  State  officers  engaged  in  bribery, 
while  inflicting  no  unreasonable  punishment.  The  direct  purpose  is  to  overcome,  in 
a  practical  way,  a  great  public  abuse,  and  the  provisions  looking  to  this  end  are 
brief  in  terms  and  effective  for  execution.” 

Boards  of  Supervisors.  —  The  subject  of  local  governments  other  than  cities 
was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Dudley,  Armstrong,  Hall  and 
Howland.  This  committee  reported  amendments  providing  that  there  shall  be  in 
the  several  counties,  except  in  cities  whose  boundaries  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
county,  a  board  of  supervisors,  the  powers  of  which  shall  be  fixed  by  general  laws. 
It  was  also  provided  that  “The  Legislature  shall  not,  nor  shall  the  common  council 
of  any  city,  or  any  board  of  supervisors,  grant  any  extra  compensation  to  any  public 
officer,  servant,  agent  or  contractor.”  f  These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Commission,  approved  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

The  Executive. — Article  four  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  Governor  and 
Lieutenant-Governor,  their  powers  and  duties,  was  referred  to  a  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Pringle,  Morris,  Farrar  and  Hubbard.  The  material  changes  in 
the  article,  however,  originated  in  the  Commission.  The  amendment  conferring 
upon  the  Governor  power  to  veto  distinct  items  in  any  bill  providing  for  the 
appropriation,  payment  or  disbursement  of  moneys,  was  adopted  January  28,  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Tracy;  and  the  amendment  fixing  the  salary  of  the  Governor  at 
$10,000,  and  making  it  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  and  furnish  for  his 
use  a  suitable  executive  residence,  was  adopted  February  13,  on  motion  of  Mr. 


*  See  article  15  of  the  Constitution. 

f  See  sections  22,  23  and  24  of  article  3  of  the  Constitution. 
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Brooks.  The  salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  fixed  at  $4,000,  on  motion 
of  Mr.  Robinson ;  but  it  was  increased  by  the  Legislature  to  $5,000.  In  this 
form  these  amendments  were  adopted  by  the  people. 

The  State  Officers.  —  Article  five  of  the  Constitution,  relative  to  the  State 
officers,  except  canal  officers,  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Robinson,  Leavenworth,  Armstrong  and  Preston.  To  this  committee  was  also 
referred  the  subject  of  State  prisons  and  their  governments ;  the  proposition  to 
establish  a  Court  of  Claims,  and  the  proposition  to  return  the  Banking  and  Insur¬ 
ance  Departments  to  the  Comptroller’s  office.  The  committee  reported  on  the  21st 
of  January  that  they  find  “many  reasons  why  such  return  would  be  desirable  and 
beneficial ;  but  as  neither  of  these  departments  is  mentioned  in  the  Constitution, 
and  as  both  of  them  were  established  by  the  Legislature,  they  can  of  course  be 
changed  by  the  Legislature  at  its  pleasure.  It  is  not,  therefore,  deemed  advisable 
to  recommend  any  constitutional  amendment  on  the  subject.”  The  committee  also 
reported,  “without  recommendation,  the  proposition  for  a  Court  of  Claims  and  a 
Solicitor  of  Claims,  for  consideration.  They  are  not  fully  convinced  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  court  would  be  a  very  material  improvement  upon  the  present  system  of 
appraisement  by  three  appraisers,  defective  as  that  appears  to  be.”  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  an  amendment  providing  for  a  Superintendent  of  Prisons.  The 
amendment  further  provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State,  Attorney-General,  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons  should  be  appointed 
on  nomination  by  the  Governor  and  confirmation  by  the  Senate,  and  should  hold 
their  offices  during  the  term  of  the  Governor  appointing  them,  and  until  their 
successors  were  appointed.  The  amendment  further  provided  that  the  State  Treas¬ 
urer  should  be  chosen  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  on  joint  ballot,  and  the 
Comptroller  elected  by  the  people,  at  the  same  general  election  and  for  the  same 
term  as  the  Governor.  The  term  of  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  State  Prisons 
was  subsequently  fixed  at  five  years.  The  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund  were 
abolished.  These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commission.  The  reasons 
which  controlled  the  action  of  a  majority  of  the  Commission  in  preparing  these 
changes  were  set  forth  in  a  report  by  Mr.  Robinson,  submitted  March  4,  relative 
to  the  State  officers.  The  Governor,  said  the  committee,  will  be  directly  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  appointment  of  a  majority  of  said  officers.  All  of  these  will  generally 
be  of  his  own  political  faith,  and  he  will  be  able  to  rely  upon  them  as  faithful 
counselors  and  assistants  in  administering  the  affairs  of  government.  At  the  same 
time  the  people  will  be  able  to  hold  him  responsible  for  any  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  officers  appointed  by  him.  The  Government  will  then  have,  as  it  should, 
an  efficient  and  accountable  Executive  head.  *  "  ^  generally 
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conceded  that  the  management  of  the  prisons  by  a  board  of  inspectors  has  been 
a  disastrous  failure.  Under  the  change  proposed  a  Superintendent  will  be  at  all 
times  directly  responsible  to  the  Governor,  and  he  to  the  people,  for  the  proper 
and  faithful  discharge  of  the  important  duties  pertaining  to  this  branch  of  the  public 
service.” 

Canal  Officers.  —  So  much  of  articles  five  and  seven  of  the  Constitution  as 
relates  to  the  Canal  Board  and  the  canals  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting 
of  Messrs.  Rogers,  Richmond,  Burdett  and  Close.  This  committee  submitted  a 
partial  report  on  the  28th  of  January,  proposing  an  amendment  abolishing  the  office 
of  Canal  Commissioner  and  creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works. 
The  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General  and  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  were  constituted  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  and  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor,  Comptroller,  Secretary  of  State,  Treasurer,  Attorney-General,  State 
Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  Superintendent  of  Public  Works  were  constituted  the 
Canal  Board.  The  sections  containing  these  proposed  amendments  were  perfected 
by  the  Commission  ;  but  the  section  relating  to  the  Canal  Board,  as  it  came  from 
the  committee  on  final  revision,  omitted  the  Comptroller  from  the  Board.  These 
amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commission. 

In  giving  their  reasons  for  abolishing  the  office  of  Land  Commissioner  and 

creating  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  in  their  report  submitted 
March  14,  the  committee  said:  “In  harmony  with  the  general  scheme  for  the 

selection  of  the  chief  subordinate  officers  of  State  recommended  by  the  Commis¬ 
sion,  this  officer  is  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate.  He  may  be  removed  by  the  Governor  at  any  time  when,  .in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  public  interest  shall  so  require.  The  only  limitation  upon  this  power 
of  removal  is  in  the  requirement  that  the  Governor  shall  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  State  a  statement  of  the  causes  of  such  removal,  and  report  the  same  to  the 

Legislature  at  its  next  session.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  guard  against  the 

removal  of  a  good  officer  capriciously,  or  for  merely  political  reasons,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Governor  will  be  able  promptly  to  depose  an  incompetent  or 
corrupt  officer  without  the  delays  of  a  trial  or  the  necessity  of  fixing  the  mal¬ 
feasance,  of  the  existence  of  which  there  may  be  no  real  doubt,  but  which  it  may 
be  nearly  or  quite  impossible  to  establish  by  legal  evidence.  The  defects  of  the 
present  system  of  canal  management  are  well  known,  and  have  been  long  felt. 
In  attempting  to  remedy  them  the  Commission  has  endeavored  to  provide  a 
system,  as  near  as  practicable,  like  that  which  would  be  adopted  by  a  great 
private  corporation.  When  important  executive  duties  are  to  be  performed,  con¬ 
centration  of  responsibility  tends  greatly  to  produce  efficient  and  careful  action. 
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When  but  one  head  is  needed,  that  one  is  much  better  than  three.  The  canals 
of  this  State  are,  in  effect,  a  unit.  Bad  management  upon  one  of  them  is  felt 
immediately  by  all  the  others.  There  should,  therefore,  be  one  directing  mind  in 
charge  of  them  all.  Under  the  present  system  the  responsibility  is  divided 
between  three  Canal  Commissioners  and  the  Canal  Board,  and  the  Governor  has 
no  responsibility,  whatever,  in  relation  to  them.  By  that  here  recommended,  the 
responsibility  is  thrown  first  upon  one  efficient  head,  the  Superintendent,  and 
ultimately  upon  the  Governor.” 

The  Canals  and  their  Finances. — The  Committee  on  Canals  submitted  a 
partial  report  on  the  13th  of  February,  from  which  the  following  extracts  are 
made:  “In  the  judgment  of  your  committee  it  is  entirely  clear  that  most  of  the 
lateral  canals  of  this  State  have  outlived  their  usefulness.  They  are  and  have 
been  for  many  years,  and,  as  your  committee  believe,  are  likely  to  continue  to  be, 
financially  a  great  burden  to  the  State.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Chemung, 
Chenango,  Black  River,  Crooked  Lake  and  Genesee  Valley  canals.  *  *  * 

As  appears  by  statistics  furnished  to  your  committee  by  the  present  Auditor,  there 
stands  to  the  debt  of  those  canals  for  the  last  ten  years’  business,  after  crediting 
them  with  their  own  tolls  proper,  and  their  contributions  to  the  tolls  of  the  Erie 
canal,  and  charging  them  with  their  own  repairs  only,  the  following  sums : 


CANALS. 

For  ordinary 
repairs. 

For  all  repairs. 

Chemung, .  . 

Chenango,  -  . . 

Genesee  Valley,  -  -  . . 

Black  River, . - . 

Crooked  Lake,  -  .  . 

$355,411  82 

983.499  78 

1,133,508  17 
489,142  88 
155,201  25 

$703,295  07 
1,110,995  95 

1. 519. 139  29 
573,404  96 
242,103  25 

“  It  also  appears  by  the  Auditor’s  statement  above  referred  to,  that  in  scarcely 
any  of  these  years  has  either  of  these  canals  paid  its  ordinary  repairs,  and  that 
while  upon  some  the  tolls  are  steadily  decreasing  from  year  to  year,  upon  no  one 
of  them  is  there  any  apparent  increase.  "  *  "  It  appears  from  the 

Auditor’s  statement  above  referred  to,  that  the  Champlain  canal,  during  the  last 
decade,  has  paid,  over  and  above  its  ordinary  repairs,  the  sum  of  $210,669.23,  but 
that,  by  reason  of  extraordinary  repairs,  it  is  a  debtor  in  the  sum  of  $245,943.52. 
The  Oswego  canal  has,  during  the  same  period,  paid  $3,925,114-49  over  repairs, 
and  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  has,  during  the  same  time,  paid,  over  all  repairs, 
the  sum  of  $456,511.08.”  The  committee  expressed  the  belief  that  the  time  had 
come  to  “  relieve  the  canal  system  from  the  odium  caused  by  the  non-paying 
laterals.”  They,  therefore,  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  amendment  to 
section  six  of  article  seven.  Said  article  shall  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
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“§  6.  The  Legislature  shall  not  sell,  lease  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  Erie 
canal,  the  Oswego  canal,  the  Champlain  canal,  or  the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal ; 
but  they  shall  remain  the  property  of  the  State  and  under  its  management  forever.” 

This  amendment  left  the  disposal  of  the  lateral  canals  to  the  discretion  of  the 

Legislature. 

On  the  7th  of  March  Mr.  Bradley  called  for  the  consideration  of  a  resolution 
offered  by  him,  instructing  the  committee  on  canals  to  further  amend  section  six 
of  article  seven  by  incorporating  therein  the  following  clause : 

“  Hereafter,  no  money,  except  out  of  the  joint  revenues  of  the  canals  mentioned 

in  this  section,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  the  cost  or  expenses  of 

the  superintendence,  management,  maintenance,  enlargement  or  repairs,  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  thereof,  or  to  defray  the  expenses  of  collection  of  the  revenues  of 
such  canals.” 

Mr.  Kernan  offered  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

“  Hereafter  the  expenditures  for  the  collection,  superintendence,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  repairs  on  the  canals  named  in  this  section  shall  not  exceed  in  any 
year  their  joint  revenues  for  the  previous  year.” 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Rogers  the  words  “gross  receipts”  were  substituted  for  the 
words  “joint  revenues.”  The  substitute  was  then  adopted  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  to 
eleven,  as  follows  : 

In  the  affirmative — Messrs.  Brooks,  Burdett,  Davis,  Dudley,  Farrar,  Jackson, 
Kernan,  Leavenworth,  Pratt,  Richmond,  Rogers,  Schell,  Silliman,  Townsend,  Tracy, 
Waldo. 

In  the  negative — Messrs.  Bradley,  Chairman,  Foster,  Hall,  McIntosh,  Morris, 
Opdyke,  Preston,  Pringle,  Robinson,  Van  Buren. 

Section  six  of  article  seven,  amended  in  accordance  with  the  instruction  of  the 
Commission,  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  seventeen  to  ten.  The  final  vote  was 
the  same  as  above,  except  that  Messrs.  Bradley,  Pringle  and  Van  Buren  voted  in 
the  affirmative,  and  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Silliman  in  the  negative. 

The  amendment  was  approved  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by 
the  people. 

The  committee  on  canals,  on  the  4th  of  March,  submitted  another  report, 
recommending  the  adoption  of  amendments  providing  that  the  sinking  funds  shall 
be  preserved  inviolate,  and  prohibiting  extra  compensation  to  contractors,  but  allow¬ 
ing  contracts  to  be  canceled  upon  the  application  of  the  contractors,  if  they  shall 
prove  to  be  unjust  and  oppressive.  These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the 
Commission,  approved  by  two  successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

The  Judiciary. — Article  six  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to  the  Judiciary,  was 
referred  to  the  following  committee :  Messrs.  Kernan,  Townsend,  Silliman,  Tracy, 
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Jackson,  Robinson,  Howland  and  Morris.  This  committee  reported  adversely  on 
nearly  every  proposition  submitted  to  it.  The  following  is  the  amendment  to 
section  eighteen,  which  was  finally  agreed  to  by  the  Commission  : 

“Judicial  officers  of  courts,  not  of  record,  in  the  several  cities  of  the  State, 
having  a  population  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  thousand,  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and 
shall  be  subject  to  removal  after  due  notice,  and  an  opportunity  of  being  heard, 
by  such  courts  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law,  for  causes  to  be  assigned  in  the 
order  of  removal.” 

This  amendment  did  not  meet  the  approval  of  the  Legislature,  and,  therefore, 
was  not  submitted  to  the  people. 

Local  Indebtedness. —  Savings  Banks. —  So  much  of  articles  seven  and  eight  of 
the  Constitution  as  relates  to  limitations  of  State  appropriations,  restriction  of  power 
to  incur  local  indebtedness,  and  corporations  other  than  municipal,  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Schell,  Johnson,  Dudley  and  Waldo.  This  com¬ 
mittee  gathered  statistics  relative  to  local  indebtedness,  and  on  the  28th  of  February 
submitted  a  report,  with  detailed  statements  annexed  thereto,  showing  the  indebted¬ 
ness  of  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  the  purposes  for  which  such 
indebtedness  was  incurred.  “  By  reference  to  the  recapitulation  the  following  result 
will  be  seen  :  There  have  been  issued  by  towns,  cities  and  villages  of  the  State,  in 
aid  of  railroads,  and  remaining  unpaid,  $26,946,662.09.  For  the  purpose  of  erecting 
public  buildings,  such  as  court-houses,  city  and  town  halls,  and  school  buildings, 

$10,416,864.84.  Of  the  debt  growing  out  of  the  recent  civil  war  there  remains 

unpaid  $26,934,696.19.  Bonds  issued  for  roads,  boulevards,  streets,  avenues  and 
bridges  amount  to  $36,658,144.59.  For  water-works  and  fire  apparatus,  $29,335,383. 79. 
For  parks,  local  improvements  and .  other  purposes,  $84,052,655.08.  Making  the 
aggregate  bonded  indebtedness  of  counties,  cities,  towns  and  villages ‘of  the  State 
the  enormous  sum  of  $2 14,344,676.58.  The  entire  valuation  of  real  and  personal 
property  of  the  State  is  $2,124,034,143.46;  showing  that,  aside  from  the  debt  of 
the  State  and  United  States,  the  local  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  State  is  equal 

to  ten  and  one-twelfth  per  cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  entire  property. 
*  *  *  *  Your  committee,  in  view  of  the  above  facts,  believe  that  the 

time  has  arrived  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  impose  restraint  upon  the  power 
of  municipalities  to  incur  debt,  for  if  that  process  is  continued  in  the  future  as  it 
has  in  the  past,  as  shown  by  the  statistics  herewith  submitted,  the  result  will  be 
in  the  highest  degree  disastrous.”  In  connection  with  this  report,  the  committee 

submitted  an  amendment  to  article  eight,  which,  as  finally  perfected,  is  as  follows: 

11.  No  county,  city,  town  or  village  shall  hereafter  give  any  money  or 
property,  or  loan  its  money  or  credit  to  or  in  aid  of  any  individual,  association  or 
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corporation,  or  become,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  owner  of  stock  in  or  bonds  of  any 
association  or  corporation,  nor  shall  any  such  county,  city,  town  or  village  be  allowed 
to  incur  any  indebtedness  except  for  county,  city,  town  or  village  purposes.  This 
section  shall  not  prevent  such  county,  city,  town  or  village  from  making  such 
provision  for  the  aid  or  support  of  its  poor  as  may  be  authorized  by  law.” 

The  same  committee  also  reported  an  amendment  to  section  four  of  article 
eight,  requiring  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  the  incorporation  of  savings  banks  by 
general  law,  and  prohibiting  the  managers  thereof  from  becoming  interested  therein, 
directly  or  indirectly. 

These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commission,  approved  by  two  suc¬ 
cessive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

Sectarian  Appropriations. —  The  question  of  sectarian  appropriations  was 
referred  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Leavenworth,  Kernan,  Van 
Buren  and  Foster.  This  committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  19th  of  February, 
which,  as  finally  adopted,  provided  that  article  eight  should  be  amended  as  follows  : 

§  10.  Neither  the  credit  nor  the  money  of  the  State  shall  be  given  or  loaned  to 
or  in  aid  of  any  association,  corporation  or  private  undertaking.  This  section  shall 
not,  however,  prevent  the  Legislature  from  making  such  provision  for  the  education 
and  support  of  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  juvenile  delinquents,  as  to  it  may 
seem  proper.  Nor  shall  it  apply  to  any  fund  or  property  now  held,  or  which  may 
hereafter  be  held  by  the  State  for  educational  purposes. 

This  amendment  was  agreed  to  by  the  Commission,  concurred  in  by  two 
successive  Legislatures,  and  adopted  by  the  people. 

Education. —  The  subject  of  education,  the  disposition  and  control  of  the  funds, 
and  the  supervision  of  the  common  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  was 
referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Townsend,  Robinson,  Silliman  and 
Davis.  This  committee  reported  adversely  on  various  propositions,  and  the  reports 
were  agreed  to. 

Municipal  Government. —  The  subject  of  municipal  reform  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Opdyke,  Silliman,  Townsend,  Pratt,  Burdett*  and 
Rogers.  This  committee  reported  a  new  article  relating  to  the  government  of 
cities.  In  submitting  the  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  article,  the 
committee  said :  “  The  Commission  felt  impelled  to  make  an  effort  to  secure 

municipal  reform  in  consequence  of  the  late  development  of  astounding  frauds  in 
the  government  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  from  the  known  tendency  to 
demoralization  in  the  government  attaches  of  the  State.”  It  was  deemed  neces- 


*In  place  of  Mr.  Cassidy,  deceased. 
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sar)  to  secure  new  safeguards ;  and  as  the  duties  of  a  municipal  government 
“relate  directly  to  the  material  interests  of  citizens,  and  to  the  care  and 
preservation  of  property,”  it  was  deemed  clearly  right  to  vest  in  the  holders  of 
property  the  power  to  check  improper  expenditures  of  money.  *  *  *  * 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  has  decided  to  recommend  to  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Legislature  and  the  people,  section  three  of  this  article,  which 
provides  for  a  board  of  audit  in  each  city,  chosen  by  tax  payers  and  clothed  with 
power  to  restrain  excessive  taxation  and  the  lavish  or  corrupt  expenditure  of  money.” 
The  amendment  prohibited  the  Legislature  from  conferring  any  other  powers  on  the 
Board  of  Audit,  in  order  to  preclude  any  attempt  to  vest  it  with  political  authority. 
Majors  of  cities  vrere  clothed  with  ample  executive  povrer,  and  enlarged  powers  of 
local  government  were  conferred  upon  cities.  This  article  did  not  meet  the 
approval  of  the  Legislature. 


Action  of  the  Legislature  and  the  People. 


The  amendments  to  the  Constitution  proposed  by  the  Commission  were  approved 
by  the  Legislature  of  1873,  with  the  exception  of  the  article  relating  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  cities.  The  Legislature  of  1874,  however,  rejected  the  amendments  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  State  officers,  and  the  amendment  to  article  six.  This 
resulted  in  the  postponement  of  the  organic  changes  in  the  government  of  the 
prisons  and  public  works  until  a  new  election  of  Senators.  The  Legislature  of  1875 
adopted  the  portions  of  article  five,  as  proposed  by  the  Commission,  relating  to  these 
two  departments  of  administration,  and  they  were  submitted  to  the  people  by  the 
Legislature  of  1876.  All  the  amendments  submitted  to  the  people  vrere  adopted  by 
them.  The  vote  on  the  various  propositions  w^as  as  follows  : 


SUBJECTS. 

For. 

Against. 

Suffrage  and  bribery, .  .... 

The  Legislature  and  its  organization, . 

Forms  and  safeguards  of  legislation, . 

Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor, .  . 

Finance  and  canals,  - . 

Corporations,  local  liabilities  and  appropriations, . 

State  appropriations,  - . 

Compensation  of  certain  officers, . 

Oath  of  office,  -  --  --  -  . 

Relating  to  official  corruption, . 

Time  to  take  effect, . 

Public  works, . .  . 

State  Prisons, . 

367.635 

325.904 

435.313 

336,197 

428,190 

337.891 
336,237 
335 . 548 
352,514 
351.693 

446,883 

535.153 

530,226 

177.033 

206,029 
98,050 
196,125 
104, 139 
194,236 

195.047 

*94.933 
179.365 
177,923 
85.758 
81 ,832 
80,358 

These  amendments  were  approved  by  the  people  at  the  general  election  in 
November,  1874,  except  the  amendments  in  relation  to  the  public  works  and  State 
prisons,  which  were  adopted  in  November,  1876. 
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The  Commission  and  its  Progressive  Work. 

It  was  the  ancient  maxim  of  those  who  represented  kings  rather  than  the 
people  that  “  Nations  perish  when  they  change."  Had  this  maxim  been  the  rule 
of  this  Nation,  or  of  this  State,  there  would  have  been  no  improvement  upon  the 
early  and  most  despotic  governments  of  the  world.  There  would  have  been  no 
religious  liberty  for  opposing  sects  and  creeds ;  no  civil  liberty  except  the  civil 
liberty  of  despotic  power.  There  would  have  been  no  Magna  Charta;  no  elective 
franchise ;  no  parliamentary,  Federal  or  State  power  to  represent  the  people  ;  no 
colonial  home  authority ;  no  constitutional  form  of  government  whatever.  The 
king  would  have  either  been  supreme  or  have  divided  his  authority  with  the 
barons.  Nothing  on  earth  could  have  been  harder  to  secure  than  privileges  finally 
forced  from  those  born  to  the  manor  —  from  czars,  emperors  and  kings — in  the 
form  of  charters,  proclamations,  commissions,  star  chambers  and  kindred  authorities 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  and  from  political  and  municipal  monopolies  and  cor¬ 
porations  to  the  rights  of  individuals  as  citizens  and  members  of  society,  and  in 
the  end  to  popular  governments  and  States. 

The  Constitutional  Commission  of  1872-73  became  a  public  necessity,  and  this 
necessity  was  made  manifest  by  what  the  Convention  of  1867-68  had  failed  to  do, 
and  this  failure  came  chiefly  from  two  causes.  First,  from  an  excess  of  the 
number  of  members  elected  to  make  the  proper  changes ;  and  secondly,  from  the 
criticisms  in  the  press  and  forums  upon  the  length  of  its  sessions  and  the  quantity 
of  its  recommendations,  rather  than  the  quality  of  its  work.  It  attempted  to  make 
a  new  Constitution  rather  than  amend  the  Constitution  with  which  the  people  had 
been  made  familiar  for  twenty-one  years,  and  which  constitutionally  had  been  very 
generally  amended  by  the  Conventions  of  1821  and  1846,  and  especially  in  the 
convention  of  the  latter  year,  nearly  all  of  whose  work  had  been  approved  by  the 
people. 

The  two  papers  in  The  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York  upon  “The 
Commonwealth "  and  “  The  Legislature  ”  embody  the  history,  the  spirit  and  the 
latest  changes  in  the  Constitution.  Step  by  step  they  show  the  progress  made 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  but  the  strict  letter  of  the  fundamental  law  fails 
to  express  all  that  it  means  in  the  too  general  neglect  of  the  people  to  vote  upon 
amendments  when  presented  for  popular  approval  or  disapproval.  Where  over 
eleven  hundred  thousand  votes  were  polled  for  the  Electoral  tickets  for  President 
and  Vice-President  in  1880,  only  about  534,511  were  cast  in  1874  for  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  votes  upon  later  amendments. 
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Questions  of  the  first  importance,  where  there  is  no  patronage  in  the  form  of 
official  place,  awaken  the  least  interest.  Even  the  amended  Judiciary  Article  adopted 
November  2,  1869,  and  the  only  article  changing  the  Constitution  then  approved 
by  the  people,  received  but  487,682  votes  in  all,  and  a  majority  of  only  6,798. 

The  elective  Judiciary  thus  established  by  the  convention  and  people  continues 
to  be  one  of  the  most  debatable  provisions  of  constitutional  wisdom  and  of  public 
law.  Past  experience,  however,  has  proved  that  upon  the  whold  it  is  always  safe 
to  trust  the  people,  and  time  has  also  proved  that  those  who  abuse  that  trust 
are  punished. 

The  limitations  upon  appropriations  for  charitable  purposes  in  the  Constitution 
as  it  is,  grew  out  of  State  legislation  for  purely  local  objects  in  the  legislation 
of  very  many  previous  years  ;  and  neither  the  Legislature  nor  the  people  hesitated, 
when  the  evil  became  apparent,  to  take  away  the  power  which  had  been  thus 
abused.  And  this  has  been  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  people  from  April  20, 

1 777,  when  the  State  government  originated,  to  the  present  time. 

This  constitutional  development  steadily  continued  from  1846,  indeed  we  might 
say  from  1777,  to  the  amendments  made  in  1876,  1879,  1880,  and  those  proposed 
in  1881  and  1882.  What  the  Constitutional  Commission  labored  for  most  earnestly 
in  1872-73  was  the  limitation  of  State  and  local  indebtedness,  which  in  very  many 
of  the  towns,  counties  and  cities  of  the  State  had  assumed  enormous  proportions. 
The  subject  of  local  indebtedness  is  now  again  to  be  submitted  to  the  people  ;  also 
the  question  of  free  canals  in  the  interest  of  internal  trade  and  commerce,  and  the 
appointment  of  an  additional  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  to  prevent  the  law’s  delay. 

The  new  and  altered  parts  of  the  amended  Constitution  embrace  sections  one 
and  two  of  the  second  article,  relating  to  the  qualification  of  voters  and  the  exclusion 
of  certain  persons  altogether  from  the  right  of  suffrage ;  the  important  clauses  in 
sections  five,  six,  seven  and  eight,  and  from  sections  seventeen  to  twenty-five  inclu¬ 
sive  of  the  third  article;  the  first,  fourth,  eighth  and  ninth  sections  of  article  fourth; 
the  third  and  fourth  sections  of  article  fifth;  section  three,  second  clause,  of  article 
seven,  and  sections  six,  thirteen  and  fourteen  of  the  same  article,  sections  four,  ten 
and  eleven  of  article  eight ;  section  nine  of  article  ten ,  section  one  of  article 
twelve,  including  the  whole  article,  and  section  one  of  aiticle  fifteen. 

These  several  provisions  relate  to  the  franchise,  and  extend  it  to  electors  engaged 
in  the  service  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  war;  to  offers  or 
promises  of  pay  for  votes  or  influence  in  any  election ,  to  the  increased  pay  of 
members  of  the  Legislature  from  $300  to  $1,500  a  year;  the  prohibition  of  civil 
appointments  to  members  of  the  Legislature ;  to  persons  disqualified  from  being 
members  of  the  Legislature ;  to  all  existing  laws,  by  requiring  the  insertion  of  each 
part  of  the  old  law  which  is  made  a  new  law ;  to  private  and  local  bills,  general 
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laws,  and  street  railroads ;  to  the  auditing  or  allowing  of  private  claims ;  to  the 
imposition  of  taxes  and  the  manner  of  imposing  them ;  to  the  powers  of  super¬ 
visors,  and  their  election  ;  to  extra  compensation  of  public  officers,  servants,  agents 
or  contractors  ;  to  the  duties,  powers  and  pay  of  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  with  a  clause  in  this  provision  —  article  fourth,  section  ninth — limiting 
the  time  for  the  approval  of  bills  to  thirty  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 

Legislature,  and  permitting  the  Governor  to  reject  any  of  the  items  for  the  appro¬ 
priation  of  money.  This  clause  has  saved  millions  of  dollars  to  the  State  since  its 
adoption  by  the  people  on  the  3d  of  November,  1874. 

The  other  great  changes  in  the  amended  Constitution  relate  to  the  Superintend¬ 
ents  of  Public  Works  and  Prisons ;  to  extra  compensation  ;  to  the  leasing  of, 
and  expenditures  upon  canals,  now  confined  to  the  Erie,  Oswego,  Champlain  and 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canals,  which  cannot  be  sold  ;  to  claims  upon  the  State  barred 
by  the  lapse  of  time ;  to  the  limitation  of  existing  claims  ;  to  forbidding  the  loan¬ 
ing  of  the  credit  or  money  of  the  State  to  associations,  corporations  or  private 

undertakings,  and  imposing  a  like  restraint  upon  cities,  towns  and  villages,  and  to 

the  prohibition  of  changes  in  the  amount  of  compensation  to  officers  whose  salaries 

are  named  in  the  Constitution  or  fixed  by  law,  all  fees  and  perquisites  being  abol¬ 
ished.  The  iron-clad  oath  against  bribery,  and  with  respect  to  fidelity  and  integrity, 
closes  the  important  work  of  the  Constitutional  Commission. 

The  people  of  this  State  may  congratulate  themselves  that  they  passed  long  ago 
beyond  the  form  of  constitution  granted  by  a  king  to  his  subjects,  and  beyond 
the  old-time  forms  of  compact  which  the  one  man  called  sovereign  made  with  the 
people  at  large.  With  us  that  alone  is  a  constitutional  form  of  government  where 
the  people  make  the  Legislature,  and  the  Legislature,  as  the  people’s  representa¬ 
tives,  make  or  unmake  what  the  people  rightfully  ask  for.  The  written  fundamental 
authority,  to  which  even  the  Legislature  alone  can  add  nothing  and  from  which  it 
alone  can  take  nothing,  is  not  only  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  but  the  bond 
of  security  and  safety  for  all  time. 


OLD  AND  NEW  CAPITOLS. 


By  GEORGE  G.  HOSKINS. 
CHAPTER  I. 


Location  of  the  Capital  under  the  Colonial  Governments.  —  Sessions  of  the  General 

Assembly  and  Council.  —  Places  of  Meeting  of  the  Provincial  Congresses. _ The 

State  Legislature.  —  Seat  of  Government  under  the  State.  —  Located  at  Albany. _ 

First  Place  of  Meeting  of  the  Legislature. —The  Old  Court  House. 


<aTEW  AMSTERDAM  was  the  Capital  of  the  Province  of  New  Netherland.  The 
Stadt  Huys — State  House  —  was  the  official  place  of  meeting  for  all  duly 
authorized  assemblies  of  the  representatives  of  the  people ;  and  the  Fort  was  the 
seat  of  the  Executive  department.  The  towns  on  Long  Island,  however,  which  were 
rendered  virtually  independent  of  either  Dutch  or  English  by  the  Hartford  treaty  of 
1650,  held  popular  gatherings  during  troublesome  times,  at  some  convenient  point  on 
the  island.  In  1653,  when  Underhill  hoisted  the  English  colors  at  Flushing  and 
Hempstead,  an  informal  meeting  of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  Hempstead,  Graves¬ 
end,  Flushing  and  Newtown  was  held  at  the  last-named  place,  and  a  convention  was 
called  to  meet  at  New  Amsterdam,  the  delegates  to  which  met  at  the  old  Stadt 
Huys.  Again,  in  1664,  when  the  towns  of  Hempstead,  Gravesend,  Flushing, 
Newtown  and  Jamaica  united  under  the  presidency  of  John  Scott,  a  convention 
of  delegates  from  the  towns  of  Flatlands,  Brooklyn,  Flatbush,  New  Utrecht,  and 
Bushwick  was  held  at  Flatbush,  the  result  of  which  was  that  a  formal  convention 
or  Diet  of  the  Province  was  held  at  the  City  Hall  in  New  Amsterdam.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  occupancy  of  the  Province  by  the  English,  a  convention  was 
held  at  Hempstead,  in  1665,  which  was  composed  only  of  delegates  from  the  towns 
on  Long  Island  and  from  Westchester,  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  the  new  admin¬ 
istration  of  affairs.  In  1673,  when  the  Dutch  temporarily  reoccupied  the  island  of 
Manhattan,  a  convention  of  the  eastern  towns  of  Long  Island  was  held  at  Jamaica, 
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to  confer  with  the  Dutch  commanders;  and  in  1674  the  Dutch  towns  held  a  con¬ 
vention  at  New  Orange  (New  York)  to  confer  with  Director-General  Colve. 

The  seat  of  government  remained  at  New  York  during  the  continuance  of 
English  authority.  At  various  times,  however,  the  Council  and  General  Assembly 
met  elsewhere.  Sessions  were  held  at  Jamaica  in  1702  and  in  1753;  at  Green¬ 
wich  in  1745,  and  at  Brookland  in  1746.  The  Council  met  at  Fort  George  until 
1 735,  when  it  was  decided  that  the  Governor  could  not  meet  with  it,  and  it  was 
therefore  deemed  more  fitting  its  independence  that  it  should  meet  elsewhere.  It 
accordingly  met  thereafter  in  a  room  in  the  City  Hall,  where  the  Assembly  also 
held  its  sessions.  The  City  Hall  was  built  in  Wall  street  just  before  the  year 
1700,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  colonial  and  city  governments.  In  1752 
the  Legislature  met  for  a  time  at  the  house  of  Jacob  Dyckman ;  in  1753,  in  the 
Bowery  lane;  in  1759,  at  the  house  of  Teunis  Sumerendyck,  all  of  which  places 
of  meeting  were  in  the  Out-ward  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  fort  was  just  below  the  Bowling  Green.  Bridge,  Whitehall  and  State 
streets  and  the  Bowling  Green  now  bound  the  square  which  it  once  occupied.  The 
Governor  lived  in  an  old  brick  mansion  within  the  walls  of  the  fort,  near  the  upper 
end  of  what  is  now  the  Battery,  and  his  official  residence  was  called  Fort  George. 
It  was  burned  down,  with  tragic  consequences,  during  the  fire  of  1740. 

The  Colonial  Legislature  met  generally  in  the  City  Hall  until  its  final  adjourn¬ 
ment,  April  3,  1775.  Thereafter  the  Council  met  on  board  the  ship  Dutchess  of 
Gordon,  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  until  it  tired  of  the  farcical  formality.  A 
Provincial  Convention  was  held  April  20,  1775,  at  the  Exchange,  foot  of  Broad 
street,  which  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  merchants,  and  was  well  adapted  for 
the  purpose.  The  Provincial  Congresses  met  in  the  city  of  New  York  until  the 
30th  of  June,  1776,  when  the  Third  Congress  was  compelled  to  adjourn  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  threatened  attack  upon  the  city  by  the  British  troops. 

The  Fourth  Provincial  Congress,  or  Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  met  at  the  court-house  in  White  Plains,  Westchester  county,  July  9, 
1776,  and  agreed  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  was  also  read  before 
the  building,  then  temporarily  the  capitol  of  the  new  State.  On  the  27th  of  July 
it  adjourned  to  meet  at  Harlem  on  the  29th,  where  it  continued  in  session  until  the 
29th  of  August,  when  it  adjourned  to  Fishkill,  meeting  in  the  Episcopal  church 
in  that  place  in  September.  Here  the  members  of  the  Convention  provided  them¬ 
selves  with  the  weapons  of  war,  and  thereafter  legislated  with  arms  in  their  hands. 
The  Committee  of  Safety,  when  in  session  at  Fishkill,  met  at  the  Wharton  House. 

The  Convention  adjourned  in  December,  1776,  to  meet  at  Kingston,  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1777.  It  is  probable  that  the  Convention,  or  rather  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
first  met  at  the  court-house  in  Kingston.  The  Convention  may  have  changed  its 
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place  of  meeting  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  annoyance  arising  from  the 
over-crowded  state  of  the  jail  below  the  chamber  in  the  court-house ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  general  belief  is  correct,  that  the  Constitution  of  the  State  was 
adopted  at  the  inn  of  Captain  Evart  Bogardus.  This  building  was  destroyed  in 
the  fire  that  occurred  October  1 6,  1777,  on  the  occasion  of  Vaughan’s  expedition. 
A  stone  building  was  erected  on  the  site,  corner  of  Maiden  lane  and  Fair  street, 
which  was  afterward  known  as  the  Constitution  House.  This  house  was  the 
head-quarters  of  the  supporters  of  Jay;  while  the  rendezvous  of  the  Clinton  party 
was  at  the  inn  kept  by  Conrad  C.  Elmendorph,  on  the  opposite  corner  diagonally. 

The  new  State  Government  was  organized  in  September.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  occupied  the  court-house,  the  other  departments  of  Government  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  meet  elsewhere.  The  Council  of  Safety  adjourned  October  nth,  to  meet 
at  Elmendorph’s.  The  Senate  sat  at  the  house  of  Abraham  Van  Groesbeck,  on 
East  Front  street  near  its  junction  with  North  Front  street.  The  Assembly 
probably  met  in  a  room  in  Bogardus’  inn  known  as  the  Assembly  Chamber. 
The  Governor  resided  with  his  brother-in-law,  Christopher  Tappan,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Wall  and  North  Front  streets. 

The  approach  of  the  enemy  caused  the  Legislature  to  adjourn  to  Poughkeepsie, 
where  it  met  in  January,  1778,  at  the  Van  Kleeck  House,  which  was  the  accus¬ 
tomed  place  for  holding  popular  meetings.  Thereafter  it  met,  successively,  at 
Kingston,  Albany,  Kingston,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  Kingston,  New 
York,  Poughkeepsie,  Albany,  New  York,  Albany,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  When 
in  session  in  the  latter  city,  the  Legislature  met  in  the  City  Hall. 

The  strife  between  Albany  and  New  York,  as  the  permanent  location  of  the 
seat  of  Government,  was  very  earnest;  and,  as  usual,  a  compromise  party  existed, 
which  sought  to  provide  that  the  Legislature  should  meet  alternately  in  each  city. 
In  1796,  the  friends  of  Albany  originally  controlled  the  Assembly,  in  which  body 
the  vote  stood  fifty-three  in  favor  of  Albany  and  fifty  opposed  thereto;  and  the 
friends  of  New  York  controlled  the  Senate.  The  latter,  however,  finally  yielded, 
the  vote  standing  nineteen  to  nineteen,  and  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  giving  the  casting  vote  in  favor  of  Albany,  where 

the  Legislature  accordingly  met  on  the  3d  of  January,  1797. 

An  act  for  establishing  the  permanent  seat  of  Government  was  introduced  into 
the  Assembly  January  14,  by  Gaylord  Griswold,  a  member  from  Herkimer,  and 
on  the  25th  of  the  same  month  the  President  of  the  Senate  laid  before  that  body 
a  resolution  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany  offering  to  present  to  the 
State  sufficient  ground  on  which  to  erect  public  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Griswold’s  bill  finally  passed,  with  the  title  amended  so  as  to  read: 
“  An  act  for  erecting  and  establishing  certain  public  offices  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
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and  for  other  purposes  therein  mentioned.”  The  bill  appropriated  ten  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  public  building  in  which  to  preserve  the  records 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  appointed  Philip 
Schuyler,  Abraham  Ten  Broeck,  Jeremiah  Van  Rensselaer,  Daniel  Hale  and  Teunis 
Ts.  Van  Vechten,  Commissioners.  The  offices  of  Treasurer  and  Comptroller  were 
also  located  in  Albany.  It  was  also  provided  that  the  Legislature  should  meet 
annually  in  Albany,  unless  it  had  specifically  adjourned  elsewhere,  or  unless  the 
Governor,  in  convening  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  should  by  proclamation  designate 
some  other  place  of  meeting.  Albany  thus  became  the  permanent  seat  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  By  an  act  passed  March  30,  1798,  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  additional 
was  appropriated  toward  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the  public  building. 

The  Legislature  assembled  for  several  years  in  the  court-house  at  Albany,  a 
small  building  on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Hudson  avenue.  It  was  an  ordinary 
four-story  building,  with  dormer  windows  and  gable  ends,  and  served  the  purposes 
of  a  State,  county  and  city  building  for  some  time,  but  not  without  causing  great 
dissatisfaction. 


CHAPTER  II. 


The  Old  Capitol.  —  Sale  of  the  Old  Court-House.  —  Act  for  the  Erection  of  a  New 
Building.  —  Commissioners  of  Construction. — The  Corner-Stone  Laid. — Comple¬ 
tion  and  Cost  of  the  Structure.  —  Its  Joint  Occupation.  —  Description  of  the 
Building. 

The  inadequate  accommodations  of  the  old  Court-House  led  to  the  adoption, 
early  in  1803,  by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Albany,  of  the  following 
resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  a  petition  be  presented  to  the  honorable  the  Legislature,  from 
this  Board,  for  an  act  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  State  and  Court-House  in 
the  public  square  of  this  city,  and  that  the  present  Court-House  be  sold  toward 

defraying  the  expense  thereof.  That  - ,  - ,  -  be  a  committee  to 

prepare  a  petition  and  cause  a  map  to  be  made  of  ground  in  the  square  suffi¬ 
ciently  spacious  and  suitable  for  such  purpose,  and  that  they  report  an  estimate  of 
the  sum  necessary  for  such  State  and  Court-House. 

John  Cuyler,  Charles  D.  Cooper  and  John  Van  Ness  Yates  were  appointed  the 
committee  under  the  resolution.  This  committee  submitted  a  report  on  the  7th 
of  March,  in  which  they  estimated  that  “  the  contemplated  State  and  Court-House 
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might  be  furnished  in  a  plain  and  commodious  manner,  with  little  or  no  decoration 
or  ornament,”  for  the  sum  of  $30,000.  They  estimated  that  the  old  Court-House 
and  ground  belonging  thereto  could  be  sold  for  $17,500,  and  that  the  Legislature 
would  probably  be  willing  to  grant  $3,000  toward  the  expense  of  furnishing  the 

apartments  to  be  occupied  by  the  State,  thus  leaving  $9,500  to  be  raised  by  tax 
on  the  cit\  and  county.  1  he  city  owned  twenty-seven  lots  near  and  about  the 

public  square.  I  he  twenty  lots  on  the  square  were  estimated  to  be  worth  $500 
each,  and  the  seven  lots  on  State  street  were  valued  at  $750  each.  The  aggre¬ 
gate  valuation,  therefore,  was  $15,000,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  erection  of 

the  new  State  and  Court-House  would  increase  the  value  of  the  lots  at  least 
fifty  per  cent,  so  that  the  city  would  gain  about  $8,000  by  the  projected  improve¬ 
ment.  The  public  square  was  known  as  Pinkster  Hill. 

The  petition  was  presented  in  the  Assembly  March  8,  1803,  and  was  referred 

to  the  members  from  Albany,  Philip  Spencer,  Jr.,  of  Dutchess,  John  Lamb  of 
Onondaga,  and  James  Moore  of  Otsego.  To  this  committee  there  were  added, 
March  14,  Daniel  D.  Tompkins  of  New  York,  subsequently  Governor  of  the  State, 
John  W  oodworth  of  Rensselaer,  and  Peter  Irving  of  New  York.  The  members 

from  Albany  were  Johan  Jost  Deitz,  John  Frisby,  Stephen  Lush,  Maus  Schermer- 

horn,  Peter  S.  Schuyler,  Jacob  Ten  Eyck.  The  following  is  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  in  the  Assembly  on  the  petition,  as  entered  upon  the  Journal  of  1803: 

March  19.  Mr.  Lush,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  petition 
of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany,  reported  as  follows: 

That  the  petitioners  set  forth  that  the  Court-House  in  the  said  city,  as  well  from  its  local  situa¬ 
tion  as  from  its  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  apartments  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature, 
has  become  inconvenient  for  the  transaction  of  public  business  ;  that  the  continual  passing  of  carts  and 
wagons  at  particular  seasons  renders  it  difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  from  the  noise  occasioned  thereby, 
to  attend  with  accuracy  to  the  debates  and  proceedings  of  the  different  bodies  assembled  in  the  Court- 
House  ;  that  from  these  and  other  inconveniences,  the  petitioners  are  desirous  that  a  State  and  Court- 
House  be  erected  in  the  said  city,  sufficiently  spacious  and  commodious  for  the  sessions  and  deliberations 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  government  ;  that  the  petitioners  will,  at  their  own  expense,  appropriate 
an  eligible  piece  of  ground,  in  the  public  square  of  the  said  city,  for  the  site  of  said  building,  and 
will  cause  the  present  Court-House  and  ground  thereto  belonging  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied 
toward  defraying  the  expense  of  erecting  the  same  ;  and  the  petitioners  pray  that  the  Legislature  will 
direct  the  building  of  such  State  and  Court-House  and  appropriate  such  sum  as  they  may  think  proper 
for  finishing  the  apartments  suitable  for  the  deliberations  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  and  the  different 
Councils  when  in  session,  and  to  cause  such  further  sum  as  may  be  necessary  to  be  raised  by  tax  on 
the  county  of  Albany. 

Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners  ought  to  be 
granted,  and  that  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  Legislature  to  grant  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  aid  of  the  undertaking,  and  that  if  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  present 
building,  and  the  ground  thereto  belonging,  together  with  the  said  ten  thousand 
dollars,  shall  not  be  sufficient  for  completing  the  said  building,  a  further  sum,  not 
exceeding  six  thousand  dollars,  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  city  and  county  of  Albany 
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in  the  following  manner,  to-wit :  One-half  part  thereof  on  the  city  of  Albany,  and 
the  remaining  half  part  thereof  on  the  county  of  Albany.  And  your  committee  are 
further  of  opinion  that  the  petitioners  have  leave  to  present  a  bill  for  the  above 
purposes. 

Ordered ,  That  leave  be  granted  to  the  petitioners  to  present  such  bill. 

March  22.  Mr.  Lush,  pursuant  to  leave  heretofore  given,  brought  in  a  bill 
entitled  “An  act  for  erecting  a  State  and  Court-House  in  the  city  of  Albany,  and  for 
defraying  the  expense  thereof,”  which  was  read  a  first  and  second  time,  and 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 

The  bill  failed  to  become  a  law  at  this  session.  Another  petition  was  accord- 
ingly  presented  from  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Commonalty  of  the  city  of  Albany, 
February  21,  1804,  and  it  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  consisting  of  Henry 
Rutgers  of  New  York,  James  Emott  of  Albany,  and  Sylvester  Dering  of  Suffolk. 
This  committee  reported,  on  the  1st  of  March,  that  “the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
ought  to  be  granted,  and  that  they  had  directed  their  chairman  to  ask  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  that  purpose.”  Leave  was  accordingly  granted,  and  Mr.  Rutgers 
introduced  an  act  for  erecting  a  State  and  Court-House  in  the  city  of  Albany,  which 
was  read  a  second  time,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  committed  to  a  committee  of 
the  whole.  On  the  26th  of  March,  an  act  making  provision  for  improving  Hudson’s 
river  below  the  city  of  Albany  was  reported  from  the  committee  of  the  whole,  and 
on  the  27th  it  was  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  James  Emott  of  Albany; 
Jedediah  Peck  of  Otsego;  Lucas  Elmendorf  of  Ulster;  Ashbel  Wells  of  Tioga, 
and  Sylvester  Dering  of  Suffolk.  The  bill  was  reported  complete  on  the  28th,  and 
ordered  engrossed  for  a  third  reading.  On  the  29th  it  was  again  recommitted  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  the  petition  of  the  authorities  of  Albany  relative  to  a 
new  State  and  Court-House  was  referred  to  the  same  committee.  The  House  then 
went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill,  reported  progress,  and  afterward 
referred  it  to  a  select  committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  Emott,  Elmendorf  and  Peck, 
with  power  to  report  complete.  On  the  30th  Mr.  Emott  reported  the  bill  back 
with  the  title  amended  by  adding  thereto,  “  and  for  other  purposes.”  The  bill  was 
ordered  engrossed,  and  was  passed  on  the  31st,  and  was  delivered  to  the  Senate  by 
Peter  S.  Schuyler  of  Albany,  and  Henry  Scott  of  Otsego,  where  it  was  read  a 
second  time  by  unanimous  consent  and  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  whole.  On 
the  3d  of  April  it  was  amended  in  the  Senate,  and  on  the  4th  it  was  passed  and 
delivered  to  the  House  by  Senators  Caleb  Hyde  and  Robert  Johnston.  The 
Assembly  concurred  in  the  amendments,  and  the  Council  of  Revision  approved  the 
bill  on  the  6th  of  April. 

The  act  making  provision  for  improving  Hudson’s  river  below  the  city  of 
Albany,  and  for  other  purposes,  provided  that  the  managers  of  lotteries  for  the 
encouragement  of  literature  should  raise  $20,000  by  lottery,  and  pay  the  same  to 
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the  commissioners  for  the  improvement  of  the  river.  They  were  also  to  raise 
$12,000,  and  pay  the  same  to  commissioners  named  in  the  act,  “for  the  erecting 
and  completing  a  public  building  in  the  city  of  Albany.”  The  commissioners  were 
John  Tayler,  Daniel  Hale,  Philip  S.  \  an  Rensselaer,  Simeon  De  Witt  and  Nicholas 
N.  Ouackenbush.  The  building  was  to  contain  “  sufficient  and  commodious  apart¬ 
ments  for  the  Legislature,  the  Council  of  Revision,  the  Courts  of  Justice,  and  for 
the  Common  Council  of  Albany,  and  the  commissioners  were  to  cause  it  to  be 
erected  on  such  construction  and  plan  as  to  them  might  seem  proper.  The  bill 
provided  for  “the  sale  of  the  present  Court  House,”  and  for  the  levying  of  a  tax 
of  $3,000  upon  the  city,  and  $3,000  upon  the  county  exclusive  of  the  city. 

The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  was  laid  April  23,  1806,  by  Philip  S.  Van 
Rensselaer,  Mayor  of  Albany,  in  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  John 
Lansing,  Jr.,  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  members  of  the  corporation,  the 
commissioners  for  erecting  the  building,  and  a  large  assemblage  of  citizens.  The 
work  proceeded  with  energy  during  the  year,  and  in  March,  1807,  the  commissioners 
presented  their  first  report.  They  had  expended  $33,200,  of  which  $17,200  had 
been  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  City  Hall,  $6,000  from  the  tax  on  the  city  and 
county  of  Albany,  and  $10,000  given  by  the  corporation  of  Albany,  in  addition  to 
the  tax  levied  by  the  Legislature.  No  money  had  then  been  received  by  the  State. 
On  the  10th  of  March,  1808,  the  commissioners  reported  that  they  had  received  a 
further  sum  of  $4,000  from  the  city  of  Albany,  $12,000  from  the  State,  which  were 
the  proceeds  of  the  first  lottery  grant,  and  a  further  sum  of  $20,000,  which  was  to 
be  reimbursed  to  the  State  by  lottery,  in  accordance  with  the  appropriation  act  of 
1807.  The  commissioners  reported  that  the  further  sum  of  $25,000  would  be 
necessary  to  complete  the  building,  which  was  promptly  voted  in  an  act  passed 
April  8,  1808.  The  act  also  required  that  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany 
should  level  and  ornament  the  ground,  and  that  the  building  should  be  ready  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature  the  following  November.  A  further  sum  of 
$5,000  was  appropriated  in  the  supply  bill,  March  29,  1809,  “to  defray  the  expense 
incurred  in  procuring  necessary  furniture  for  rooms  of  the  Legislature,  and  toward 
finishing  the  building.”  An  act"  passed  March  30,  1809,  entitled  “An  act  to  amend 
the  act  entitled  ‘An  act  for  regulating  trials  of  issues,  and  for  returning  able  and 
sufficient  jurors,  and  for  other  purposes,  did  in  fact  amend  such  act.  The  other 
purposes  ”  were  set  forth  in  the  second  section,  which  appropriated  an  additional 
$5,000  “  for  the  completion  of  the  public  building  in  the  city  of  Albany,  which 
building  shall  hereafter  be  denominated  The  Capitol;”  and  provided  that  “from 
and  after  the  first  day  of  August  next  the  courts  of  justice,  other  than  Justices’ 


*  Chapter  188,  Laws  of  1809. 
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Courts  and  Courts  of  Special  Sessions  held  in  said  city,  may  be  held  in  the  said 
Capitol,  and  writs  and  process  which  are  now  by  law  required  to  be  returnable  at 
the  City  Hall  shall  thereafter  be  returnable  at  the  Capitol  in  the  city  of  Albany. 
A  further  sum  of  $4,000  was  appropriated  April  5,  1810,  and  it  was  directed  that 
rooms  should  be  furnished  for  the  Council  of  Revision.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1811, 
another  sum  of  $4,000  was  appropriated.  By  an  act  passed  March  30,  18 11,  locating 
the  apartments  set  apart  for  public  purposes,  it  was  directed  that  the  Executive 
Department  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  that  the  Senate  and  Assembly  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  cellars  under  their  respective  chambers.  By  the  appro¬ 
priation  act  passed  April  15,  1814,  it  was  provided  that  the  commissioners  should 
receive  one  per  cent  of  the  moneys  expended  by  them,  when  they  rendered  their 
final  accounting.  This  they  did  that  year.  Their  statement  shows  that  they  had 
expended  $110,685.42,  of  which  $73,485.42  was  paid  by  the  State;  $34,200  by  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  $3,000  by  the  county  of  Albany.  John  Tayler  was  chairman 
of  the  commission. 

The  original  plan  of  the  Capitol  contemplated  a  stone  building,  “  one  hundred 
feet  by  eighty,  on  an  improved  plan,  embracing  much  elegance  with  great  con¬ 
venience  and  durability.”*  It  was  to  be  provided  with  a  portico,  having  steps  of 
freestone,  columns  of  marble  and  pediment  of  wood  ;  and  a  wooden  cornice  around 
the  building,  and  a  shingle  roof.  The  edifice  was  referred  to  by  Professor  Silliman, 
in  1813,  as  “a  large,  handsome  building,  the  furniture  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of 
splendor.”  In  1823,  while  the  Capitol  was  still  occupied  jointly  with  the  city,  Mr. 
Horatio  Gates  Spofford  described  the  building  in  detail.  He  said  : 

“  It  stands  at  the  head  of  State  street,  adjoining  the  public  park,  and  on  an 
elevation  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Hudson.  It  is  a 
substantial  stone  building,  faced  with  freestone  taken  from  the  brown  sandstone 
quarries  on  the  Hudson  below  the  Highlands.  The  walls  are  fifty  feet  high, 
consisting  of  two  stories,  and  basement  story  of  ten  feet.  The  east,  or  main  front, 
is  adorned  with  a  portico  of  Ionic  order,  tetrastile,  the  entablature  supporting  an 
angular  pediment,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  to  be  placed  the  arms  of  the  State. 
The  ceiling  of  the  hall  is  supported  by  a  double  row  of  reeded  columns  ;  the 
floors  are  vaulted  and  laid  with  squares  of  Italian  marble,  designedly  checked  with 
white  and  gray.  The  building  is  roofed  with  a  double  hip  of  pyramidal  form,  upon 
the  center  of  which  is  erected  a  circular  cupola,  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  which 
contains  a  small  bell  for  the  use  of  the  courts.  On  its  dome  is  a  statue  of 
Themis,  facing  eastward,  a  carved  figure  of  wood,  eleven  feet  in  height,  holding  a 
sword  in  her  right  hand  and  a  balance  in  her  left.”  Referring  to  the  Senate  and 
Assembly  chambers,  he  said:  “In  the  furniture  of  these  rooms  there  is  a  liberal 
display  of  public  munificence,  and  the  American  eagle  assumes  almost  imperial 
splendor.” 


*  Alban)-  Daily  Advertiser's  account  of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone. 
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The  stone  projection  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  Capitol  was  the  work  of  a 
stone-cutter  named  Ferguson,  who  made  it  from  an  engraving  of  a  sun-dial  contained 
in  the  celebrated  “  Lectures  on  Select  Subjects  in  Mechanics,  Hydrostatics,  etc.,”  by 
his  namesake,  Ferguson,  of  Scotland.  It  is  oval  in  form,  and  contains  twelve 
notches.  The  hour  marks  which  were  painted  upon  it  have  been  effaced  for  many 
years  by  the  action  of  the  weather.  The  dial  was  directed  to  be  placed  on  the 
building  by  a  resolution  of  the  Common  Council,  passed  May  27,  1822,  the  work  to 
be  done  by  the  City  Superintendent  and  Surveyor,  Philip  Hooker,  at  an  expense 
not  to  exceed  $15.  The  work  was  done  with  the  approval  of  Simeon  De  Witt, 
Surveyor-General. 

When  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette*  visited  the  country  in  1825,  he  was  enter¬ 
tained  in  the  Assembly  chamber,  and  received  the  people  on  a  platform  erected  over 
the  main  portico.  The  spikes  inserted  in  the  pillars  to  sustain  the  platform  still 
remain. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Copartnership  with  Albany  Unwise. —  Effort  to  Remove  the  Seat  of  Government. _ 

The  Capitol  Criticized.— Purchase  of  the  Rights  of  Albany  in  Building  and 
Park.  — The  Edifice  Improved.— Another  Effort  to  Secure  Removal. —  The 
Capitol  again  Condemned. —  Further  Improvements  in  the  Building.  —  Attempt 
to  Secure  Submission  of  Removal  to  the  People.— Its  Failure. —  Necessity  for 
a  New  Capitol.  —  Erection  of  the  State  Library.  —  Committee  Rooms  Secured.— 
The  Old  Capitol  Finally  Completed. 


The  original  purpose,  in  the  erection  of  the  public  building,  ivas  to  provide  a 
joint  State  and  Court-House,  to  be  used  by  State,  city  and  county.  In  enforcement 
of  this  plan,  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  1st  of  April,  1807, 
adopted  a  resolution  declaring  as  the  sense  of  the  board  that,  when  “completed,” 
the  public  building  shall  “  be  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature,  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  this  county, 
the  Mayor’s  Court  and  Common  Council  of  this  city,  and  such  other  purposes  as 
may  not  be  incompatible  with  the  uses  above  expressly  designated.”  It  was  further 
directed,  in  order  to  “confirm  the  said  appropriation,”  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution, 
certified  by  the  Mayor,  should  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 


*  During  the  Revolution,  the  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  had  his  head-quarters  for  a  time  in  an  old  Dutch  building  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  Nos  43  and  45  North  Pearl  street.  (See  Munsell’s  Annals  of  Albany.) 
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When  the  Capitol  was  first  opened  to  public  use,  the  various  departments  of 
State  and  local  governments  were  distributed  as  follows :  the  Executive  chamber, 
south-east  corner,  main  floor  ;  the  Senate  chamber,  south-west  corner,  main  floor ;  the 
Assembly  chamber,  north-west  corner,  main  floor;  the  Supreme  Court,  south-east 
corner,  second  floor.  The  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  and  the  Mayor’s  Court  also  occupied  rooms  on  this  floor. 
The  Council  chamber  of  the  city  of  Albany  was  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
main  floor.  The  Mayor’s  office,  the  State  Library,  the  office  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  room  for  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Useful  Arts 
were  in  the  attic;  and  the  offices  of  the  County  Clerk,  the  Marshal  of  the  city,  and 
the  rooms  of  the  keeper  of  the  Capitol  were  in  the  “abasement.”  There  was  not  a 
committee  room  in  the  entire  building. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  building  so  crowded  was  regarded  as  any  thing  but 
“commodious”  by  its  occupants.  This  feeling  finally  found  expression  in  1829. 
On  the  28th  of  February,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Assembly  by  Hon. 
•Eli  Savage,  a  representative  from  the  county  of  Oneida,  residing  at  New  Hartford, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  one  from  each  Senate  district,  to 
inquire  into  the  expediency  of  removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Utica.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  fifty-five  to  fifty-two,  and  the  following  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed:  Eli  Savage  of  Oneida;  Aaron  O.  Dayton  of  New  York; 
Abraham  D.  Soper  of  Ulster ;  Alonzo  C.  Paige  of  Schenectady ;  Phineas  Randall 
of  Montgomery;  Amasa  Dana  of  Tompkins;  Walter  Hubbell  of  Onondaga;  Millard 
Fillmore  of  Erie.  This  committee  submitted  an  elaborate  report  on  the  21st  of 
April,  urging  that  the  copartnership  with  Albany  was  unwise  ;  that  the  rapid  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  western  portion  of  the  State  had  removed  the  center  of  population 
westward,  and  that  the  Capital  ought  to  be  removed,  and  setting  forth  the  advantages 
of  Utica  for  a  seat  of  government.  The  committee  also  remarked  : 

“  Notwithstanding  the  heavy  expenditures  of  money  in  the  erection  of  the 
present  Capitol,  it  is  not  a  very  flattering  specimen  of  architecture,  and  its  internal 
arrangement  is  very  far  from  being  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
designed.  Nearly  $8,000  have  been  expended  in  repairs  since  its  erection  ;  and  at 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  it  has  been  proposed  to  erect  a  new  building 
for  the  public  convenience,  and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Assembly,  having  passed 
the  Senate,  for  putting  an  end  to  the  co-tenancy  between  the  State  and  the  countv 
of  Albany.” 

The  report  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution  appointing 
Henry  Huntington,  Thomas  B.  Hubbard,  Joseph  Kirkland,  Samuel  Stocking,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Hunt,  Alexander  B.  Johnson,  Samuel  Beardsley,  William  Clarke  and 
Abraham  Yarick  commissioners  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  removal 
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of  the  seat  of  government  to  Utica.  The  report  was  laid  upon  the  table.  The 
act  referred  to  in  the  extract  above  quoted,  passed  on  the  4th  of  May  with  some 
amendments,  and  was  approved  on  the  5th  by  Governor  Throop.*  It  appropriated 
$I7>5°°>  t°  be  paid  to  the  city  and  county  of  Albany  on  condition  that  all  rights 
and  interests  in  the  Capitol  and  park  should  be  released.  The  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  was  authorized  to  meet  on  the  last  d  uesday  of  May  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  proposition.  The  terms  were  accepted,  and  a  new  City  Hall  was 
erected  in  Albany,  which  was  occupied  in  1831. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Capitol  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  Senate  and 
Supreme  Court  were  exchanged  ;  the  Supreme  Court  taking  the  south-west  corner 
of  the  main  floor,  and  the  Senate  occupying  the  south-east  corner  of  the  second 
floor.  When  this  exchange  was  made  there  was  a  gallery  on  the  north  side  of 
the  new  Senate  chamber.  I  his  was  removed,  and  a  floor  was  constructed  on  the 
level  of  the  gallery,  securing  additional  rooms.  One  of  these  rooms  was  occupied 
by  the  Supervisors  of  the  county  of  Albany.  The  State  Library,  from  its  foundation 
in  1818,  occupied  rooms  on  the  north  side  of  the  Capitol. 

When  the  State  came  into  full  possession  of  the  Capitol,  it  undertook  to  adapt 
the  building  to  its  necessities.  The  rooms  vacated  by  the  city  and  courity  were 
appropriated,  but  they  were  inadequate  to  the  purpose.  The  subject  of  removal 
was  agitated,  and  petitions  were  presented  in  its  favor  in  the  years  1837,  1838,  1839. 
The  principal  argument  in  favor  of  a  change  in  the  seat  of  government  was  the 
inaccessibility  of  Albany, f  and  the  westward  tendency  of  population.  In  1839,  three 
reports  were  presented  on  the  subject  to  the  Assembly.  The  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  were  opposed  to  removing  the  Capital  west,  but  one  of  the  majority  pursued 
a  different  line  of  reasoning,  so  that  the  majority  did  not  agree  in  ail  respects  in 
the  subject-matter  of  the  report  to  be  submitted.  Messrs.  John  Davis,  Peter  B. 
Porter,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Jackson  submitted  a  report  May  2,  in  favor  of  Albany.  Two 
days  later  Mr.  Thomas  McElrath  submitted  a  report  anticipating  the  greatness  of 
New  York  city,  and  giving  expression  to  his  individual  preference  for  that  locality. 
On  the  2d  of  May,  Ward  Hunt  and  J.  P.  Couch  submitted  their  report  in  favor  of 
removal.  They  estimated  the  value  of  the  property  of  the  State  in  Albany  as 
follows:  Capitol,  $100,000;  old  State  Hall,  $20,000;  new  State  House,  $150,000; 
Governor’s  residence,!};  $19,000;  total,  $289,000.  They  made  the  following  criticisms 
upon  the  Capitol : 


*See  chapter  372,  Laws  of  1829. 

■(■This  argument  was  removed  when  the  projected  system  of  railroads  was  completed. 

| The  residence  of  Mr.  Edwin  Croswell  had  been  purchased  for  an  Executive  mansion;  but  it  was  subsequently  sold. 
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“The  present  Capitol  is  very  inconvenient,  and  in  some  respects  unfit  for  the 
Capitol  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Without  stopping  to  remark  upon  its  total 
want  of  beauty  and  elegance,  we  would  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  small¬ 
ness  and  inconvenience  of  the  Senate  chamber.  A  more  inconvenient  and  illy 
arranged  place  for  the  deliberations  of  the  thirty-two  honorable  Senators  of  the  State 
of  New  York  could  scarcely  be  found.  The  Assembly  chamber,  too,  is  much  too 
small  for  the  proper  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  members.  The  committee  would 
also  mention  the  remarkable  fact  that  in  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  no  provision, 
whatever,  was  made  for  committee  rooms,  and  to  the  present  time  there  has  not 
been,  and  is  not  now,  a  single  committee  room  connected  with  or  near  the  Capitol. 
Those  having  business  before  committees  were  obliged  to  attend  at  the  private 
rooms  of  the  members  of  the  House,  or  at  the  Assembly  chamber.” 

These  just  criticisms  resulted  in  the  passage  of  an  act,  in  1840,*  in  pursuance 
of  which  the  Supreme  Court  room  was  divided  horizontally  into  two  apartments,  the 
lower  one  being  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Assembly,  and  the  upper  one  being 
continued  as  a  court-room.  The  Senate  chamber  was  likewise  entirely  changed  and 
remodeled.  In  1845  an  actf  was  passed  uniting  the  room  occupied  by  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  library  of  the  State  Library  to  the  Supreme  Court  room. 

Notwithstanding  these  improvements,  the  building  was  again  condemned,  in 

1846.  Petitions  were  presented,  containing  9,617  signatures,  for  the  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government.  This  resulted  in  the  presentation  of  a  majority  report 
recommending  the  submission  of  the  question  of  removal  to  the  people.  The 
report  was  presented  March  21,  1846,  by  Andrew  G.  Chatfield,  of  Steuben.  The 
arguments  in  favor  of  removal  were  urged,  and  the  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  Capitol  was  pressed.  The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  report : 

“Nothing  short  of  the  erection  of  another  Capitol,  upon  a  new  and  more 
extended  scale,  will  supply  the  deficiencies  in  the  present  edifice,  which  reflect  no 

credit  in  point  of  size  or  architectural  beauty  upon  the  State  for  whose  accommo¬ 

dation  it  was  originally  intended.  The  necessity  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol, 
not  only  for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Legislature,  but  of  the  principal 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  begins  to  press  itself  upon  the  public  attention,  and  is, 
indeed,  sufficiently  obvious.  Such  a  measure  can  be  deferred  with  propriety  only 
so  long  as  the  finances  of  the  State  may  be  deemed  in  an  unsuitable  condition 
to  meet  the  expense.  If  the  Capitol  is  to  remain  where  it  is,  a  new  and  more 
capacious  building  must  be  necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  all.” 

The  minority  of  the  committee  reported  against  submitting  the  question  of 

removal  to  the  people,  and  urged  the  importance  of  retaining  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  at  Albany.  It  was  signed  by  Thomas  Smith  of  Schoharie,  and  Caleb  D. 
Barton  of  Essex.  The  following  was  also  appended  to  the  report : 


*  Chapter  3S2  ;  passed  May  14,  1S40. 
fChapter  in;  passed  April  28,  1S45. 
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“The  undersigned  concurs  in  the  conclusions  of  the  foregoing  report.  He  does 
not  believe  that  the  public  interest  requires  the  removal  of  the  Capitol  from  its 
present  location,  or  that  the  public  voice  asks  for  the  submission  of  the  question 
to  a  popular  election,  especially  in  the  restrictive  manner  proposed,  or  that  any 
action  upon  the  subject  is  desired  by  the  people  generally,  or  is  expedient. 

“S.  J.  Tilden.” 

The  bill  for  the  submission  of  the  question  of  removal  to  the  people  failed,  but 
the  inadequacy  of  the  Capitol  continued  to  be  agitated.  Governor  Hunt,  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature  in  1851,  renewed  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor, 
Governor  Fish,  in  favor  of  erecting  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  State  Library. 
This  portion  of  the  message  was  referred  by  the  Assembly  to  the  Committee  on 
Joint  Library,  of  which  Hon.  Hamilton  Harris  of  Albany  was  Chairman,  and  Messrs. 
Jonathan  Stratton  of  Sullivan,  William  H.  Anthony  of  Richmond,  Joseph  B.  Var- 
num,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  and  William  A.  Fitzhugh  of  Monroe,  were  members.  The 
committee  reported  by  bill,  on  the  21st  of  January,  an  act  to  provide  for  the  erection 
of  a  State  Library  building,  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Legislature,  which 
was  finally  passed  on  the  14th  of  March  by  a  vote  of  seventy-four  to  thirteen. 
The  bill  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  reported  therefrom  on  the  17th  of  March  by  Senator  John  Snyder;  and  on 
the  15th  of  April  it  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  Two  days  thereafter  twelve 
Senators  resigned  and  the  Legislature  adjourned  sine  die.  After  the  vacancies  had 
been  filled  at  a  special  election,  the  Legislature  was  convened  in  special  session 
June  10  by  the  Governor,  and  the  bill  relating  to  the  State  Library  was  again 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  which  then  consisted  of  Senators 
joseph  Halsted,  Stephen  H.  Johnson  and  Henry  B.  Stanton.  The  Committee,  on 
the  1 2th,  reported  the  bill  favorably,  and  on  the  16th  it  was  passed,  receiving  the 
vote  of  twenty-one  Senators,  no  Senator  voting  in  the  negative.  The  bill  passed 
the  House  on  the  18th  by  a  vote  of  seventy-seven  to  four,  and  soon  thereafter 
received  the  signature  of  the  Governor.  By  the  provisions  of  the  act  the  trustees 
of  the  Capitol,  with  two  Regents  to  be  named  by  the  Board,  were  appointed 
trustees  for  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  State  Library,  and  the  extension 
of  the  Assembly  chamber.  It  also  directed  that  “the  rooms  in  the  Capitol  now 
occupied  by  the  State  Library  shall  be  fitted  up  for  committee  rooms  and  otherwise 
for  the  better  accommodation  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly.  The  trustees  submitted 
their  report  on  the  10th  of  February,  1852.“  They  stated  that  the  cost  of  the 
building,  according  to  contracts  entered  into,  would  be  $49,309 ;  of  the  fixtures, 
$21,850;  of  the  extension  to  the  Capitol,  $19,100;  and  they  anticipated  that  the 

*The  Trustees  were  :  Washington  Hunt,  Sanford  E.  Church,  Jonas  C.  Heartt,  Henry  S.  Randall,  John  C.  Wright,  Levi 
S.  Chatfield,  Gerritt  Y.  Lansing,  Rev.  John  N.  Campbell,  D.  D.  —  Assembly  Documents  1852,  No.  42. 
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building  would  be  ready  for  occupation  the  following  autumn.  In  1854,  by  the 
appropriation  act,*  the  sum  of  $20,000  was  appropriated  for  the  extension  of  the 
Capitol  and  the  erection  of  a  corridor  to  connect  the  same  with  the  Library  building. 

During  the  civil  war  the  entrance  hall  was  invaded  in  order  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  increased  business  of  the  Executive  department ;  one 
room  on  the  south  being  added  to  the  Executive  chamber,  and  another  room  on 
the  north  to  the  Adjutant-General’s  office.  A  room  was  subsequently  added  at  the 
rear  of  the  Assembly  chamber  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Assembly. 
Thus  the  Capitol  was  finally  completed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Inadequacy  of  the  Old  Capitol.  —  The  Trustees  of  the  Capitol  Procure  Plans  for 
a  New  Edifice. —  Movements  to  locate  the  Capitol  Elsewhere. — Their  Failure. — 
Erection  of  a  New  Capitol  in  Albany  Authorized. — The  Congress  Hall  Site. — 
The  Location  Confirmed. — Appointment  of  Commissioners.  —  Plans  for  the  New 
Edifice  Adopted. 

The  old  Capitol  was  confessedly  inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  State. 

The  repeated  additions  to  it  only  served  to  render  its  inconvenience  more  manifest. 

It  became  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  to  lease  rooms  in  private  houses  in  the 
vicinity  in  order  to  provide  accommodations  for  various  officers  and  departments, 
and  this,  of  course,  was  attended  by  great  discomforts  and  often  by  serious  delays. 

The  first  legislative  action  looking  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  building  took  place 

in  1863,  when,  by  a  clause  in  the  supply  bill,f  an  appropriation  of  $66,000  was  made 
for  the  purchase  of  a  block  of  buildings  on  State  street,  west  of  the  State  Library, 
some  of  the  houses  in  'Which  were  already  leased  to  the  State.  An  additional  sum 
of  $4,000  was  appropriated  for  expenses  incident  to  the  purchase.  The  day 
following  the  approval  of  this  bill  by  Governor  Seymour,  a  resolution  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  James  A.  Bell,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings,  as  follows: 

Resolved ,  That  it  be  referred  to  the  Trustees  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Committee,  on  Public  Buildings  (to  act  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  of 
the  Assembly,  if  appointed)  to  procure  suitable  plans  for  a  new  Capitol,  with 
adequate  accommodations  for  the  several  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  needed, 
and  to  report  to  the  next  Legislature.” 


*  Chapter  290;  passed  April  15,  1854. 


f  Chapter  210;  passed  April  23,  1863. 
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This  resolution  was  introduced  April  24,  1863,  by  unanimous  consent,  and  was 
adopted.  The  I  rustees  of  the  Capitol  at  that  time  were:  Horatio  Seymour, 
Governor;  David  R.  Floyd  Jones,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Horatio  Ballard,  Secretary 
of  State;  Lucius  Robinson,  Comptroller;  John  Cochrane,  Attorney-General;  The- 
ophilus  C.  Callicot,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  ;  the  full  committee  being  John  V.  L. 
Pruyn,  Alexander  H.  Bailey,  James  A.  Bell.  The  trustees  advertised  for  plans  in 
the  State  Paper,  in  August,  1863,  and  a  circular  was  issued  by  Mr.  Pruyn.  Accom¬ 
panying  this  circular  was  a  plan  of  the  grounds  occupied  by  the  Capitol,  and  of  the 
addition  purchased  by  the  State  under  authority  of  the  act  of  1863.  The  proposed 
site,  therefore,  was  the  square  bounded  in  front  by  the  Capitol  park,  southerly  by 
State  street,  westerly  by  Hawk  street,  and  northerly  by  Congress  street.  It  had 
also  been  suggested  that  the  square  on  the  north  extending  to  Washington  avenue, 
and  running  westerly  to  Hawk  street,  called  the  Congress  Hall  square,  should  be 
purchased  by  the  State  and  added  to  the  Capitol  grounds  ;  and  Mr.  Pruyn  called 
the  attention  of  architects  to  the  suggestion.  Three  designs  were  submitted  ;  and 
the  trustees,  in  their  report  under  date  of  March  1,  1864,  said  that  “they  give 
evidence  of  skill  and  of  careful  attention  by  the  respective  architects.”  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  plan  submitted  by  Messrs.  Fuller  and  Jones,  they  said  it  “was  much 
more  elaborate,  and  reflects  credit  on  their  ability  and  taste ;  not  only  are  the 
interior  arrangements  very  complete,  but  the  proposed  front  is  one  of  great  merit.” 
This  report  was  signed  by  Messrs.  Seymour,  Jones,  Robinson,  Cochrane  and  Pruyn. 

The  first  bill  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol  was  introduced  April 
12,  1864,  by  Senator  Bell,  pursuant  to  notice  given  March  21.  The  bill  was 
reported  the  following  day  by  Senator  William  Laimbeer,  Jr.,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Buildings,  and  was  passed  on  the  23d  of  April,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  4. 
The  bill  as  passed  contained  an  appropriation  of  $10,000.  It  was  lost  in  the 
Assembly  the  same  day,  the  vote  being  fifty-five  in  the  affirmative  to  twenty-eight 
in  the  negative. 

A  resolution  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  adopted,  January  27,  1865, 

appointing  a  committee  of  three  to  ascertain,  by  correspondence  with  various  munici¬ 
palities,  on  what  terms  the  grounds  and  buildings  necessary  for  a  new  Capitol  and 
public  offices  could  be  secured.  The  committee  consisted  of  Senators  \V  illiam  Laim¬ 
beer,  Jr.,  Orson  M.  Allaben  and  Charles  J.  Folger.  Circulars  were  sent  to  every 
city  and  many  villages.  Nearly  all  the  municipalities  addressed  paid  no  attention 
to  them.  No  replies  were  received  from  the  cities  of  Rochester,  Syracuse,  Elmira, 
Schenectady,  Hudson,  Troy,  Poughkeepsie,  and  none  from  most  of  the  villages. 
Buffalo,  Oswego  and  Utica  declined  to  send  any  propositions.  Lockport  had  no 
advantages  to  offer.  Margaretville  sent  a  witty  and  anonymous  communication 
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in  rhyming  verse.  Fulton  was  sarcastic  and  humorous.  Niagara  Falls  doubted  if 
the  proposals  were  sincerely  invited.  Whitestown  said  that  “  if  the  location  of  the 
capital  of  the  Empire  State  is  to  be  put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  like  the  yearly 
State  Fair,  or  the  poor-house  of  a  county,  then,  in  that  case,  the  village  of  Whites- 
boro’  is  not  a  competitor,”  but  it  had  any  number  of  desirable  acres  on  which  the 
necessary  buildings  could  be  erected.  Auburn  was  willing  to  be  liberal.  Yonkers 
offered  three  sites.  Athens  set  forth  its  advantages  in  glowing  colors.  President 
Kenyon,  of  Sandy  Hill,  resented  with  indignation  the  suggestion  that  the  “Capitol 
is  to  go  to  the  highest  bidder.”  Saratoga  Springs,  Sing  Sing,  Argyle  and  Fulton 
also  responded  with  more  or  less  of  earnestness.  New  York  city  offered  to  give  a  site 
in  the  Battery,  City  Hall  park,  Tompkins  square,  or  in  any  public  place,  and  erect 
all  the  buildings  necessary  free  of  expense  to  the  State,  and,  in  addition,  furnish 
one  hundred  feet  square  on  Fifth  avenue,  opposite  Central  Park,  and  erect  thereon 
a  suitable  house  for  an  executive  mansion.  Albany,  through  its  Mayor,  Hon.  Eli 
Perry,  offered  to  convey  Congress  Hall,  block  to  the  State,  or  any  other  lands  in 
the  city  which  might  be  required  for  the  purpose  of  a  new  Capitol.  The  committee 
submitted  a  report  March  30,  in  which  they  said  that  in  the  event  of  removal  of 
the  seat  of  government,  New  York  city  was  the  most  eligible  place.  They,  how¬ 
ever,  reached  the  following  conclusion  : 

“Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  to  remove  the  Capitol  from  Albany 
at  this  time  would  not  be  justifiable,  and  from  the  character  of  the  majority  of  the 
letters  received,  and  the  refusal  of  many  cities  and  villages  to  reply  to  the  circular 
of  the  committee,  we  think  it  cannot  be  desired  by  the  people  generally  throughout 
the  State.  In  conclusion  your  committee  would  recommend  the  passage  of  the  bill 
now  pending  before  the  Senate  for  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol  in  Albany,  with 
an  amendment  requiring  the  city  of  Albany  to  furnish,  free  of  expense  to  the  State, 
the  grounds  and  buildings  suitable  for  the  residence  of  the  Governor. 

“Wm.  Laimbeer,  Jr., 

“  O.  M.  Allaben. 

“The  undersigned  concurs  in  so  much  of  the  foregoing  report  as  recommends 
the  retention  of  the  site  of  the  State  Capitol  at  Albany,  upon  the  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  report  mentioned. 

“Chas.  J.  Folger.” 

The  bill  referred  to  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  January  26,  by  Senator  Ira 
Shafer,  and  was  passed  on  the  31st  of  March,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  in  the 
affirmative  to  six  in  the  negative.  An  amendment  requiring  Albany  to  furnish  a 
residence  for  the  Governor  was  lost,  receiving  ten  affirmative  votes  to  nineteen  in 
the  negative.  The  bill  was  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  in 
the  Assembly,  April  14,  by  its  chairman,  Thaddeus  W.  Collins  of  Wayne,  a  minority 
report  being  made  by  Abram  B.  Weaver  of  Oneida.  On  the  27th  of  April,  an 
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effort  v  as  made  to  make  the  bill  a  special  order,  but  it  failed,  sixty  to  fifty-one — 
not  two-thirds.  The  same  day,  however,  on  motion  of  Alexander  Robertson  of 
Albany,  the  House  went  into  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill,  by  a  vote  of 

eighty  to  thirty-one.  The  bill  was  amended,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Weaver,  by  a  vote 

of  sixty-five  to  thirty-two,  and  on  the  28th  it  was  passed,  as  amended,  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-five  to  thirty-three.  The  same  day  the  Senate  concurred  in  the  amend¬ 
ments.  The  act  was  approved  by  Governor  Fenton,  May  1,  1865. 

The  “Act  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol”*  provided  that  whenever, 
within  three  years,  the  city  of  Albany  shall  convey  to  the  State,  in  fee-simple  and 
unincumbered,  the  parcel  of  land  generally  known  as  Congress  Hall  block,  the 
Governor  shall  nominate,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  a  board  of 
three  commissioners,  to  be  known  as  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners,  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  new  Capitol  for  the  use  of  the  Executive,  Legislative  and 
Judicial  departments,  and  such  other  purposes  as  may  be  connected  therewith.  An 

appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  was  made  for  the  commencement  and  prose¬ 

cution  of  the  work.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  new  Capitol  shall  be  located 
upon  the  site  of  the  present  Capitol  and  certain  grounds  adjacent  thereto,  and 
“  built  of  such  material  and  in  such  manner  in  all  respects  as  will  best  promote  the 
public  interest  and  secure  the  completion  of  a  substantial  and  commodious  edifice.” 
Section  three  of  said  act  provided  : 

“  The  said  Board  of  Commissioners  shall  immediately  proceed,  in  such  manner 
as  they  may  deem  best,  to  procure,  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Albany,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  the  requisite  plans  for  a  new  Capitol,  and  the  necessary  accommo¬ 
dations  and  arrangements  connected  therewith  ;  and,  upon  the  approval  of  such  plan 
or  plans  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  shall,  as  soon  as,  and  not  before, 
an  appropriation  is  made  by  law,  proceed  with  the  work.” 

The  city  of  Albany  promptly  complied  with  the  conditions  of  the  act,  by 
purchasing  the  property,  demolishing  the  buildings,  and  conveying  the  title,  to  the 
land  in  fee-simple.  This  was  announced  in  the  following  special  message  : 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK  : 

Executive  Department, 

Albany,  Febriiary  13,  1866. 

To  the  Assembly : 

I  herewith  transmit  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Common  Council  of  the 
city  of  Albany,  and  documentary  evidence  showing  that  the  city  has  complied  with 
the  conditions  prescribed  in  section  one,  chapter  648  of  the  Laws  of  1865,  entitled 
“  An  act  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol.”  The  promptitude  and  liberality 
evinced  by  this  early  compliance  with  such  conditions  seem  to  demand  early  fulfill- 
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ment  of  the  project  to  which  the  State  is  committed  by  the  enactment  referred  to. 
This  legislation  was  in  response  to  necessities  created  by  the  wonderful  growth  of 
the  State,  the  expansion  of  its  resources,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  number 
of  officers  exercising  jurisdiction  over  largely-developed  or  newly-established  public 
interests. 

“  The  present  building,  once  ample  in  accommodations  and  equal  to  the  demands 
of  an  earlier  prosperity,  is  now  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  various  State 
Departments,  and  deficient  in  the  architectural  improvement  and  progress  that 
properly  belong  to  the  Capitol  of  the  State  foremost  in  material  wealth,  population 
and  extent  of  territory.  These  considerations  were  fully  recognized  by  the  last 
Legislature,  and  I  doubt  not  will  meet  your  ready  assent. 

“  Regarding  it  as  important  that  the  prosecution  of  the  work  should  be  under¬ 
taken  without  unnecessary  delay,  I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  an  amount 
sufficient  to  commence  and  carry  forward  the  undertaking  as  rapidly  as  practicable 
during  the  legislative  recess,  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  law. 

“  R.  E.  Fenton.” 

The  message  was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  which 
reported  by  bill  on  the  28th  of  February,  through  its  chairman,  Clark  B.  Cochrane 
of  Albany,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  building  of  a  new  Capitol,  Daniel  P. 
Wood  of  Onondaga  dissenting.  The  bill  was  considered  in  committee  of  the 
whole  March  23  ;  progress  was  reported,  and  leave  to  sit  again  denied  by  a  vote 
of  forty-nine  to  fifty-five.  A  motion  was  made  to  reconsider,  and  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table,  which  latter  motion  was  carried  by  a  vote  of  fifty-eight  to 
forty-five.  On  the  2d  of  April,  the  bill  was  taken  up  on  motion  of  Edmund  L. 
Pitts  of  Orleans,  and  amended  so  as  to  ratify  and  confirm  the  location  of  the 
Capitol  at  Albany.  In  this  form  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  April  12,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Governor  on  the  14th.* 

Messrs.  Hamilton  Harris  and  John  V.  L.  Pruyn  of  Albany,  and  Obadiah  B. 
Latham  of  Seneca  Falls,  were  nominated  and  confirmed,  May  3,  1866,  as  “The 
New  Capitol  Commissioners,”  and  held  their  first  meeting  the  following  day.  Mr. 
Harris  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  Board. 

The  following  year,  an  appropriation  bill  was  introduced  by  Alexander  Robertson 
of  Albany,  January  11  ;  was  reported  from  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  by 
Henry  Smith  of  Albany,  February  8,  and  passed  the  House  March  15,  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-seven  to  twenty-six.  It  was  reported  in  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April 
by  Senator  Walter  L.  Sessions,  and  on  the  1 8th,  on  motion  of  Senator  Lorenzo 
D.  Collins,  was  made  a  special  order  and  ordered  to  a  third  reading.  The  bill 
came  up  on  its  third  reading  the  following  day,  when  Senator  Henry  C.  Murphy 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  plan  for  the  Capital  should  be  approved 


*  Chapter  583,  Laws  of  1866. 
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by  the  Governor  and  Comptroller.  This  was  lost  by  a  vote  of  fourteen  to  fifteen. 
Senator  Collins  offered  as  an  amendment  that  “  no  part  of  the  amount  hereby 
appropriated  shall  be  expended,  nor  shall  the  Capitol  Commissioners  incur  any 
expense  on  account  of  said  Capitol,  until  a  plan  of  the  Capitol  shall  be  adopted 
and  approved  by  them,  and  approved  by  the  Governor,  not  to  cost  more  than  four 
millions  of  dollars  when  completed.”  As  thus  amended  the  bill  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-three  to  three,  and  the  amendment  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Assembly.'"  The  act  contained  an  appropriation  of  $250,000. 

None  of  the  plans  submitted  for  the  new  Capitol  being  satisfactory,  the  com¬ 
missioners  awarded  premiums  to  the  various  architects  May  13,  1867,  and  employed 
Arthur  Gilman  to  prepare  a  design  and  plans  in  conformity  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Board.  This  plan  was  presented  August  1,  and  at  the  same  time  other 
plans  were  offered.  All  these  plans  were  rejected,  and  on  the  8th  of  August  the 
commissioners  accepted  the  plans  of  Messrs.  Schultze  &  Schoen,  but  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  Land  Office  disapproved  them.  On  the  14th  of  August  the  Board 
employed  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Gilman  to  prepare  a  further  design,  with  central  tower 
or  dome,  in  order  to  meet  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  ; 
but  this  was  also  disapproved  by  the  Land  Commissioners  September  4.  Other 
plans  were  also  rejected  by  them,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  they  decided  to 
postpone  action  until  after  the  adjournment  of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  On 
the  13th  of  November,  1867,  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Gilman  submitted  plans  with  the 
tower  placed  about  fifty-eight  feet  from  the  front  of  the  building,  which  were 
adopted  by  the  Board,  and  were  approved  the  same  day  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Land  Office,  who  then  consisted  of  Stewart  L.  Woodford,  Lieutenant-Governor; 
Francis  C.  Barlow,  Secretary  of  State;  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Comptroller;  Joseph 
Howland,  Treasurer;.  John  H.  Martindale,  Attorney-General;  J.  Platt  Goodsell, 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor;  and  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 
The  plans  were  approved  by  Governor  Fenton  December  7,  1867,  and  the  work 
of  clearing  the  ground  was  commenced  December  9. 


*  Chapter  485,  passed  April  22,  1867. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A  New  Board  of  Commissioners  Appointed.  —  Additional  Lands  Taken. —  First 
Foundation  Stone  Laid.— Plans  Unanimously  Adopted.  — Description  of  the 
Grounds  and  Building,  as  Originally  Designed.  —  Another  Board  of  Commis¬ 
sioners. 

The  plans  for  the  new  Capitol,  thus  finally  agreed  upon,  were  not  acceptable 
to  Commissioner  Latham,  and  he  accordingly  sent  a  memorial  to  the  Senate, 
February  13,  1868,  complaining  of  the  “unnecessary  haste”  with  which  the  plans 
had  been  accepted;  stating  that  the  “plans  and  designs  adopted  are  not  complete 
in  their  details asserting  that  the  cost  will  “  far  exceed  the  sum  limited  in 
the  statute  for  the  completion  of  the  work;”  and  taking  the  positions  that  the 
“best  interests  of  the  State  require  that  more  land  should  be  procured  for  the 
new  Capitol  building  west  of  Hawk  street,”  and  that  “the  number  of  New  Capitol 
Commissioners  should  be  largely  increased.”  The  Senate,  March  12,  on  motion 
of  Senator  O’Donnell,  authorized  the  Finance  Committee  to  investigate  the  charges, 
and  the  supply  bill  of  that  year  contained  an  allowance  of  $1,150  to  Mr.  Latham 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  investigation. 

Pending  this  inquiry,  and  in  the  same  month  that  it  was  authorized,  the 
following  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  new  Capitol,  under  the  accepted  plans,  were 
submitted:  By  Messrs.  Fuller  &  Gilman,  $3,906,400;  by  Mr.  Walter  Jones, 
$3,983,000;  by  Mr.  Jer.  T.  Smith,  $3,890,500. 

The  result  of  the  inquiry  was  that  the  Legislature  appropriated*  an  additional 
$250,000  toward  the  erection  of  a  new  Capitol ;  increased  the  number  of  the  com¬ 
missioners  by  adding  to  the  Board  Messrs.  James  S.  Thayer,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell, 
William  A.  Rice,  James  Terwilliger  and  John  T.  Hudson,  and  authorized  them  to 
take  one-half  of  the  block  west  of  the  site,  with  power  to  change  the  plans  in  their 
discretion,  but  directed  them  not  to  proceed  with  the  work  of  construction  if  the 
cost  would  exceed  $4,000,000. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Capitol  Commissioners,  held  August  14,  the 
plans  which  had  been  approved  by  the  late  Board,  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
Office  and  the  Governor,  having  been  reviewed,  were  again  approved,  with  such 
modifications  and  alterations  thereof  as  might  be  considered  desirable,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  of  the  firm  of  Fuller  &  Laver,  was  employed  as  the  architect. 


*  Chapter  830,  Laws  of  1868  ;  passed  May  19,  1868. 
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The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  was  as  follows :  In  the  affirmative, 

Messrs.  Harris,  Pruyn,  Rice  and  Terwilliger ;  in  the  negative,  Messrs.  Latham, 

Cornell  and  Hudson.  Mr.  W  illiam  J.  McAlpine  was  appointed  as  consulting 

engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  foundation  and  basement  walls,  and  Mr.  John 

Bridgford  as  superintendent  of  excavation. 

On  the  ioth  of  September  Mr.  Fuller  submitted  a  detailed  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  work  and  material  in  the  new  Capitol,  which  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to 

$3,924,665;  and  on  the  13th  of  October  a  report  was  submitted  by  Van  Rensselaer 
Richmond,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  and  Wm.  J.  McAlpine,  a  former  incumbent 
of  the  same  office,  concluding  as  follows  : 

“  In  conclusion,  therefore,  they  report  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  new  Capitol 
can  be  completed  on  the  plans  adopted  for  the  sum  of  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
of  dollars ;  and  if  the  main  tower  is  carried  only  as  high  as  the  roof,  a  reduction 
of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  will  be  made  in  the  estimate ;  and,  if  desired, 

some  other  deductions  might  be  made,  which  would  not  change  the  usefulness  of 
the  building  for  the  purposes  designed. 

“  P.  S.  —  We  are  of  opinion  that  four  millions  of  dollars  would  be  an  ample 
price  for  the  completion  of  the  whole  work,  according  to  the  plans  adopted,  if  the 
work  should  be  done  entirely  by  contract." 

Commissioner  Latham  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  Legislature7'  April  10, 

1869,  in  which  he  said  that  “several  unnecessary  items  and  costly  features  of  the 
building”  had  been  omitted  in  the  detailed  estimate  of  the  architect,  namely: 
“  The  terrace  on  the  front ;  the  finishing  the  Senate  and  Assemby  chambers ;  the 
finishing  the  Executive  chamber  ;  the  towers  and  other  decorations.”  He  also 

O 

inclosed  a  letter  from  Thomas  E.  Norman,  architect  and  civil  engineer,  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1868,  referring  to  the  estimate  submitted  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  March,  as 

follows  : 

“The  estimate  was  made  for  Mr.  Fuller,  and  under  his  instructions;  and 
having  since  carefully  examined  the  figures,  I  do  not  consider  them  correct.  I  ha\e, 
therefore,  to  request  the  withdrawal  of  the  estimate  over  my  signature.  Prom  a 
careful  estimate  of  quantities,  and  from  what  the  drawings  will  show,  the  building, 
according  to  plans  adopted,  cannot  be  erected  under  $7,000,000.” 

Mr.  Latham  also  criticized  the  plans. 

In  answer  to  a  resolution  of  inquiry  adopted  by  the  Assembly,  March  19.  the 
commissioners  reported,  April  12,  that  they  had  drawn  from  the  Treasury  $135,000 
and  had  received  from  the  sale  of  old  buildings  the  sum  of  $17,165.05,  and  that 
they  had  expended  upon  work  up  to  the  19th  of  March  the  sum  of  $136,137.16. 
“  The  commissioners  further  report  that  they  have  accepted  the  plans  adopted  by 
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the  former  Board,  and  approved  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  and  the 
Governor,  reserving  the  right  to  modify  or  make  such  alterations  in  the  same  as 
may  be  considered  by  them  desirable ;  that  the  architect  has  been,  and  is  now, 
engaged  in  preparing  modifications  of  said  plans,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  fully 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  commissioners  and  the  public.” 

With  these  facts  and  statements  before  them,  and  after  the  investigation,  the 
Legislature  made  the  following  appropriations  : 

“To  pay  for  the  new  lands  taken  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  Capitol,  $275,000, 
or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary  after  applying  the  $250,000,  the  appro¬ 
priation  made  by  chapter  850,  Laws  of  1868,  for  the  purposes  of  a  new  Capitol; 
and  the  sum  of  $250,000  appropriated  by  the  said  chapter  shall  be  applied  to  the 
payment  for  the  said  lands.”* 

“The  sum  of  $125,000  is  hereby  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
Capitol;  and  the  further  sum  of  $125,000,  the  unexpended  balance  of  $250,000 
appropriated  by  chapter  485  of  the  Laws  of  1867,  toward  the  erection  of  a  new 
Capitol,  is  hereby  re-appropriated  for  the  same  purpose.” f 

The  excavation  for  the  foundation  was  completed  in  June,  1869,  and  the  first 
foundation  stone  was  laid  on  July  7.  The  following  description  of  the  grounds,  the 
foundation  and  the  building,  as  designed  by  the  architect,  is  taken  from  a  report 
of  Messrs.  Fuller  and  McAlpine  submitted  to  the  commissioners,  January  11,  1870:^ 

The  Grounds.  —  The  Capitol  square  embraces  all  of  the  land  between  Eagle 
street  on  the  east,  and  a  new  street  which  has  been  opened  on  the  west ;  and 
between  Washington  avenue  on  the  north,  and  State  street  on  the  south ;  being 
1,034  feet  long  by  330  feet  wide,  containing  seven  and  eighty-four  one-hundredths 
acres. 

The  elevation  of  the  new  street  on  the  west  is  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
feet  above  the  Hudson,  and  the  ground  falls  off  to  the  eastward  fifty-one  feet. 

The  grade  of  the  streets  on  the  north  and  south  sides  are  nearly  on  the  same 

elevation. 

The  building  will  occupy  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  of  the  width  of  the 
grounds  between  Washington  avenue  and  State  street,  and  the  center  of  the  north 
and  south  facades  will  be  placed  in  the  line  of  the  center  of  Hawk  street,  leaving 
an  open  space  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  by  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  on 
the  west. 

When  the  building  is  completed  the  old  Capitol,  Library  and  Congress  Hall  will 
be  removed,  leaving  a  park  on  the  east  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  feet  long 
and  three  hundred  and  thirty  feet  wide,  or  a  little  more  than  two  and  one-half  acres. 

The  basement  floor  will  be  placed  at  an  elevation  of  two  steps  above  the 

grade  of  Washington  avenue,  at  the  north  central  entrance. 


*  Chapter  645,  Laws  of  1869;  passed  May  6,  1869. 
f  Chapter  822,  Laws  of  1869;  passed  May  10,  1869. 
t  Senate  Documents,  1870,  No.  13;  Schedule  D. 
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The  Foundations. — The  excavation  for  the  foundations  has  been  made  at  an 
average  depth  of  fifteen  and  forty-three  one-hundredths  feet  below  the  surface, 

through  sand  and  clay.  The  sand  was  found  in  large  veins,  and  mixed  with  loam 
and  clay,  so  that  when  saturated  with  water  it  became  quicksand. 

There  was  but  one  place  where  this  sand  extended  below  the  level  fixed  upon 
for  the  bottom  of  the  concrete  foundations,  and  in  that  place  it  was  wholly  removed 
and  the  space  filled  with  clay  puddled  to  a  consistency  as  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  natural  clay  adjacent  as  possible.  The  clay  itself  was  largely  mixed  with 

exceedingly  fine  sand  which  had  been  deposited  in  thin  laminae,  alternating  with 

exceedingly  thin  layers  of  very  fine  sand.  In  most  cases  the  clay  strata  was  found 

nearly  horizontal  ;  but  there  were  several  places  where  the  lines  had  been  greatly 
distorted,  and  were  found  at  various  angles  of  inclination.  Experiments  were  made 
to  determine  the  sustaining  power  of  the  clay  in  the  different  parts  of  the  founda¬ 
tion,  which  resulted  in  showing  that  it  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of  the  engineer,  be 
perfectly  safe  to  load  it  with  more  than  two  tons  per  square  foot. 

These  experiments  showed  that  the  clay  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation  in  its 
natural  condition,  in  August,  was  almost  completely  saturated,  and  contained  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-seven  per  cent  (in  weight)  of  water ;  but  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  clay,  in  different  places,  varied  nearly  ten  per  cent. 

In  arranging  the  plans  of  the  foundations,  the  object  has  been  to  bring  exactly 
the  same  load  per  square  foot  upon  every  part  of  the  earth  on  which  the  walls  rest, 
and  to  maintain  the  earth  in  the  same  hydrometic  condition.  In  ordinary  buildings, 
and  even  in  most  of  our  public  buildings,  the  weight  of  the  walls  on  the  foundations, 
except  those  in  which  spires  and  towers  are  introduced,  is  nearly  uniform  ;  but  in  this 
building  there  are  great  inequalities  in  the  weights  of  the  adjacent  walls,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  very  unequal  pressures  are  brought  upon  the  different  parts  of  the  foundations. 

The  weight  on  the  exterior  walls  of  the  corner  towers,  including  the  adventitious 
load  from  people,  books  and  snows,  is  forty-seven  tons  per  lineal  foot,  while  it  is 
but  thirty-nine  tons  on  the  rear  walls  of  the  same  towers ;  and  still  greater  differ¬ 
ences  occur  in  some  of  the  other  parts  of  the  building,  especially  at  the  main  tower, 
where  the  weight  is  one  hundred  and  seventy  tons  per  lineal  foot. 

To  determine  the  size  of  the  foundations  careful  calculations  were  made  of  the 
load  which  each  wall  would  bring  upon  the  earth,  and  the  footing  stones  and 
concrete  were  spread  out  accordingly  so  as  to  distribute  exactly'  two  tons  of  the 
weight  per  square  foot  over  everyr  part  of  the  foundation. 

The  first  course  above  the  clay  was  made  of  concrete  masonry  three  feet 
thick,  which  soon  set  and  formed  a  large  slab  of  artificial  stone  over  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  foundations,  and  thus,  to  a  considerable  extent,  equalized  the 
pressures  upon  the  clay  where  it  was  not  alike  in  its  sustaining  power. 

It  was  also  considered  necessary^  to  maintain  the  clay  itself,  at  all  times,  in  the 
same  condition,  in  regard  to  moisture.  For  this  purpose  a  deep  puddle  wall  will  be 
extended  entirely  around  the  proposed  foundation,  for  the  object  not  only  of  exclud¬ 
ing  the  water  through  the  porous  sand  veins,  and  even  of  the  minute  laminae 
between  the  clay  strata,  but  also  to  prevent  the  egress  of  any  of  the  moisture  from 
the  clay  through  those  same  conduits. 
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In  addition  to  this,  there  was  laid  over  the  clay  six  inches  of  coarse  screened 
gravel,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  that  if,  by  any  chance,  any  considerable  quantity 
of  water  should  ever  find  admission  to  the  clay  below,  whenever  it  becomes  in  excess 

of  that  which  is  already  contained  in  it,  under  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the 

building,  it  will  be  forced  up  ••  to  the  level  of  this  extremely  porous  vein  of  coarse 
gravel,  and  will  flow  off  through  it,  and  this,  in  connection  with  the  puddle  wall, 
will  always  maintain  the  clay  in  every  part  of  the  pit  in  the  same  degree  of 

moisture. 

The  main  walls  of  the  building  are  from  five  to  seven  feet  wide  where  they  rest 
upon  the  foundation  walls,  and  as  these  bring  a  load  of  from  thirty-five  to  fifty  tons 
per  lineal  foot,  its  pressure  is  equal  to  from  six  to  nine  tons  per  square  foot,  which 
is,  of  course,  far  greater  than  the  experiments  showed  could  be  safely  placed  upon 
the  clay.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  gradually  enlarge  the  base  so  as  to  reduce 
the  pressure  upon  the  clay  to  two  tons  per  square  foot.  This  was  done  by 
projecting  each  of  the  lower  or  footing  courses  beyond  those  immediately  above 
them. 

The  rule  which  has  been  followed  throughout  the  foundation  has  been  to 

commence  with  two  tons  under  the  concrete,  three  tons  per  square  foot  for  the  first 
course  of  footing  stone,  and  then  successively  four,  five,  six,  seven  tons,  etc.,  for 
each  succeeding  course.  The  calculated  weight  of  the  walls,  divided  by  each  of 
these  measures,  gives  the  exact  width  of  each  course  of  the  footing  stones. 

In  the  foundations  of  the  main  tower  the  granite  footings  have  averaged  four 
tons,  and  many  of  them  have  exceeded  seven  tons.  The  footing  courses  have  been 
placed  equi-distant  from  the  lines  of  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  weights  which  the 
walls  imposed  upon  them.  The  masonry  has  been  laid  up  by  bonding  the  stone 
both  longitudinally  and  transversely. 

The  result  of  this  longitudinal  bonding  will  be  to  still  further  distribute  and 
equalize  the  weight  over  the  clay,  and  prevent  any  yielding  when  the  earth  is  less 
compact  in  one  place  than  in  another. 

The  weight  of  the  main  tower  was  so  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  walls 
that  it  was  decided  to  place  its  foundation  seven  feet  deeper  than  for  any  of  the 
other  walls.  With  this  exception,  all  of  the  walls  of  the  building  have  been  com¬ 
menced  at  the  same  level. 

The  spaces  between  the  main  outside,  rear  and  cross-walls  have  all  been  filled 
with  concrete  masonry,  but  of  a  cheaper  character  than  that  used  under  the  main 
walls,  being  composed  of  screened  and  clean  gravel  instead  of  broken  stone. 

The  central  court  was  also  covered  with  this  description  of  concrete,  though 
only  two  feet  in  thickness. 

Limestone  will  only  be  used  where  it  will  always  be  placed  below  the  action  of 
the  elements,  and  none  of  it  is  to  be  allowed  within  four  feet  of  the  level  of  the 
surface  of  the  terrace  which  is  to  surround  the  building.  All  above  this  level,  up  to 
the  basement  floor,  is  to  be  of  granite. 

All  of  the  masonry  has  been  laid  in  slow-setting  hydraulic  cement. 

The  quantity  of  concrete  used  is  about  sixteen  thousand  cubic  yards,  and  of  the 
footing  and  foundation  stones  is  about  nine  thousand  cubic  yards. 
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The  Building.  In  the  exterior  composition  of  the  design  there  is  a  general 
adherence  to  the  style  of  the  pavilions  of  the  new  Louvre,  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  of 

Paris,  and  the  elegant  Hall  or  Maison  de  Commerce  recently  erected  in  the  city  of 

Lyons.  \\  ithout  servile  imitation  of  any  particular  example,  the  architects  have 
produced  a  composition  in  the  bold  and  effective  spirit  which  marks  the  most 
admired  specimens  of  modern  civil  architecture.  The  terrace  which  forms  the  grand 
approach  to  the  east  or  principal  front  will  form  an  item  of  striking  architectural 
detail  nowhere  else  attempted  on  such  an  extensive  scale,  at  least  in  America.  The 
exterior  is  two  hundred  and  ninety  feet  north  and  south,  and  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  east  and  west. 

The  floor  immediately  above  the  level  of  the  plateau  of  the  terrace  will  be 
entered  through  the  porticoes  on  Washington  avenue  and  State  street,  and  through 
a  carriage  entrance  under  the  portico  of  the  east  front.  The  first  or  main  entrance 
floor  will  be  reached  by  a  bold  flight  of  steps  on  the  east  front,  and  also  on  the 

west,  leading  through  the  porticoes  to  the  halls  of  entrance,  each  having  an  area  of 

sixty  by  seventy-four  feet,  and  twenty-five  feet  in  height.  Communicating  directly 
with  these  halls  are  grand  staircases  which  form  the  principal  means  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  second  and  most  important  floor. 

On  the  left  of  the  east  entrance  hall  are  a  suite  of  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Governor  and  his  secretaries  and  military  staff.  On  the  right  are  rooms  for  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  Attorney-General,  with  a  corridor  leading  to  the  room 
appropriated  for  the  Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  seventy  by  seventy-seven  feet. 

On  the  second  or  principal  floor,  are  the  chambers  for  the  Senate  and  Assembly 
and  for  the  State  Library,  all  of  which  (  in  elevation)  will  occupy  two  stories, 
making  forty-eight  feet  of  height.  Rooms  for  the  committees  and  other  purposes 
will  occupy  the  remainder  of  these  floors. 

The  Senate  chamber  will  be  seventy-five  by  fifty-five  feet  on  the  floor,  with  a 
gallery  on  three  sides  of  eighteen  feet  width.  The  Assembly  chamber  will  be 
ninety-two  by  seventy-five  feet  on  the  floor,  and  surrounded  by  a  gallery  similar  to 
that  of  the  Senate  chamber,  and  which  in  both  largely  increases  the  area  of  the 
upper  portion  of  these  chambers. 

The  Library  will  occupy  the  whole  of  the  east  front  of  these  two  stories,  and 
will  be  two  hundred  and  eighty-three  feet  long  and  fifty-four  feet  wide.  These 
chambers  will  all  be  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  also  by  windows  in  side  walls. 

The  main  tower  will  be  sixty-eight  feet  square,  and  about  three  hundred  feet 
in  height. 

In  the  center  of  the  building  will  be  an  open  court  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
by  ninety-two  feet,  the  inclosing  walls  of  which  will  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  exterior  parts,  and  this  court  should  ultimately  have  its  fountains  and  statuary. 

Cost  of  the  Building.  —  Previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  work,  the 
competing  architects  and  others  submitted  estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  all 
of  which  were  somewhat  less  than  four  millions  of  dollars.  None  of  these  estimates 
included  the  cost  of  the  land,  or  of  the  preliminary  incidental  expenses ;  nor  did 
these  estimates  include  the  cost  of  embellishments,  furniture  and  various  expenses 
outside  the  mere  building  itself. 
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To  the  plans  for  the  construction  of  the  Capitol  as  thus  modified  in  accordance 
with  the  report  of  the  commissioners,  dated  April  12,  1869,  before  referred  to,  the 
Legislature  now  fully  committed  itself  by  appropriating  $300,000  to  repay  advances  by 
the  Manhattan  Company  during  the  year,  and  $1,000,000  for  purposes  of  construction.* 

During  the  year  1870,  Sylvester  H.  Sweet  was  appointed  engineer  and  inspector, 
Mr.  McAlpine  remaining  as  consulting  engineer,  and  Amasa  J.  Parker,  Jr.,  was 
appointed  assistant  treasurer.  The  receipts  to  the  1st  of  January,  1871,  were 
$1,614,048.15;  the  expenses,  $1,612,734.98.  In  submitting  their  annual  report, f 
January  16,  1871,  the  commissioners  said: 

“The  amount  exceeds  somewhat  its  proportionate  part  of  the  estimate.  Several 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result,  which  were  peculiar  to  the  commencement  of 
so  great  a  work.  Among  these  was  the  procuring  of  the  necessary  machinery,  the 
extra  cost  of  excavation,  the  removal  of  buildings  from  the  additional  lands  taken, 
and,  principally,  the  discovery  of  quicksand  mingled  with  the  clay  upon  which  the 
building  is  erected.  This  rendered  necessary  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 

foundation,  requiring  a  much  greater  expenditure  than  had  been  contemplated. 
Whatever  might  be  the  superstructure,  the  commissioners  deemed  it  their  duty, 
beyond  question,  to  secure  a  substantial  foundation. 

“  The  expense  of  the  plan  adopted  was  considerably  increased  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  main  tower  called  for  by  the  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office 
when  the  plans  were  before  them. 

“That  the  work,  owing  to  circumstances  .  then  [in  1869]  in  part  developed, 
would  probably  cost  more  than  was  originally  anticipated,  was  quite  evident ;  and 
it  was  for  the  Legislature  to  say,  under  such  circumstances,  what  change  in  the 
plans,  if  any,  should  be  made.  Again,  an  appropriation  was  granted  for  the 
building  without  qualification,  and  the  commissioners  then  felt  assured  that  the 

course  they  had  taken  had  met  the  approval  of  the  Legislature. 

“  The  plan  is  under  the  control  of  the  Legislature.  It  may  be  modified,  its 
character  may  be  changed,  and  the  cost  of  the  building,  no  doubt,  may  be  lessened. 
They  must  determine  how  this  shall  be ;  but  the  commissioners  felt  justified  in 
saying  that  changes  cannot  be  made  to  any  great  extent  without  serious  injury  to 
the  character,  the  completeness  and  the  ultimate  usefulness  of  the  work,  a  result 
which  they  believe  would  be  deeply  regretted  by  the  people  of  our  State,  who  feel 
a  commendable  pride  in  the  proper  completion  of  this  most  important  undertaking. 

“  It  has  been  said  that  the  building  is  larger  than  desirable.  That  objection,  if 

valid,  might  and  ought  to  have  been  made  at  an  earlier  day ;  but  the  commissioners 

believe  that  every  person  who  chooses  to  look  back  upon  the  history  of  our  State, 
and  trace  its  growth  and  power,  and  forward  into  its  future,  will  join  in  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  not  long  after  the  completion  of  this  building,  all  the  available  room 
within  its  walls  will  be  needed  for  the  enlarged  interests  and  necessities  of  our 
State.” 


*  Chapter  492,  Laws  of  1S70  ;  passed  April  28,  1870. 
•(•Senate  Documents,  No.  11,  1871. 
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The  Legislature  approved  the  course  of  the  commissioners  by  appropriating* 
$650,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  and  appointing  Messrs.  Hamilton  Harris, 
William  C.  Kingsley,  William  A.  Rice,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Delos  DeWolf  and 
Edward  A.  Merritt,  commissioners. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Corner-Stone  of  the  New  Capitol  Laid. —  Progress  of  the  Work  of  Con¬ 
struction. —  Liberal  appropriations.  —  Investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance. — Conclusion  of  the  Committee.  — A  New  Board  of  Commissioners.— 
An  Advisory  Board  of  Architects  Appointed.  —  Modified  Designs  Submitted 
and  Adopted.  —  New  Architects  Appointed.  —  The  Renaissance  Style  for  the 
Exterior  to  be  Followed. —  The  Capitol  Occupied.  —  Observances  Commemora¬ 
tive  of  the  Occasion.  —  Cost  of  the  Capitol. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  new  Capitol  was  laid  on  the  24th  of  June,  1871.  A 
procession  was  formed  under  the  direction  of  General  David  M.  Woodhall,  Brigadier- 
General  of  the  Ninth  Brigade  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
and  also  of  Robert  H.  Waterman,  Grand  Marshal  of  the  Masonic  bodies.  An 
introductory  address  was  delivered  by  Hamilton  Harris,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Capitol  Commissioners.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Halley,  D.  D.  An 
historical  address  was  delivered  by  John  T.  Hoffman,  Governor,  after  which  a 
metallic  box  inclosing  a  glass  casket  containing  historical  documents  and  memorials 
was  deposited  by  the  Governor  in  the  corner-stone.  Masonic  ceremonies  then  took 
place,  as  follows  :  John  H.  Anthon,  Grand  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  being  in 
his  place,  was  addressed  by  Hamilton  Harris,  President  of  the  Board  of  New 
Capitol  Commissioners.  The  Grand  Master  called  up  the  Grand  Lodge,  and  Senior 
Grand  Chaplain  Schoonmaker  offered  prayer.  The  Grand  Secretary  having  read  a 
list  of  the  contents  of  the  box  placed  in  the  corner-stone,  the  formal  ceremonies 
proceeded. 

The  work  of  construction  of  the  new  Capitol  proceeded  rapidly,  under  liberal 
appropriations.  In  1872,  1873  and  1874,  the  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated 
each  year.f  In  pursuance  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1874,  the  commissioners 


*  Chapter  715,  Laws  of  1871;  passed  April  26,  1871. 

f  Chapters  733,  760  and  323,  of  the  Laws  of  1872,  1873  and  1874,  respectively;  passed  May  15,  1872;  June  13,  1873; 
and  May  5,  1874. 
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nominated  and  appointed  James  W.  Eaton  Superintendent  of  the  new  Capitol, 
subject  to  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  Governor,  and  on  the  ist  day  of 
June  Governor  Dix  gave  such  consent  and  approval.  The  total  amount  of  receipts 
from  the  commencement  of  the  work  to  the  ist  of  January,  1875,  according  to  the 
report  of  the  commissioners,  dated  January  4,  was  $5,158,198.26;  cash  in  the  hands 
of  the  treasurer  and  superintendent,  $17,398. 18.  Mr.  Harris  resigned  his  position 
as  commissioner  of  the  Capitol  in  February,  1875. 

The  Senate,  in  February,  1874,  adopted  a  resolution  directing  the  Finance 
Committee  to  investigate  the  expenditures  of  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners.  This 
committee  made  an  extended  investigation,  and  submitted  an  elaborate  report  May 
20,  1875.  In  explanation  of  the  increased  cost  of  the  building  over  the  estimates, 
the  committee  said  : 

“  The  thickness  of  the  walls  has  been  increased,  the  bond  of  the  granite,  or 
the  depth  that  the  granite  extends  into  the  wall,  has  been  nearly  doubled,  thereby 
nearly  doubling  the  quantity  of  this  very  expensive  material  in  the  exterior  walls, 
which  has,  up  to  this  time,  increased  the  cost  of  the  work  at  least  $800,000 ;  fine 
cut  Dix  Island  granite  has  been  put  into  the  exposed  wall  of  the  basement  at  a 
very  large  expense  ;  dressed  granite  has  been  substituted  for  brown  stone  and  brick 
in  the  central  and  small  courts ;  a  groined  arch  of  cut  granite  for  the  main  entrance 
hall  has  been  contracted  for,  and  material  changes  are  contemplated  as  to  the 
material  for  the  towers,  and  other  changes,  all  tending  to  increase  the  cost  of  the 
structure.” 

The  committee  reported  that  the  architect  estimated  that  it  would  cost  to 
finish  and  complete  the  entire  work,  from  the  ist  of  January,  1874,  $7,885,065, 
making  the  whole  building  cost  $12,250,296.20.  The  committee  reviewed  the  classes 
of  expenditure  in  detail,  and  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  “  the  system  under  which 
the  work  of  the  new  Capitol  has  been  carried  on  up  to  June,  1874,”  when  Mr. 
Eaton  was  appointed  superintendent,  was  “  not  a  wise  one,”  and  said : 

“  We  think  the  direct  management  of  the  business  of  carrying:  on  such  a  work 

O  J  o 

should  be  in  the  hands  of  one  responsible  man,  who  should  be  a  practical  builder 
of  large  experience,  who  understands  the  business,  and  who  should  devote  his  entire 
time  to  it ;  such  a  man,  with  the  aid  of  his  experience,  can  manage  the  business 
with  far  more  advantage  to  the  State  than  any  commission  possibly  could. 

“  The  results  of  the  past  year,  under  the  partial  change  that  has  been  made, 
confirm  the  committee  in  this  opinion.” 

The  report  was  signed  by  Daniel  P.  Wood,  Samuel  S.  Lowery,  John  H.  Selkreg 
and  John  C.  Jacobs. 

The  sum  of  $1,000,000  was  appropriated*  by  the  Legislature  of  1875  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  work  of  construction,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Attorney-General  and 


^Chapter  634,  Laws  of  1875;  passed  June  21,  1875, 
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Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department  were  constituted  a  board  of  commissioners.  The 
new  commission  was  organized  June  29,  1875.  There  had  then  been  expended  in 
the  construction  of  the  Capitol  the  sum  of  $5,665,963.60,  and  the  building  had 
reached  the  springing  of  the  arches  of  the  principal  story,  that  which  contains  the 
legislative  chambers.  On  the  15th  of  July,  1875,  the  commissioners  called  into  their 
counsels  an  advisory  board,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Leopold  Eidlitz  and  Henry  H. 
Richardson,  architects,  and  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  landscape  architect.  The 
plans  and  specifications  for  the  story  containing  the  legislative  chambers  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  Architect  Fuller,  and  were  approved  by  the  commissioners* * * §  August  4, 
1875.  Plans  for  the  remainder  of  the  building  were  made  and  submitted  to  the 
commissioners  December  15,  1875,  and  were  by  them  referred  to  the  advisory  board. 
This  board  submitted  a  report f  March  2,  1876,  in  which  they  estimated  the  cost  of 
completing  the  building,  under  these  plans,  at  $4,826,039.81.  They  also  criticized 
many  points  in  the  design,  disposition  and  construction  of  the  building,  and  suggested 
certain  modifications  in  the  plans  of  the  architect ;  and  they  estimated  the  cost  of 
completing  the  building,  on  the  proposed  modified  design,  at  $4,501,039.47.  They 
also  explained  that  other  work  would  be  necessary,  the  cost  of  which  they  estimated 
at  $2,102,070. 78.  With  their  report  the  advisory  board  submitted  a  series  of  drawings. 
The  commissioners  adopted  the  modified  designs,  and  communicated  their  action  to 
the  Senate  $  on  the  22cl  of  March.  They  further  reported  that  the  “new  Capitol 
may  be  completed  and  finished  according  to  said  plans,  excepting  the  central  tower 
and  the  eastern  approaches,  for  the  sum  of  $4,500,000,”  and  “that  by  the  application 
of  the  contract  system  a  considerable  saving  may  be  made  on  this  estimate.”  They 
also  reported  that  the  building  may  be  completed,  ready  for  occupation,  January  1, 
1879.  Remonstrances  were  presented  against  the  adoption  of  the  modified  designs 
by  Thomas  Fuller  and  architects  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  elsewhere. §  The 

Legislature  appropriated  ||  $800,000  for  the  continuance  of  the  work,  and  in  the 

same  act  directed  : 

“The  several  plans  for  the  exterior  of  the  new  Capitol,  according  to  which  the 
building  has  thus  far  been  constructed,  having  been  adopted  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  and  the  Governor,  the  same  shall  not  be 

changed  or  modified,  except  upon  like  approval  of  the  Governor  and  a  majority  of 

the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office. 


*  At  this  time  the  commission  consisted  of  Lieutenant-Governor  William  Dorsheimer,  Attorney-General  Daniel  Pratt 
and  Auditor  Francis  S.  Thayer. 

f  Senate  Documents,  1876,  No.  49. 

t  Senate  Documents,  1876,  No.  59;  Commissioners,  William  Dorsheimer,  Lieutenant-Governor;  Charles  S.  Fairchild, 
Attorney-General  ;  George  W.  Schuyler,  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department. 

§  Senate  Documents,  1876,  Nos.  64,  65,  66. 

|  Chapter  193,  Laws  of  1876. 
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The  modified  design  of  the  exterior  was  approved  up  to  the  roof  line  of  the 
building,  June  5,  1876,  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  These  officers  then  were  :  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  Governor ;  William  Dorsheimer, 
Lieutenant-Governor;  John  Bigelow,  Secretary  of  State;  Lucius  Robinson,  Comp¬ 
troller;  Charles  N.  Ross,  Treasurer;  Charles  S.  Fairchild,  Attorney-General;  John 
D.  Van  Buren,  Jr.,  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  James  W.  Husted,  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly.  Work  was  thereafter  carried  forward  upon  the  exterior  in  accordance 
with  these  plans  and  designs ;  and,  in  the  interior,  upon  the  original  plans  and 
designs  as  modified  by  the  advisory  board,  as  stated  in  their  report  dated  March 
2,  1876. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1876,  the  services  of  Thomas  Puller,  architect,  were 
dispensed  with  by  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners,  and  on  the  twelfth  day  of 
September  Messrs.  Leopold  Eidlitz  and  Henry  H.  Richardson  were  employed  as 
architects  of  the  new  Capitol. 

The  question  of  exterior  construction  came  before  the  Legislature  in  1877. 
The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  was  requested  to  report  -  within  ten  days 
whether  the  new  Capitol  building  should  be  constructed  according  to  existing  plans, 
and  if  not,  what  modifications  should,  in  their  judgment,  be  made.  The  majority  of 
the  committee  submitted  a  report*  on  the  13th  of  March  severely  condemning  the 
attempt  to  blend  the  Romanesque  and  Renaissance  styles  of  architecture,  and  which 
concluded  as  follows  : 

“The  sum  of  $7,008,038.30  has  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  the  building 
up  to  the  first  day  of  January,  1877,  and  the  comparative  cost  of  completing  the 
structure  according  to  the  two  plans,  from  estimates  presented  to  the  committee  by 
the  respective  architects,  is  as  follows  : 

Amount  reported  according  to  the  new  plans  for  the  completion  of 
the  entire  building,  including  approach,  stairs  on  east  front  with¬ 
out  terrace,  -----------  $4,386,337  76 

Cost  of  terrace,  ...  -------  851,097  00 

Total,  ------- . $5,237,434  76 

Old  plans,  entire  building  complete,  including  all  the  terraces,  etc.,  -  4,245,222  00 

Difference  in  favor  of  the  old  plan,  ------  $992,212  76 

“If  the  attic  and  central  tower,  and  the  front  approaches  of  the  original  design 
were  judiciously  modified,  as  proposed  by  the  architect,  thus  giving  it  greater 
simplicity,  it  would  be  by  far  the  best  Renaissance  building  in  the  country,  and  the 
finest  building  of  similar  character  and  purpose  in  the  world,  and  a  Capitol  worthy 


*  Senate  Documents,  1S77,  No.  44. 
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of  the  Empire  State  a  true  and  suitable  monumental  record  of  our  day,  to  which 
future  generations  may  point  with  satisfaction  and  pride. 

"  The  committee,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  exterior  of  the  new  Capitol  be 
completed  in  the  Renaissance  style,  and  in  conformity  with  the  original  design  on 
which  it  has  thus  been  erected.” 

I  his  report  was  signed  by  Hamilton  Harris,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
had  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1875  ;  D.  McCarthy  and  D.  A.  Moore. 
The  minority, *  Senators  S.  H.  Hammond  and  J.  C.  Jacobs,  favored  adherence  to  the 
modified  plans.  I  he  Legislature  directed f  the  commissioners  “to  build  and 
complete  the  exterior  of  the  new  Capitol  building  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style  of 
architecture  adopted  in  the  original  design,  and  according  to  the  style  in  which  the 
building  was  being  erected  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called  modified  designs.” 
The  work  on  the  exterior  was  restored  in  accordance  with  this  direction,  and  the 
construction,  with  this  change,  has  since  been  carried  on  from  the  designs  of  the 
architects,  Messrs.  Eidlitz  and  Richardson,  and  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of 
Mr.  James  W.  Eaton.  The  following  concurrent  resolution,  offered  by  Thomas  G. 
Alvord,  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  May  14,  1878  : 

Resolved ,  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  the  new  Capitol  building,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  shall  be 
and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  be  The  Capitol  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

In  pursuance  of  this  resolution,  the  new  Capitol  was  promptly  occupied  as  The 
Capitol  of  the  State  of  New  York,  January  7,  1879.  f 'he  Senate  and  Assembly 
gathered  in  the  Assembly  chamber  in  the  old  Capitol,  and  the  members  of  Assembly 
were  escorted  to  the  Assembly  chamber  in  The  Capitol  by  the  Senate,  preceded  by 
Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer  and  Attorney-General  Schoonmaker.  On  reaching 
the  Assembly  chamber,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  took  the  chair,  and  said  : 

“  The  Senate  has  escorted  the  Assembly  from  the  old  Capitol  to  the  new  one  ; 
and  now  in  this  presence  I  declare  these  chambers  formally  transferred  to  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  Senate  will  now  retire  to  its  own  room.” 

The  Senate  then  retired  to  the  chamber  fitted  for  its  use,  temporarily,  in  the 
Court  of  Appeals  room. 

In  the  evening  a  reception  was  given  in  1  he  Capitol  by  the  citizens  of  Albany, 
and  a  ball  was  given  at  the  Martin  Opera  House  by  the  Burgesses  Corps. 

The  Senate,  January  23,  1879,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Harris,  adopted  the  following: 

Resolved  (if  the  Assembly  concur),  That  a  joint  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
from  each  House  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  New  Capitol  Commissioners,  and 


*  Senate  Documents,  1877,  No.  47. 
{Chapter  336,  Laws  of  1S77. 
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arrange  for  a  formal  ceremony  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Legislature 
from  the  old  to  the  new  Capitol. 

The  President  of  the  Senate  appointed  as  such  committee,  Senators  Hamilton 
H  arris,  William  H.  Robertson,  Alexander  T.  Goodwin. 

The  Assembly,  the  same  day,  adopted  the  following  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Assembly  do  concur  in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
relative  to  a  formal  ceremony  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Legislature  from 
the  old  to  the  new  Capitol. 

The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  appointed  as  such  committee, 
Messrs.  George  B.  Sloan,  James  W.  H usted,  Erastus  Brooks. 

The  joint  committee  reported,  on  the  28th  of  January,  that  such  removal  be 
commemorated  on  the  evening  of  the  12th  of  February,  and  submitted  an  order  of 
exercises,  which  was  adopted. 

In  Senate,  February  12,  1879,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hughes,  the  following 

resolution  was  adopted  : 

Resolved ,  That  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  Honorable, 
the  Assembly,  and  inform  that  body  that  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  meet  in  joint 
assembly  to  commemorate  the  departure  of  the  Legislature  from  the  old  to  the  new 
Capitol,  pursuant  to  concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the  same. 

The  President  announced  as  such  committee  Messrs.  Charles  Hughes  and 
Samuel  S.  Edick. 

A  similar  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  Assembly,  on  motion  of  Mr.  H usted. 

The  Speaker  appointed  as  such  committee  Messrs.  James.  W.  H usted  and 
Maurice  F.  Holahan. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  Assembly  chamber,  preceded  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  as  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  took  the  chair  by 
the  side  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  called  the  joint  assembly  to  order. 
Right  Rev.  William  Croswell  Doane,  D.  D.,  offered  prayer. 

Senator  William  H.  Robertson  and  Assemblyman  Thomas  D.  Penfield  were 
appointed  a  committee  to  wait  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  State 
officers,  and  inform  them  that  the  two  Houses  of  the  Legislature  were  met  in  joint 
convention,  and  prepared  to  receive  them.  The  committee  proceeded  to  the 
Executive  chamber  and  escorted  the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  State 
officers  to  the  Assembly  Chamber,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Joint  Assembly 
standing.  Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer  then  made  the  opening  address.  He  was 
followed  in  a  memorial  speech  by  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  after  which  an  historical 
oration  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks.  The  Benediction  was  then  pro¬ 
nounced  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Halley,  D.  D.,  Chaplain  of  the  Senate.  The  Joint 
Assembly  then  dissolved,  and  the  Senate  returned  to  the  temporary  Senate  Chamber. 
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The  work  of  fitting  up  the  chamber  designed  for  the  permanent  use  of  the  Senate 
was  carried  forward  with  vigor  during  the  succeeding  two  years,  and  in  March,  1881, 
the  commissioners  reported  it  in  readiness,  and  opening  ceremonies  in  commemoration 
of  the  event  took  place. 

1  he  Assembly  convened  in  its  chamber  at  eight  o’clock  Thursday  evening, 
March  io,  1 88 1 ,  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  room  and  escorted  the  Senate 
to  its  chamber.  The  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  Hon.  George  H.  Sharpe,  then 
addressed  the  President  of  the  Senate,  Hon.  George  G.  Hoskins,  who  briefly 
responded.  Prayer  by  Rev.  Ebenezer  Halley,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  Senate.  The 
President  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  presided  over  the  joint 
assembly.  The  President  then  delivered  an  address,  and  speeches  were  made  by 
Senator  Charles  A.  Fowler,  Assemblyman  Thomas  G.  Alvord,  Senator  Dennis 
McCarthy,  Assemblyman  James  W.  H listed,  Senator  William  B.  Woodin,  Assembly- 
man  Erastus  Brooks.  The  Assembly  then  returned  to  the  Assembly  chamber. 

The  Governor  took  possession  of  the  Executive  chamber,  September  29,  1881. 

The  expenditures  by  the  State  for  the  new  Capitol  to  December  31,  1879, 
were  as  follows  : 


For  lands,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  $626,447  62 

For  interest,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -  5^>935  °4 

For  construction,  -----------  9,615,318  56 


Total, 

0 

■to- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

,298,701  22 

Expended  during  the  year 

1880, 

- 

1, 

,299,197  84 

Expended  during  the  year 

1881, 

- 

.  1, 

198,727  23 

Total  to  January  1, 

1882', 

- 

-  $12 

,796,626  29 
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^4 
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JAMES  S.  THAYER, 
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CHARLES  S.  FAIRCHILD. 

1876-77 

JAMES  TERWILLIGER, 

1868-71 

GEORGE  W.  SCHUYLER, 

1876-80 

JOHN  T.  HUDSON, 
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AUGUSTUS  SCHOONMAKER,  Jr.,  1878-79 

ALONZO  B.  CORNELL, 

1868-71 

GEORGE  G.  HOSKINS, 

1880-82 

WILLIAM  C.  KINGSLEY, 

1871-75 

HAMILTON  WARD, 

1880-81 

CHAUNCEY  M.  DEPEW, 

1871-75 

JOHN  A.  PLACE, 

1880-82 

DELOS  De  WOLF, 

m 

1 

00 

LESLIE  W.  RUSSELL, 
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HAMILTON  HARRIS, 


^  V  whose  energetic  and  public-spirited  labors  from  the  beginning  until  now  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  work  of  constructing  the  new  Capitol  is  in  great 
measure  due,  was  born  in  Preble,  Cortland  county,  New  York,  May  i,  1821.  He 
is  of  English  ancestry  on  his  father’s  side,  and  of  Scotch  descent  on  his  mother’s ; 
both  parents  were  born  in  this  State.  He  pursued  his  preparatory  studies  at  the 
academies  in  Homer  and  Albany,  and  entering  Union  College  graduated  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty.  His  commencement  thesis,  entitled  Literature  and  Politics, 
was  devoted  to  the  exaltation  of  literature  and  the  abasement  of  politics.  On 
the  2d  of  January,  1880,  he  delivered  an  address  before  the  Young  Men’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  city  of  Albany  entitled  Politics  and  Literature,  in  which  he  treated 
politics  as  the  science  of  government,  and  forcibly  urged  the  importance  of  an 
alliance  of  literary  and  political  acquirements.  His  career  would  serve  to  illustrate 
his  theme. 

Hamilton  Harris  began  the  study  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  his  brother,  the 
late  Ira  Harris,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845,  an<^  has  since  continued  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  in  Albany.  He  was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  in 
1851,  and  was  a  member  of  the  joint  legislative  committee  of  six,  which  was 
appointed  by  the  Whigs  to  construct  a  new  party  platform  and  to  call  State  conven¬ 
tions ;  and  he  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Albany  county  in  1853,  as  a  Whig, 
notwithstanding  the  county  was  strongly  Democratic,  and  held  the  office  for  three 
years.  The  building  of  the  State  Library,  and  the  improvement  of  the  old  Capitol 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  growing  wants  of  the  Legislature,  was  largely  due  to  his 
efforts  while  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1851.  Prom  1862  until  1870  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Republican  .State  Committee;  from  1862  to  1864  he  was  chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  from  1864  to  1870  he  was  chairman  of  the  State 
Committee.  He  has  frequently  attended  State  conventions  as  a  delegate,  and  was 
a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  in  1868.  He  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  New  Capitol  Commissioners  from  1866  to  1875,  when  he  resigned. 
He  was  then  elected  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and,  as  chairman  of  the  Pinance 
Committee,  he  continued,  without  interruption,  his  labors  in  behalf  of  the  New 
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Capitol.  He  was  also  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Library,  and  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Apportionment.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1875,  and 
was  re-elected  in  1877  by  a  very  large  majority.  He  declined  to  be  a  candidate 
for  a  third  term. 

In  numerous  speeches  and  addresses,  Senator  Harris  has  evinced  wide  informa¬ 
tion  in  business  and  public  affairs,  extended  literary  research,  and  thorough  knowdedge 
of  the  law.  He  is  remarkable  for  his  keen  intuitions  and  his  rare  skill  as  an 
organizer.  These  qualities,  writh  a  singular  union  of  discretion  with  boldness,  render 
him  a  natural  leader  of  men. 


WILLIAM  DORSHEIMER, 


“f^RESIDENT  of  the  Board  of  Newr  Capitol  Commissioners  from  1875  to  and 
A  including  the  year  1879,  was  born  in  Lyons,  Wayne  county,  February  5, 

1832.  His  father  wras  Philip  Dorsheimer,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  w^as  State 

Treasurer  in  i860  and  1861.  William  wras  prepared  for  college  at  Andover, 

Massachusetts.  He  entered  Harvard  College,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  years, 
wThen  he  wras  obliged  by  illness  to  discontinue  his  studies.  He  afterward  began 
the  study  of  the  lawr  in  Buffalo,  and  vras  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854.  The  same 
year  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Horatio  Seymour  for  Governor.  The  following  year 
he  joined  the  Republican  party,  then  organizing.  In  1861,  he  w^as  appointed 

an  Aide-de-Camp,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  by  President  Lincoln,  and  assigned  to 
duty  on  the  staff  of  General  Fremont.  At  the  close  of  that  officer’s  brief 

campaign  in  Missouri,  the  members  of  his  staff  wrere  released  from  duty,  and  Mr. 
Dorsheimer  returned  to  civil  life. 

Mr.  Dorsheimer  turned  his  attention  to  literature  at  an  early  day,  and  in  1858 
he  contributed  two  papers  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  In  one  of  these  papers  he 

reviewed  “  Parton’s  Life  of  Jefferson,”  and  in  the  other  the  “Life  of  Aaron  Burr,” 
by  the  same  author.  He  soon  after  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Harvard  College.  He  also  contributed  to  the  Atlantic  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  “  Fremont’s  Hundred  Days  in  Missouri,”  in  support  of  the  political  and 
military  policy  of  that  commander. 

He  wras  appointed  District  Attorney  for  the  Northern  District  of  New  York  by 
President  Johnson,  in  1867.  His  term  expired  in  1 S 7 1 »  and  he  did  not  seek  a 

reappointment.  In  1872  he  took  part  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement,  and 

attended  the  convention  at  Cincinnati  w'hich  nominated  Horace  Greeley  for  President. 
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In  1874,  Mr.  Dorsheimer  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the  Democratic- 
Republican  ticket,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  51,488.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Democratic  Convention  in  1876,  and  took  a  prominent  position  as  the 
representative  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden.  The  same  year  he  was  re-nominated  and 
re-elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Dorsheimer  was  one  of  the  founders  and  original  officers  of  the  Buffalo 
Fine  Arts  Academy  and  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society.  He  is  a  gentleman  of 
culture  and  wide  information,  and  an  effective  orator.  He  removed  to  the  city 
of  New  York  at  the  close  of  his  official  term,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession. 


GEORGE  G.  HOSKINS, 

"t^RESIDENT  of  the  Board  of  New  Capitol  Commissioners  since  January  1,  1880, 
holds  the  position  by  virtue  of  his  office  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  State, 
His  biography  is  given  in  the  first  volume  of  The  Public  Service  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 
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LEOPOLD  EIDLITZ 


A  RCHITEC1  of  the  New  Capitol,  was  born  March,  1823,  in  the  city  of  Prague, 
^  Austria,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  that  city  and 
of  the  city  of  \  ienna.  He  came  to  this  country  in  1843,  and  has  been  a  practicing 
architect  and  resident  of  the  city  of  New  York  since  1844.  The  most  notable  build¬ 
ings  erected  by  him  are  St.  George’s  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the 
Temple  Emanuel,  the  Produce  Exchange,  the  Continental  and  American  Exchange 
Banks,  and  the  Dry  Dock  Savings  Bank  in  the  city  of  New  York;  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  the  Mercantile  Library  in  Pittsburgh,  and  Christ 
Church  in  St.  Louis.  Mr.  Eidlitz  is  the  author  of  the  work  on  “The  Nature  and 
Function  of  Art.” 


HENRY  HOBSON  RICHARDSON, 

,  A  RCHITECT  of  the  New  Capitol,  was  born  at  Priestley’s  Point,  St.  James’ 
Parish,  Louisiana,  September  29,  1833.  His  father  was  originally  from  Scot¬ 
land,  but  removed  to  Leeds,  and  from  thence  to  the  United  States.  His  mother 
was  Katherine  Caroline  Priestley,  grand-daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley.  Mr. 
Richardson  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  1859,  and,  after  a  tour  of  Europe, 
he  went  to  Paris  in  i860,  and  entered  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  as  a  student  of 
architecture  in  the  atelier  of  M.  Andre.  He  remained  in  Paris  until  October,  1865, 
when  he  returned  to  this  country,  beginning  business  in  New  York  February  1,  1876. 

The  first  building  Mr.  Richardson  erected  was  the  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He  also  designed  several  other  buildings  in  Springfield, 
among  them  Mr.  Benjamin  Brooks’  house  and  the  North  Church.  Among  the 
principal  buildings  built  from  Mr.  Richardson’s  designs  are  the  Court-House  at 
Springfield,  Massachusetts,  the  Cheney  Building  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  Mr.  Sher¬ 
man’s  house  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  the  Asylum  buildings  at  Buffalo,  New  York, 
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Trinity  Church  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  public  libraries  at  Woburn  and  North 
Easton,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Town  Hall  at  North  Easton,  Sever  Hall  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Massachusetts,  the  Gate  Lodge  on  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Ames’  estate  at  North 
Easton,  Massachusetts,  the  rectory  for  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Crane  Memorial 
Library  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  principal  edifices  now  building  by  Mr. 
Richardson  are  the  new  City  Hall  at  Albany,  New  York,  the  new  Law  School  at 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  Gen.  N.  L.  Anderson’s  new  house  at  Washington,  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  large  warehouse  for  Mr.  Fred.  L.  Ames,  on  the  corner  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Kingston  streets,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

In  1880  Mr.  Richardson  was  appointed  consulting  architect  to  the  Boston  Back 
Bay  Park  Commission. 


SUPERINTENDENT  of  the  new  Capitol,  was  born  August  22,  1817,  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  not  far  from  the  town  of  New  Brunswick.  He  was  of 
American  parentage,  his  father  being  a  native  of  New  Hampshire,  and  his  mother  of 


New  Jersey.  In  his  youth  he  came  to  Albany  with  his  parents,  and  in  early  man¬ 
hood  embarked  in  the  contracting  and  building  business  which  he  followed  with 
success.  In  1874  he  was  appointed  by  Governor  Dix  Superintendent  of  Construction 
of  the  new  Capitol,  a  position  which  he  has  since  held  during  several  changes  of 
administration. 
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By  MONTGOMERY  SCHUYLER. 

ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  EDIFICE. 

t  t 

QjjJlTH  possibly  the  exceptions  of  the  Capitol  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
new  municipal  buildings  in  Philadelphia,  the  Capitol  of  New  York  is  the 
most  important  public  building  in  this  country ;  that  is  to  say,  the  largest,  the  most 
elaborate  and  the  most  costly.  In  the  opinion  of  many  judges,  it  is,  as  a  work  of 
architecture,  quite  the  most  interesting  public  building  in  the  country.  Its  site  is 
commanding,  being  a  point  near  the  ridge  of  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  which 
at  Albany  slopes  steeply  and  renders  the  building  conspicuously  visible  for  many 
miles  across  the  river  and  up  and  down  its  course.  The  dimensions  of  the  building, 
which  is  in  general  plan  a  parallelogram,  are,  roughly,  three  hundred  by  four  hun¬ 
dred  feet,  with  an  interior  court  ninety  feet  by  one  hundred  and  forty.  The  walls 
of  the  interior  court,  as  well  as  the  outer  walls,  are  built  of  finely  cut  granite  of 
a  light  gray  color,  from  Hallowell,  Maine,  and  are  of  an  average  height  of  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  to  the  cornice-line,  above  which  the  masses  of  the  steeply 
pyramidal  roof  are  relieved  by  tall  chimney-stacks  and  by  massive  dormers  of  the 
same  material  as  the  walls  and  enriched  with  molding  and  carving. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  building  has  been  somewhat  changed  from  the 
orio-inal  design  of  Mr.  Fuller,  in  which  the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  fronts 

were  divided  into  five  parts  by  the  projection  of  the  center  as  well  as  of  the  angles 

from  a  curtain  wall.  This  central  feature  upon  the  east  front,  which  in  the  original 

design  consisted  of  a  pedimented  mass  flanked  by  two  small  towers,  is  suppressed 

in  the  executed  work,  and  a  single  roof  covers  the  whole  front  between  the  pavil¬ 
ions.  The  longer  fronts  have  also  been  remodeled.  In  the  original  design,  the 
small  towers  which  flank  the  central  mass  of  each  rose  to  a  greater  height  than  any 
other  feature  of  the  building  except  the  main  tower,  and  the  buildings  between 
these  towers  were  covered  with  flat  roofs  of  metal  instead  of  the  great  and  steep 
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slated  roofs  which  now  inclose  them,  and  which  form  conspicuous  and  effective 
objects  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  building. 

This  outline  of  the  architectural  history  of  the  building  will  serve  to  explain 
the  modifications  which  may  be  noted  in  it  by  a  careful  observer,  and  which  will  be 
more  or  less  observable  even  after  the  building  is  completed.  It  will  serve,  also, 
as  a  measure  of  the  aesthetic  difficulties  which  attended  the  completion  of  the  design, 
and  of  the  achievement  involved  in  securing  such  success  as  has  been  attained  in 
giving  the  building  as  a  whole,  and  its  important  parts  taken  separately,  an  aspect 
of  unity  and  repose. 

In  completing  the  building,  the  architect  has  evidently  endeavored  to  reconcile, 
by  including,  both,  the  romantic  and  the  classical  elements  in  the  work  already  done. 
The  only  period  in  the  history  of  architecture  during  which  these  two  elements  were 
in  fact  employed  together  in  important  buildings,  was  the  French  Renaissance  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  Italy  the  Renaissance  swept  away  at  once  the  Gothic  art, 
which  had  never  been  really  rooted  in  the  soil.  In  France,  where  Gothic  architect¬ 
ure  was  as  vernacular  as  French  speech,  the  old  and  the  new  subsisted  for  a  century 
together,  and  became  incorporated  in  a  single  rich  and  expressive  architectural 
language.  In  France,  accordingly,  notwithstanding  the  free  introduction  of  classic 
detail  into  buildings  the  general  design  of  which  was  a  revival  of  the  mediaeval 
architecture  of  France,  the  monumental  works  preserved  unity  and  dignity  as  well  as 
force  and  character.  As  the  typical  monument  of  the  French  Renaissance  was  the 
chateau,  it  was  almost  inevitable,  under  the  conditions  which  limited  the  architect  of 
the  Capitol,  that  the  Capitol  in  its  general  aspect  should  more  strongly  resemble  a 
great  French  chateau  of  the  time  of  Francis  I.  than  the  typical  monument  of  any 
other  age  or  country,  although  there  is  no  French  chateau  so  extensive  as  the 
Capitol,  and  none  to  which  the  general  composition  of  the  Capitol  owes  anything. 


THE  INTERIOR. 

In  the  interior,  above  the  first  story,  the  present  architects  of  the  building  were 
left  entirely  unhampered  except  by  the  position  of  the  walls,  which  was  already 
determined,  and  it  is  in  these  interior  features,  with  the  effect  of  its  general  mass 
and  outline,  that  the  architectural  interest  of  the  building  chiefly  lies.  The  most 
conspicuous  of  these  are  the  staircase,  the  room  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  the 
Assembly  Chamber,  on  the  north  side,  which  are  the  work  of  Mr.  Eidlitz,  and  the 
Senate  Chamber  and  its  dependencies  on  the  south  side,  which  are  the  work  of 
Mr.  Richardson,  except  the  vaulted  corridors  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  which  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Eidlitz. 


THE  CAPITOL. 
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The  work  of  these  architects  in  the  interior  of  the  Capitol  has  this  in  com¬ 
mon,  that  while  it  is  accomplished  and  scholarlike,  it  nowhere  aims  at  grammatical 
accuracy  of  style.  In  other  words,  it  is  recognized  everywhere  that  the  problems 
presented  in  a  building  constructed  for  the  use  of  a  legislature  of  the  nineteenth 
century  were  not  presented  to  any  Greek  architect  of  the  age  of  Pericles,  or  to  any 
European  architect  of  the  middle  ages.  The  architecture  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
Assembly  Chambers,  for  example,  is  alike  free  architecture ;  but  in  every  other 
respect  it  exhibits  a  striking  and  interesting  contrast  in  aim,  in  method,  in  detail, 
and  in  ultimate  expression. 


THE  SENATE  CHAMBER. 

The  Senate  Chamber,  to  begin  with  the  more  recent  work,  occupies  the  upper 
two  stories  of  the  south  center  of  the  Capitol.  The  chamber  proper  is  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  fifty-seven  by  fifty-four  feet  in  area,  covered,  at  the  height  of  fifty-two  and 
one-half  feet,  with  a  coffered  ceiling  in  oak,  very  richly  molded  and  carved.  The 
principal  beams  of  the  ceiling  rest  upon  carved  corbels  of  Knoxville  marble,  project¬ 
ing  from  the  side  walls  which  separate  the  chamber  proper  from  its  galleries.  The 
room  is  lighted  from  the  south  by  two  ranges  of  windows,  the  lower  of  three  large 
openings  and  the  upper  an  arcade  of  six  smaller  openings,  all  round-arched.  These 
windows  are  boldly  and  simply  modeled,  with  a  large  roll-molding  at  the  intrados 
of  the  arch,  covered  with  delicate  carving.  The  extrados  of  the  arch  is  marked  by 
a  hood-mold  similarly  carved,  and  the  large  molding  at  the  intrados  becomes  a 
nook-shaft  below  the  opening  of  the  arch,  the  impost  being  marked  by  a  capital, 
the  carved  foliage  of  which  is  continued  along  the  remainder  of  the  block  from 
which  the  capital  is  cut.  The  wall  up  to  the  spring  of  the  arch  is  in  rubbed 

Tennessee  marble,  which  thus  treated  shows  a  purple  tinge,  and  the  nook-shafts  are 
of  the  same  material  polished.  From  the  impost  of  these  window  arches  to  the 
sill-course  of  the  upper  windows,  the  wall  is  lined  with  a  paneling  of  polished 

Mexican  onyx,  a  beautiful  material  of  changeful  and  opalescent  colors,  set  in  squares 
and  framed  with  a  light  reticulation  of  yellow  marble  from  Siena.  The  upper 

boundary  of  this  paneling  is  the  projecting  sill-course  of  the  upper  windows.  The 
wall  opposite  contains  the  principal  entrance  to  the  chamber  from  its  corridor.  The 
door-way  is  a  massively  treated  opening,  covered  with  a  lintel,  the  bearing  of  which 
is  diminished  by  corbels  projecting  from  the  jambs,  and  the  door  itself,  which  is  a 
construction  of  mahogany  planks,  is  treated  with  like  simplicity  and  massiveness. 
The  door-ways  throughout  the  room  are  of  similar  design.  On  each  side  of  this 
main  entrance  is  a  great  open  fire-place,  the  hood  of  which  is  projected  upon 
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massive  corbels  to  carry  a  wide  frieze,  intended  ultimately  to  receive  sculpture,  and 
receding  again  disappears  at  the  line  drawn  by  the  sill-course  of  the  windows  in 
the  opposite  wall,  and  continued  about  the  room  as  the  springing  line  of  the  large 
arches  in  the  walls  which  divide  the  chamber  from  its  galleries.  Above  the  door¬ 
way,  that  portion  of  the  wall  which  is  not  taken  up  by  the  chimney-pieces  is  covered 
like  the  wall  opposite,  with  panels  of  onyx  set  in  styles  of  Siena  marble.  The  east 
and  west  sides  of  the  chamber  contain  the  galleries,  the  treatment  of  which  is  a 
very  important  element  in  the  effect  of  the  room.  The  rear  of  each  gallery  is 
a  wall  faced  with  the  rubbed  Tennessee  marble,  which  is  the  material  most  largely 
used  in  the  chamber,  and  pierced  with  doors  of  the  form  already  described.  The 
front  of  each  gallery  is  a  wall  of  Tennessee  marble,  bearing  a  range  of  three  arches, 
each  thirteen  feet  in  span  and  twenty-three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  of  the 
gallery,  or  thirty-seven  and  one-half  feet  from  the  floor  of  the  chamber,  which  open 
the  galleries  into  the  chamber  and  support  the  upper  wall.  The  piers,  with  their 
attached  columns  at  either  end  and  the  detached  columns  which  divide  the  arches, 
are  of  deep  red  granite  from  the  St.  Lawrence,  with  capitals  and  bases  of  Tennessee 
marble.  The  arches  themselves  are  of  the  yellow  Siena  marble  set  in  narrow 
voussoirs  between  a  molded  intrados  and  a  hood-mold  of  the  same  material.  The 
capitals  are  of  varied  design,  carefully  modeled  in  a  conventional  treatment  of 
natural  forms,  and  cut  with  exquisite  precision,  and  the  labels,  which  have  carved 
terminations,  are  covered  with  carving  of  lace-like  delicacy.  Even  the  moldings  of 
the  abaci  are  decorated  with  carvino*.  Between  the  bases  of  the  columns  are  set 

o 

the  marble  balustrades  of  the  gallery  front,  which  stand  upon  marble  platforms  not 
following  the  straight  line  of  the  wall  which  carries  them,  but  slightly  bowed 

outward.  The  soffits  of  these  platforms  are  covered  with  minute  carving.  Above 

the  arches  on  these  two  sides,  above  the  upper  openings  on  the  south  side,  and 

above  the  line  referred  to  as  girding  the  chamber  on  the  north  side,  the  walls  are 

hung  with  embossed  leather,  gilded. 

The  high-backed  seats  which  line  the  lower  walls  of  the  chamber  form  a  part 
of  its  architecture  rather  than  of  its  furniture ;  for,  although  separable  and  movable, 
they  conform  to  the  projections  of  the  walls,  and  in  effect  form  a  wainscot  twelve 
feet  in  height.  They  are  framed  and  paneled  in  mahogany ;  the  moldings  of  the 
frames,  the  upper  panels  and  the  curved  tops  are  profusely  carved,  and  the  carving 
shows  the  same  delicacy  and  the  same  precision  of  workmanship  observable  every¬ 
where  throughout  the  chamber.  An  important  fixture  of  the  apartment  is  the  desk 
of  the  presiding  officer,  which  stands  against  the  southern  wall  directly  opposite  the 
principal  entrance,  with  the  clerks’  desks  below  and  in  front  of  it.  These  are  also 
of  mahogany,  as  is  all  the  furniture,  and  are  richly  paneled,  molded  and  carved. 
Among  the  interesting  details  of  the  room  are  the  wall  brackets  for  gas-lights,  of 
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which  there  are  a  considerable  number,  and  which  are  noteworthy  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  treatment  of  metal  which  they  show. 

The  corridors  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  one  giving  access  to  the  main  floor  and 
one  to  the  galleries,  are  vaulted  in  sandstone,  in  seven  bays  with  a  central  range 
of  columns,  except  at  the  ends,  where  one  bay  extends  from  wall  to  wall  and 
demands  a  more  complicated  ceiling  than  the  simple  quadripartite  ribbed  vault  which 
covers  each  of  the  smaller  bays.  The  division  of  the  corridor,  required  by  structural 
necessities,  has  the  architectural  advantage  of  enhancing  and  varying  the  perspective 
effect.  The  walls  and  the  cells  of  the  vaults  are  of  light  Ohio  sandstone ;  the 
base  course  of  the  walls,  the  columns  and  arches  and  the  ribs  of  the  vaults  of 
the  darker  Dorchester  stone.  The  architectural  treatment  of  the  corridor  is  simple, 
severely  simple  compared  with  the  luxurious  richness  of  the  apartment  to  which  it 
gives  access,  and  consists  in  the  exposition  and  emphasis  by  modeling  of  the  vaulted 
construction.  The  staircase  which  is  to  lead  to  these  corridors  is  not  yet  constructed. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  CHAMBER. 

The  Governor’s  room  occupies  the  south-eastern  pavilion  of  the  Capitol  upon 
the  “entrance  floor”  —  that  is  the  floor  below  that  of  the  Senate  Chamber.  It  is 
of  ample  dimensions,  nearly  a  square  of  fifty-three  feet  by  thirty-five  feet  and  six 
inches,  and  twenty-three  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  in 
mahogany  very  heavily  paneled  in  squares.  The  wainscot  is  crowned  with  a  frieze, 
likewise  paneled,  but  separated  from  the  wainscot  below  by  a  belt  of  rich  carving, 
and  from  the  wall  above  by  a  heavily  molded  cornice.  The  wainscoting  extends  to 
the  height  of  thirteen  feet  and  six  inches,  including  the  frieze,  which  is  one  foot 
and  nine  inches  in  height.  Above  this  is  a  belt  of  wall  ten  feet  high,  hung  with 
embossed  leather.  The  ceiling  is  paneled  in  mahogany,  with  a  quatrefoil  sunk  in 
each  panel,  and  the  panels  framed  by  carved  beams.  The  principal  beams  rest 
upon  corbels  richly  carved  in  Tennessee  marble.  The  chief  architectural  feature 
of  the  room  is  the  open  fire-place  with  its  chimney-piece.  The^  fire-place  itself  is 
lined  and  flanked  with  brass  and  is  inclosed  by  a  lintel  and  piers  of  Tennessee 
marble,  the  corbels  and  the  chamfer  of  the  lintel  being  covered  with  carving.  This 
again  is  inclosed  by  a  mantel-piece  of  mahogany  rising  to  the  top  of  the  wainscot. 
It  is  supported  by  reeded  pilasters  of  mahogany,  crossed  near  the  top  by  belts  of 
rich  carving,  and  having  richly  carved  capitals.  These  pilasters  carry  a  frieze  of  five 
panels  profusely  carved  with  subjects  symbolically  or  heraldically  appropriate  to  the 
State.  The  furniture  throughout  is  of  mahogany. 
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THE  NORTH  PAVILION. 

The  Senate  Chamber  and  its  subordinate  rooms  in  the  south  center  were  first 
brought  into  use  by  the  Senate  during  the  session  of  1 88 1 .  The  north  center, 
containing  the  Assembly  Chamber  and  the  room  intended  ultimately  to  be  occupied 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  occupied  by  the  Legislature  at  the  beginning  of  the 
session  of  1879.  A  writer  in  the  American  Architect  at  the  time  contributed  to 
that  journal  a  description  of  the  work,  of  which  free  use  is  made  in  what  follows. 

The  staircase  of  the  north  side  is  in  a  well  which  abuts  upon  the  north-eastern 

angle  of  the  court,  from  which  it  receives  some  light,  but  is  mainly  lighted  from  a 

large  skylight  at  its  summit.  The  well  itself  is  some  fifty  by  thirty  feet.  The 
staircase  has  two  landings’  in  each  story.  The  stairs  are  built  of  a  harder  sand¬ 
stone  than  that  with  which  the  walls  are  lined.  The  inner  side  of  them  is  carried 
upon  a  wall  pierced  in  each  flight  with  three  arches  which  follow  the  slope  of  the 
stairs.  Prom  the  upper  and  lower  columns,  arches  are  turned  to  corbels,  richly 
carved  in  foliage,  on  the  outer  wall.  This  staircase  rises  from  the  basement  to 
the  gallery  floor  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  the  wall  is  carried  through  the  roof. 
The  wall  spaces  thus  obtained  between  the  top  of  the  stairs  and  the  skylight  are 

decorated  in  red  and  gold,  and  the  outer  wall  of  the  staircase  itself  is  tinted  a 

brown-red. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  ground  floor  is  an  entrance-hall,  some  fifty  by 
eighty  feet,  with  two  rows  of  square  granite  piers  running  the  long  way  of  it, 
connected  by  granite  arches.  The  spaces  between  are  ceiled  with  very  flat  brick 
arches,  and  the  corner  of  each  pier  carries  a  very  large  round  molding. 


THE  COURT  OF  APPEALS. 

The  next  floor,  the  entrance  floor  of  the  plan,  contains  the  room  which  was 
designed  for  the  Court  of  Appeals.  A  corridor,  amply  lighted  from  the  court  by 
seven  windows  and  vaulted  in  plastered  brick,  extends  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
along  the  inner  side  of  the  central  pavilion  A  dado  of  tiles  framed  in  yellow 
sandstone  skirts  the  corridor.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  gold  and  yellow  on  a 
ground  of  red,  and  the  ceiling  in  blue,  red  and  umber  on  a  ground  of  gold.  The 
piers  are  covered  with  a  damask  of  red  upon  umber.  The  angle  moldings  are 
solidly  gilded.  The  Court  of  Appeals  is  nearly  a  square  of  sixty  feet  with  a 
height  of  about  twenty-five  feet.  Its  shape  and  its  apparent  size  have  been  much 
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changed  b\  the  prolongation  through  the  room  of  the  line  of  a  wall  which  divides 
it  some  twenty  feet  from  and  parallel  to  the  corridor.  The  line  is  formed  of 
polished  columns  of  red  granite,  bearing  a  wall  of  white  Westchester  marble.  From 
the  capitals  of  the  columns  rise  the  pairs  of  braces  which  support  the  great  beams 
of  the  ceiling.  This  is  heavily  paneled  in  oak,  and  consists  of  three  series  of 
beams  diminishing  in  size  and  richly  molded,  while  the  panels  are  richly  carved. 
The  walls  have  a  dado  of  sandstone,  while  the  wall  screen  is  wainscoted  in  oak, 
with  a  diaper  carving  in  each  panel,  and  above  this  is  a  belt  of  stone  wall  covered 
with  a  diapered  pattern  in  two  shades  of  red. 


THE  ASSEMBLY  CHAMBER. 

t 

The  next  floor,  some  sixty  feet  from  the  ground  on  the  same  level  and  corre¬ 
sponding  with  the  Senate  Chamber  upon  the  opposite  side,  contains  the  Assembly 
Chamber.  The  extreme  dimensions  of  the  room  are  one  hundred  and  forty  by 
eighty-four  feet.  It  is  in  plan,  to  use  the  terms  of  Gothic  architecture,  a  nave  of 
five  bays,  with  an  aisled  transept.  The  extreme  length  is  only  shown  in  the  gallery 
floor  and  at  the  ends  of  the  nave.  Each  of  these  extreme  spaces  is  a  public 
gallery.  What  would  be  the  last  bays  of  the  aisles  on  each  side  of  them  are 
walled  out  of  the  room  altogether.  The  spaces  under  them  are  vaulted  lobbies. 
The  squares  at  the  corner  of  the  central  space  are  also  separated  from  the  main 
room  on  the  first  floor,  at  the  Speaker’s  end  by  a  solid  wall  and  at  the  entrance 
end  by  columns  carrying  a  stone  screen,  and  each  contains  a  gallery.  The  Assembly 
Chamber  proper  is  thus  confined  to  the  central  transept,  including  the  bays  at  either 
end,  in  one  of  which  the  Speaker’s  desk  is  placed.  The  space  bounded  by  the 
columns  is  forty-five  by  fifty-five  feet,  nearly,  and  the  keystone  of  the  vault  over  it, 
the  highest  point  of  the  room,  is  fifty-six  feet  from  the  floor.  The  ridges  of  the 
vaults  are  not  horizontal,  but  have  a  rise  in  the  central  vault  of  three  or  four  feet 
at  the  center.  There  are  no  ridge  ribs  and  no  wall  ribs,  the  capping  abutting 
directly  upon  the  walls.  The  shafts  of  the  four  columns  which  support  the  central 
vault  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  composed  each  of  three  drums  of  red  Connecticut 
granite,  polished.  The  capitals  and  bases  are  of  Westchester  marble.  The  walls 
and  the  cells  of  the  vaults  are  of  Ohio  sandstone  with  ribs  and  arches  of  Dorchester 
stone.  The  nook-shafts  of  the  windows  are  of  brown  stone  from  New  Jersey,  with 
capitals  and  bases  of  Ohio  stone.  The  hood-molds  of  the  windows  are  of  brown 
stone,  the  voussoirs  of  Ohio  stone,  the  archivolts  within  them,  and  the  impost  mold¬ 
ings  of  Dorchester  stone.  The  modeling  of  the  arches  and  ribs  of  the  vault,  and  of 
the  jambs,  wall-arches  and  other  features,  is  bold  and  simple  in  character  rather  than 
delicate  or  complicated,  and  the  decorative  carving  is  throughout  highly  convention- 
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alized  from  natural  types  in  design.  The  carved  enrichment  of  the  Assembly 
Chamber  is  abundant,  and  incised  arabesques  are  freely  introduced  as  well  as 
modeled  carving.  Of  the  latter,  besides  the  capitals  of  piers  and  columns,  are  the 
traceried  railings  which  form  the  fronts  of  the  six  galleries  the  room  contains,  the 
corbels  which  carry  the  reporter’s  gallery,  and  the  detail  of  the  chimney-pieces,  which 
are  crowned  with  animal  grotesques.  The  spandrels  of  the  arches  behind  the 
Speaker’s  desk  are  covered  with  carving  in  diaper,  as  are  also  the  spandrels  of  the 
entrance  arches,  and  the  soffits  of  the  galleries.  The  springing-course  of  the  lower 
stories  and  the  girders  of  the  galleries  carry  an  incised  leaf  ornament,  and  each 
voussoir  of  the  windows  is  covered  with  an  incised  pattern.  The  color  decoration  is 
everywhere  a  part  of  the  carved  decoration.  The  wall  is  left  plain  up  to  the  spring¬ 
ing  of  the  lower  windows.  The  ornament  of  the  springing-course  is  left  in  its  own 
color  and  the  ground  filled  with  vermillion.  The  cove  of  the  brown-stone  hood-mold 
is  filled  with  ultramarine.  The  ground  of  the  voussoirs  is  vermillion,  and  the  edges 
of  the  ornament  gilded.  The  wall  above  the  springing  is  decorated,  each  stone  by 
itself,  with  an  incised  ornament,  and  the  ground  filled  with  a  brown-red.  Over  this, 
and  under  the  upper  windows,  a  frieze  has  been  left  to  receive  sculpture,  and  over 
the  upper  windows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  transept,  are  the  mural  pictures  of  the 
late  William  M.  Hunt.  Each  groin  of  the  ceiling  bears  two  belts  of  decoration,  one 
almost  __  at  the  ridge,  the  other  not  far  from  the  springing,  which  follow  the  line  of 
the  courses.  The  ornament  in  the  upper  belt,  fifty  feet  from  the  spectator,  is  very 
bold  in  design  and  very  boldly  cut ;  the  lower  belt  subordinate  in  all  respects.  The 
stone  is  excavated  to  the  depth  of  - some  inches,  and  the  ground  filled  with  vermillion 
or  ultramarine,  the  ornament  edged  with  gold.  The  furniture  of  the  room  is 
of  mahogany. 

In  the  same  article  from  which  we  have  already  quoted,  occurs  the  following 

description  of  Mr.  Hunt’s  mural  pictures  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  : 

The  subjects  are  allegories.  That  on  the  northern  wall  (the  axis  of  the  room 

is  east  and  west)  represents  the  Flight  of  Night.  The  Queen  of  Night  is  driving 

before  the  dawn,  charioted  on  clouds  drawn  by  three  plunging  horses,  one  white,  one 
black,  one  red,  without  other  visible  restraint  than  that  of  a  swarthy  guide,  who 
floats  at  the  left  of  the  picture,  and  whose  hand  is  lightly  laid  upon  the  head  of  the 
outermost  horse.  At  the  right  of  the  goddess,  and  in  deep  shade,  is  the  recumbent 
figure  of  a  sleeping  mother  with  a  sleeping  child  upon  her  breast.  The  other  picture 
is  equally  simple  in  conception.  The  Discoverer  stands  upright  in  a  boat,  dark 
against  a  sunset  sky,  Fortune  erect  behind  him,  trimming  the  sail  with  her  lifted  left 
hand,  while  the  right  holds  the  tiller.  The  boat  is  rising  to  a  sea,  and  is  attended 
by  Hope  at  the  prow,  with  one  arm  resting  on  it  and  one  pointing  fonvard ;  Faith, 
•whose  face  is  buried  in  her  arms,  and  who  is  floating  with  the  tide;  and  Science, 
unrolling  a  chart  at  the  side. 


THE  DISCOVERER. 


FROM  FRESCOES  IN  ASSEMBLY  CHAMBER. 


BY  WILLIAM  M.  HUNT. 
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THE  TOWER. 

The  two  apartments  for  the  sake  of  which  the  building  chiefly  exists,  the 
legislative  chambers,  are  thus  completed,  and  in  actual  occupation.  There  remains 
to  be  constructed  a  new  chamber  for  the  use  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  in  place 
of  the  one  originally  designed  for  that  purpose,  and  hereinbefore  described.  This 
new  chamber,  recently  located  in  the  South-eastern  pavilion,  has  a  more  favorable 
southern  exposure,  and  is  now  being  put  in  readiness  for  occupation.  There  also 
remains  to  be  built,  the  State  Library,  the  staircase  upon  the  Senate  side,  and 
the  great  staircase  at  the  western  end  of  the  court.  The  interior  will  thus  be 
completed,  and  there  will  remain  only  the  approach  and  entrance  of  the  east 
front  and  the  lateral  porches,  excepting  the  most  conspicuously  monumental  feature 
of  the  building,  the  great  tower,  of  which  the  lower  stages  are  now  visible  from 
the  court.  This  tower,  from  its  base  of  sixty  feet  square,  is  to  rise  to  the  height 
of  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet,  dominating  the  enormous  pile,  the  landmark  of 
the  capital  city  beneath  it,  attesting  from  afar  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  Empire 
State,  attesting  also,  it  is  to  be  trusted,  its  artistic  and  mechanical  skill,  and  visibly 
embodying  “the  peace  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  their  dignity.” 


THE  SENATE. 


By  WILLIAM  H.  ROBERTSON. 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  Council  of  New  Netherland.  —  A  Judicial  Tribunal. — Not  a  Legislative  Body. — 

Usurps  Legislative-  Functions. 


HE  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York  succeeded  the  Colonial  Council,  and  was 
originally  designed  to  perform  similar  functions  in  government,  the  Council 
being  modified  and  limited  according  to  the  best  suggestions  of  the  experience  of 
that  time.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  consider  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
Council,  as  being  part  of  the  history  of  the  Senate,  or  introductory  thereto. 

The  Council  of  the  Director-General  of  the  Province  of  New  Netherland  was 
not  intended  by  the  home  government  to  possess  any  legislative  functions,  but  was 
designed  to  be  an  executive  council,  and  the  Supreme  judicial  tribunal  of  the 
Province.  The  first  real  government  was  instituted  by  Peter  Minuit,  who  was 
appointed  Director-General  in  1626,  bought  Manhattan  Island  for  “  the  value  of  sixty 
guilders,”  $24  in  gold,  and  conducted  the  government  for  six  years  with  well- 
directed  energy,  assisted  by  a  Council  of  five  persons,  a  Schout-Fiscal,  who  was  the 
High  Sheriff,  Attorney-General  and  Collector  of  Customs,  and  an  Opper  Koopman, 
who  was  the  Secretary  and  Commissary  of  the  Province.  The  Director  and  Council 
constituted  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Province,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 
Appeals  lay  to  them  from  local  and  inferior  courts,  and  from  them  to  the  States- 
General,  or  the  Court  of  Holland  ;  but  so  many  obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of 
the  latter  appeal  as  to  render  the  privilege  nearly  worthless. 

The  Director  and  Council  could  only  administer  the  laws  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  as  applicable  to  the  Province,  and  could  neither  modify  those  laws,  nor 
impose  taxes ;  and  they  were  required  to  institute  local  magistracies,  in  accordance 

with  the  custom  of  the  mother  country.  The  members  of  the  Council,  however, 
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were  mere  tools  of  the  Directors  of  the  Province  ;  and  the  Directors  were  arbitrary, 
and  did  every  thing  in  their  power  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  their  chartered 
rights  by  the  people.  Director  Kieft,  with  his  Council,  evaded  the  orders  of  the 
home  government,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  impose  oppressive  taxes,  with  an 
inquisitorial  system  of  making  returns.  The  People,  through  the  Board  of  Eight 
Men,  complained  against  him,  and  he  was  recalled,  Petrus  Stuyvesant  being 
appointed  in  his  place. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Assembly  of  the  XIX  of  the  General  Privileged 
West  India  Company,  in  instructions  to  the  Director  and  Council  under  date  of  July 
7,  1644,  defined  the  powers  of  the  Council,  which  was  to  consist  of  “the  Director  as 
President,  his  Vice  and  the  Fiscal.”  In  cases,  either  civil  or  criminal,  in  which  the 
Schout-Fiscal  appeared  as  Attorney-General,  the  military  commandant  was  to  sit  in 
his  stead  ;  and,  if  the  charge  was  criminal,  three  persons  were  to  be  associated  from 
the  commonalty  of  the  district  where  the  crime  or  act  was  committed.  The  Supreme 
Council  was  the  sole  body  “  by  whom  all  occurring  affairs  relating  to  police,  justice, 
militia,  the  dignity  and  just  rights  of  the  company”  were  to  be  “administered  and 
decided.”  That  is,  it  was  an  executive,  administrative  and  judicial  body,  but 
possessed  no  legislative  functions,  and  had  no  power  to  alter  or  abridge  the  ancient 
rights  of  the  People. 

The  spirit  in  which  these  functions  were  discharged  rendered  Stuyvesant  at  once 
even  more  obnoxious  than  Kieft  had  been.  Joachim  Kuyter  and  Cornelius  Melyn, 
two  of  the  Eight  Men,  entered  complaint  against  Kieft  before  Stuyvesant,  and  asked 
that  rigid  inquiry  be  made  into  the  abuses  fostered  by  him,  and  particularly  as  to  his 
treatment  of  the  Indians,  which  brought  on  the  war  with  them.  “If  this  point  be 
conceded,”  said  Stuyvesant  to  his  Council,  “  will  not  these  cunning  fellows,  in  order 
to  usurp  over  us  a  more  unlimited  power,  claim  and  assume,  in  consequence,  even 
greater  authority  against  ourselves  and  our  commission,  should  it  happen  that  our 
administration  do  not  quadrate  in  every  respect  with  their  whims?”  The  Council, 
not  daring  to  differ  with  the  imperious  Director,  agreed  to  the  dismissal  of  the 
charge. 

Kieft  thereupon  turned  accuser  and  caused  the  conviction  of  Kuyter  and  Melyn, 
who  were  fined  and  banished.  Melyn  appealed  the  case  to  Holland,  and  secured  a 
reversal,  with  a  citation  directed  to  Stuyvesant  to  appear  and  defend  his  cause.  The 
Director  and  Council  were  then  engaged  in  an  exciting  controversy  with  the  Board 
of  Nine  Men;  and,  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  expelled  Adriaen  Van  der 
Donck  from  the  Council  and  the  Nine  Men.  The  Colonists  then  sent  Van  der 
Donck  and  others  to  Holland  as  their  agents,  and  the  Director  was  represented  by 
Van  Tienhoven,  his  Secretary.  The  contest  was  prolonged,  but  ended  in  a  triumph 
for  the  People,  and  an  extension  of  their  rights. 
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The  Director  and  Council  continued  their  usurpations,  until  the  People  remon¬ 
strated  formally  to  the  States  General,  charging  among  other  things  that  obscure 
laws,  “without  the  approbation  of  the  country,  by  the  authority  alone  of  the  Director 
and  Council,  remain  obligatory.”  Stuyvesant,  in  his  answer,  asserted  that  in  all  affairs 
in  which  the  country  at  large  were  interested,  the  general  ordinances  had  always 
been  sanctioned  by  the  qualified  members  of  the  whole  Province,  thus  admitting  that 
such  sanction  was  necessary,  and  said  that  “the  old  laws  will  remain  in  force.”  The 
People  thereupon  petitioned  the  Amsterdam  Chamber  for  their  rights  —  among  them, 
that  “no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  but  with  the  consent  of  the  People.” 

The  movement  had  been  led  by  George  Baxter,  an  English  Baptist.  He 
became  impatient  of  delay,  and  took  advantage  of  the  troubles  with  the  English  to 
organize  rebellion  on  Long  Island,  in  1654.  The  Amsterdam  Chamber,  regarding 
the  petition  and  the  rebellion  as  parts  of  one  revolt,  declared  it  to  be  “  the  height  of 
presumption  in  the  People  to  protest  against  the  Government,”  censured  Stuyvesant 
for  having  been  too  lenient,  and  directed  that  “  the  seditious  ”  be  punished. 

Thus  ended  all  efforts  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  arbitrary  system  of 
supreme  government  by  the  Director  and  Council. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Council  of  the  Colony  of  New  York.  —  Government  under  the  Duke  of  York. — 
Its  Arbitrary  Character.  —  Unlawful  Taxation  Resisted.  —  General  Assembly 
Conceded.  —  The  Charter  of  Liberties.  —  Its  Provisions  with  Regard  to  the 
Council. — Vetoed  by  King  James.  —  General  Assembly  Abolished.  —  Director 
and  Council  Supreme.  —  The  Revolution.  —  Privileges  and  Powers  of  the 
Council  Defined. 

The  arbitrary  form  of  government  which  was  maintained  under  the  Duke  of 
York  was  mildly  administered  by  Governor  Nicolls,  who  was  the  first  English 
Governor  of  the  Colony.  He  was  authorized  to  choose  such  number  of  Councillors 
as  he  might  deem  convenient,  and  he  selected  ten.  They  did  not  possess  the 
legislative  function  in  their  capacity  as  Councillors,  but  shared  in  the  legislative 
power  possessed  by  the  Court  of  Assize.  Lord  Lovelace  succeeded  Nicolls.  In 
1669  he  directed  the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  repair 
the  palisades  at  New  York.  The  towns  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  levied,  on  the 
express  ground  that,  under  the  British  Constitution,  no  taxes  could  be  levied 
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except  by  their  own  representatives.  The  Court,  sitting  at  Gravesend,  characterized 
the  resolves  of  the  several  towns  as  “  false,  scandalous,  illegal  and  seditious ;  ”  the 
Governor  and  Council  expressed  similar  sentiments,  ordered  the  papers  to  be  burned, 
and  directed  that  their  principal  promoter  be  prosecuted.  Lovelace  tried  to  force 
the  collection  of  the  taxes  through  the  Sheriff  and  Shire  Court  of  each  county. 
The  contest  was  suspended  during  the  temporary  reoccupation  of  the  Province  by  the 
Dutch,  but  was  renewed  under  the  tyrannical  Andros,  who  undertook  to  enforce  a 
revenue  measure  enacted  by  the  Duke  of  York  on  his  own  motion,  but  was 
stubbornly  and  successfully  resisted  by  the  People. 

The  Duke  of  York  now  conceded  a  General  Assembly,  which  enacted  a  Charter 
of  Liberties,  declaring  the  rights  of  the  People,  and  defining  the  legislative  power ; 
but  the  Duke  was  King  when  he  came  to  consider  it.  After  providing  for  the 
election  of  a  General  Assembly,  the  Charter  enacted  that  the  Representatives  of  the 
Province,  with  the  Governor  and  Council,  shall  be  the  supreme  and  only  legislative 
power;  concerning  which  the  King  inquired:  “whether  this  does  not  abridge  the 
acts  of  Parliament  that  may  be  made  concerning  New  York.”  The  Charter  provided 
that  “  the  exercise  of  the  chief  magistracy  and  administration  of  the  Government 
over  the  Province  shall  be  in  the  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council,  with  whose  advice 
and  consent,  or  with  at  least  four  of  them,  he  is  to  rule  and  govern  the  same 
according  to  the  laws  thereof.”  To  this  King  James  objected  that  “no  other 
Governor  is  restrained  from  doing  any  thing  without  the  Council.”  The  Charter 
provided,  also,  that  acts  be  presented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  approval, 
concerning  which  the  King  remarked  that  it  “  seems  to  take  away  from  the  Governor 
and  Council  the  power  of  framing  laws  as  in  other  plantations.” 

Governor  Dongan,  under  whom  the  General  Assembly  was  instituted,  was  also 
empowered  to  name  his  Council,  which  he  did,  limiting  the  number  to  ten,  and 
reducing  it  to  seven  in  1686.  The  same  year  James  abolished  the  General  Assembly, 
and  authorized  the  Governor,  with  the  assent  of  the  Council,  to  enact  such  laws  as 
he  might  deem  best ;  printing  presses  were  forbidden,  and  odious  taxes  were  levied. 
This  despotic  regime,  after  a  period  of  disorder,  was  succeeded  by  one  less  arbitrary, 
under  William  and  Mary. 

The  Royal  government  of  the  Colony,  proper,  began  with  1691,  when  a  General 
Assembly  was  finally  conceded,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Colony  fixed  by  the 
Crown.  The  number  of  members  of  the  Council  was  increased  to  twelve,  and  so 
remained  fixed  while  the  English  possessed  the  country,  though  by  death  and  other 
casualties  it  sometimes  fell  short  of  that  number.  All  the  members  very  rarely 
attended  the  sittings  of  the  Council,  many  residing  at  a  distance.  They  were  named 
in  the  Governor’s  instructions,  but  vacancies  were  filled,  from  time  to  time,  either  by 
the  Governor,  or  by  royal  mandamus.  Any  member  residing  in  the  Province, 
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absenting  himself  therefrom  and  continuing  absent  from  the  Province  above  twelve 
months  together,  without  leave,  or  remaining  absent  two  years  successively  without 
leave,  forfeited  his  commission,  and  such  as  did  not  attend  the  sittings  of  the 

Council  when  summoned  were  liable  to  suspension.  The  quorum  was  fixed,  in  1691, 
at  five;  afterward  reduced  to  three;  but  in  1697  it  was  re-established  at  five,  and 
so  continued,  although  in  some  exceptional  cases  three  formed  a  quorum  in  the 
Legislative  Council,  and  two  members  could  adjourn  the  session. 

The  privileges  and  powers  of  the  Council  were  laid  down  in  the  royal 

instructions  to  the  Governor.  Their  functions  were  threefold  :  1.  In  an  Executive 

capacity,  they  acted  in  civil  matters  as  a  Privy  Council  to  the  Head  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  who  was  generally  present  when  the  Executive  Council  was  in  session. 
They  were  consulted  in  the  grant  of  all  patents,  which  could  not  pass  the  seal 
without  their  advice  ;  they  had  also  a  voice  in  the  appointments  to  most  of  the  civil 
offices  in  the  Colony.  2.  They  formed,  with  the  Governor,  a  Court  for  the 

Correction  of  Errors  and  of  Appeals,  and  sat,  ordinarily,  in  the  Fort  at  New 
York.  3.  They  constituted  the  second  branch  of  the  Legislature,  co-ordinate  with 
•  the  Senate  of  the  present  day.  Previous  to  1 736,  the  Governor  presided  also  in  the 
Council  when  it  acted  in  a  Legislative  capacity,  and,  in  case  of  a  tie,  gave 
the  casting  vote  as  presiding  officer.  This  was  pronounced  unconstitutional  in 
Governor  Cosby’s  time,  and  thenceforward  the  Legislative  Council  met  without  the 
Governor,  and  held  its  sessions  in  the  City  Hall.  The  members  ranked  according 

to  the  date  of  their  commissions.  At  first  the  Chief  Justice  presided,  but  his  duties 

at  the  Supreme  Court  requiring  his  attendance,  it  was  resolved  that  the  senior 
councillor  present  should  be  President.  In  committee,  the  chairman  had  no  voice. 
When  acting  as  Legislative  Councillors,  their  proceedings  were  very  formal,  and  in 
many  respects  they  imitated  the  House  of  Lords.  Each  member  had  the  privilege 
of  entering  his  dissent,  and  the  reason  at  large  on  the  minutes,  but  could  not  vote 
by  proxy.  The  messages  from  the  Council  to  the  Assembly  were  conveyed  by  one 
of  their  own  members,  at  whose  entrance  the  House  rose  and  received  the  message 
standing.  Their  sessions  were  with  closed  doors.  The  minutes  of  the  Legislative 
Council  were  printed  for  the  first  time  in  1861,  by  order  of  the  State  Senate. 

A  Councillor’s  title  was  “The  Honorable.”  His  name  was  inserted  in  all  the 
commissions  of  the  Peace  as  of  the  Quorum,  whereby  he  was  empowered  to  act  as 
Justice  of  the  Peace  in  any  county  within  the  Province.  He  held  his  office  during 
the  pleasure  of  the  Governor,  and  served  without  salary.  His  position,  nevertheless, 
was  such,  that  he  was  enabled  to  secure  for  himself,  his  family  and  friends,  large 
grants  of  land,  which  indemnified  him  for  whatever  time  and  labor  he  otherwise  lost. 
The  Surveyors-General  of  the  Customs  sat  and  voted  as  “extraordinary  Councillors” 
within  their  District,  during  the  time  of  their  residence  within  such  district. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Legislative  Power  of  the  Council.  —  The  Control  of  the  Purse.  —  The  Assembly 
Denies  the  Power  of  the  Council  to  Amend  Money  Bills.  —  It  Succeeds,  after  a 
Prolonged  Contest.  —  Source  of  Legislative  Power  —  the  Council,  by  the  Grace 
of  the  Sovereign  ;  the  Assembly,  by  Authority  of  the  People. 

The  Charter  of  Liberties  and  the  Royal  instructions  show  the  differences 
between  the  People  and  the  Crown,  to  some  extent,  but  those  differences  were  more 
broadly  defined  by  the  progress  of  events.  The  Charter  of  Liberties  was  re-enacted 
in  1697  and  was  vetoed.  The  instructions  to  the  Earl  of  Bellomont,  as  Governor, 
the  same  year,  gave  him  an  absolute  negative  on  the  acts  of  the  Council  and 
Assembly,  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  passed  dangerous  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown ;  and  the  Governor  was  given  power  to  disburse  the  revenues.  The 
differences  between  the  Council  and  the  Assembly,  with  reference  to  the  powers  of 
the  Council,  are  proper  subjects  of  notice  here. 

The  control  of  the  purse  was  the  leading  object  of  contention  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People.  In  October,  1705,  Governor  Cornbury  received  instructions 
“  not  to  permit  any  clause  whatsoever  to  be  inserted  in  any  law  for  levying  money, 
or  the  value  of  money,  whereby  the  same  shall  not  be  made  liable  to  be  accounted 
for  to  us  here  in  England,”  and  not  “  to  suffer  any  public  money  whatsoever  to 
be  issued  or  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  warrant  under  your  hand,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  our  said  Council.”  The  Assembly  having  asked  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Treasurer,  on  the  ground  of  gross  financial  mismanagement  by  the 
agents  of  the  Crown,  they  responded  to  the  Governor  on  the  10th,  that  the  fact  that 
the  Treasurer  would  be  “accountable  to  the  General  Assembly”  would  not  prevent 
his  accounting  also  to  the  Crown,  and  on  the  12th  they  denied  the  right  of  Council 
to  amend  money  bills.  The  Governor  declined  to  approve  several  bills  because 
contrary  to  his  instructions.  On  the  27th  of  September,  1706,  the  Governor  stated 
.to  the  General  Assembly,  in  his  speech,  that  he  was  commanded  by  the  Lords  of 
Trade  to  say  that  the  Council  “have  undoubtedly  as  much  to  do  in  passing  of  bills 
for  the  granting  and  raising  of  money  as  the  Assembly,  and  consequently  have  a 
right  to  alter  or  amend  any  such  money  bills  as  well  as  the  Assembly.”  The  issue 
thus  presented  continued  to  agitate  the  Colony  for  many  years.  The  revenue  law 
expired  May  18,  1709,  whereupon  the  Assembly  passed  an  act  making  moneys 
payable  to  a  Colonial  Treasurer  appointed  by  that  body,  and  collected  by  an  officer 
of  the  Assembly’s  appointing.  This  act  was  amended  by  the  Council,  striking  out 
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Treasurer  and  inserting  Receiver-General,  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
making  him  responsible  to  the  Governor,  Council  and  Assembly ;  whereupon  the 
Assembly  again  denied  the  right  of  Council  to  amend  money  bills. 

The  issue  was  still  more  sharply  defined  in  November,  1711.  On  the  14th,  Mr. 
Johannis  Cuyler,  of  Albany,  was  directed  to  acquaint  the  Council  “that  this  House 
is  well  assured  they  cannot  but  be  sufficiently  informed  of  the  undoubted  right  and 
constant  resolves  of  this  House  not  to  admit  of  any  amendment  to  be  made  by  that 
Board  to  money  bills.”  In  response,  on  the  16th,  Capt.  Walter  was  instructed  to 
acquaint  the  Assembly  that  the  Council  have  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  money 
bills,  “  being  a  part  of  the  Legislature  constituted  as  they  conceive  by  the  same 
power  as  the  Assembly  are,  which  is  by  the  mere  grace  of  the  Crown,  signified 
in  the  Governor’s  Commission.”  The  Assembly  responded  on  the  17th,  in  a  clear 
declaration  of  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  People  :  “  The  share  the  Council  have,  if 

any,  in  the  legislation  does  not  flow  from  any  title  they  have  from  the  nature  of 
that  Board,  which  is  only  to  advise,  or  from  their  being  another  distinct  state  or 
rank  of  people  in  the  Constitution,  which  they  are  not,  being  all  Commons,  but  only 
from  the  mere  pleasure  of  the  Prince,  signified  in  the  commission.  On  the  contrary, 
the  inherent  right  the  Assembly  have  to  dispose  of  the  moneys  of  the  freemen  of 
this  Colony  does  not  proceed  from  any  commission,  letters-patents  or  other  grant 
from  the  Crown,  but  from  the  choice  and  election  of  the  People,  who  ought  not  to 
be  divested  of  their  property  (nor  justly  can)  without  their  consent.”  And  they 
remarked  that  if  the  Lords  of  Trade  “did  conceive  no  reason  why  the  Council 
should  not  have  the  right  to  amend  money  bills,  is  far  from  concluding  there  is 
none  ;  the  Assembly  understand  them  very  well,  and  are  sufficiently  convinced  of  the 
necessity  they  are  in  not  to  admit  of  any  encroachment  so  much  to  their  prejudice.” 
The  contest  continued  until  1715,  when  Governor  Hunter  yielded,  explaining  the 
necessity  therefor  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade. 

The  Council,  in  a  communication  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  under  date  of  December 
13,  1 71 1,  said,  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the  Assembly  with  regard  to  the 
legislative  power  above  quoted,  that  it  “  calls  in  question  any  share  we  have  in 
the  legislation  which  is  given  us  by  the  Queen’s  Commission,  that  gives  this  Province 
the  indulgence  of  an  Assembly.”  The  Assembly  had  from  the  beginning  claimed- 
that  it  possessed  the  legislative  power  of  right,  while  the  Council  only  possessed  it 
of  grace  —  the  one  deriving  its  authority  from  the  People,  whose  sovereignty  it  alone 
acknowledged,  while  the  other  derived  its  power  alone  from  the  Crown.  The 
Council,  on  the  other  hand,  insisted  that  the  Crown  had  graciously  given  the 
Province  “the  indulgence  of  an  Assembly.”  The  Lords  of  Trade  wrote  to 
Governor  Hunter,  June  12,  1712,  that  “the  Assembly  sit  only  by  virtue  of  a  power 
in  Her  Majesty’s  Commission  to  you,  without  which  they  could  not  be  elected  to 
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serve  in  Assembly.”  The  Council  was  very  much  irritated  by  the  assumption  of  the 
Assembly  to  possess  superior  authority,  but  it  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  therein. 
The  power  of  the  Assembly  was  thus  constantly  manifesting  itself  with  greater  bold¬ 
ness,  and  through  it  the  power  of  the  People  was  gradually  coming  to  be  supreme. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Executive  Power  of  the  Council.  —  The  Civil  Service;  its  Control  Lost  by  the 
Governor  and  Council,  and  Taken  by  the  Assembly.  —  The  Executive  Department 
in  the  Hands  of  the  People’s  Representatives. 

In  the  view  of  the  Crown,  the  Governor  was  the  head  of  the  Executive 
department,  and  was  to  appoint  all  officers  of  the  Government,  upon  the  advice 

of  the  Council,  and  to  allow  them  such  salaries  as  he  pleased ;  it  being  regarded 

as  the  duty  of  the  Assembly  to  vote  sufficient  money  in  gross  to  support  the 
Government.  The  Assembly,  however,  did  not  so  regard  it,  and  in  assuming  control 
of  money  bills,  assumed  also  control  of  the  civil  service.  This  led  Governor 
Hunter,  in  a  speech  on  the  12th  of  April,  1711,  to  ask  the  Assembly  whether  they 
intended  to  support  the  Government  or  not ;  at  the  same  time  remarking  that 
“giving  money  for  support  of  Government,  and  disposing  of  it  at  your  pleasure,  is 
the  same  with  giving  none  at  all;”  and  he  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  September 
12,  that  “so  long  as  the  members  of  Assembly  held  their  elections  by  no  other 
tenure,  but  that  of  saving  the  public  money  or  starving  the  Government,  there  is 
nothing  to  be  depended  upon  them.”  This  contest  continued  until  the  Assembly 
silenced  all  opposition. 

The  supremacy  of  the  Assembly  was  established  at  the  same  time  that  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  was  secured  in  England.  But  the  Assembly  obtained  greater 

power,  in  that  the  control  of  the  civil  service  was  likewise  secured.  The  Assembly 
at  first  only  insisted  that  the  Treasurer  should  have  the  management  of  moneys 
raised  for  extraordinary  purposes.  In  1729,  however,  the  Assembly,  with  the 
approval  of  Governor  Montgomerie,  ascertained  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of 
the  government,  and  increased  or  diminished  the  same  at  their  pleasure.  Lewis 
Morris,  a  member  of  the  Council,  protested  against  these  proceedings  as  in  violation 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  Council,  whereupon  the  Governor  removed  him, 
and  appointed  in  his  place  “  Philip  Van  Courtland,  Esq.,  a  man  more  inclinable  to 
give  up  the  rights  of  the  Crown,”  wrote  Morris  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  1752,  in 
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asking  to  be  restored  to  the  Council.  His  request  was  not  granted,  and  thus  the 
Crown  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  another  of  its  “rights.”  This  control  of 
the  civil  service  was  finally  perfected  in  1 737,  when  the  Assembly  abandoned  the 
custom  of  directing  money  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  by  warrants  .from  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council ;  and,  by  limiting  the  support 
of  the  Government  to  one  year,  directing  in  the  appropriation  acts  what  sums  should 

be  paid  for  particular  services  and  what  salaries  the  officers  they  named  should 

have,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  disposal  of  the  money  and  the  nomination  of 
the  officers. 

This  was  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Assembly,  and  it  was  so  regarded  by 

the  Crown,  when  it  undertook  to  regain  its  lost  prerogatives.  Governor  Clinton 

wrote  the  Lords  of  Trade,  February  24,  1749,  that  the  Assembly  had  assumed  the 
Government,  by  “  issuing,  in  effect,  all  the  public  moneys  with  their  own  hands,” 
and  “  the  nominations  of  all  officers  by  their  granting  the  salaries,  annually,  not  to 
the  officer,  but  to  the  person,  by  name,  in  the  office.”  The  remainder  of  this  history 
is  the  record  of  an  unsuccessful  struggle  with  the  Assembly  “  in  order  to  bring  them 
into  the  ancient  method  of  supporting  the  Government,”  as  Lieutenant-Governor  De 
Lancey  characterized  the  contest,  in  a  report  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  dated  January 
3-  1 754- 


CHAPTER  V. 

Judicial  Powers  of  the  Council.  —  Courts  of  Jurisdiction  —  The  Crown  Claims  the 
Right  to  Establish.  —  Assembly  Resists  the  Court  of  Chancery.  —  Secures  Con¬ 
trol  of  Supreme  Court  and  Council  as  a  Judicial  Tribunal. 

The  source  of  the  Judicial  authority  was  a  subject  of  controversy  during  the 
entire  Colonial  period.  The  Royalists,  of  course,  held  that  the  Crown  alone  could 
institute  Courts  of  Judicature.  The  Court  of  Assize,  created  under  the  Duke’s 
Laws,  had  equity  jurisdiction  conferred  upon  it.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1683,  a 
Court  of  Chancery  was  established  by  name.  The  Governor,  or  such  person  as  he 
might  appoint,  was  Chancellor,  assisted  by  the  Council.  It  was  continued  by  act  of 
6th  May,  1691,  but  expired  by  limitation  in  1698.  It  was  revived  by  ordinance,  28th 
August,  1701;  suspended  13th  June,  1703,  and  finally  re-established  7th  November, 
1704.  A  Court  of  Exchequer  was  erected  by  Governor  Dongan  in  1685,  and  was 
composed  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  It  had  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  relating 
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to  His  Majesty’s  lands,  rents,  rights,  profits  and  revenues.  The  act  of  1691  gave 
the  Supreme  Court  cognizance  of  matters  in  exchequer,  thus  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  for  a  separate  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  Supreme  Court  was  originally 
established  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  May  6,  1691,  continued  by  divers  acts, 
which  having  expired  by  limitation  in  1698,  the  Court  was  continued  by  proclamation 
January  19,  1699,  and  finally  by  ordinance  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  dated  May 
15,  1699. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  was  opposed  by  the  People.  Governor  Hunter’s 
commission  gave  him  “  full  power  and  authority,  "with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Council,  to  erect,  constitute  and  establish  Courts  of  Judicature.”  The  Governor 
having  opened  the  Court  of  Chancery  in  person,  the  Assembly  resolved,  November 
24,  1 71 1,  that  “the  erecting  of  a  Court  of  Equity  without  their  consent  is  contrary 
to  law,  without  precedent,  and  of  dangerous  consequences  to  the  liberty  and  property 
of  the  subject.”  The  Court,  however,  was  continued  in  existence. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  not  encounter  the  special  hostility  of  the  People.  In 
1715,  on  the  death  of  Chief  Justice  Mompesson,  Lewis  Morris  was  appointed  his 
successor,  because,  wrote  the  Governor  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  he  is  “able  to  live 

without  a  salary,  which  they,  the  Assembly,  will  most  certainly  never  grant  to  any 

in  that  station.”  Governor  Hunter  abandoned  the  contest  with  the  Assembly  that 
year,  and  when  the  next  struggle  between  Crown  and  People  began,  James  De  Lancey 
was  Chief  Justice.  He  died  in  1760  —  the  same  year  that  George  III  became  King. 
Immediately  a  new  conflict  began.  The  Assembly  proposed  to  pass  an  act  to 

establish  Courts  of  Judicature  by  law  instead  of  by  prerogative.  Judges  were  to  be 
removed  by  the  Governor  on  an  address  from  the  Assembly,  or  by  the  advice  of  at 
least  seven  members  of  the  Council.  The  Crown  resisted.  Bench  and  Bar  stood 
together  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  the  People.  So  tenacious  were  they  that 
Colden,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  January  11,  1762,  referring  to 
De  Lancey,  said  that  they  had  not  long  since  “  a  glaring  instance  ”  of  the  political 
power  of  a  Chief  Justice  appointed  for  life.  It  was  this  power  which  it  was 

determined  to  secure  on  the  side  of  Royalty.  To  do  this,  it  was  necessary  to  import 
a  lawyer.  Benjamin  Pratt  arrived  from  Boston  in  October,  1761,  and  in  November 
he  was  commissioned  Chief  Justice  “during  his  Majesty’s  pleasure.”  This  excited 
great  indignation.  The  Assembly  absolutely  refused  to  grant  any  salary  to  the  Chief 
Justice  or  to  any  of  the  Justices  unless  their  commissions  were  issued  during  good 
behavior,  and  then  they  would  grant  the  appropriation  for  one  year  only.  The 
Council  tried  to  persuade  the  Assembly  to  make  salaries  of  Judges  continuous  with 
their  commissions,  but  without  effect.  The  Judges  presented  a  memorial  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  reciting  that  the  commissions  formerly  granted  to  them  by  the 
late  Governor  were  during  good  behavior,  and  declined  acting  unless  the  new 
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commissions  read  in  the  same  way.  Pratt  alone  served,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
do  it  at  the  expense  of  his  private  fortune.  With  his  death,  in  1 763,  the 
controversy  terminated  with  another  victory  for  the  People. 

In  all  these  struggles  the  Crown,  thus  far,  received  the  support  of  the  Council. 
At  last,  however,  it  too  became  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  the  Crown.  In  1764,  Thomas  Forfay  obtained  judgment  in  a  case  of 
assault  and  battery  against  Waddel  Cunningham,  and  motion  for  a  new  trial  was 
denied.  Robert  Ross  Wadel,  agent  for  defendant,  then  prayed  for  an  appeal  from 
verdict  and  judgment  to  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council,  which  was  denied  on  the 
ground  that  no  such  appeal  could  be  had.  Colden  thereupon  directed  the  Supreme 
Court  to  forbear  proceeding  until  the  cause  and  merits  were  heard  by  Lieutenant- 
Governor  and  Council.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1764,  Chief  Justice  Horsmanden 
stated  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Council  the  reasons  why  the  Supreme  Court 
made  no  return  as  commanded,  and  on  the  19th  presented  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
in  writing.  Attorney-General  Kempe  decided  that  the  Council  could  only  correct 
errors.  Other  justices  read  their  reasons  subsequently.  The  Council  unanimously 
rendered  an  opinion,  January  n,  1765,  that  no  other  than  an  appeal  in  error  could 
lay  to  them.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  King  issued  an  order  in  Privy  Council,  July 
26,  allowing  appeals  to  Governor  and  Council  from  the  verdicts  of  juries  on 
questions  of  fact.  This  order  was  laid  before  the  Council  October  9,  by  Colden, 
and  on  the  15th  a  writ  was  issued  to  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  12th  of 
November  the  Chief  Justice  made  a  return  that  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court 
found  it  impossible,  as  the  Law  knew  of  no  appeal  from  a  verdict,  to  comply  with 
the  command.  On  the  15th  of  December,  the  General  Assembly  adopted  resolutions 
thanking  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Council,  sustaining  their  action,  condemning 
the  illegal  proceedings,  affirming  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  declaring  “  that  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury  is  subversive  of  that  right,  and  that  the  Crown 
cannot  legally  constitute  a  Court  to  take  cognizance  of  any  such  appeal.” 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  had  been  fairly  independent  of  the  Crown 
from  the  beginning.  Religious  liberty  was  secured  by  the  result  of  the  trial  of 
Rev.  Francis  Makemie,  in  1707,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press  by  the  result  of  the 
Zenger  case,  in  1733.  Chief  Justice  Mompesson  and  Chief  Justice  De  Lancey 
manifested  a  desire  to  be  governed  by  Law,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Chief  justice 
Horsmanden  and  his  associates,  in  the  Cunningham  case,  not  only  to  preserve  the 
right  of  trial  by  jury  inviolate,  but  to  firmly  maintain  the  independence  of  the 
Judiciary  and  to  clearly  announce  the  supremacy  of  the  Law;  and  this  spirit  has 
been  conspicuously  manifest  throughout  the  history  of  the  Commonwealth. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Conservative  Constitution  of  the  Senate.  —  Modification  of  the  Council.  —  Limita¬ 
tions  upon  the  Executive,  Legislative  and  Judicial  Functions. —  Executive  Power 
Increased,  Judicial  Function  Lessened,  and  Legislative  Equality  Recognized. — 
Senate  Districts.  —  Number  of  Senators. 

The  framers  of  the  first  State  Constitution  were  exceedingly  conservative,  and 
hence  not  inclined  to  enter  upon  any  doubtful  experiments  in  the  matter  of  organic 
government.  They  were  disposed  to  believe  in  the  necessity  for  two  branches  of 

the  Legislature,  in  order  to  prevent  hasty  legislation ;  and  to  provide  a  safe 

repository  of  the  veto  power,  as  an  additional  check.  They  also  thought  it  necessary 
that  the  Upper  House  should,  in  some  form,  possess  Executive  and  Judicial 
functions.  They  had  been  taught  by  experience  that  such  powers  in  the  Council 
were  dangerous,  and  they  did  not  realize  the  change  produced  by  securing  an 
elective  Senate,  which  would  feel  its  responsibility  to  the  People.  They  thought,  or 
seemed  to  think,  that  such  dangers  were  inseparable  from  an  upper  branch  of  the 
Legislature,  instead  of  regarding  the  evils  they  had  experienced  as  being  the 

outgrowth  of  responsibility  to  the  Crown  instead  of  to  the  People.  For  these 
reasons,  certain  expedients  were  devised  as  checks,  which  were  afterward  abandoned. 
The  Senate,  therefore,  was  an  adaptation  of  the  idea  of  the  Council,  with  such 
modifications  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  introduction  of  government  under 
authority  of  the  People,  or  as  were  supposed  to  be  needed  safeguards  against 
unpopular  action  on  the  part  of  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature. 

The  fundamental  conception  of  the  Council  was,  a  body  which  should  advise 
the  Governor  in  all  his  actions,  correct  the  errors  of  Judicial  tribunals  in  matters  of 
law,  administer  Equity,  and  perfect  the  acts  of  the  Legislature,  while  conserving  law, 
order  and  society.  The  Governor  of  the  State  possessed  no  voice  in  legislation,  and 
the  Senate,  therefore,  was  not  an  advisory  body  with  regard  thereto  ;  the  Council  of 
Revision  being  substituted  for  the  old  Council  with  respect  to  the  review  of  acts 
which  had  passed  both  Houses,  and  possessing  a  qualified  veto,  in  place  of  the 
absolute  veto  which  existed  under  the  Colonial  Government.  It  was  intended  to 

substitute  the  Council  of  Appointment  for  the  old  Council,  acting  in  its  executive 
capacity,  and  to  this  end  it  was  provided  that  the  Governor  should  appoint  officers 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council.  The  change,  which  was  ratified 
by  the  Convention  of  1801,  by  which  the  Governor  was  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a 
single  member  of  the  Council,  was,  therefore,  a  revolutionary  change,  limiting  his 
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powers,  and  depriving  him  of  an  essential  part  of  the  executive  function  —  the  power 
to  initiate  and  confer  appointments  to  office,  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the 
advisory  body.  The  Senate  did  not  receive  the  Chancery  powers  possessed  by  the 
Governor  and  Council  under  the  English,  and  was  made  part,  only,  of  the  Court  of 
Errors  ;  so  that  its  rank  as  a  judicial  body  was  less  than  that  of  the  Council.  This 
was  in  continuance  of  the  tendency  in  Colonial  times.  The  Council  acted  as  a 
Court  of  Admiralty  only  under  the  Dutch,  and  litigation  under  the  English  generally 
ceased  with  the  Supreme  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalent  hostility  to  the 
Governor  and  Council,  outside  of  the  circle  of  the  aristocratic  party  which  furnished 
their  following,  while  the  Court  of  Chancery  was  odious  to  the  People. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  State  Government,  then,  we  find  a  Senate  possessing  a 
legislative  power  full,  equal  and  perfect,  in  its  relations  to  the  lower  House  ;  with  a 
Council  of  Appointment  selected  from  the  Senators  by  the  Assembly,  as  more 
immediately  representing  the  sovereignty  of  the  People,  which  Council  soon  acquired 
the  power  to  override  the  Governor  in  the  Executive  Department  ;  and  the  Senate 
also  had  a  voice  in  the  Court  of  Last  Resort,  which  was  controlling,  whenever 
it  asserted  its  prerogatives. 

The  State  was  originally  divided  into  four  large  Senate  districts,  in  order  to 
secure  the  broadest  constituency  consistent  with  a  degree  of  local  representation,  thus 
affording  opportunity  for  wide  selection  of  men  familiar  with  the  wants  and  views  of 
large  sections.  This  was  highly  important,  in  the  beginning  of  the  Commonwealth, 
when  scattered  communities  incident  to  new  settlements  needed  to  be  united  with  the 
centers  of  population  in  order  to  select  representatives  of  the  highest  order  of 
abilities.  The  same  reason  does  not  now  exist,  when  the  smallest  districts  have 
within  their  borders  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  State. 

The  Senate  at  first  consisted  of  twenty-four  members,  unequally  divided  among 
these  four  districts  —  Southern,  Middle,  Eastern  and  Western.  After  the  first 
election  they  were  divided  by  lot  into  four  classes,  so  that  the  terms  of  six  should 
expire  each  year.  An  additional  Senator  was  to  be  added  to  each  district  whenever, 
by  a  Septennial  census,  it  was  shown  that  the  number  of  electors  in  the  district  had 
increased  one-twenty-fourth.  This  increase  was  to  be  allowed  until  the  number 
reached  ioo.  The  census  of  1795  made  the  number  forty-three.  In  1801,  the  rule 
being  found  unequal  in  its  operation,  the  Constitution  was  amended  so  as  to  fix  the 
number  permanently  at  thirty-two,  which  has  ever  since  been  retained. 

In  all  this  change  in  method  of  election  and  change  in  numbers  the  aim  has 
been  to  secure  to  the  People  the  services  of  a  body  of  men  representing  too  large 
constituencies  to  be  easily  swayed  by  local  influences,  and  at  the  same  time  a  body 
small  enough  to  feel  individual  responsibility  for  the  great  powers  and  interests 
entrusted  to  them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

The  Senate  and  the  Judicial  Function.  —  The  Court  of  Final  Resort  an  Elective 
Body.  —  Under  the  First  Constitution  Senators  Seldom  Rendered  Opinions. — 
Increased  Litigation.  —  Judicial  System  Reorganized.  —  Increased  Attention  of 
Senators  to  their  Judicial  Duties. — Members  of  Senate  who  Delivered  Opinions. — 
Strength  of  the  Court  of  Errors.  —  Defects  of  the  System.  —  The  Trial  of 
Impeachments. 

The  theory  of  the  constitutional  provision,  by  which  the  Senate  was  associated 
with  the  Chancellor  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of 
Impeachments  and  the  Correction  of  Errors,  evidently  was,  that  the  Court  of  Final 
Resort  ought  to  be  directly  responsible  to  the  People  ;  and  at  the  same  time  ought 
to  be  a  body  learned  in  the  law  as  well  as  popular  in  its  character.  These  ends 
were  sought,  not  as  now  by  electing  a  full  Bench  for  that  express  duty,  but  by 
constituting  a  mixed  court,  as  a  final  tribunal.  During  the  Colonial  period,  the 
Governor  and  Council  sat  in  review  of  the  legal  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court,  in 
cases  of  appeal ;  and  the  framers  of  the  State  Constitution  substituted  therefor  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  Senate.  The  Senate  continued  practically,  throughout  the 
first  constitutional  period,  to  be  a  legislative  body  rather  than  either  a  judicial  or  an 
executive  one,  its  members  contenting  themselves  with  voting,  merely,  when  they  sat 
with  the  Supreme  Court  in  review  of  the  decisions  of  the  latter  or  of  the  Court  of 
Chancenr.  De  Witt  Clinton  and  Erastus  Root  were  the  only  Senators  during  this 
period  who  delivered  opinions,  so  that  practically  the  Supreme  Court  continued  the 
most  important  judicial  tribunal  in  the  State,  subject  only  to  the  check  of  a  possible 
reversal  of  its  decisions  by  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  sitting  with  its  members  as  a 
Court  of  Errors. 

The  Constitution  of  1821  radically  reorganized  the  Judicial  system  of  the  State, 
providing  for  Circuit  Courts  to  be  held  by  Judges  appointed  for  that  purpose,  or  by 
any  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  increase  of  litigation,  consequent  upon  the 
increase  in  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the  business  interests  of  the  State,  added 
greatly  to  the  labors  of  the  Supreme  Court  Judges,  and  increased  the  business  of 
the  Court  of  Errors.  Notwithstanding  the  increase  upon  the  time  and  attention  of 
Senators,  they  began  to  devote  themselves  more  thoroughly  to  their  Judicial  duties, 
and  their  names  more  frequently  appear  as  having  rendered  opinions  in  cases  under 
review.  The  names  and  terms  of  service  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  who 
delivered  opinions  in  the  Court  of  Errors  will  bring  out  this  change  very  clearly: 
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De  Witt  Clinton,  179S-1S02,  1806-1S11,  181 1—1813  (Lieutenant-Governor);  Erastus 
Root,  1812-1815,  1822-1824  (Lieutenant-Governor);  John  Sudani,  1823—1824;  John 
C.  Spencer,  1825-1828;  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  1825-1827;  John  Crary,  1825-1828; 
Charles  Stebbins,  1826-1829;  Hiram  F.  Mather,  1829-1832;  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge, 
1830-1833  ;  Albert  H.  Tracy,  1830-1837  ;  William  H.  Seward,  1831-1834;  John  W. 
Edmonds,  1832-1835;  John  Sudani,  1833-1835  ;  Samuel  L.  Edwards,  1833-1840; 
Leonard  Maison,  1834-1837;  David  Wager,  1836-1840;  Alonzo  C.  Paige,  1837; 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck,  1838-1841;  Alonzo  C.  Paige,  1839-1842;  Luther  Bradish, 

1839-1842  (Lieutenant-Governor);  Gabriel  Furman,  1839-1842;  Erastus  Root,  1840— 
1843;  Elijah  Rhoades,  1841-1844;  Henry  W.  Strong,  1841-1844;  William  Ruger, 

1842-1843  ;  Lyman  Sherwood,  1842-1843  ;  Abraham  Bockee,  1842-1845  ;  Harvey 
Putnam,  1843-1846;  John  A.  Lott,  1843-1846;  John  Porter,  1843-1846;  Addison 
Gardiner,  1845-1847  (Lieutenant-Governor).  Among  these  members  of  the  Senate 
will  be  recognized  the  names  of  several  distinguished  jurists  and  statesmen,  and 
many  of  them  were  well  learned  in  the  law.  The  Court  of  Errors,  therefore,  was  a 
strong  body,  although  an  overworked  one,  and  defective  in  its  organization.  Indeed, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Court  was  strong  in  spite  of  the  natural  weakness  arising 
out  of  the  association  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole,  therewith. 

The  trial  of  impeachments  is  essentially  political  in  its  nature  —  that  is,  it  is  the 
trial  of  officers  for  failure  to  discharge  their  official  duties — and  while  such  trial 
must  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  law,  there  is  propriety  in 
committing  the  duty  to  the  highest  political  tribunal  in  the  Commonwealth.  There 
is  danger,  however,  that  impeachment  will  be  resorted  to  for  political  purposes,  in 

order  to  secure  the  removal  of  an  opponent  who  cannot  be  otherwise  displaced.  The 

best  security  against  this  is,  the  constitutional  provision  which  lodges  the  power  of 
impeachment  with  the  Assembly,  and  the  duty  of  trial  with  the  Senate  and  Judges 
who  are  associated  therewith.  The  first  impeachment  in  this  Commonwealth  was  of 
a  political  character  —  the  impeachment  of  Adriaen  Van  der  Donck  before  the  Council 
by  Director  Stuyvesant,  when  the  Province  was  under  the  government  of  the  Dutch. 
There  have  been  several  impeachment  trials  under  the  State  Government,  and  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  have  been  claimed  by  the  friends  of  the  parties  aggrieved  to  have 
been  prompted  by  political  motives.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  Senate  has 
maintained  judicial  decorum,  and  has  been  sustained  in  its  decisions  by  the  law 
bearing  upon  the  respective  cases,  so  that  the  most  implicit  confidence  is  placed  in 
it,  notwithstanding  the  liability  to  be  swerved  by  political  considerations. 

The  imperfections  of  the  Judicial  system  of  the  State  led  to  its  radical  reorgani¬ 
zation  in  1846,  by  which  the  Senate  lost  its  character  as  a  Court  with  appellate 
jurisdiction,  but  retained  its  power  as  a  Court  for  the  Trial  of  Impeachments.  This 
change  was  in  the  line  of  separating  the  judicial  from  the  legislative  department. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  Senate  and  the  Executive  Power.  —  Continuation  of  Colonial  Controversies. — 
Supreme  Executive  Authority  Vested  in  the  Governor. —  The  Council  of  Appoint¬ 
ment. —  Controversy  with  Regard  to  its  Power.  —  Obtains  Concurrent  Right  of 
Nomination.  —  The  Council  Abolished.  —  The  Senate  as  a  Confirming  Body. 

The  contest  for  the  control  of  the  Executive  power  which  continued  throughout 
the  Colonial  period  necessarily  affected  the  framework  of  the  State  Government,  and 
shaped  the  earlier  politics  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  Constitution  provided  that 
“  the  supreme  Executive  power  and  authority  in  this  State  shall  be  vested  in  a 
Governor,”  and  it  provided  for  the  election,  by  the  Assembly,  of  one  Senator  from 
each  of  the  four  Senatorial  districts  into  which  the  State  was  divided,  who  were  to 
constitute  “  a  Council  for  the  appointment  ”  of  all  officers  whose  designation  was  not 
otherwise  provided  for.  It  was  provided  tjtat  the  Governor  should  be  President  of 
the  Council,  have  “  a  casting  voice  but  no  other  vote,”  and  “  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  said  Council  shall  appoint  all  the  said  officers.” 

The  Republican  party  was  in  power  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  State 
Government,  so  that  no  differences  arose  between  the  Governor  and  the  Council.  In 
1 7 92,  however,  the  election  was  very  close,  and  it  was  only  by  throwing  out  the 
votes  of  Clinton,  Otsego  and  Tioga  counties  that  the  re-election  of  Governor 
Clinton  (Republican)  over  John  Jay  (Federalist)  was  secured,  by  a  majority  of  eight 
votes.  His  term  expired  in  the  spring  of  1795.  The  Council  of  Appointment 
then  consisted  of  Richard  Hatfield,  Joseph  Hasbrouck,  William  Powers  and  Jacobus 
Van  Schoonhoven,  a  majority  of  whom  were  Federalists.  Shortly  before  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  Governor  Clinton’s  term,  a  controversy  arose  between  him  and  the  Council, 
the  latter  claiming  the  concurrent  power  of  nominating  candidates  for  office.  The 
Governor  claimed  that  he  possessed  the  exclusive  right  of  nomination,  and  formally 
protested  against  the  decision  of  the  Council,  but  took  no  steps  to  embarrass  their 
action. 

The  Federalists  carried  the  State  in  the  ensuing  election,  1795,  and  were 
successful  again  in  1 798,  electing  and  re-electing  John  Jay  to  the  office  of  Governor. 
In  January,  1796,  in  his  speech  to  the  Legislature,  Governor  Jay  recommended  that 
the  alleged  ambiguity  in  the  Constitution  with  regard  to  the  powers  of  the  Council 
of  Appointment  be  removed,  but  no  action  was  taken  thereon.  Mr.  Jay,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  prepared  the  Constitution,  and  was  a  constitutional 
lawyer  and  jurist  of  superior  ability,  was  firm  in  his  belief  that  the  Governor 
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possessed  the  exclusive  power  of  nomination.  The  Republicans,  however,  were 
determined  to  profit  by  the  precedent  established  by  the  Federalists  under  Governor 
Clinton,  and  on  the  7th  of  November,  1800,  being  in  control  of  the  Assembly,  they 
elected  De  Witt  Clinton,  Ambrose  Spencer,  John  Sanders  and  Robert  Roseboom, 
a  majority  of  whom  were  Republicans,  as  members  of  the  Council  of  Appointment, 
the  Senate  being  under  Federal  control  at  the  time. 

Governor  Jay  was  highly  indignant  over  the  movement  to  override  him,  and  did 
not  call  the  Council  together  until  the  nth  of  February.  His  nominations  were 
then  summarily  rejected  by  the  Council,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting  they  claimed 
the  concurrent  power  of  nomination.  Governor  Jay  denied  the  existence  of  such 
right  in  the  Council,  refused  as  President  to  put  nominations  to  the  Council, 
adjourned  the  session,  and  declined  to  call  the  body  together  again.  The  Governor 
sent  a  message  to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject,  and  the  Republican  majority  of 
the  Council  made  a  written  communication  to  the  Assembly  relative  thereto.  The 
two  Houses  could  not  agree  upon  any  immediate  action,  but  finally  passed  a  law 
recommending  a  State  Convention.  The  Republicans  returned  to  power  in  1801, 
again  electing  George  Clinton  Governor  The  Legislature,  April  6th  of  that  year, 
passed  a  law  for  the  assembling  of  the  Convention,  which  met  in  Albany  October 
13-27,  and  unanimously  decided  that  the  Council  had  equal  power  of  nomination 
with  the  Governor.  Aaron  Burr  was  President  of  the  Convention,  and  among  its 
members  was  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the  Federal  candidate  for  Governor  against 
Clinton  that  year,  and  against  Tompkins  in  1813. 

This  revolution,  alternately  favored  and  opposed  by  both  parties  in  accordance 
with  their  immediate  interests,  and  finally  consummated  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
both,  illustrates  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  at  that  time.  This  sentiment  was 
necessarily  the  result  of  a  century’s  conflict,  producing  deep  distrust  of  the  Executive 
authority,  no  matter  in  whose  hands  it  was  reposed,  nor  how  chosen.  Purer  patriots 
never  lived  than  Clinton  and  Jay,  and  neither  was  disposed  to  go  to  excess  in 
partisan  politics.  And  yet  the  Constitution  was  set  aside,  virtually,  for  the  purpose 
of  weakening  Executive  power.  Twenty  years  later,  however,  a  wiser  convention 
abolished  the  Council  of  Appointment  altogether,  and  gave  the  nominating  power 
exclusively  to  the  Governor,  limiting  the  Senate  to  the  duty  of  “  advice  and 
consent  ”  in  the  matter  of  appointment.  All  general  officers,  except  the  leading 
State  officers,  were  thus  designated  until  1846. 

In  the  beginning,  in  a  few  instances,  difficulties  occurred  with  regard  to  the  term 
of  office  of  appointees  of  the  Governor  and  Council,  but  it  was  finarlly  determined 
that  members  held  their  office  for  a  full  year  from  the  date  of  their  appointment, 
without  regard  to  their  senatorial  term.  In  1781,  Governor  Clinton  protested 
*  against  the  admission  of  Parks,  appointed  in  place  of  Paine,  expelled,  on  the  ground 
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that  under  the  Constitution  nominations  could  only  be  made  “once  in  a  year.” 
This  position  was  overruled,  and  Parks  admitted  to  the  seat.  The  Council,  although 
not  vested  with  any  judicial  authority,  and  in  fact  disclaiming  it,  nevertheless  at  an 
early  day  summoned  its  appointees  before  it,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  accusations 
against  them,  and  proving  their  truth  or  falsity.  At  a  later  day,  more  summary 
proceedings  were  resorted  to.  The  office  thus  became  very  unpopular.  Nearly 
every  civil,  military,  and  judicial  officer  of  the  Commonwealth  was  appointed  by  this 
Council.  In  1821,  8,287  military  and  6,663  civil  officers  held  their  commissions  from 
it,  and  this  vast  system  of  centralized  power  was  naturally  very  obnoxious.  binder 
the  Constitution  of  1821,  the  following  officers  were  appointed  by  the  Governor  and 
Senate,  besides  several  local  and  minor  officers:  Chancellor,  Vice-Chancellor,  Judges 
of  County  Courts,  Surrogates,  Masters  and  Examiners  in  Chancery,  Notaries  Public, 
Supreme  Court  Commissioners,  Loan  Commissioners,  Inspectors  and  Measurers  for 
commercial  purposes,  Recorders  and  Marshals  of  cities,  Commissioners  of  Deeds  in 
this  State,  Superintendent  of  Salt  Springs,  Harbor  Masters,  Port  Wardens  and  Pilots, 
Directors  in  certain  Banks,  Inspectors  and  Clerks  of  Prisons,  Indian  Agents,  etc., 
Inspectors  of  Turnpikes,  Canal  Appraisers,  Major-Generals,  Brigade  Inspectors  and 
Chiefs  of  the  Staff  departments,  except  Adjutant-General,  appointed  by  the  Governor, 
and  Commissary-General.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution, 
2,238  officers  were  thus  appointed. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

The  Constructive  Epoch  of  the  Commonwealth.  —  Names  of  Leading  Senators. — 
Executive  Power  of  the  Senate  Restricted.  —  The  Economic  and  Administrative 
Epochs.  —  Names  of  Prominent  Senators. — Officers  now  Appointed  by  Governor 
and  Senate.  —  Executive  Sessions.  —  Senate  Districts.  —  Local  Legislation. 

a 

The  quarter  of  a  century  during  which  the  second  Constitution  was  the  organic 
law  of  the  State,  was  the  great  constructive  period  of  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
first  was  the  formative,  the  recent  the  economic  and  the  present  the  administrative 
period.  Canals  were  built,  banks  organized,  and  public  institutions  founded ; 
enterprise  was  liberally  encouraged  on  every  hand,  as  the  foundation  of  material 
prosperity  and  wealth.  It  was  also  the  period  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  Senate, 
when  it  moulded  the  Judiciary,  strengthened  the  Executive  and  guided  the  Legislature. 
John  A.  King,  Charles  E.  Dudley,  John  Cramer,  Samuel  Beardsley,  Silas  Wright,  Jr., 
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John  C.  Spencer,  Heman  J.  Redfield,  Victory  Birdseye,  Moses  Warren,  Nathaniel  S. 
Benton,  Ambrose  L.  Jordan,  John  F.  Hubbard,  Isaac  Gere,  Levi  Beardsley,  William 
H.  Seward,  Nathaniel  P.  Tallmadge,  Henry  A.  Foster,  Peter  Gansevoort,  Albert  H. 
Tracy,  Daniel  S.  Dickinson,  Gulian  C.  \  erplanck,  Henry  H.  \  an  Dyck,  Priend 
Humphrey,  Andrew  B.  Dickinson,  Mark  H.  Sibley,  Robert  Deniston,  Sumner  Ely, 
Erastus  Root,  Erastus  Corning,  Henry  W.  Strong,  John  C.  Wright,  Calvin  T. 
Chamberlain,  John  A.  Lott,  David  R.  Floyd  Jones,  Gideon  Hard,  Isaac  L.  Yarian, 
Saxton  Smith,  Joshua  A.  Spencer,  Ira  Harris,  Henry  J.  Sedgwick,  Prancis  H. 
Ruggles,  were  among  the  leading  members  of  the  Senate  during  this  period,  and 
helped  to  shape  its  action.  Laws  were  passed  for  developing  the  resources  and 
advantages  of  the  State,  and  the  appointing  power  was  used  to  carry  the  laws  into 
execution. 

In  time,  however,  the  People  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  power  was  too 
great,  and  they  decided  to  restrict  it.  This  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
of  1846,  by  which  most  officers  were  made  elective,  and  the  executive  power  of  the 
Senate  greatly  restricted.  During  the  quarter  of  a  century  which  has  elapsed, 
however,  a  reaction  has  set  in.  After  the  more  distinctive  economic  forces  had 
expended  themselves  and  the  financial  power  of  the  Legislature  had  been  restricted, 
there  came  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Legislature  which,  while  contributing  to  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  limitation  of  its  power,  also  carried  with  it  a  tendency  to 
strengthen  the  power  of  Governor  and  Senate,  as  being  on  the  whole  the  best 
administrative  system.  This  tendency,  which  showed  itself  in  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1867,  made  such  progress  that  in  1874,  under  Legislative  guidance, 
amendments  to  the  Constitution  were  perfected,  which  more  accurately  kept  the 
medium  ground  between  that  diffusion  and  concentration  of  power  which  is  equally 
unwise.  During  this  period  there  had  sat  in  the  Senate  such  men  as  Edwin  D. 
M  organ,  James  M.  Cook,  Benjamin  N.  Huntington,  George  Geddes,  Henry  B. 
Stanton,  Myron  H.  Clark,  Erastus  Brooks,  James  Munroe,  James  O.  Putnam,  Daniel 
E.  Sickles,  William  Kelly,  Joseph  H.  Ramsey,  James  Wadsworth,  Richard  Schell, 
Benjamin  Brandreth,  William  A.  Wheeler,  Alexander  S.  Diven,  John  H.  Ketcham, 
James  A.  Bell,  Allen  Munroe,  Thomas  Hillhouse,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Henry  R. 
Low,  John  V.  L.  Pruyn,  Alexander  H.  Bailey,  Charles  J.  Folger,  John  Ganson, 
Archibald  C.  Niven,  George  H.  Andrews,  James  M.  Humphrey,  Norman  M.  Allen, 
Henry  R.  Pierson,  Andrew  D.  White,  Ezra  Cornell,  John  I.  Nicks,  Richard  Crowley, 
Abiah  W.  Palmer,  Francis  S.  Thayer,  A.  Bleecker  Banks,  George  Beach,  Matthew 
Hale,  Charles  Stanford,  Abraham  X.  Parker,  Samuel  Campbell,  Lewis  H.  Morgan, 
Asher  P.  Nichols,  Norris  Winslow,  James  Wood,  John  C.  Perry,  Charles  H.  Adams, 
Jacob  Hardenberg,  Wells  S.  Dickinson,  Samuel  S.  Lowrey,  Daniel  P.  Wood,  James 
H.  Graham,  Thomas  I.  Chatfield,  William  Johnson,  John  H.  Selkreg,  George  B. 
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Bradley,  Albert  P.  Laning,  Albert  G.  Dow,  Daniel  B.  St.  John,  B.  Platt  Carpenter, 
Hamilton  Harris,  James  F.  Starbuck,  Benjamin  Doolittle,  besides  those  who  have 
served  in  the  present  Senate  and  who  have  been  active  in  giving  direction  to  affairs. 

The  confidence  thus  secured  to  the  Senate  has  doubtless  had  much  to  do  with 
the  reaction  in  favor  of  placing  administrative  departments  under  the  general  direction 
of  Governor  and  Senate.  At  present,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Prisons,  Superintendent  of  Bank  Department,  and  of  the  Insurance 
Department,  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  Canal  Appraisers,  Members  of  the 
Board  of  State  Charities  and  State  Board  of  Health,  State  Assessors,  Trustees  of 
Asylums  for  Idiots  and  the  Insane,  Port  Wardens  and  Harbor  Masters  of  New 

York,  Health  Officer  and  Captain  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  Commissioners  of 
Emigration,  and  other  civil  officers,  Major-Generals  and  Commissary-General  are 
thus  appointed.  When  deliberating  upon  appointments  to  office,  the  Senate  is  said 
to  be  in  exectctivc  session,  and  they  usually,  on  such  occasions,  sit  with  closed  doors  ; 
their  votes  and  debates  are  not  preserved,  and  their  proceedings  are  recorded 
separately  in  volumes  kept  by  their  clerk.  Executive  sessions  of  the  Senate  have 
been  repeatedly  convened  at  times  when  the  Legislature  Avas  not  in  session,  and 
when  important  offices  were  to  be  filled. 

Upon  the  question  of  large  or  small  Senate  districts  there  has  been  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  among  those  who  havrn  given  most  thought  to  the  subject.  The 
State  was  originally  divided  into  four  districts.  When  the  Constitution  of  1821 

Avas  adopted  the  average  population  of  these  districts  Avas  about  equal  to  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  Avhen  the  first  Constitution  Avas  framed.  The  State  Avas, 
therefore,  divided  into  eight  districts  in  1821,  and  Avhen  the  Constitution  of  1846 

Avas  adopted  the  average  population  of  these  districts  nearly  equaled  the  total 

population  of  the  State  in  1777.  The  State  Avas  then  divided  into  thirty-two 
districts,  the  average  population  of  which  Avas  about  the  same  as  the  average 
population  of  the  four  districts  Avhen  the  State  Avas  first  divided.  Since  that  time 
the  average  population  of  the  Senate  districts  has  largely  increased.  There  has 
been  from  the  beginning,  of  course,  an  increase  in  the  variety  of  interests  in  each 
district ;  so  that  each  Senator  to-day  represents  more  complex  interests  than  Senators 
in  the  earlier  periods,  Avhose  districts  Avere  larger  in  territorial  area.  The  freedom 
of  the  Upper  House  of  the  Legislature  from  the  entanglements  of  minor  local 
controv'ersies  has  been  Avell  presented,  not  only  by  this  increase  in  population  and 
in  business  interests,  but  by  the  early  established  custom  of  committing  matters  of 
mere  local  concern  first  to  the  Assembly,  and  by  the  recent  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  which  confine  much  of  that  kind  of  legislation  exclusively  to  the  boards  of 
superA'isors  of  the  Ararious  counties. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Persistency  of  Incongruous  Formalities. —  The  “Humble  Address”  of  the  General 
Assembly.  —  Answers  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  to  the  Speech  of  the 
Governor.  —  When  Abolished.  —  Titles.  —  The  Courtesies  of  Intercourse.  —  Grave 
Breach  of  Politeness  by  the  Assembly.  —  Formalities  of  the  Enactment  of 
Laws. —  Governor  Seward’s  Offense  and  Its  Consequences.  —  Instructing  Members 
of  Congress.  —  Formalities  Indicating  Legislative  Supremacy. 

The  persistency  with  which  forms  and  customs  remain  long  after  the  spirit  of 
which  they  were  the  outgrowth  has  departed,  and  the  system  to  which  they  were 
adapted  has  given  place  to  another  radically  antagonistic,  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
history  of  the  Legislature. 

The  formalities  observed  at  the  opening  of  the  session  may  be  first  cited  in 
illustration.  Under  the  Colonial  Government,  the  General  Assembly,  upon  organi¬ 
zation,  proceeded  in  a  body  before  the  Governor  and  Council.  After  its  choice 
of  Speaker  had  been  approved  by  the  Governor  in  Council,  the  Speaker  would 
address  the  Governor,  and  “demand,  in  the  behalf  of  this  House,  that  they  may 
have  their  former  rights  and  privileges  conferred  unto  them,”  which  were  enume¬ 
rated  to  be,  freedom  from  arrest,  “  freedom  of  Accesse  to  your  Excellencies  person 
when  occasion  offers,”  liberty  of  speech  and  a  favorable  construction  upon  debates, 
and  Committees  of  Conference  with  the  Council,  in  cases  of  disagreement  upon 
matters  of  legislation.  The  Governor  would  then  respond  in  a  speech,  setting 
forth  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  Colony,  and  making  suggestions  with  regard 
to  their  action.  From  time  to  time,  also,  he  would  summon  the  General  Assembly 
before  him,  and  reprimand  it,  often  with  severity,  for  not  complying  with  his 
requests.  The  General  Assembly  would  respond  to  the  Governor’s  opening  speech 
in  an  “  answer,”  termed  “  The  Humble  Representation  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  His  Majesty’s  Colony  of  New  York,”  or,  “  Humble  Address.” 

This  formality  was  the  expression  of  Royalist  views  of  the  legislative  power, 
and  presented  the  representatives  of  the  people  in  the  attitude  of  subjects  before 
a  Sovereign.  The  custom  was  continued,  however,  under  the  State  Government, 
the  Governor  addressing  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  together,  and  each  branch 
answering  the  speech  separately.  The  only  change  was,  that  the  Legislature  did 
not  “  demand  ”  its  rights  of  the  Governor,  for  they  had  been  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  It  was  not  until  1820,  or  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  institution  of 
the  State  Government,  that  the  “Answer”  was  abolished.  In  his  Speech  to  the 
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Legislature  that  year,  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  criticised  it,  and  it  was  abandoned 
by  the  Legislature  as  a  vestige  of  Royalty.  In  1823  the  Speech  was  also  aban¬ 
doned,  and  the  Message  of  the  Governor  was  substituted  in  its  place. 

The  founders  of  the  State  seem  to  have  had  a  fondness  for  the  stately  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Royal  regime ,  although  those  ceremonies  yielded  before  the  common- 
sense  republicanism  of  the  time.  A  brief  and  ludicrous  struggle  appears  in  the 
journals  of  the  Legislature  between  “Mr.”  and  “Esq.”;  the  latter,  however, 
speedily  giving  way.  Each  branch  of  the  Legislature  addressed  the  other  for  a 
long  time  as  “The  Honorable  the  Senate”  or  “The  Honorable  the  Assembly,”  but 
this  custom  has  been  abandoned  for  many  years.  The  practice  of  referring  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  “His  Honor”  was  long  since  done  away  with;  but 
the  equally  objectionable  title  of  “His  Excellency  the  Governor”  still  lingers. 

It  was  deemed  courteous  for  each  House  to  send  only  members  as  messen¬ 
gers  to  the  other,  in  the  conveying  of  all  bills  and  resolutions  ;  and,  also,  in  all 
communications  to  the  Governor,  even  the  most  informal ;  and  the  Council  of 
Revision  was  equally  polite  in  transmitting  its  communications.  Two  members 
were  originally  appointed  upon  each  committee  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1785,  however,  the  Assembly  saw  fit  to  appoint  but  one  member  upon  committees 
to  convey  bills  and  resolutions  to  the  Senate.  The  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature 
was  highly  indignant  at  this  grave  breach  of  decorum,  and  in  a  written  communica¬ 
tion  read  the  lower  and  less-dignified  body  a  very  severe  lecture,  in  which  it  pointed 

with  pride  to  the  unvarying  practice  of  the  past,  dating  back  to  colonial  times, 
when  the  Assembly  sent  all  communications  to  the  Council  by  the  hands  of  two 

members.  The  reply  of  the  Assembly  was  not  only  very  spirited,  but  searching ;  for 

it  found  precedents  for  its  dangerous  innovation  even  in  the  colonial  period.  It  did 
not  rest  there,  however,  but  based  its  action  upon  common  sense  and  its  own  right  to 
send  its  messages  in  such  manner  as  it  pleased,  and  almost  laughed  the  grave  Sen¬ 
ators  full  in  the  face.  The  Senate  adopted  its  protest  January  31,  and  the  Assembly 
its  reply  February  7.  In  subsequent  years,  two  members  again  appear  upon  the 
committees,  but  in  1806  the  Clerk  was  substituted.  At  first  the  formalities  were 
studiously  observed,  notwithstanding  this  substitution  ;  but  now  all  communications  of 
this  class  are  of  the  most  informal  character,  and  have  long  been  so.  The  formal 
courtesy  in  externals,  which  pervaded  the  entire  detail  of  legislative  business  for 
many  years  did  not,  perhaps,  demonstrate  the  prevalence  of  a  spirit  of  politeness 
in  excess  of  that  which  exists  to-day;  but  it  was  a  pleasing  feature  of  the  olden  time. 

The  formalities  attending  the  enactment  of  laws  have  undergone  some  rather 
amusing  modifications.  In  the  colonial  period  the  Governor  announced  his  assent 
to  the  laws  and  declared  them  duly  enacted,  in  the  presence  of  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly.  Under  the  first  State  Constitution  the  Council  of  Revision,  over 
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the  signature  of  the  Governor,  its  President,  would  notify  the  Legislature  that  it  saw 
no  objection  to  the  passing  of  bills  enumerated  by  title  in  the  message.  Under 
the  Constitution  of  1821  the  Governor  notified  the  Legislature,  in  writing,  that  he 
had  approved  certain  acts,  the  titles  of  which  he  named.  These  messages  were 
entered  at  length  upon  the  journals,  until  an  insulted  Senate  changed  the  system  in 
1842,  in  resentment  of  an  indignity.  On  the  2d  of  February,  Governor  Seward 
departed  from  the  custom,  in  a  message  announcing  his  signature  to  a  certain  bill, 
in  order  to  give  expression  to  some  objections  thereto  ;  a  practice  now  very  common 
with  all  Governors,  who  deem  it  only  their  right  to  attach  explanatory  memoranda 
to  bills  approved,  notwithstanding  some  objectionable  features.  The  Senate  of  1842, 
however,  quick  to  resent  an  innovation,  and  sensitive  because  it  had  been  previously 
made  the  object  of  adverse  criticisms,  directed  that  thereafter  only  the  titles  of  bills 
approved  be  entered  upon  the  journals.  The  Governor’s  opportunity  for  revenge 
came  speedily,  and  was  improved,  in  characteristic  manner.  The  Legislature  having 
expressed  its  disapproval  of  his  course  with  regard  to  fugitives  from  justice,  he 
replied  in  a  message,  on  the  12th  of  April,  sustaining  the  right  of  one  branch  of 
the  Government  to  criticise  another,  notwithstanding  he  had  been  made  the  object 
of  criticism  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  the  defense  of  his  action  in  a  masterly  and 
conclusive  manner.  Messages  announcing  the  Executive  approval  of  bills  did  not 
again  appear  in  full  upon  the  journals  of  the  Senate  until  1848,  notwithstanding 
that,  by  the  retirement  of  Seward  from  the  office  of  Governor,  the  ground  of  offense 
had  been  removed.  The  custom  was  continued  under  Governor  Fish,  then  abandoned, 
and  afterward  revived  under  Governor  Morgan.  At  first  these  notifications  were  fre- 
quent ;  then  they  were  given  only  after  considerable  intervals  ;  and  finally  the  only 
communication  announcing  the  rejection  of  acts  during  the  session  was  sent  in  on 
the  last  day.  This  practice  was  continued  a  few  years,  and  then  abandoned.  The 
only  official  notice  now  given  of  the  approval  of  acts  consists  in  their  deposit  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  their  publication  by  him. 

The  survival  of  formalities  indicating  the  period  of  supremacy  of  the  Legislature 
may  also  be  noticed.  Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  formal  instructions  to 
delegates  in  Congress  were  passed,  and  signed  by  the  officers  of  the  two  Houses 
of  the  Legislature,  pursuant  to  order  thereof.  Under  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
the  days  of  legislative  supremacy,  the  theory  prevailed  that  Senators  could  be 
instructed  by  the  Legislature,  but  Representatives  could  not  be,  as  they  were  chosen 
by  the  People.  It  was  then  customary  to  adopt  resolutions  instructing  Senators  and 
requesting  Representatives  to  take  certain  specified  action.  This  view  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Legislature  has  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  vitality  ;  and  yet  reso¬ 
lutions  similar  in  form  are  introduced  at  every  session,  upon  almost  every  conceivable 
subject,  to  which  no  attention  is  ever  paid.  The  correct  principle,  that  Senators  and 
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Representatives  are  elected  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  sovereign  People,  and 
are  therefore  not  subject  to  direction  by  any  other  body,  is  now  practically  admitted. 

So  careful  was  the  Legislature  to  preserve  the  idea  of  its  supremacy,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  State  Government,  that  election  returns  were  canvassed  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  two  Houses,  and  the  Clerks  gave  notice  of  elections  to  fill  vacan¬ 
cies.  With  regard  to  vacancies  in  the  Legislature,  the  first  Constitution  provided  for 
an  election  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  one  House  by  the  members  of  the  other.  In  cases 
of  disagreement  with  regard  to  bills,  conference  committees  were  appointed,  but  the 
conference  was  held  in  the  presence  of  all  the  members  of  each  House.  John 
M  orin  Scott  even  went  so  far  as  to  hold  that  it  was  unconstitutional  for  the  Senate 
to  recede  from  amendments  once  made,  without  the  formality  of  a  conference,  but 
this  construction  was  not  accepted. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  the  Legislature  to  transact  business,  if  many  of  the 
formalities  which  existed  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Commonwealth  now  prevailed. 
In  a  message  to  the  Legislature  April  5,  1850,  Governor  Fish  stated  that  during  the 
last  five  days  of  the  preceding  session,  two  hundred  and  one  bills,  containing  three 
hundred  and  fifty-three  pages,  had  been  presented  to  him.  This  evil  of  accumu¬ 
lating  bills  at  the  close  of  the  session  increased  after  that  time.  By  the  recent 
amendments  to  the  Constitution,  the  amount  of  legislation  has  been  materially 
restricted,  and  the  Governor  limited  to  thirty  days  in  which  to  consider  bills  left 
in  his  hands  at  the  close  of  the  Legislature.  Thus  slowly  do  changes  come,  even 
after  experience  has  demonstrated  their  necessity. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

The  President  of  the  Senate.  —  Scope  of  His  Power.  —  Limited  under  the  First 
Constitution.  —  Senate  Appointed  its  own  Committees.  —  Power  of  the  President 
Increased  in  1823. —  He  Appoints  the  Committees.  —  Adverse  Political  Majorities 
Deprive  Him  of  the  Power. —  President  pro  hac  vice  Appointed  Irregularly. — 
Status  of  the  President  pro  tempore  Defined.  —  Increasing  Importance  of  the 
Office.  —  Senate  Practically  Resumes  Control  of  the  Appointment  of  Committees. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  is  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  The  possi¬ 
bility  that  he  may  accede  to  the  office  of  Governor  led  to  a  provision  for  the 
selection  of  temporary  presiding  officers,  in  order  that  there  should  be  no  break 
in  the  line  of  succession,  and  no  failure  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  necessity  for 
the  assumption  of  the  duties  of  the  office  by  some  one  other  than  the  person 
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chosen  by  the  people  to  discharge  them.  In  the  beginning,  when  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  virtually  Chief  J  udge,  by  reason  of  his  position  as  President  of 
the  Court  of  Errors,  and  afterward,  when  he  became  also  the  President  of  the 
Canal  Board,  the  office  was  one  of  great  importance.  Indeed,  it  is  so  still.  But 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  wielded  the  greatest  influence  under  the  second  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  State,  when  he  not  only. held  both  these  positions,  but  was  in  the 
fullest  sense  the  President  of  the  Senate,  appointing  its  committees,  and  being  the 
real  head  of  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and  Administrative  Departments  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  Prior  to  1823,  however,  the  office  was  one  of  less  importance.  The  Senate 
appointed  its  own  committees,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  President  only  in 
the  most  restricted  sense.  The  position  of  President  pro  Jiac  vice  (the  designation 
then  employed)  was  not  filled  with  any  regularity.  Practically,  therefore,  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  held  the  same  position  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Legislative  Council 
held  under  the  Colonial  Government  ;  presiding  for  parliamentary  reasons  solely. 
Even  as  possible  successor  of  the  Governor,  there  was  a  disposition  to  surround 
him  with  restraints.  A  discrimination  was  made  in  official  documents  between  the 
Governor  and  the  possible  incumbent  of  the  office  at  some  future  time  —  the  phrase 
employed  in  the  latter  case  being  “person  administering  the  Government  of  the  State.” 
This  was  stricken  out  in  one  instance  (Lebruary  12,  1 783),  and  Governor  substituted, 
but  it  was  done  in  a  way  which  shows  that  the  intention  was  to  preserve  the  dis¬ 
tinction.  Under  the  second  Constitution,  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  Governor,  he  was  still  referred  to  as  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  same  careful  discrimination  was  made  with  regard  to  the  temporary  pre¬ 
siding  officer  of  the  Senate.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  were  amended  January  10, 
1823,  so  as  to  confer  upon  the  President  of  the  Senate  the  power  to  appoint  the 
committees,  and  thereafter  more  attention  was  paid  to  the  position  of  President 
pro  tempore.  Upon  the  death  of  Governor  Clinton  P'ebruary  11,  1828,  and  in 

pursuance  of  authority  conferred  by  a  resolution  of  inquiry,  Senator  Spencer  reported 
that  the  President  pro  tempore  who  may  have  been  chosen  during  the  absence  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  is  not,  in  the  view  of  the  Constitution,  the  President 
chosen  when  the  Lieutenant-Governor  acts  as  Governor ;  and,  consequently,  the 
Senate  again  elected  Peter  R.  Livingston  President  pro  tempore.  There  then  arose 
a  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  temporary  presiding  officer,  where¬ 
upon  Mr.  Spencer  offered  a  rule,  which  was  adopted  Lebruary  18,  1828,  as  follows: 
_  « 

The  temporary  President  of  the  Senate  has  the  right  of  voting  in  all  cases ; 
and,  when  the  Senate  shall  be  equally  divided,  including  his  vote,  the  question 
shall  be  lost.  It  was  also  held,  during  this  entire  period,  that  the  election  of 
President  pro  tempore  terminated  with  the  return  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  and 
that  another  election  must  take  place  if  he  again  absented  himself. 
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The  precedents  thus  established  settled  the  rule  with  regard  to  the  position 
of  the  temporary  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate.  For  some  time  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  to  elect  a  President  pro  tempore  only  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  order  that 
the  Senate  might  not  be  without  a  presiding  officer  on  reassembling,  in  the  event 
of  any  emergency  arising  during  the  recess  rendering  a  temporary  President  neces¬ 
sary.  As  the  general  duties  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  increased,  however,  a 
President  pro  tempore  was  elected  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  or  during  the  first 
month  thereof.  This  custom  continued  until  1861,  when  political  events  rendered  it 
important  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  a  President  pro  te7nporc  appointed  at 
the  previous  session  held  over ;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  it,  con¬ 
sisting  of  Senators  Hammond,  Colvin  and  Ramsey.  This  committee  reported  in  the 
negative  on  the  twelfth  of  March.  On  three  successive  occasions  during  the  session  a 
temporary  presiding  officer  was  elected  “for  the  day;”  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March  one  was  chosen  for  the  balance  of  the  session.  During  the  next  two  years 
Hon.  James  A.  Bell  was  elected  President  pro  tempore  early  in  the  session  “  for  the 

session,”  and  again  toward  the  close  “for  the  year.”  This  double  election  was  then 

abandoned,  and  a  President  pro  tempore  “  for  the  session  ”  was  chosen  during  several 
years.  Finally,  in  1868,  the  practice  was  established  of  electing  with  each  new 
Senate  a  “  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,”  who  served  during  the  two  years  of 
the  official  existence  of  the  body.  This  became  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
repeated  absences  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

The  appointment  of  the  committees  was  left  with  the  President  of  the  Senate 
only  when  he  was  of  the  same  political  faith  with  the  majority  of  the  Senate.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1839,  the  rules  were  so  amended  as  to  provide  that  the  com¬ 
mittees  should  be  appointed  by  ballot.  In  1840  and  1841  the  rules  were  so  amended 
as  to  provide  that  the  President  should  appoint  them  for  the  year.  In  1842  they 
were  again  appointed  by  ballot.  The  committees  of  1850  were  continued  in  1851 
by  order  of  the  Senate ;  but,  at  the  special  session  held  the  same  year,  the  com¬ 
mittees  were  appointed  by  the  Senate.  The  President  appointed  the  committees 
in  1852  and  1853,  and  the  Senate  in  1854.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the 

Senate  have  so  frequently,  of  recent  years,  been  of  opposing  politics  that  the 

practice  has  arisen  of  forming  the  committees  in  caucus,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
announcing  them  by  courtesy,  instead  of  appointing  them,  as  formerly. 

The  Senate  has  now  practically  the  same  control  of  its  committees  that  it 
possessed  in  the  beginning.  These  changes  have  accompanied  the  modification  and 
restriction  of  its  duties,  and  the  increase  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Governor  in  the  Executive  Department. 
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PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  SENATE. 

Lieutenant-Governors. 


PIERRE  VAN  CORTLAND, 

U77-95- 

ADDISON  GARDINER, 

1844-47. 

STEPHEN  VAN  RENSSELAER,  1795-1801. 

HAMILTON  FISH, 

1 847-48. 

JEREMIAH  VAN  RENSSELAER,  1801-10. 

GEORGE  W.  PATTERSON, 

1849-50. 

JOHN  BROOME, 

1810. 

SANFORD  E.  CHURCH, 

1851-54. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON, 

1811-13. 

HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 

1855-56. 

JOHN  TAYLER, 

1813-22. 

HENRY  R.  SELDEN, 

1857-58. 

ERASTUS  ROOT, 

1822-24. 

ROBERT  CAMPBELL, 

1859-62. 

JAMES  TALLMADGE, 

1825-26. 

DAVID  R.  FLOYD  JONES, 

1 863-64. 

NATHANIEL  PITCHER, 

1827-28. 

THOMAS  G.  ALVORD, 

1865-66. 

ENOS  T.  THROOP, 

1829. 

STEWART  L.  WOODFORD, 

1 867-68. 

EDWARD  P.  LIVINGSTON, 

1831-32. 

ALLEN  C.  BEACH, 

1869-72. 

JOHN  TRACY, 

1832-38. 

JOHN  C.  ROBINSON, 

1873-74- 

LUTHER  BRADISH, 

1839-42. 

WILLIAM  DORSHEIMER, 

1875-79. 

DANIEL  S.  DICKINSON, 

1843-44. 

GEORGE  G.  HOSKINS, 

1880-82. 

Presidents 

Pro  Tempore. 

ABRAHAM  TEN  BROECK, 

Jan.  7,  1783. 

NATH’L  P.  TALLMADGE, 

Apr. 

26,  1831. 

ABRAHAM  YATES,  Jr., 

Oct.  18,  1784. 

NATH’L  P.  TALLMADGE, 

Apr. 

25,  1832. 

ABRAHAM  YATES,  Jr., 

Jan.  25,  1785. 

DAVID  M.  WESTCOTT, 

Apr. 

29,  1833. 

ABRAHAM  YATES,  Jr., 

Apr.  18,  1786. 

DAVID  M.  WESTCOTT, 

May 

6,  1834. 

ISAAC  ROOSEVELT, 

Jan.  12,  1790. 

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS, 

May 

11,  1835. 

ISAAC  ROOSEVELT, 

Jan.  5,  1791. 

PETER  GANSEVOORT, 

May 

26,  1836. 

PHILIP  SCHUYLER, 

Mar.  9,  1795. 

JOHN  M’LEAN, 

May 

16,  1837. 

JOHN  B.  COLES, 

Mar.  7,  1801. 

LEVI  BEARDSLEY, 

Apr. 

18,  1838. 

JOHN  TAYLER, 

Jan.  29,  1 8 1 1 . 

EDWARD  P.  LIVINGSTON, 

May 

7,  1839. 

JOHN  TAYLER, 

Jan.  12,  1813. 

FRED’K  A.  TALLMADGE, 

Feb. 

3,  1840. 

PHILETUS  SWIFT, 

Feb.  24,  1817. 

MARTIN  LEE, 

Jan. 

18,  1841. 

WALTER  BOWNE, 

Feb.  24,  1823. 

GULIAN  C.  VERPLANCK, 

Mar. 

29,  1841. 

WALTER  BOWNE, 

Apr.  24,  1823. 

MARTIN  LEE, 

Apr. 

5,  1841. 

WALTER  BOWNE, 

Apr.  12,  1824. 

MARTIN  LEE, 

May 

26,  1841. 

WALTER  BOWNE, 

Nov.  27,  1824. 

ALONZO  C.  PAIGE, 

Feb. 

25,  1842. 

JAMES  BURT, 

Apr.  21,  1825. 

JOHN  HUNTER, 

Apr. 

18,  1843. 

JACOB  HAIGHT, 

Apr.  17,  1827. 

HENRY  A.  FOSTER, 

Feb. 

9,  1844. 

PETER  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

Jan.  5,  1828. 

ABRAHAM  BOCKEE, 

Feb. 

13,  1845. 

PETER  R.  LIVINGSTON, 

Feb.  16,  1828. 

SAMUEL  YOUNG, 

Apr. 

29,  1846. 

CHARLES  DAYAN, 

Oct.  17,  1828. 

ALBERT  LESTER, 

Feb. 
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WILLIAM  H.  ROBERTSON, 


T  ATELY  Senator  from  the  Ninth  District  and  President  pro  tempore  of  the 
Senate,  is,  by  virtue  of  his  long  and  honorable  political  career,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  reason  of  his  appointment  to  the  office  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 

York,  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  public  service  of  the  State. 

The  biographer,  who  must  confine  his  sketch  within  certain  narrow  limits, 
pauses  before  the  array  of  facts  that  confront  him,  in  a  life  so  crowded  with 
important  results  as  is  that  of  Judge  Robertson.  He  can  only  note  the  salient 
points  in  such  a  career,  and  leave  the  reader  to  imagine  all  the  thought  and 
work  which  these  facts  represent.  The  distinguished  subject  of  this  sketch  was 
born  at  Bedford,  Westchester  county,  October  io,  1823.  After  pursuing  his  pre¬ 
liminary  studies  at  Union  Academy,  he  read  law,  and,  in  the  year  1847,  was 

admitted  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Robertson  was  early  chosen  to  positions  of  trust  and 
honor,  and  has  never  betrayed  the  confidence  thus  reposed  in  him.  He  was  elected 
for  several  terms  Town  Superintendent  of  the  Bedford  common  schools  ;  served  four 
years  as  Supervisor  of  his  town,  and  for  two  years  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  the  only  Republican  who  at  that  time  had  filled  that  position.  Making 
rapid  advancement  in  his  profession,  Mr.  Robertson  was  early  elected  County  Judge 
of  Westchester,  and  held  that  office  three  terms  —  twelve  years.  During  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Judge  Robertson  did  effective  service.  He  was  Chairman  of  the 
Military  Committee  appointed  by  Governor  Morgan,  in  1862,  to  raise  and  organize 
State  troops  in  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District.  Subsequently  he  filled  the  important 
position  of  Commissioner  to  superintend  the  draft  in  Westchester  county,  under  an 
appointment  by  the  Governor.  For  six  years  he  was  Inspector  of  the  Seventh 
Brigade,  New  York  State  Militia.  In  politics,  Mr.  Robertson  was  formerly  a 
Whig,  but,  since  the  year  1855,  he  has  associated  himself  with  the  Republican 
organization,  and  has  always  been  prominently  identified  with  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  party.  He  has  been  for  twelve  years  a  member 
of  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and  has  been  on  many  occasions  a  delegate 
to  the  Whig  and  Republican  State  Conventions.  Judge  Robertson  has  also  had 
a  long  and  varied  legislative  experience.  In  1849—50  he  represented  Westchester 
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county  in  the  Assembly,  and  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District  in  the  Senate  in 
i S54— 5 5.  He  was  afterward  a  Representative  in  the  Fortieth  Congress.  He  was 
again  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1872— 73,  and  was  President  pro  tempore 
of  that  body  in  1874—75,  having  been  chosen  by  a  unanimous  vote.  Since  then  he 
has  been  re-elected  to  the  Senate  every  succeeding  term  until  that  of  1882,  and  has 
been  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  every  term.  Judge  Robertson  is  a  legislator  of  the  highest  type.  PI  is 
strong  intellect,  his  skill  as  a  debater,  his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  and 
parliamentary  methods,  have  all  been  devoted  to  securing  the  best  legislation.  As 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate,  Judge  Robertson  has  few  equals.  Of  fine  personal 
appearance,  with  a  dignified  and  polished  manner,  he  exercises  his  authority  with 
a  justice  and  impartiality  that  compel  the  admiration  of  all.  Judge  Robertson  has 
received  many  evidences  of  his  popularity  in  the  Republican  party.  In  1872  his 
name  was  foremost  among  those  presented  at  the  Utica  State  Convention  for  the 
office  of  Governor.  As  soon  as  it  was  found,  however,  that  General  Dix  would 
accept  the  nomination,  the  name  of  Judge  Robertson  was  withdrawn  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  harmony.  In  the  State  Convention  of  1879,  also.  he  was  the  leading 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor  against  Mr.  Cornell,  and 
very  nearly  received  the  nomination.  Judge  Robertson  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  National  Conventions,  held  in  Baltimore  in  1864,  in  Cincinnati  in  1876, 
and  in  Chicago  in  1880.  His  independent  action  in  the  Chicago  convention,  in 
refusing  to  obey  the  “  unit  rule,”  made  possible  the  nomination  of  General  Garfield 
for  President.  During  all  the  excitements  and  temptations  of  a  long  political  career, 
Mr.  Robertson  has  preserved,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  a  spotless  reputation. 
He  now  holds  the  important  position  of  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New  York.  In 
1876  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by  Williams  College. 


Hon.  JOHN  BIRDSALL, 

OF  Glen  Cove,  represented  the  First  District  in  the  last  Senate.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Flatbush,  Kings  county,  New  York,  October  5,  1840.  He  is 
descended  from  an  old  Long  Island  family  which  settled  in  Queens  county  more 
than  two  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  educated  at  the  Grammar  School  in  Brooklyn, 
and  early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  was  subsequently  a  farmer,  but  is 
not  at  present  occupied  in  any  regular  business.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Birdsall  entered  the  Union  army,  serving  first  as  Captain 
and  afterward  as  Major  of  the  Thirteenth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  after  the  close 
of  the  war  he  received  the  appointment  of  Captain  of  Cavalry  in  the  regular  army. 
He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  until  nominated  for  Senator  was  never  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office.  He  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  by  a  very 
large  majority,  running  nearly  five  thousand  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Canals,  and  Roads  and 
Bridges,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and 
Counties.  * 


Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  MURTHA, 

OF  Brooklyn,  was  the  representative  of  the  Second  District,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Kings,  in  the  Senate  of  1880-81.  Mr.  Murtha  was  born 
in  Brooklyn,  January  3,  1841=  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn, 
and  for  several  years  was  a  clerk  and  salesman  in  a  large  mercantile  establishment 
in  New  \ork  city.  He  was  in  the  United  States  naval  service  from  1861  to  1865, 
as  Mustering  Officer  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  He  is  now  a  coal  merchant. 
From  1869  to  1872  he  was  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn  Board  of  Education,  and 
an  Alderman  in  1876,  1877  and  1878.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Insurance,  State  Prisons,  Public  Buildings,  Public  Health,  and  Poor  Laws.  In 
politics  he  is  a  Democrat. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  A.  SCHROEDER, 

OF  Brooklyn,  who  represented  the  Third  District  in  the  Senate  of  1 880-81,  is  a 
German  gentleman  who,  like  so  many  of  his  countrymen  who  have  made  the 
United  States  their  home,  has  become  a  useful  and  honored  citizen  of  the  Republic. 
He  was  born  March  10,  1833,  in  the  city  of  Trier,  in  Prussia,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  his  native  country,  and  at  the  Trier  Gymnasium.  When 
sixteen  years  of  age  he  emigrated  with  his  father  to  the  United  States,  arriving  in 
New  York  in  the  year  1849.  He  immediately  learned  the  trade  of  cigar  making, 
and  after  working  two  years  as  a  journeyman,  he  engaged  in  the  business  on  his 
own  account,  following  it  successfully  for  sixteen  years.  Mr.  Schroeder  is  now  an 
extensive  dealer  in  leaf  tobacco,  being  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Schroeder 
&  Bon,  of  New  York  city.  He  has  also  been,  for  many  years,  President  of  the 
Germania  Savings  Bank  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Schroeder  has  always  been  an  earnest 
Republican,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office  until  1871,  when,  with¬ 
out  his  knowledge  or  consent,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  of  Brooklyn  as 
their  candidate  for  Comptroller.  He  held  this  office  from  1872  to  1874.  In  1875 
he  was  elected  Mayor,  in  which  capacity  he  served  his  adopted  city  for  two  years 
with  ability  and  faithfulness,  declining  a  renomination  in  1877.  During  the  eight 
years  closing  with  his  term  in  the  Senate  Mr.  Schroeder  was  somewhat  conspicuous 
in  local  political  circles  for  his  opposition  to  the  controlling  regime  in  Brooklyn. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  small  majority,  but  one  which  was  very  flatter- 
mo-  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  made  special  efforts  to  defeat  him.  He 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manufactures,  a  position  for  which  he  was 
peculiarly  well  fitted  by  reason  of  his  long  and  successful  business  experience.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities  and  Engrossed  Bills. 


Hon.  EDWARD  HOGAN 

WAS  the  representative  in  1878-79  and  in  1880-81  of  the  Fifth  Senatorial 
District,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  and  the 
county  of  Richmond.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1834,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Mr.  Hogan  has  for 

years  been  a  leading  politician  in  the  metropolis,  and  has  held  various  political 
positions.  He  was  Deputy  United  States  Marshal  under  the  administration  of 
President  James  Buchanan.  In  1863  he  was  elected  Police  Justice  of  the  First 

fudicial  District  for  a  term  of  six  years.  In  1869  he  was  renominated  by  the 
Democrats  for  the  same  position  and  unanimously  elected.  His  administration  of 

the  office  from  1863  to  1869  had  been  so  generally  satisfactory  that  all  the  political 

parties  united  in  recommending  his  re-election.  He  retired  from  the  bench  in  1873, 
upon  the  appointment  of  his  successor  by  the  Mayor  of  New  York  city,  through 
legislative  enactment.  In  1874,  only  ten  days  before  the  election,  Mr.  Hogan  was 
nominated  as  an  independent  candidate  for  Congress,  and  although  without  the 
support  of  any  recognized  organization  he  was  defeated  by  only  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  votes.  In  November,  1877,  Mr.  Hogan  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by 
a  majority  of  over  ten  thousand  votes,  and  served  in  that  body  during  the  sessions 
of  1878  and  1879  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Retrenchment,  and  the  Special  Committee  on  Apportionment.  He  was  largely 
instrumental  in  securing  the  defeat  of  the  bill  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  salaries 
of  the  policemen,  firemen  and  school  teachers  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Hogan 
is  a  member  of  the  Tammany  wing  of  the  Democracy,  and  was  re-elected  to  the 
last  Senate  by  a  majority  of  6,503  votes  over  the  Anti-Tammany  candidate.  He 
served  on  the  following  standing  committees  of  the  Senate :  Railroads,  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  JACOB  SEEBACHER 


WAS  the  representative,  in  1 880-81,  from  the  Sixth  Senatorial  District,  compris¬ 
ing  the  Seventh,  Eleventh  and  Thirteenth  wards,  and  part  of  the  Fourth 
ward,  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Seebacher  was  born  in  Germany,  February 
20,  1 S33,  and  was  educated  in  select  schools  in  his  native  country.  He  was 

formerly  a  manufacturer  of  cigars,  but  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  an  auctioneer 
in  New  A  ork  city,  where  he  resides.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  numerous 
local  offices  in  the  metropolis.  He  has  been  Inspector  of  Lamps  and  Gas,  Clerk 
in  the  County  Clerk’s  office,  Warrant  Clerk  in  the  Finance  Department,  and  Deputy 
Sheriff  for  two  terms.  For  many  years  he  was  lieutenant  in  Company  H,  Sixth 

Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard.  Mr.  Seebacher  has  also  had 
considerable  legislative  experience,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  the 
years  1865,  1866,  1878  and  1879,  during  which  years  he  served  on  the  following 
committees  of  the  House:  Aliens,  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties, 
Public  Lands,  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department,  Internal  Affairs,  and 

Railroads.  Mr.  Seebacher  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  large  plurality,  and 

served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Expenditures,  Manufactures, 
Indian  Affairs,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Banks. 


Hon.  FERDINAND  EIDMAN, 

WHO  represented  the  Seventh  District,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  in  the  last  Senate,  was  born  in  Germany,  December 
1,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  country.  He  was 
formerly  a  lithographic  printer,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  oyster  business.  He 
served  in  the  army  for  one  hundred  days,  in  response  to  President  Lincoln’s  first 
call  for  seventy-five  thousand  men.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879, 
serving  on  the  Committees  on  Cities,  and  Internal  Affairs,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  a  plurality  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  votes.  He  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Grievances,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads, 
Printing,  and  Poor  Laws. 
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Hon.  ROBERT  H.  STRAHAN, 


OF  New  York  city,  represented,  in  1 880-81,  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  the  Sixteenth,  and  portions  of  the  Ninth,  Fifteenth,  Eighteenth, 
Twentieth  and  Twenty-first  wards  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Strahan  is  a  lawyer, 
and  has  attained  a  high  position  and  a  lucrative  practice  in  his  profession.  He 
was  born  in  Newburgh,  Orange  county,  New  York,  September  23,  1843,  and  received 
a  thorough  collegiate  education,  graduating  at  Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1863,  and  at  Columbia  College,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  in  1868.  He 
early  in  life  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  subsequently  worked  several  years 
in  a  printing  office.  Mr.  Strahan  served  three  years  in  the  United  States  volunteer 
army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  his  military  record  is  one  of  merit  and 
honor.  In  the  year  1871,  while  residing  in  Newburgh,  though  practicing  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  New  York  city,  he  represented  the  First  District  of  Orange  county  in  the 
Assembly.  He  was  re-elected  in  1872,  and  placed  on  important  committees.  In 
1876,  1877  and  1879  he  represented  in  the  Assembly  the  then  Thirteenth  District 
of  New  York  city,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Rules,  Militia,  and  Appor¬ 
tionment.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Strahan  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities 
and  Insurance,  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Library. 
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Hon.  FRANCIS  M.  BIXBY 

S  the  representative,  in  1880  and  1881,  of  the  Ninth  Senatorial  District, 
which  comprises  a  portion  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He  was  born  in 
Deposit,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  December  20,  1829,  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  academies  in  Binghamton  and 
OweQfo.  He  afterward  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Georgfe  R.  Davis  and  Calvin 
E.  Mather  in  Troy,  but  soon  abandoned  it  for  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his  taste. 
In  1849  he  removed  from  Troy  to  New  York  city,  where  he  has  since  resided, 
and  where  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  extensive  warehousing  and  shipping 
business.  In  politics  Mr.  Bixby  is  now,  and  always  has  been,  a  Democrat,  but 
although  he  has  been  actively  interested  in  the  politics  of  New  York  city  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  he  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  any  political  office  except 
that  of  State  Senator.  From  1870  to  1879  Mr.  Bixby  was  prominent  in  New  York 
as  a  determined  and  uncompromising  opponent  of  the  “Tammany  Hall”  wing  of 
the  Democracy.  He  aided  in  forming  the  Anti-Tammany  party,  and  presided  over 
the  first  Anti-Tammany  meeting  held  in  the  metropolis.  In  1873  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  Armories,  but,  although  he  accepted  the  appointment,  he  resigned 
before  entering  upon  the  discharge  of  its  duties.  Mr.  -Bixby  was  the  representative 
of  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District  in  1876  and  1877,  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Militia,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Public  Health.  In  1879,  he  severed  his 
connection  with  the  Anti-Tammany  organization  and  accepted  a  nomination  for 
Senator  proffered  by  Tammany  Hall.  He  was  elected  by  a  large  majority,  receiving 
the  support  of  many  Republicans  and  Anti-Tammany  men.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  following"  standing:  committees  of  the  Senate :  Cities,  Retrenchment,  Grievances, 
and  Joint  Library. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  WALDORF  ASTOR, 

OF  New  York  city,  Senator  from  the  Tenth  District,  was  the  youngest  member 
of  the  Senate  of  1S80-81.  He  is  one  of  the  distinguished  Astor  family  of 
New  York  city,  being  the  great-grandson  of  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  elder.  Mr. 
Astor  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  31,  1848.  He  was  educated  by  private 
tutors,  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School, 
where  he  graduated.  Mr.  Astor  for  a  time  pursued  the  practice  of  law,  but  is 

at  present  engaged  in  the  management  of  real  estate.  In  politics  Mr.  Astor  is 
a  Republican.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1878,  serving  on  the  Committees 
on  Cities,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Militia.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1879  by  a  majority  of 
2,956  over  his  Democratic  opponent,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Militia,  and  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Expenditures. 

Mr.  Astor  was  confirmed  as  Minister  to  Italy,  on  nomination  of  President 
Arthur,  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  August  4,  1882. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  H.  FORSTER, 

*  1  E  representative  in  1 880-81  of  the  Eleventh  Senatorial  District,  comprising  a 

A  portion  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Charlestown, 

Massachusetts,  June  20,  1838.  He  was  educated  in  the  Grammar  and  High  Schools 
of  his  native  town  and  at  Harvard  University,  where  he  graduated  in  1857.  From 
that  time  until  i860  he  was  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company,  devoting  his 
leisure  to  the  study  of  law.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  the  May'  General 
Term  in  1861,  and  has  since  practiced  his  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York.  In 
politics  Mr.  Forster  is  a  Republican.  His  first  political  experience  was  in  1876, 
when  he  represented  the  first  district  of  Westchester  county  in  the  Assembly.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that  time,  he  had  been  occupied  with  his  legal  practice.  He  served  in  that 
Assembly  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  introduced  the  Code  which 
became  law  that  year,  and  endeavored  to  reform  the  tax  laws  of  the  State.  He 
was  a  delegate  to  each  Republican  State  Convention  from  Syracuse  in  1876  to 
Utica  in  1880,  where  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Conkling  was  contested.  In  the  Senate 
Mr.  Forster  was  a  member  of  the  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Taxation.  He  drew 
the  tax  bills  which  became  law  in  1880.  He  introduced  in  1881  the  concurrent 
resolutions  to  make  west-bounci  freight  free  of  toll,  and  to  make  the  canals  free. 
He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  7,802  to  7, 167  for  Hon.  Thomas  C. 
Ecclesine,  Anti-Tammany  Democrat,  and  6,623  f°r  John  B.  Haskins,  Tammany 
Democrat.  He  was  nominated  for  District  Attorney  for  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  by  President  Hayes,  in  the  place  of  Stewart  F.  Woodford,  but  his  name 
was  withdrawn  at  his  own  request.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Republican  party 
for  District  Attorney  of  New  York  city  in  1881,  but  was  defeated  by  John  McKeon. 
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Hon.  EDWARD  M.  MADDEN, 

OF  Middletown,  represented,  in  1 880-81,  the  Thirteenth  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Sullivan.  Senator  Madden  has  had 

a  long  and  honorable  career  as  a  public  man.  He  has  been  in  the  State  Senate 
four  terms,  1856-57,  1872-73,  1874-75  and  1880-81,  and  was  prominently  connected 
with  most  of  the  legislation  during  those  periods.  Probably  no  man  in  his  district 
or  out  has  attended  so  many  conventions  of  his  party,  county,  congressional,  State 
and  National.  Mr.  Madden  was,  during  the  war,  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  League  of  America,  of  which  association  Governor  Cornell 
was  a  member.  He  was  formerly  a  Democrat,  but  has  been  a  Republican  since 
the  organization  of  that  party.  During  his  Senatorial  career,  Mr.  Madden  occupied 
prominent  positions  on  the  standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  He  was  in  previous 
terms  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance  and  Railroads,  and  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Claims,  Finance,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Railroads.  In  the 
last  Senate  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Claims  and  Retrenchment, 
and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and  Cities.  Mr.  Madden  is  a  native 
of  the  town  of  Crawford,  in  the  county  of  Orange,  one  of  the  counties  which  he 
represented  in  the  Senate.  He  was  born  February,  1818,  of  mingled  Huguenot, 
Scotch,  Irish,  French  and  German  ancestors.  In  the  success  Senator  Madden  has 
achieved  in  life,  he  has  been  little  indebted  either  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  or 
to  the  opportunities  afforded  by  leisure.  Previous  to  his  ninth  year  he  attended  the 
common  schools ;  he  then  worked  in  a  cotton  mill  until  fourteen  years  of  age, 
afterward  in  a  tin  shop,  and  is  at  present  a  manufacturer  of  steel  saws  and  files. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  A.  FOWLER, 


OF  Kingston,  who  represented,  in  1 880-81,  the  Fourteenth  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Ulster,  Greene  and  Schoharie,  was  born,  of  Amer¬ 
ican  parentage,  at  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  county,  New  York,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1832.  He  was  educated  by  private  tutors  and  at  Amenia  Academy  and  Yale 
College.  Forced  to  leave  the  latter  institution,  before  graduating,  by  reason  of 
protracted  sickness,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  the  law,  which  he  has  since  actively 
and  successfully  followed.  Mr.  Fowler  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected 
Surrogate  of  Ulster  county  in  1868,  which  office  he  held  until  1872.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  over  two  thousand  plurality,  and  was 
an  influential  member  of  the  following  standing  committees:  Judiciary,  Miscellaneous 
Corporations,  Claims,  Militia,  and  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties. 
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Hon.  STEPHEN  H.  WENDOVER, 


OF  Stuyvesant,  represented  the  Fifteenth  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of 
Dutchess,  Columbia  and  Putnam,  in  the  Senate  of  1880-81.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  July  28,  1831.  His 

grandfather,  who  was  a  native  of  New  York  and  a  resident  of  that  city  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  related  to  Peter  Wendover,  who  was 

one  of  the  framers  of  the  first  Constitution  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 

who  first  sueeested  the  design  of  our  national  flag.  Mr.  Wendover  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  and  at  Kinderhook  Academy,  pursuing  those  studies  more 
particularly  essential  to  a  business  career.  After  leaving  the  academy,  he  became 
a  clerk  for  his  father  in  the  forwarding  business,  to  which  he  succeeded  in  1855, 
conducting  it  with  success.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  quite 
enthusiastic  in  regard  to  agricultural  pursuits.  Mr.  Wendover  was  formerly  a  Whig, 

but  on  the  dissolution  of  that  party  he  became  a  Republican.  He  was  not  a 

candidate  for  any  political  office  until  the  autumn  of  1866,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly.  He  was  re-elected  the  following  year.  During  his  two  years  of 
service  in  the  lower  House  Mr.  Wendover  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Banks,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  in  1878-79  from  the  Eleventh  District,  then  com¬ 
posed  of  the  counties  of  Dutchess  and  Columbia.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  last 
Senate  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  five  thousand  votes.  During  his  two  terms  of 

Senatorial  service  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks,  and  held  influential 
positions  on  other  important  committees. 


Hon.  ISAAC  V.  BAKER,  Jr., 

SENATOR  from  the  Sixteenth  District  in  1880  and  1881,  is  now  Superintendent 
of  Prisons,  and  his  biography  is  accordingly  given  in  the  first  volume  of 
The  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Hon.  WATERS  W.  BRAMAN, 

OF  West  Troy,  was  the  representative,  in  1880— 81,  of  the  Seventeenth  Senatorial 
District,  comprising  the  county  of  Albany.  He  was  born  in  Troy,  New  York, 
April  20,  1840,  his  parents  being  natives  of  this  State.  He  was  educated  in  the 

common  schools  of  his  native  city  and  at  the  Troy  High  School.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  he  left  school  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  lumber  business,  which 
business  he  has  successfully  followed  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  time  spent  in 

the  army.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1861  he  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a 

private  soldier,  but  was  promoted  to  be  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  C,  Ninety-third 
New  York  Volunteers,  January  15,  1862.  March  23,  1864,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  Captaincy  of  Company  H,  in  the  same  regiment,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war 
he  was  brevettecl  Major  for  “gallant  and  meritorious  service.”  He  participated  in 
all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  never  having  been  an  inmate  of  a 
hospital,  or  wounded  so  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  active  duty.  He  was  mustered 
out  of  the  army  January  14,  1865,  by  reason  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 

service.  Mr.  Braman  has  always  been  a  Republican.  His  first  vote  was  cast  for 
Lincoln  in  1864,  being  sent  by  “proxy”  from  before  Petersburgh,  Virginia.  He  was 
a  Trustee  of  the  village  of  West  Troy  during  1873  and  1874,  and  a  Member  of 
Assembly  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1877  and  1879.  He  was  a  member  of 
several  of  the  most  important  committees  during  his  service  in  the  House,  and  in 
1879  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1879  by  a  large  plurality,  and  served  on  the  Committees 

on  Cities,  and  Finance.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 

Buildings. 


Hon.  WEBSTER  WAGNER, 


HOSE  name  is  so  widely  associated  with  the  invention  and  manufacture  of 


sleeping  and  drawing-room  cars,  represented  the  Eighteenth  Senatorial  Dis¬ 


trict,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Fulton,  Hamilton,  Montgomery,  Saratoga  and 
Schenectady,  from  1872  until  his  death.  He  was  born  at  Palatine  Bridge,  New 
York,  October  2,  1817,  his  parents  being  of  German  birth  and  in  humble  conditions 
of  life.  After  receiving,  while  yet  very  young,  the  benefits  of  a  common-school 
education,  Mr.  Wagner  was  apprenticed  to  his  brother  James,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
wagon  and  carriage-making.  At  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship,  the  brothers  engaged 
in  business  partnership.  In  1845  he  received  the  appointment  of  station-agent,  at 
Palatine  Bridge,  of  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1869.  It  was  while  acting  in  this  capacity  that  Mr.  Wagner  conceived  the 
idea  of  improving  the  facilities  for  passenger  travel  on  railroads.  His  studies  and 
experiments  resulted  so  successfully  that  he  became  one  of  the  original  inventors 
of  the  drawing-room  and  sleeping  cars  of  the  present  day,  and  was  the  first 
to  bring  them  into  successful  operation.  The  first  sleeping  car  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Wagner  on  the  Utica  and  Schenectady  railroad,  September  1,  1858,  and  proved 
a  great  success.  He  was  so  encouraged  by  this  result  that  he  soon  turned  his 

attention  to  the  improvement  of  the  facilities  for  day  travel,  and  on  the  20th  of 

August,  1867,  he  presented  to  the  public  the  first  drawing-room  car  ever  built  in 
America.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  Director  of  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad  Company,  and  President  of  the  Wagner  Sleeping-Car  Company. 

Mr.  Wagner’s  legislative  service  commenced  in  1871,  when  he  represented 

Montgomery  county  in  the  Assembly,  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Banks,  and 
making  so  satisfactory  a  record  as  a  legislator,  that  in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he 
was  elected  to  the  Senate  from  the  Eighteenth  District.  He  was  thereafter  re-elected 
each  succeeding  term,  and,  on  two  occasions,  without  any  opposition. 

During  his  long  Senatorial  career  Mr.  Wagner  filled  influential  positions  on 
some  of  the  most  important  standing  committees  of  the  Senate.  He  had  been 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Expenditures  and  Printing;  twice  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  an  efficient  member  of  various  other  committees. 

Mr.  Wagner  was  a  gentleman  of  quiet  and  unassuming  manners,  and  was  not 
often  conspicuous  in  the  debates  of  the  Senate.  The  ability  and  energy  that  made 
him  so  successful  in  business,  however,  made  him,  also,  an  influential  force  in  the 

Senate.  He  died  in  the  disaster  at  Spuyten  Duyvil,  January  13,  1882. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  W.  ROCKWELL, 

ATELY  Senator  from  the  Nineteenth  District,  comprising  the  counties  of 
— /  Clinton,  Essex  and  Warren,  was  born  July  21,  1824,  in  the  town  of  Hadley, 
Saratoga  county,  New  York.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  but  he  afterward  acquired  an  academic  education  in  Union 
Village,  Washington  county,  New  York.  Mr.  Rockwell  was  formerly  in  the  lumber 
business,  but  for  many  years  he  has  been  actively  and  extensively  engaged  in  mer¬ 
cantile  pursuits  at  Glen’s  Falls,  where  he  now  resides.  He  has  been  a  Republican 
since  the  organization  of  that  party.  He  first  served  the  State  in  1849,  when  he 
represented  Saratoga  county  in  the  Assembly,  being  then  only  twenty-five  years  of 
age.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1877,  serving  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Railroads,  Engrossed  Bills,  Internal  Affairs  of  Towns  and 
Counties,  and  Apportionment.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  last  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  2,660  votes,  and  again  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  being 
a  member  also  of  several  other  important  committees. 
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Hon.  BRADLEY  WINSLOW, 


F  Watertown,  Senator  in  1 880-81  from  the  Twenty-first  District,  comprising 


the  counties  of  Jefferson  and  Oswego,  was  born  in  Watertown,  New  York, 
August  1,  1831.  His  parents  were  descended  from  New  England  pioneers  in 
northern  New  York.  His  father,  John  Winslow  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly 


from  Jefferson  county  in  1850.  The  son  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  in  the  Oneida  Conference  Seminary  in  Cazenovia,  at  the  Wyoming 


Seminary  in  Kingston,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the  Law  School  in  Poughkeepsie,  New 


York.  His  legal  studies  were  completed  under  the  direction  of  the  late  James  F. 
Starbuck,  of  Watertown.  Mr.  Winslow’s  early  political  affiliations  were  with  the 


Democratic  party,  but  he  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization  of  that 
party.  He  was  elected  District  Attorney  of  Jefferson  county  in  1859,  but  in  May, 
1861,  before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  volunteer 
service  as  a  private,  and  was  elected  First  Lieutenant  on  the  organization  of  his 
company.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a  Captaincy  in  the  Thirty-fifth  Regi¬ 
ment,  New  York  State  Volunteers,  and  in  July,  1861,  he  was  commissioned 
Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  same  regiment.  In  1864,  he  was  again  promoted  to  be 
Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eighty-sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers. 
Colonel  Winslow  was  severely  wounded  April  2,  1865,  and  in  the  following  June 
he  was  commissioned  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers,  by  brevet,  for  “gallant  and 
meritorious  services  in  the  assault  before  Petersburg.”  On  his  return  from  the  army, 
in  1865,  Mr.  Winslow  \vas  again  elected  District  Attorney  of  Jefferson  county,  and, 
in  1875,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Watertown.  Mr.  Winslow’s  term  in  the  Senate 
was  his  first  appearance  in  legislative  service.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Judiciary,  Public  Expenditures,  and  Literature,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Militia.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Special  Joint  Tax  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses. 
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Hon.  JAMES  STEVENS 


REPRESENTED,  in  the  Senate  of  1880-81,  the  county  of  Oneida,  constituting 
the  Twenty-second  Senatorial  District.  He  was  born  in  Rome,  Oneida 
county,  New  York,  May  9,  1836,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  that 
town.  Mr.  Stevens  resides  in  Rome,  and  is  thoroughly  identified  with  the  social, 
business  and  political  interests  of  that  city.  He  was  President  of  Rome  village  in 
1867  and  1868.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Stevens  went  to  California,  where  he  lived  for 
several  years.  He  subsequently  traveled  quite  extensively  through  Central  America 
and  the  Western  States  of  the  Union.  Returning  to  Rome  after  these  journey- 
ings,  he  first  engaged  in  the  forwarding  business,  but  is  now  largely  interested  in 
agricultural,  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits,  being  at  the  same  time  a  farmer, 
a  dry  goods  merchant,  and  stock  owner  of  the  Rome  Iron  Mills.  In  1862,  he 
was  engineer,  with  the  rank  of  Major,  on  the  staff  of  Brigadier-General  Dering, 
New  York  State  National  Guard.  Mr.  Stevens  has  always  been  an  active  Demo¬ 

crat.  He  has  been  the  candidate  of  his  party  for  office  on  numerous  occasions,  and 
has  never  been  defeated.  He  represented  his  town  in  the  Oneida  County  Board 

of  Supervisors  one  term  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee  in 

1873;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1876,  and  has 

frequently  been  a  delegate  to  the  State  conventions  of  his  party.  In  1868  and 
1869  he  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  served  on  some  of  the  most  important 
committees  of  the  House.  In  the  Senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  the  fall  of 

1879,  served  on  the  following  standing  committees  :  Canals,  Towns  and  Counties, 
Salt,  Game  Laws,  and  Villages. 
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Hon.  ALBERT  M.  MILLS, 


OF  Little  Falls,  was  the  Senator,  in  1 880-81,  from  the  Twenty-third  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Madison,  Otsego  and  Herkimer.  He  was  bom 
of  American  parents,  at  New  Hartford,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  September  10, 
1840,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Fairfield  Academy.  Mr.  Mills 
left  school  to  enter  the  army,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the  spring  of  1862,  and  leav¬ 
ing  in  September,  1865,  with  the  rank  of  Captain.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Hon.  George  A.  Hardin;  he  completed 
his  legal  studies  at  the  Michigan  University,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1868.  Since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  Mr.  Mills  has  been  engaged  in  the  active 
and  successful  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  Republican.  He  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  Herkimer  county  in  1871  and  was  re-elected  in  1874.  In  the 
Senate  Mr.  Mills  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Engrossed  Bills, 
and  Grievances,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Miscellaneous  Corporations. 


Hon.  EDWIN  G.  HALBERT 

WAS  the  representative,  in  1879,  tSSo  and  1881,  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Sena¬ 
torial  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chenango  and  Broome. 
He  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  at  Union  Valley,  Cortland  county,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  1837.  He  obtained  a  good  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  graduated  from  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen 
commenced  business  for  himself.  He  has  been  a  successful  business  man  ever  since, 
and  is  now,  with  his  brother,  the  proprietor  of  an  extensive  dry  goods  house  in 
Binghamton.  He  has  always  been  an  active  Republican,  but  never  held  any  political 
office  until  elected  to  the  Senate  March  25,  1879,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  the  Hon.  Peter  W.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Halbert  introduced  and  carried  through 
the  Senate  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  giving  women  the  right  of  suffrage, 
and  was  active  in  protecting  the  commercial  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  State. 
He  was  re-elected  by  a  large  plurality  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Engrossed  Bills,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Salt. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  B.  WOODIN, 

OF  Auburn,  the  Senator  in  1 880-81  from  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  was  a 
conspicuous  leader  of  the  Republican  party  in  the  Legislature  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Woodin’s  experience  as  a  law-maker  commenced  in  1855,  when  he 
represented  Cayuga  county  in  the  Assembly.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1869,  and  continued  to  represent  his  district  in  the  upper  House  every  succeeding 
term  until  1882,  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1878-79,  when  he  received  the 
nomination  of  his  party  for  Senator,  but  withdrew  from  the  canvass  before  the 
election.  He  was  born  at  Genoa,  Cayuga  county,  September  24,  1829,  and  received 
a  thorough  academic  education,  graduating  at  the  Cortland  Academy  in  1841.  After¬ 
ward  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  with  such  success  that  he  soon  rose  to 
a  prominent  place  in  his  profession.  In  1859  he  was  elected  Surrogate  of  Cayuga 
county,  and  was  twice  re-elected.  As  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  1872, 
the  appointment  of  the  standing  committees  devolved  upon  Mr.  Woodin,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Beach  desiring  to  be  relieved  of  the  responsibility  on  account  of  being 
opposed  politically  to  the  majority.  This  duty  Mr.  Woodin  discharged  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  all.  During  the  ten  years  of  his  service  in  the  Senate,  Mr.  Woodin 
was  assigned  to  various  important  positions  on  the  committees,  including  that  of 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  a  position  which  he  held  every  year  from 
1873  until  the  close  of  his  term  of  service.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Engrossed  Bills,  Rules,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 


Hon.  IRA  DAVENPORT, 

SENATOR  from  the  Twenty-seventh  District  in  1880  and  1881,  is  now  Comp¬ 
troller,  and  his  biography  is  accordingly  given  in  the  first  volume  of  The 
Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Hon.  JAMES  HERVEY  LOOMIS, 


OF  Attica,  represented  the  Thirtieth  Senatorial  District,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Wyoming,  Genesee,  Livingston  and  Niagara,  in  the  Senate  of  1878-79  and 
1880-Si.  Mr.  Loomis  was  born  in  Attica,  June  4,  1823,  and  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools.  He  was  engaged  in  tanning,  and  in  the  leather  and  shoe  business, 
until  the  year  1852;  he  was  twenty-five  years  in  the  hardware  trade,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  a  banker,  under  the  firm  name  of  J.  H.  Loomis  &  Son.  He 
was  Supervisor  of  his  town  for  many  years,  and  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  in 

1869  and  1870.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  majority  of  3,703  votes, 

and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Printing,  Grievances,  and  Indian 

Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  P'inance,  Banks,  and  Poor  Laws. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  re-elected  to  the  last  Senate  by  a  plurality  of  4,435  votes,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Finance,  Insurance,  and  Banks. 


BENJAMIN  H.  WILLIAMS, 


F  Buffalo,  represented  the  county  of  Erie,  constituting  the  Thirty-first  Sena- 


torial  District,  in  1880-81.  Mr.  Williams  is  a  native  of  New  England, 
having  been  born  in  Preston,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  September  22,  1830. 
He  early  prepared  for  college  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  his  native  town  ; 


graduated  from  Union  College  in  the  class  of  1854,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  study  of  law,  which  he  has  actively  and  successfully  practiced  since  his  admission 


to  the  bar.  Mr.  Williams  has  a  large  and  remunerative  practice  in  the  city  of 
Buffalo,  where  he  has  resided  for  many  years.  He  was  City  Attorney  of  Buffalo 
in  1870  and  1871,  and  District  Attorney  of  Erie  county  in  1872,  1873  and  1874. 
Mr.  Williams  was  a  member  of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  : 
Judiciary,  Canals,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Public  Health,  being  Chairman  of 
the  last-named  committee.  He  is  a  Republican. 
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Hon.  LOREN  B.  SESSIONS, 

OF  Panama,  who  represented,  in  1878-79  and  1880-81,  the  Thirty-second  Sena¬ 
torial  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Chautauqua  and  Cattaraugus,  is  a 
well-known  member  of  the  Chautauqua  county  bar.  Mr.  Sessions  is  a  native  of 
New  England,  having  been  born  in  Brandon,  Vermont,  October  12,  1827.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Westfield  Academy,  in  Chautauqua  county,  and  at  the 
State  Normal  School  in  Albany,  where  he  graduated  in  1848.  He  taught  school 
for  a  short  time,  but  soon  commenced  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar, 
and  has  since  successfully  practiced  his  profession.  Previous  to  the  year  1856, 
Mr.  Sessions  was  a  Whig ;  since  that  time  he  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  Republican  part)'.  In  1854  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  in 
i860  he  held  the  same  position  in  the  Senate.  Since  the  year  1865  Mr.  Sessions 
has  represented  his  town,  every  year,  in  the  Chautauqua  county  board  of  supervisors; 
he  was  elected  six  times  without  opposition,  and  served  for  seven  terms  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board.  .  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  1878-79  by  a  plurality  of 
2,600  votes,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  standing  Committees  on  State  Prisons, 
Engrossed  Bills,  and  Taxation,  and  also  member  of  the  Committees  on  Miscellaneous 
Corporations,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Apportionment.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  last  Senate  by  the  large  plurality  of  over  7,000  votes,  and  was  again  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  occupied  prominent  positions  on  other  standing- 
committees  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Sessions,  during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
also  served  as  a  member  of  the  Special  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

18 
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Hon.  JOHN  W.  VROOMAN, 


LERK  of  the  Senate,  was  born  in  the  town  of  German  Flats,  Herkimer 


county,  New  York,  March  28,  1844.  He  is  of  Holland  Hutch  ancestry,  being 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Adam  Vrooman,  who  —  himself  a  direct  descendant  of  the 
famous  Count  Egmont,  one  of  the  leaders  in  Holland  at  the  time  of  the  Great 
Reformation  —  emigrated  to  America  about  the  year  1680,  to  avoid  persecution  on 
account  of  his  religious  convictions,  and  settled  near  Schenectady,  in  which  place, 
and  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  his  descendants  have  ever  since  lived.  Mr.  Vrpoman  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  Little  Falls  Academy, 
entering  the  academy  on  his  thirteenth  birthday,  and  leaving  it  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
to  commence  teaching  school.  He  taught  school  winters,  pursuing  his  academic 
studies  during  the  summer  months  until  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  when  he  com¬ 
menced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Ezra  Graves,  of  Herkimer,  New 
York.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  in  the  United  States  naval  service,  and, 
being  assigned  to  the  Vanderbilt ,  was  engaged  in  cruising  after  blockade  runners 
until  the  winter  of  1864-5,  when  the  Vanderbilt  joined  the  North  Atlantic  blockade 
squadron,  at  Hampton  Roads,  Virginia.  Mr.  Vrooman  participated  in  the  two 
battles  of  Fort  Fisher,  continuing  in  the  service  until  the  close  of  the  war.  when  he 
was  honorably  discharged.  Resuming  the  study  of  law,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1866,  and  soon  after  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Herkimer, 
where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Vrooman  is  well  known  to  the  Masonic  fraternity 

throughout  the  State.  He  was  appointed  Senior  Grand  Deacon  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  the  State  of  New  York  in  June,  1876,  and  reappointed  in  1877,  1878,  1879 

and  1880.  In  June,  1881,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Junior  Grand  Warden  and 
re-elected  in  1882.-  Mr.  Vrooman  was  one  of  the  Deputy  Clerks  of  the  Assembly 
during  the  years  1876  and  1877,  being  detailed  as  Financial  Clerk  of  the  House 
during  each  of  those  years.  In  1877  he  was  chairman  of  the  Herkimer  county 
delegation  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  at  Rochester,  and  was  there  elected 
a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  from  the  Twenty-second  Congressional 
District.  Mr.  Vrooman  was  first  elected  to  the  office  of  Clerk  of  the-  Senate  in 

1878,  after  one  of  the  most  exciting  contests  for  that  office  ever  witnessed  in 

the  city  of  Albany,  and  was  re-elected  in  1880  and  in  1882.  Mr.  Vrooman  has 

always  been  an  earnest  and  active  Republican.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 

Republican  State  Committee  since  1 877,  and  is  now  the  Secretary  of  that  body. 
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Hon.  JAMES 


COVERT, 


W. 


OF  Flushing,  Senator  from  the  First  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Suffolk 
and  Queens,  was  a  member  of  the  Forty-fifth  and  Forty-sixth  Congresses, 
and  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  'York  in  November,  1 88 1 ,  by 
a  majority  of  1,736.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Villages,  and  Joint 
Library,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Cities.  His  biography 
is  given  in  the  third  volume  of  The  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Hon.  JOHN  J.  KIERNAN, 

OF  Brooklyn,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Second  District,  comprising  a  portion 
of  the  county  of  Kings.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  February  1,  1847.  an<^  ' 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  private  academies  of  that  city.  In  his 
early  life  he  was  a  clerk,  but  later  he  established  in  New  York  city  a  telegraphic 
news  agency,  which  has  grown  into  an  extensive  financial  news  bureau,  with  offices 
at  all  the  financial  centers  of  the  old  world,  through  which  market  reports  are 
distributed  to  the  bankers,  brokers  and  merchants  of  this  country.  Politically  Mr. 
Kiernan  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  frequently  represented  his  party  in  State  conven¬ 
tions,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  held  in  Cincinnati 
in  1880.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Kiernan  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Public  Printing,  Manufactures,  Public  Expenditures,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL, 

OF  Brooklyn,  the  Senator  from  the  Third  District,  belongs  to  a  family  many 
members  of  which  have  occupied  prominent  positions  in  public  life,  among 
whom  may  be  mentioned  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Russell,  now  Attorney-General  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Russell  was  born  in  Canton,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New 
York,  July  11,  1845;  was  educated  by  private  tutors  until  ten  years  of  age;  attended 
the  Canton  Academy  from  1856  to  1859,  and  the  St.  Lawrence  University  from  1859 
to-  1862.  His  family  removing  in  1862  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  became  a 
clerk  in  the  Tradesmen’s  National  Bank  of  that  city,  and  while  occupying  this  posi¬ 
tion  industriously  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law,  having  early  developed  a 
decided  taste  for  that  profession.  In  1868  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon 
after  removed  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  engaging  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 

in  the  city  of  New  York.  In  1874  Mr.  Russell  was  elected  President  of  the  Locust 

Club  of  Philadelphia,  a  most  flourishing  literary  organization,  and  in  1879  was 
chosen  a  trustee  of  the  St.  Lawrence  University. 

Mr.  Russell  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  was  twice  elected  to  represent 
the  Ninth  District  of  Kings  county  in  the  Assembly.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880  he 
was  placed  on  the  important  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Insurance,  and  was  largely 
instrumental  in  the  enactment  of  several  measures  affecting  his  own  city,  especially 
the  one  known  as  the  Single  Head  Commission  Bill,  regulating  the  government  of 
the  municipal  departments  of  Brooklyn.  He  also  had  charge  in  the  House  of  the 

Senate  bill  to  reorganize  the  Board  of  Charities  and  Correction  of  Kings  county, 

securing  its  passage  against  the  opposition  of  ten  out  of  the  twelve  members  from 
Kings  county.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881,  he  occupied  the  position  of  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Insurance,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities  and  Griev¬ 
ances.  He  serves  on  the  following  committees  in  the  Senate :  Cities,  Insurance, 
Poor  Laws  and  Engrossed  Bills. 

o 


Hon.  JOHN  C.  JACOBS, 

OF  Brooklyn,  represents  the  Fourth  Seiftitorial  District.  Mr.  Jacobs  is  only 
forty-three  years  of  age,  yet  he  is  already  a  veteran  in  legislative  service. 
Fie  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  seven  years,  from  1867  to  1873  inclusive,  and 
during  those  years  occupied  prominent  positions  on  the  most  important  committees. 
He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for  Speaker,  on  two  occasions  receiving  the 
entire  vote  of  his  party.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1873  by  a 
majority  of  3,984  votes  over  John  P.  Henry,  Republican.  Since  his  first  election  to 
the  Senate,  Mr.  Jacobs  has  been  re-elected  every  succeeding  term,  and  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  leader  of  his  party,  which  he  occupied  in  the  lower  House,  has  also  been 
accorded  him  in  the  Senate.  During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  when  the 
resignations  of  Senators  Conkling  and  Platt  made  a  new  election  necessary,  Mr. 
Jacobs  was  chosen  by  the  Democracy  as  one  of  their  candidates  for  United  States 
Senator.  Mr.  Jacobs  was  the  temporary  and  also  the  permanent  Chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Convention  of  1879,  an<^  without  his  knowledge  an  effort  was 
made  by  the  Tammany  wing  of  the  party  to  nominate  him  for  Governor  by  bringing 
his  name  unexpectedly  before  the  Convention.  He  had  it  in  his  power  to  declare 
himself  nominated,  but  he  promptly  ruled  that  the  proceedings  were  out  of  order, 
and  won  great  praise  for  his  coolness  and  firmness. 

In  the  success  which  has  attended  Mr.  Jacobs’  legislative  career,  he  has  been 
little  indebted  to  the  learning  of  the  schools.  After  he  was  twelve  years  of  age 
the  Senator  never  attended  school,  but  was  compelled  to  work  for  his  own  support. 
He  is  a  native  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  born  December  10,  1838. 
He  is  of  Revolutionary  origin,  several  of  his  ancestors  having  participated  in  the 
struggle  for  American  independence.  When  quite  young  his  parents  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  where  he  has  since  resided,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  spent  in 
Philadelphia.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  entered  a  law  office  in  Brooklyn,  as  a 
messenger-boy,  but  soon  left  the  position  for  that  of  ^opy-holder  in  the  extensive 
printing  establishment  of  John  A.  Gray  &  Co.,  New  York.  He  soon  developed  a 
taste  for  journalistic  pursuits,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Express.  Displaying  much  ability  in  this  position,  he  was  gradually 
promoted  on  the  staff  of  the  Express  until  he  was  given  charge  of  the  political 
news  column.  In  1859  he  became  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  at  Albany, 
remaining  in  this  position  until  1865,  when  he  represented  ‘  the  New  York  World 
in  the  same  capacity.  Mr.  Jacobs  also  won  considerable  distinction 
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as  a  war 


JOHN  C.  JACOBS. 


T42 

correspondent.  He  volunteered  in  1862  to  accompany  McClellan’s  army  to  the 

# 

Peninsula,  and  being  attached  to  the  First  New  York  Volunteers,  then  in  Kearney’s 
division,  he  participated  in  some  of  the  severest  fighting  of  the  war.  His  account 
of  the  evacuation  of  Harrison’s  Landing,  and  the  march  to  Yorktown,  published  in 
the  Express ,  was  extensively  copied  by  the  press  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Jacobs  was  the  candidate  of  the  caucus  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  present  Senate  for  the  position  of  President  pro  tempore,  and  is  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  P'inance. 


Hon.  JOHN  GILMORE  BOYD, 

OF  New  York  city,  Senator  from  the  Fifth  District,  was  born  in  Ireland,  June 
1 8,  1838.  He  came  to  America  while  still  young,  settled  in  Canada,  and  was 
educated  at  McGill  College,  Montreal,  receiving  from  that  institution  the  degrees  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts,  and  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law.  He  was  for  some 
time  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  in  Canada  —  the  Huntingdon  Journal — 
and  in  1867  was  a  candidate  for  the  Canadian  Parliament,  being  opposed  by  Hon. 
Julius  Scriver,  who  is  now  a  member  of  that  body.  In  1868  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  He  studied  medicine  in  the  University  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  and  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  that  institution,  but 
never  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  He  studied  law  in  Montreal,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  Canadian  bar  over  three  years;  in  April,  1868,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  of  this  State  and  is  now  established  in  the  practice  of  law  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  For  the  last  four  years  he  has  held  the  position  of  school  trustee. 

In  politics  Mr.  Boyd  is  a  Democrat,  and,  since  his  admission  to  citizenship,  has 
been  a  prominent  member  of  the  General  Committee  of  Tammany  Hall,  of  which 
General  Committee  he  is  now  the  Chairman.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Anti-Monopoly  League,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  New  York  City  and  County  Anti- 
Monopoly  Committee,  by  which  organization  he  was  nominated  for  Senator,  being 
their  first  candidate  in  this  State.  He  also  received  the  nomination  of  Tammany 
Hall  and  of  Irving  Hall,  and  the  Republicans  made  no  nomination  in  his  district. 
Mr.  Boyd  is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Literature,  and  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Claims  and  Miscellaneous  Corporations. 
He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  bill  creating  a  Railroad  Commission,  and  is 
regarded  by  his  associates  as  the  special  representative  of  the  organizations  opposed 
to  discrimination  in  railroad  rates. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  GRADY, 

OF  New  York  city,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Sixth  District,  serving  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Canals,  State  Prisons,  and  Rules, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Cities,  and  Public  Expenditures.  Mr.  Grady 
was  born  of  Irish  parentage  in  New  York  city,  November  29,  1853.  He  received 
an  academic  education  at  parochial  schools,  and  graduated  in  1867  from  De  La  Salle 
Institute.  For  some  time  he  acted  as  clerk  for  various  well-known  mercantile  and 
law  firms  in  New  York  city,  and  for  several  years  was  employed  by  the  Corporation 
Counsel  in  procuring  and  presenting  evidence  relative  to  fraudulent  claims  against 
the  city.  He  is  now  preparing  for  the  legal  profession.  In  politics  Mr.  Grady  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,  and  since  1877  has  been  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
General  Committee.  He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Assembly  in  1877,  1878  and 
1879,  and>  although  the  youngest  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1877  and  1878,  he 
occupied  important  positions  on  the  committees  during  those  sessions,  and  took  an 
especially  active  part  in  the  debates  and  legislation  relating  to  the  city  of  New 
York.  In  1880  the  honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Grady  by  Manhattan  College. 


Hon.  JAMES  DALY, 

OF  New  York  city,  the  representative  of  the  Seventh  Senatorial  District,  was 
born  in  Ireland,  August  15,  1845.  He  received  a  thorough  collegiate  education 
at  the  Normal  and  Oueens  College  at  Galway,  Ireland,  and  prepared  to  enter  the 
ministry.  On  the  completion  of  his  studies,  however,  he  came  to  New  York  city, 
and  entered  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  but  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  business  as  a 
broker  at  64  Broadway.  In  politics  Mr.  Daly  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but 
never  identified  himself  actively  with  political  affairs  until  1870,  when  he  joined  the 
movement  in  opposition  to  the  Tammany  wing  of  the  party.  He  was  elected  to 

the  Assemblies  of  1874  and  1875,  serving  in  1875  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Cities,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  took 
an  active  part  in  the  legislation  of  that  year,  and  was  identified  with  Governor 
Tilden’s  canal  reformatory  measures.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1878,  when  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  advocacy  of  an  equitable  excise  bill. 
Mr.  Daly  was  nominated  for  Senator  in  the  fall  of  1881,  by  all  of  the  several 
divisions  of  the  Democratic  party  in  his  district.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Cities,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committees 
on  Grievances  and  Public  Health. 
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Hon.  JOHN  W.  BROWNING, 

OF  New  York,  is  the  representative  of  the  Eighth  Senatorial  District.  He  was 
born  in  New  York,  June  io,  1842,  of  American  parentage,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  early  learned  the  trade  of  bricklayer,  but  has 
been  a  journalist  for  several  years  past.  During  the  years  1877,  1879  and  1880,  he 
was  the  Albany  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening  Express  and  New  York 
Star.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the  War  Department  at  Washington  in  1864-67,  Assistant 
Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Ninth  District  in  1868,  and  Inspector  of  the 
Building  Department  in  New  York  city  in  1871— 73.  In  1872  he  was  a  delegate  to 

the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  Louisville,  and  in  1875-76  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Committee,  and  has  been  re-elected  every 
year  since.  In  1879,  T88o  and  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  organization  of  the 
ninth  district.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1878  and  in  1881,  and  served 
on  important  committees.  In  1879  ^ie  came  within  thirty  votes  of  being  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  the  same  district  which  he  now  represents,  and  in  1880  he  was 
informally  tendered  the  nomination  for  Congress,  but  declined  it. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  1861,  when  only  nineteen  years  old,  Mr. 
Browning  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  Twelfth  Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia, 
and  after  a  service  of  three  months,  was  discharged  and  immediately  re-enlisted  in 
the  First  New  York  Volunteer  Engineers.  He  participated  in  the  taking  of 
Hilton  Head,  South  Carolina,  the  reduction  of  Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  and  the  battles 
on  James  Island,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service  in  December,  1863, 
with  the  rank  of  Sergeant-Major. 

Mr.  Browning  was  nominated  for  the  Senate  by  the  Tammany  Hall,  Irving 
Hall  and  County  Democracy,  and  seeks  in  the  Senate  to  represent  his  constituency 
rather  than  either  faction  of  his  party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  following  stand¬ 
ing  committees  of  the  Senate :  Finance,  Canals,  Villages,  and  is  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  Literature,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  JAMES  FITZGERALD, 

OF  New  York  city,  State  Senator  from  the  Ninth  District,  was  born  in  Ireland, 
October  28,  1850.  He  is  of  pure  Irish  descent,  his  ancestors  for  many 

generations  having  been  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  their  native  land. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  came  to  this  country  early  in  life,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
and  private  schools  of  New  York  city,  where  he  received  a  thorough  classical  and 
mercantile  education.  He  studied  law  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  legal  profession. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  Democrat,  has  frequently  represented  his  party  in  the  State 
conventions,  and  has  been  prominent  as  a  speaker  in  political  campaigns.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1878,  and  was  conspicuous  as  an  opponent  of  the 
Tammany  wing  of  the  party.  He  was  elected  to  the  present  Senate  as  an  Anti- 
Tammany  Democrat,  and  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 
Militia,  and  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties,  and  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committees  on  Retrenchment,  and  Game  Laws. 


Hon.  JOSEPH  KOCH, 

OF  New  York  city,  the  representative  of  the  Tenth  Senatorial  District,  was  born 
of  German  parents  in  New  York  city,  September  28,  1844.  He  received  a 
collegiate  education,  graduating  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1862. 
He  afterward  attended  lectures  at  Heidelberg  University,  and  still  later  pursued  a 
course  of  law  studies  in  the  law  department  of  Columbia  College.  He  was  for 
some  time  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  but  since  1865  has 
been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  lawyer.  He  is  also 
President  of  the  New  York  Lithographing  and  Engraving  Company.  He  has 
received  the  honorary  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences,  Master  of  Sciences,  and 
Bachelor  of  Laws.  Mr.  Koch  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  often  been  a 
delegate  to  State  conventions.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York 
county  from  1868  to  1869,  Trustee  of  Common  Schools  from  1870  to  1874,  and 
Justice  of  the  Fifth  District  Court  from  1870  to  1876.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Koch  is 
a  member  of  the  Judiciary  and  Insurance  committees,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Roads  and  Bridges. 
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Hon.  FRANK  P.  TREANOR, 

OF  New  York  city,  Senator  from  the  Eleventh  District,  was  born  in  New  York 
city  May  n,  1855,  a°d  educated  at  the  St.  Francis  Xavier  College  in  that 
city,  and  at  the  Holy  Cross  College  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts.  After  completing 
his  studies  he  associated  himself  with  his  father  and  brother  in  the  wholesale  stone 
business  in  New  York  city,  and  is  still  interested  in  the  same  enterprise.  Mr. 
Treanor  is  a  Democrat,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  was  the  regular  Democratic  candi¬ 
date  for  the  Assembly,  receiving  the  vote  of  both  wings  of  that  party.  As  member 
of  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities  and  Manufacture 
of  Salt.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  as  a  Tammany  Hall  Democrat,  and  serves 
on  the  following  committees  :  Cities,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Public  Buildings, 
and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Internal 
Affairs  of  Towns  and  Counties. 


Hon.  HENRY  C.  NELSON, 

0 

OF  Sing  Sing,  Senator  from  the  Twelfth  District,  was  born  at  Sing  Sing,  of 
English  and  French  ancestry,  July  29,  1838.  His  education  was  acquired  at 
public  and  private  schools  and  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  is  by 
profession  a  lawyer,  and  is  engaged  in  practice  in  Sing  Sing.  He  is  a  Director  of 
the  First  National  Bank  of  Sing  Sing,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Sing  Sing  Savings  Bank, 
and  is  connected  with  various  enterprises  in  his  county.  An  active  Democrat,  Mr. 
Nelson  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  National  and  State  conventions,  and  for 
two  years  has  been  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee.  He  was  member 
of  the  Assembly  of  1868  from  the  Third  District  of  Westchester  county,  and  from 
1869  to  1872  was  Agent  and  Warden  of  Sing  Sing  Prison.  In  the  Senate  Mr. 
Nelson  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons,  and  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Judiciary,  Engrossed  Bills,  Claims,  and  on  Erection  and  Division  of 
Towns  and  Counties. 
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Hon.  JAMES  MACKIN, 

OF  Newburgh,  represents  in  the  present  Senate  the  Thirteenth  District,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Orange  and  Sullivan.  He  was  born  in  Newburgh,  December 
25,  1823,  of  Revolutionary  ancestry,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of 
Newburgh  and  Fishkill.  He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits 
in  Fishkill,  and  has  also  been  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  has  been  for  many 
years  President  of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Fishkill  Landing,  and  is  at  present 
also  extensively  engaged  in  business  as  a  railroad  contractor.  In  politics  Mr. 
Mackin  was  a  Whig  until  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  when  he  became  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  Republican  convention.  Previous  to  1866 
he  was  a  delegate  to  several  Republican  State  conventions,  and  held  various 

offices  under  Republican  administrations.  He  was  Postmaster  at  Fishkill  for  four 
years,  and  United  States  Assessor  for  the  Thirteenth  District  two  years,  by 
appointment  of  President  Lincoln  in  1862.  In  1859  represented  his  District 
as  a  Republican  in  the  Assembly,  and  served  on  important  committees.  He  has 
five  times  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Dutchess  County  Board  of  Supervisors, 
and  has  twice  served  as  President  of  the  Board.  Since  1866  Mr.  Mackin  has 

acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  As  a  Democrat  he  represented  the  First 

Assembly  District  of  Dutchess  county  in  the  Assembly  in  1859,  1873,  1874  and 
1875,  serving  in  the  latter  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Villages  and  on  State  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions.  In  1876  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 

St.  Louis,  and  an  active  supporter  of  the  nomination  of  Governor  Tilden  for 
President.  In  1878  and  1879  Mr.  Mackin  occupied  the  position  of  State  Treas¬ 

urer.  He  was  renominated  for  the  succeeding  term,  but  was  defeated,  by  a  small 
majority,  with  the  rest  of  the  Democratic  ticket.  In  the  Senate  Mr.  Mackin  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Banks  and  Militia,  and  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Miscellaneous  Corporations,  and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  ADDISON  PORTER  JONES, 

SENATOR  from  the  Fourteenth  District,  comprising  the  counties  of  Greene, 
Schoharie  and  Ulster,  was  born  at  Greenville,  Greene  county,  September  15, 
1S22.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  his  native  town,  and  passed  his 
boyhood  upon  a  farm.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  he  removed  to  Catskill, 
where  he  soon  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  which  he  has  successfully  conducted 
until  the  present  time.  He  is  also  interested  in  fruit-growing,  and  since  1878 
has  been  largely  engaged  in  the  business  of  tanning.  From  1868  to  1871  he 
was  President  of  the  Catskill  National  Bank.  In  politics  Mr.  Jones  was  originally 
a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  but  since  1856  he  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party. 
During  the  years  1856,  i860  and  1861,  he  represented  the  town  of  Catskill  in 
the  Greene  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  1861  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Greene 
county,  and  held  the  position  for  three  years.  In  1876  he  was  Presidential 
Elector  on  the  Tilden  Electoral  ticket.  In  1877  he  was  elected  to  the  State 
Senate,  and  served  on  important  committees.  In  the  present  Senate  Mr.  Jones 
is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and 
State  Prisons,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Public 
Printing. 
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Hon.  HOMER  A.  NELSON. 

'  V  >H  E  Fifteenth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Columbia, 

Dutchess  and  Putnam,  is  represented  in  the  present  Senate  by  Hon.  Homer 

A.  Nelson,  of  Poughkeepsie,  for  many  years  a  prominent  member  of  the  New 

York  bar,  and  also  a  conspicuous  and  influential  member  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Mr.  Nelson  occupies  an  important  position  in  the  Senate  as  Chairman  of  the 

Committees  on  Judiciary  and  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  as  member  of  the 

Committees  on  Insurance,  Poor  Laws,  and  Joint  Library.  He  frequently  takes  an 

active  part  in  the  public  debates  of  the  Senate,  and  is  readily  acknowledged  as  one 

of  the  leaders  of  his  party  in  the  upper  House.  Mr.  Nelson  was  born  of  American 

parentage,  at  Poughkeepsie,  August  31,  1829,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  and 

high  schools  of  that  city,  and  at  the  Dutchess  County  Academy.  He  received  a 

thorough  preparation  for  the  legal  profession,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the 

Supreme  Court  of  this  State,  October  7,  1850,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 

United  States  in  February,  1859.  Since  1851  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in 

» 

the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  at  present  has  an  office  in  New  York  city. 
He  was  County  Judge  of  Dutchess  county  from  1855  until  1863,  when  he  resigned 
the  position.  He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Thirty- 
eighth  Congress,  making  an  honorable  record  as  a  War  Democrat,  supporting  all 
war  measures  and  voting  in  favor  of  the.  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 
slavery.  At  the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  President  Lincoln  offered  him  an 
appointment  to  a  foreign  office,  but  he  declined  the  honor.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  and  1868,  and  was  Secretary  of  State 
two  terms,  from  1868  to  1872.  Mr.  Nelson  is  at  present  identified  with  various 
financial  and  benevolent  enterprises,  both  in  New  York  city  and  in  Poughkeepsie, 
being  President  of  the  Law  Telegraph  Company  of  New  York  city,  a  Director  of 
the  Central  Cross-Town  Railroad  Company  of  New  York,  and  of  the  Poughkeepsie 
City  Railroad  Company,  and  a  Trustee  and  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the 
Vassar  Brothers’  Home  for  Aged  Men.  In  1857  Mr.  Nelson  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Rutgers  College. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  L.  MacARTHUR, 

SENATOR  from  the  Sixteenth  District,  is  the  editor  of  the  Troy  Northern 
Budget.  He  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  and  has  been  for  many  years 
connected  with  journalism.  Mr.  MacArthur  was  born  at  Claremont,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  January  7,  1824,  of  Scotch  and  New  England  ancestry.  He  received  a 
preparatory  education  in  district  and  select  schools,  and  graduated  at  the  Black 
River  Institute,  at  Watertown.  About  1843  he  went  west,  engaged  in  various 
newspaper  enterprises,  and  also  accompanied  a  government  expedition,  as  Secretary, 
to  treat  with  the  Sioux  Indians.  He  was  senior  editor  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel , 
until  the  spring  of  1846,  when  he  went  to  New  York  city,  and  soon  after  became 
the  city  editor  of  the  Sun.  In  September,  1847,  with  John  M.  Francis,  he  purchased 
the  Troy  Daily  Budget.  In  1856  he  went  to  Cuba  under  a  secret  government  com¬ 
mission.  He  established  the  Troy  Daily  Arena  in  October,  1859,  hut  s°ld  it  in 
1861,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  He  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of 
the  Second  New  York  Volunteers,  of  which  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster,  with 
the  rank  of  First  Lieutenant.  He  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Regular 
Army  as  Captain  and  Assistant-Quartermaster,  and  afterward  served  as  Brigade, 
Division,  and,  for  a  short  time,  Corps  Assistant-Quartermaster,  resigning  in  1864 
in  consequence  of  a  death  in  his  family.  After  leaving  the  Army  he  received 

from  Governor  Fenton  two  brevet  promotions  for  services  in  the  war.  In  1864 

he  established  the  Troy  News,  the  first  Sunday  paper  in  the  State  outside  of 

New  York  city.  In  1866  he  sold  the  News  and  became  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Troy  Daily  Whig.  In  1869  he  re-established  the  Troy  Northern 
Budget,  as  a  Sunday  journal,  and  in  the  publication  of  this  paper  and  of  the  Troy 
Daily  Telegram,  his  son,  Arthur  MacArthur,  is  now  associated  with  him,  under 
the  firm  name  of  C.  L.  MacArthur  &  Son.  Senator  MacArthur  is  a  director  in 
the  Citizens’  Steamboat  Company,  and  also  in  the  Citizens’  Gas  Company  of  Troy. 

Mr.  MacArthur  was  originally  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  but  has  acted  with  the 
Republican  party  since  the  election  of  Lincoln,  and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate 
to  State  conventions.  He  was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State 
Central  Committee,  and  in  1856  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 

Convention.  In  1852-53  he  represented  the  second  ward  of  Troy  as  Alderman, 
and  for  many  years  was  Collector  of  the  Port  of  Troy  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  administrations.  Senator  MacArthur  is  a  member  of  the  following 

committees  of  the  Senate  :  Canals,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Public  Printing. 
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Hon.  ABRAHAM  LANSING, 

OF  Albany,  Senator  from  the  Seventeenth  District,  composed  of  the  county 
of  Albany,  was  born  in  Albany,  February  27,  1835.  He  is  of  American 

parentage  and  of  distinguished  ancestry,  many  members  of  his  family  having  been 
prominent  in  the  colonial  and  later  history  of  New  York.  His  paternal  grandfather 
was  Abraham  G.  Lansing,  a  native  and  citizen  of  Albany,  a  man  of  influence  and 
position,  and  a  brother  of  John  Lansing,  Jr.,  Chief  Judge  of  the  New  York 
Supreme  Court  and  Chancellor  of  the  State.  Abraham  G.  Lansing  was  Surrogate 
of  Albany  county  from  1787  to  180S,  and  State  Treasurer  by  annual  appointment  of 
the  Legislature  from  1803  to  1809,  and  from  1810  to  1812.  Senator  Lansing’s 
paternal  grandmother  was  an  only  child  of  Abraham  Yates,  Jr.,  of  Albany,  who  was 
Sheriff  of  Albany  county  from  1749  to  1759;  member  of  the  Provincial  Convention 
of  New  York  in  1775;  President  pro  tempore  of  the  first  and  fourth  and  delegate 
to  the  first,  second,  third  and  fourth  Provincial  Congresses  of  New  York ;  member 
of  the  first  and  second  Council  of  Safety  of  New  York  ;  member  of  the  Committee 
which  framed  the  first  Constitution  of  New  York;  member  of  the  New  York  Council 
of  Apportionment  in  1777  and  1784;  delegate  to  the  Continental  Congress  in  1787 
and  1788;  State  Senator  in  1 777  and  from  1777  to  1796,  and  Mayor  of  Albany  from 
1789  to  1796.  His  father  was  Christopher  Y.  Lansing,  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  a 
citizen  of  Albany,  who  held  no  public  office,  excepting  that  of  Private  Secretary  to 
the  Governor  of  the  State  from  1822  to  1824.  His  mother  was  Caroline  Mary, 

0 

daughter  of  John  Thomas,  M.  D.,  a  native  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  a  surgeon  of 
the  Federal  arm)’  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the 
Society  of  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Lansing  was  educated  at  schools  in  Berkshire  county, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  Albany  Academy,  and  at  Williams  College,  where  he  gradu¬ 
ated  in  the  Class  of  1855.  He  studied  law  in  the  Albany  Law  School,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
the  city  of  Albany.  Mr.  Lansing  was  City  Attorney  of  Albany  in  1869,  Supreme 
Court  Reporter  from  1869  to  1874,  State  Treasurer,  ad  interim,  in  1874,  and  Cor¬ 
poration  Counsel  of  Albany  from  1876  to  1878.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Albany 
Academy,  Governor  of  the  Albany  City  Hospital,  and  Director  in  the  National  Com¬ 
mercial  Bank.  Mr.  Lansing  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  elective  office  until  the  fall  of  1881,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  He 
serves  in  the  Upper  House  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Public 
Buildings  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Game  Laws. 
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Hon.  ALEXANDER  B.  BAUCUS, 

OF  Bacon  Hill,  Senator  from  the  Eighteenth  District,  is  the  successor  of  the 
late  Hon.  Webster  Wagner,  who  was  killed  in  the  railroad  disaster  at  Spuyten 
Duyvil,  January  13,  1882.  He  was  born  at  Bacon  Hill,  New  York,  April  5,  1838, 
and  is  of  Holland  Dutch,  German,  and  English  descent.  He  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools  and  at  Union  Village  Academy  until  1854,  subsequently 
studying  one  year  at  Charlotteville  Academy,  and  two  years  at  Claverack  Institute. 
He  is  an  Engineer  and  Surveyor  by  profession,  but  is  also  quite  extensively 
engaged  in  business  as  a  farmer,  produce  dealer,  and  lumberman.  Prior  to  1872, 
Mr.  Baucus  was  a  Republican,  but  since  that  time  he  has  acted  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Northumberland  during  the  years 
1869-70-71,  1874-76  and  1879.  He  serves  in  the  Senate  on  the  following  commit¬ 
tees:  Miscellaneous  Corporations,  Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties, 
Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Apportionment,  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Bridges. 


Hon.  SHEPARD  P.  BOWEN, 

OF  Plattsburgh,  the  Senator  from  the  Nineteenth  District,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  having  been  born  in  that  country,  March  28,  1824.  He  received 
his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Academy  in  Troy,  Vermont,  to 
which  place  his  parents  removed  when  he  was  quite  a  young  lad.  He  worked 
on  a  farm  for  a  while  after  he  reached  his  majority,  but  afterward  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  which  he  has  since  followed  with  success,  being  now  a  wealthy 
merchant  and  iron  manufacturer  in  Plattsburgh.  Mr.  Bowen  is  an  active  Republican. 
H  e  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  almost  continuously  from  1S55  to 
1867,  and  has  also  had  considerable  legislative  experience,  having  been  a  member  of 
Assembly  in  1875,  1876,  1877  and  1881,  during  which  time  he  served  on  several 
important  committees.  In  1876  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  House,  and  in  1877  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Affairs. 
He  serves  in  the  Senate  on  the  following  committees  :  Insurance,  Miscellaneous 
Corporations,  State  Prisons,  and  Manufactures. 
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Hon.  DOLPHUS  S.  LYNDE 


TS  the  representative  from  the  Twentieth  Senatorial  District,  comprising  the  counties 
of  Franklin,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Lynde  is  of  English  and  Irish 
descent,  and  was  born  at  Antwerp,  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  July  i,  1833. 
Until  the  age  of  twenty  he  remained  at  home,  working  on  his  father’s  farm  and 
attending  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  and  Gouverneur  Wesleyan  Semi¬ 
nary.  Though  the  son  of  parents  in  quite  comfortable  circumstances,  Mr.  Lynde 
has  been  literally  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  He  commenced  life  for  himself 
by  driving  an  ox-team  and  carting  and  piling  lumber  at  twenty  dollars  a  month.  He 
afterward  bought  on  credit  a  farm  and  a  stock  of  cows,  which  he  soon  sold  at  an 
advance  of  one  thousand  dollars  above  the  debt  he  had  incurred.  This  fortunate 
speculation  was  the  beginning  of  a  successful  business  career.  For  the  next  two 
years  he  was  in  the  employ  of  James  Sterling,  an  Antwerp  iron  manufacturer,  as 
book-keeper.  He  then  moved  to  Hermon,  St.  Lawrence  county,  where  he  has  since 
resided,  and  where  he  has  accumulated  a  handsome  fortune  in  the  business  of  selling 
goods,  milling,  and  buying  and  selling  cattle  and  real  estate.  For  twenty  years  Mr. 
Lynde  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  political  history  of  St.  Lawrence 
county.  He  acted  with  the  Democratic  party  until  1864,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  a  Republican.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Hermon  for  three  years,  and 
member  of  Assembly  during  the  years  1871,  1872,  1873  an<^  1874,  serving  on  many 
important  committees,  and  for  three  years  acting  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Affairs.  Mr.  Lynde  introduced  in  the  Assembly  the  compulsory  education 
law,  and  was  active  in  securing  its  final  passage.  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  1878  and  1879  by  a  majority  of  nearly  six  thousand  votes,  and  served  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committees  on  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
last  Senate  by  a  largely  increased  majority,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Internal  Affairs  of  Towns  and  Counties.  In  the  present  Senate  he  serves  as  a 
member  of  the  following  committees:  Finance,  Railroads,  Internal  Affairs  of  Towns 
and  Counties,  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  LANSING, 

OF  Watertown,  represents  the  Twenty-first  Senatorial  District,  composed  of  the 
counties  of  Jefferson  and  Oswego.  He  was  born  at  Manheim,  Herkimer 
county,  New  York,  February  16,  1838,  of  American  parents,  of  Holland  Dutch  and 
English  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Little  Falls 
Academy.  He  afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  city  of  Watertown.  June  23,  1863,  Mr. 
Lansing  entered  the  Union  Army,  as  Second-Lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  New  York 
Cavalry,  and  was  shortly  afterward  promoted  to  be  First-Lieutenant  and  Acting 
Adjutant  in  the  same  regiment.  He  participated  in  many  severe  engagements ; 
was  seriously  wounded  at  Bristow  Station,  and  discharged  May  16,  1864,  on  account 
of  “wounds  received  in  action.”  In  politics  Mr.  Lansing  has  always  been  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  but  has  never  before  held  any  political  office.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Cities,  Public  Expenditures,  Claims  and  Retrenchments. 


Hon.  ROBERT  H.  ROBERTS, 

OF  Boonville,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Twenty-second  District,  comprising 
the  county  of  Oneida.  He  was  born  in  Nautglyn,  Dymbeckshire,  North 
Wales,  June  5,  1837,  and  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  two  years,  with  his 
parents,  their  first  home  in  America  being  at  Constableville,  Lewis  county,  in  this 
State.  His  advantages  for  an  education  were  those  of  the  common  school,  and 
one  winter  spent  in  the  Boonville  High  School.  He  was  formerly  a  carpenter  and 
builder  of  oil  tanks,  and  dealt  extensively  in  crude  pretroleum,  but  is  now  engaged 
in  farming,  in  the  building  of  canal  boats,  and  in  a  general  speculative  business. 
Previous  to  the  year  1872,  Mr.  Roberts  acted  with  the  Republican  party,  but  since 
that  time  he  has  been  a  Democrat.  In  1865  he  was  Collector  of  Taxes;  in  1874 
and  1875,  Supervisor  of  his  town;  member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourth  Oneida 
District,  in  1878,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing  and  Agriculture; 
President  of  the  village  of  Boonville  in  1880  and  1881,  and  is  at  present  Trustee 
of  the  Union  Free  School  of  the  same  town.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Roberts  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Canals  and  Indian  Affairs,  and  a  member  of  several 
other  important  committees. 
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Hon.  ALEXANDER  M.  HOLMES, 

^T^HE  Senator  from  the  Twenty-third  District,  was  born  of  New  England  parent- 
A  age  at  Westford,  Otsego  county,  March  9,  1827.  Educated  mainly  in  the 
public  schools,  he  studied  dentistry  in  the  Baltimore  Dental  College,  and  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  that  profession  principally  at  Morrisville,  where 
he  has  resided  for  thirty  years.  For  the  last  eight  years  he  has  been  President 
of  the  First  National  Bank  at  Morrisville,  and  in  1879  was  President  of  the 
New  York  State  Dental  Society.  Mr.  Holmes  has  always  been  a  Republican. 
From  i860  to  1867  he  served  as  Treasurer  of  Madison  county,  and  in  1872  he 
was  a  Delegate  to  the  National  Convention  held  at  Philadelphia.  Since  1867 
he  has  continuously  represented  the  town  of  Eaton  in  the  Madison  county  Board 
of  Supervisors,  and  for  the  last  four  years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Villages, 
Public  Health,  and  Canals. 


Hon.  EDWARD  B.  THOMAS, 

OF  Norwich,  Senator  from  the  Twenty-fourth  District,  was  born,  of  American 
parentage,  at  Cortland,  New  York,  August  4,  1848.  He  was  educated  mainly 
at  the  Cortland  Academy  and  at  Yale  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution 
in  the  year  1870.  He  studied  law  with  Judge  William  H.  Shankland,  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  November,  1871,  and  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Norwich,  New  York.  He  has  been  interested  in  railway  litigation,  and  is  considered 
throughout  the  State  an  authority  in  the  matter  of  contested  town  bonds  issued  in 
aid  of  railroads.  In  politics  Mr.  Thomas  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was 
never,  until  the  fall  of  1881,  a  candidate  for  any  office.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Thomas 
is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Miscellaneous  Corporations,  Public 
Health,  and  Public  Buildings. 
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Hon.  DENNIS  McCARTHY, 

OF  Syracuse,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Twenty-fifth  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Cortland  and  Onondaga.  Mr.  McCarthy  has  always  taken 
a  deep  and  intelligent  interest  in  politics,  and,  for  many  years,  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  political  circles  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Republican 
party  in  central  New  York.  He  has  had  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  public 
life,  having  been  frequently  honored  by  the  people  with  positions  of  trust,  influence 
and  responsibility.  He  was  formerly  a  Free-Soil  Democrat,  but,  like  many  other 
prominent  men  who  could  be  named,  left  the  Democracy  to  join  the  Republican 
party.  His  first  experience  as  a  legislator  was  in  1845,  when  he  represented 
Onondaga  county  in  the  Assembly.  In  1853  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Syracuse. 
In  1866  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Fortieth  Congress, 
serving  on  the  important  Committees  of  Ways  and  Means,  Foreign  Affairs,  and 
Roads  and  Canals.  In  1869  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Forty-first  Congress. 
While  in  Congress  Mr.  McCarthy  advocated,  with  his  accustomed  persistency  and 
energy,  a  tariff  for  the  protection  of  American  industry.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  three  previous  Senates,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in 
1876-77,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  in  1878-79.  In  the  last 
Senate  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Finance  and  Salt.  On  the  2 2d 
of  July,  1881,  he  was  elected  President  pro  tempore ,  and  was  nominated  for  the 
same  position  by  the  caucus  of  the  Republican  members  of  the  present  Senate. 
Senator  McCarthy  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Chicago 
in  1880,  being  one  of  the  men  whose  action  in  that  Convention  made  possible  the 
nomination  of  James  A.  Garfield  for  President.  Mr.  McCarthy  is  of  Irish  and 
American  descent,  his  father  coming  from  Blarney  Castle,  Ireland,  and  his  mother 
from  Massachusetts.  He  was  born  March  19,  1814,  in  the  village  of  Salina, 

which  now  forms  part  of  Syracuse.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  at  Onondaga  Academy,  and  at  the  Yates’  Polytechnic 
Institute.  He  was  formerly  a  manufacturer  of  salt,  but  is  now  the  head  of  a 
large  mercantile  establishment  in  the  city  of  Syracuse. 
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Hon.  DAVID  H.  EVANS, 

OF  Seneca  Falls,  Senator  from  the  Twenty-sixth  District,  was  born  in  the  town 
of  Tyre,  Seneca  county,  New  York,  December  7,  1837.  His  father  was  a 
native  of  England,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany.  Educated  in 
the  district  schools  and  at  the  Fort  Plain  Seminary,  Mr.  Evans  early  engaged  in  the 
business  of  farming,  and  has  always  followed  that  occupation.  He  is  a  Republican, 
and  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1869  to  1877.  In 
1867  he  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace;  in  1876  he  was  appointed  a  Delegate  to 
the  State  Convention  in  Syracuse,  and  in  1878  a  Delegate  to  the  State  Convention 
at  Saratoga  ;  and  in  1877  he  was  a  member  of  a  Committee  to  defend  the  county 
of  Seneca  in  a  suit  of  the  town  of  Waterloo,  concerning  its  tax  assessment.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1879,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs 
of  Villages,  Grievances,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House;  he  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1880,  and  served  as  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Affairs.  Mr.  Evans  is  a  member  of  the 
following  standing  committees  of  the  Senate :  Canals,  Literature,  State  Prisons,  and 
Erection  and  Division  of  Towns  and  Counties. 


Hon.  SUMNER  BALDWIN, 

OF  Wellsville,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Twenty-seventh  District,  composed 
of  the  counties  of  Allegany,  Chemung  and  Steuben.  He  was  born  of  New 
England  parentage  at  Ithaca,  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  March  8,  1833.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  successfully  for  several  years,  but  he  is  now  a  banker.  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization  of  that  party.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  six  years,  and  in  1876  and  1877 
represented  his  district  in  the  State  Assembly,  serving  in  the  House  during  those 
sessions  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Banking,  State  Prisons,  and 
Expenditures  of  the  House.  Mr.  Baldwin  is  a  member  of  the  following  standing 
committees  of  the  Senate :  Railroads,  Banks,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  Roads  and 

Bridges. 
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Hon.  GEORGE 


P. 


< 


LORD, 


OF  Dundee,  is  the  Senator  from  the  Twenty-eighth  District,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Wayne,  Ontario,  Schuyler  and  Yates.  Mr.  Lord  was  born  at 
Barrington,  Yates  county,  New  York,  July  25,  1832.  His  father’s  ancestors  came 
from  New  England,  and  his  maternal  ancestry  were  of  New  Jersey  origin.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  at  Lima  Seminary,  and  at  Hobart 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1856.  In  his  early  life  he  taught 
school  for  several  years,  and  afterward  engaged  in  farming.  He  is  still  actively 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  also  interested  in  an  extensive  grain  ware¬ 
house.  In  politics  Mr.  Lord  is  a  Republican.  He  was  School  Commissioner  from 
i860  to  1867,  inclusive,  and  represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly  in  1871  and 
1872.  In  1871  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  and 

Internal  Affairs,  and  in  1872  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education,  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Senate  in  the  fall  of  1879,  ancl  his  practical  and  extensive  acquaintance  with 
agricultural  interests  rendered  him  peculiarly  well-fitted  for  his  position  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Roads  and  Bridges ;  he  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Internal  Affairs  of  Towns  and  Counties.  In  the 
present  Senate  he  serves  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Finance,  Insurance, 
and  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  EDMUND  L.  PITTS, 

OF  Medina,  is  the  Senator  from  the  Twenty-ninth  District,  comprising  the 
counties  of  Monroe  and  Orleans.  Mr.  Pitts  was  born  at  Yates,  Orleans 
county,  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  May,  1839,  and  is  therefore  forty-three  years  of 
age.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Columbia  county,  and  his  mother  of  Rensselaer 
county,  in  this  State.  Mr.  Pitts  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at 

Yates’  Academy,  in  his  native  town.  He  prepared  for  but  did  not  enter  college. 
He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Sanford  E.  Church,  at  Albion,  and  at  the 
law  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  and  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  legal  studies  that 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  i860,  fifteen  months  after  he  began  the  study  of 
his  profession.  After  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  formed  a  partnership  with  Adna 
Bowen,  Esq.,  of  Medina,  Orleans  county,  and  has  ever  since  been  in  the  formal 
practice  of  his  profession.  Early  in  life  Mr.  Pitts  was  a  Douglas  Democrat,  but 
since  i860,  when  he  cast  his  first  vote  for  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  has  been  an  earnest 
Republican.  He  represented  Orleans  county  in  the  Assembly  for  five  consecutive 
years,  from  1864  to  1868,  inclusive,  and  was  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1867,  when 
only  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  As  Speaker  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ready 
perceptions,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law,  and  his  rapid  dispatch 
of  business.  In  May,  1870,  Mr.  Pitts  received  the  appointment  of  Assessor  of 
United  States  Internal  Revenue  for  his  district,  and  held  the  office  until  June, 
1873.  He  was  elected  to  the  last  Senate  by  a  plurality  of  over  five  thousand 
votes,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Villages,  and  as  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Railroads,  Judiciary  and  Rules.  In  the  present  Senate  he  serves 
on  the  following  committees  :  Judiciary  and  Railroads. 
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Hon.  TIMOTHY  E.  ELLSWORTH, 


OF  Lockport,  the  Senator  from  the  Thirtieth  District,  was  born  of  New  England 
parentage,  at  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  September  21,  1836.  He  was 

educated  in  the  common  and  at  private  schools  and  at  the  University  of  Rochester, 
where  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1857.  The  following  year  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  of  the  Rebellion  has  practiced  law  in  the 
city  of  Lockport.  He  served  in  the  war  until  1862  as  Captain  in  the  Seventh 
New  York  Volunteer  Cavalry,  of  a  company  he  had  himself  raised;  afterward  as 
an  Additional  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Staff  of  General  James  S.  Wadsworth,  partici¬ 
pating  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville  and  Gettysburgh ;  and  after  the  death  of 
that  officer,  on  detached  service,  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  Adjutant-General 
of  the  Army,  until  discharged  in  September,  1865. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  a  Republican.  He  was  Collector  tff  Customs  at 
Suspension  Bridge,  two  terms,  from  1870  to  1878,  and  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
by  a  large  majority.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Commerce 
and  Navigation,  and  Militia. 


Hon.  ROBERT  C.  TITUS, 


OF  Buffalo,  represents  in  the  Senate  the  Thirty-first  District,  comprising  the 
county  of  Erie,  He  was  elected  to  the  Senate  by  a  large  majority.  Mr. 
Titus  was  born  of  American  parents  of  Scotch  descent  at  Eden,  Erie  county, 
October  24,  1839.  His  education  was  obtained  principally  in  the  common  schools 
and  at  Oberlin  College,  Ohio.  He  represented  the  town  of  Hamburg  in  the 
Erie  county  Board  of  Supervisors  for  four  years,  and  was  special  Deputy  County 
Clerk  in  1865  and  1866.  From  1878  to  1880  he  occupied  the  position  of  District 
Attorney  of  Erie  county,  and  in  1880  was  renominated  for  the  same  position,  but 
although  running  considerably  ahead  of  his  ticket,  he  was  defeated.  Mr.  Titus 
served  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  Captain  of  the  Ninety-eighth  Regiment  of 
the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  York,  being  called  into  the  United  States 
service  August  10,  1864,  and  mustered  out  December  22,  1864.  Mr.  Titus  is 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Manufactures,  and  Poor  Laws,  and  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Canals,  Insurance,  and  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  NORMAN  M.  ALLEN, 

/~\F  Dayton,  is  serving  his  third  term  in  the  State  Senate  as  the  representative 
of  the  1  hirty-second  District,  composed  of  the  counties  of  Cattaraugus  and 
Chautauqua.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  at  Dayton,  of  English  parentage,  December  24, 
1828,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town.  He  also 
prepared  for  the  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1864,  and  is  now  a  lawyer,  a 
banker,  and  a  farmer.  Mr.  Allen  was  a  Democrat  until  1854,  but  has  since  that 
time  acted  with  the  Republican  party.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Cattaraugus  county  twenty-two  consecutive  years,  and  for  eighteen 
years  has  been  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  County  Superintendent  of  Poor 
in  1857,  but  subsequently  resigned  the  position  in  order  to  accept  the  office  of 
School  Commissioner,  which  he  held  until  i860.  He  was  a  mail  route  agent  in 
1861,  and  for  a  few  months  in  1863,  a  Paymaster  in  the  United  States  Army. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  in  1864-65,  and  in  1872-3;  member  of 
the  Constitutional  Convention  in  1867-8;  State  Assessor  from  1868  to  1870;  and 
in  1868  and  1876  a  Presidential  Elector.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention,  at  Chicago,  in  1880,  and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to 
State  Conventions.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 
Privileges  and  Elections,  Indian  Affairs,  and  General  Laws. 
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Rev.  EBENEZER  HALLEY,  D.  D., 


LATE  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  held  the  office  for  eight  consecutive  years,  having 
been  first  elected  in  1874.  Mr.  Halley  was  born  in  Scotland,  August  1,  1801, 
and  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  April  5,  1825,  Mr.  Halley  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  United  Associate  Presbytery  of  Dunfirmline,  Scotland. 
H  is  first  charge  was  in  the  city  of  St.  Andrews ;  his  second  in  Leith,  where  he 
remained  ten  years.  His  first  charge  in  this  country  was  in  Salem,  New  York,  and 
his  second  in  Troy.  He  was  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany 
for  twenty  years,,  resigning  in  1877,  when  his  people,  in  appreciation  of  his  ability 
and  long  faithful  service,  generously  provided  for  his  future  support.  He  died 
October  31,  1881. 


Rev.  GEORGE  W.  DEAN,  S.  T.  D., 

CHAPLAIN  of  the  Senate,  was  born  in  Stamford,  Delaware  county,  July  4, 
1828.  He  received  his  education  in  New  York  city,  at  Columbia  College 
and  at  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  In 
politics  Mr.  Dean  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  always,  during  his  professional  life, 
been  actively  engaged  in  teaching  and  preaching,  having  been  Tutor  in  Columbia 
College  in  1854;  Instructor  in  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Annandale,  in  1857;  Rector 
of  Christ  Church,  Ballston  Spa,  1858-1864;  Professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  Racine 
College,  Wisconsin,  1864-1872;  Rector  of  parishes  in  Wisconsin  and  Illinois,  1872- 
1874;  Rector  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Schuylerville,  New  York,  1875-1880;  and  Professor 
of  Latin  in  Union  College,  Schenectady,  1 880-1 881.  Since  18S0  Mr.  Dean  has 
been  Chancellor  of  All  Saints  Cathedral,  Albany,  and  Instructor  and  Lecturer  in 
St.  Agnes  School.  He  was  elected  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  on  the  17th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1882.  Mr.  Dean  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia 
College  in  1856,  and  that  of  Doctor  of  Sacred  Theology  from  Racine  College  in 
1872.  He  has  contributed  to  literature  various  articles  in  reviews  and  in  college 
newspapers,  and  now  has  some  works  in  manuscript,  but  not  yet  published. 
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By  GEORGE  H.  SHARPE. 

CHAPTER  E 

Civil  Polity  of  the  Netherlands.  —  Emigrants  to  New  Netherland  Promised  Home 
Institutions.  — The  Promise  Broken.  —  The  Twelve  Men  Organized  and  Dissolved.  — 
The  Eight  Men.  —  They  Demand  the  Right  to  send  Deputies  to  the  Council. — 
The  Nine  Men.  —  Conflict  with  Director  Stuyvesant. — A  Convention  of  the 
People.  —  Right  of  the  People  to  Rule  Affirmed. 

HE  historian  Motley  says  of  the  polity  of  the  Netherlands  that  “Judged  by  the 
principles  of  reason  and  justice,  it  was  in  the  main  a  wholesome  constitution, 
securing  the  independence  and  welfare  of  the  State,  and  the  liberty  and  prosperity 
of  the  individual,  as  well,  certainly,  as  did  any  polity  then  existing  in  the  world.” 
The  Dutch  West  India  Company,  chartered  in  1621,  was  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  opening  New  Netherland  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  and  was  given  the 
power  to  administer  the  laws  of  the  Netherlands;  a  power  necessary  to  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  order  among  the  traders  and  settlers  who  were  attracted  to  the  new 
country.  By  the  terms  of  the  charter,  the  will  of  the  Company  was  supreme,  and 
all  power  was  vested  in  the  Director-General  and  Council,  who  were  to  be  governed 
by  the  Dutch-Roman  law,  the  imperial  statutes  of  Charles  V,  and  the  edicts,  resolu¬ 
tions  and  customs  of  the  United  Netherlands,  in  all  cases  not  otherwise  provided  for. 
Government  was  not  actually  established  until  1624.  As  immigration  proceeded 
slowly,  the  manorial  system  was  introduced  in  1629,  in  the  hope  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  country  would  be  stimulated  by  it.  This  system  did  not  work  well, 
and  in  1638  and  1640  the  privileges  of  the  Patroons  were  materially  restricted  and 
those  of  free  settlers  enlarged.  Wherever  the  people  settled  in  sufficient  numbers, 
the  Company  was  bound  to  give  them  local  governments,  the  officers  of  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Director  and  Council,  in  accordance  with  the  custom 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  first  official  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the  People 
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in  the  Province  was  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  in  1641,  when  they  were 
called  together  by  Director  Kieft,  and  Twelve  Men  were  selected  to  represent  them. 
This  body,  however,  was  abolished  on  the  nth  of  February,  1642,  because  it 
demanded  the  institution  of  the  local  governments  which  had  been  promised,  and 
that  four  persons  be  chosen  from  their  number — two  to  retire  each  year  —  who 
should  have  access  to  the  Council,  “  so  that  taxes  may  not  be  imposed  on  the 
country  in  the  absence  of  the  Twelve.” 

One  year  later  —  in  1643  —  the  condition  of  the  Province  had  become  so  alarm¬ 
ing  that  the  Director-General  again  called  the  People  together,  and  requested  them 
“to  elect  five  or  six  persons  from  among  themselves,”  to  consider  mutually  the 
articles  which  the  Director  and  Council  were  prepared  to  propose.  Eight  Men 
were  accordingly  elected.  They  were  summoned  by  the  Director-General  to  consider 
the  critical  condition  of  the  country ;  and  passed  upon  the  most  important  questions 
of  war  and  peace,  and  performed  other  legislative  acts.  This  was  the  first  legislative 
body  in  the  Province.  The  Director  and  the  Eight  Men  came  in  conflict  upon  the 
subject  of  taxation,  when  the  latter,  disclaiming  the  power  to  impose  new  taxes  and 
denying  to  the  Director  and  Council  the  power  to  tax  the  People  without  their 
consent,  appealed  to  the  Directors,  and  demanded  local  government  and  the  right 
“to  send  deputies  to  vote  on  public  affairs  with  the  Director  and  Council.”  The 
Eight  Men  were  sustained,  and  Kieft  was  recalled,  and  was  succeeded  by  Petrus 
Stuyvesant. 

A  tribunal  possessed  of  mixed  functions,  termed  the  Nine  Men,  was  now  insti¬ 
tuted;  and  was  soon  in  earnest  conflict  with  the  Director-General,  determined  to 
wrest  from  him  the  rights  due  the  People,  and  which  had  been  promised  them. 
A  Convention  was  held  in  December,  1653,  which  adopted  a  remonstrance  to  the 
Director  and  Council,  who  rejected  it;  whereupon  the  Nine  Men  appealed  to  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber,  setting  forth  their  rights  clearly  and  firmly  in  a  remonstrance 
and  petition  written  by  George  Baxter,  an  English  Baptist,  who  had  formerly  been 
the  English  Secretary  of  the  Director-General. 

“We  acknowledge,”  said  the  remonstrants  to  the  Director  and  Council,  “a 
paternal  government  which  God  and  Nature  have  established  in  the  world  *  *  * 

to  which  we  consider  ourselves  bound  by  His  word,  and,  therefore,  submit.”  This 
paternal  government  was  recognized  as  having  Divine  sanction  and  existing  in 
accordance  with  natural  law.  The  remonstrants  then  enumerated  the  sacrifices 
they  had  made,  and  stated  that  they  were  “  composed  of  various  nations  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  world.”  After  expressing  their  “apprehension  of  the  establishment 
of  an  arbitrary  government,”  they  proceeded:  “It  is  contrary  to  the  first  intentions 
and  genuine  principles  of  every  well-regulated  government,  that  one  or  more  men 
should  arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  power  to  dispose,  at  will,  of  the  life 
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and  property  of  any  individual ;  and  this  by  virtue,  or  under  pretense,  of  a  law  or 
order  which  he  might  fabricate,  without  the  consent,  knowledge  or  approbation  of 
the  whole  body,  their  agents  or  representatives.  Hence  the  enactment,  in  manner 
aforesaid,  of  new  laws,  affecting  the  commonalty,  their  lives  and  property,  which  is 
contrary  to  the  granted  privileges  of  the  Netherlands  government,  and  odious  to 
e\  ery  free-born  man ;  and  principally  so  to  those  whom  God  has  placed  under  a 
free  state,  in  newly-settled  lands,  who  are  entitled  to  claim  laws  not  transcending 
but  resembling,  as  near  as  possible,  those  of  Netherland.  We  humbly  submit  that 
it  is  one  of  our  privileges,  that  our  consent,  or  that  of  our  representatives,  is 
necessarily  required  in  the  enactment  of  such  laws,  and  orders.”  It  was  also  com¬ 
plained  that  officers  and  magistrates  were  appointed  in  many  places  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  the  Netherlands,  and  several  without  the  consent  or  nomination  of  the 
People ;  and  that  obscure  laws,  enacted  “  without  the  approbation  of  the  country, 
by  the  authority  alone  of  the  Director  and  Council,  remain  obligatory.” 

The  following  is  the  substance  of  the  remonstrance  and  petition  sent  to  the 
Amsterdam  Chamber  by  the  Convention:  “The  States  General  of  the  United  Prov¬ 
inces  are  our  liege  lords;  we  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United  Provinces;  and 
our  rights  and  privileges  ought  to  be  in  harmony  with  those  of  the  Fatherland, 
for  we  are  a  member  of  the  State,  and  not  a  subjugated  people.  We,  who  have 
come  together  from  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  a  blended  community  of 
various  lineage ;  we  who  have,  at  our  own  expense,  exchanged  our  native  lands 
for  the  protection  of  the  United  Provinces;  we,  who  have  transformed  the  wilder¬ 
ness  into  fruitful  farms  —  demand  that  no  new  laws  shall  be  enacted  but  with 
consent  of  the  People,  that  none  shall  be  appointed  to  office  but  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  People,  that  obscure  and  obsolete  laws  shall  never  be  revived.” 

These  demands  were  made  by  this  “  blended  community,”  compacted  together 
by  persecution  and  arbitrary  power,  and  striving  to  establish  in  New  Netherland 
a  civil  government  which  conceded  and  protected  the  equal  rights  of  all ;  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  a  character  which  did  not  then  exist.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
those  who  thus  boldly  affirmed  the  right  of  the  People  to  rule,  Baxter  and  others 
upon  Long  Island  engaged  in  rebellious  movements,  which  were  intended  to  further 
the  English  cause  in  the  war  between  England  and  Holland ;  and  the  home  gov¬ 
ernment,  which  had  before  paid  attention  to  the  appeals  of  the  colonists,  now 
decided  against  them  and  blamed  Stuyvesant  for  having  been  too  lenient.  It  was 
not  until  near  the  close  of  Dutch  supremacy  in  New  Netherland  that  a  Diet  or 
General  Assembly  of  the  Province  was  held.  It  was  then  too  late. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

The  Duke’s  Laws.  —  The  Court  of  Assize.  —  A  Law-making  Body.  —  Local  Rights 
Denied. — Taxes  Arbitrarily  Levied.  —  Resistance  Thereto. — Concession  of 
a  General  Assembly  Extorted  from  the  Duke  of  York. — The  Charter  of 
Liberties.  —  Bold  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  the  People.  —  The  Objec¬ 
tions  of  the  King.  —  The  General  Assembly  Abolished. — Arbitrary  Gov¬ 
ernment.  —  Accession  of  William  and  Mary.  —  The  General  Assembly 
Re-established. 

The  Code  known  as  the  “  Duke’s  Laws  ”  contained  the  first  provision  for  the 
government  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  under  the  Duke  of  York.  A  Court  of 
Assize  was  constituted,  to  consist  of  the  Governor  and  Council  and  the  High 
Sheriff  and  Justices  of  the  Peace  appointed  by  them.  This  Court,  in  addition  to 
its  judicial  authority,  was  invested  with  “the  supreme  power  of  making,  altering 
and  abolishing  any  laws,”  except  the  customs  laws,  in  which  it  could  only  recom¬ 
mend  changes.  The  Justices  held  Courts  of  Sessions,  and  these  courts  levied  the 
taxes,  making  requisitions  upon  the  town  officers,  who  were  required  to  make 
assessments  annually.  The  delegates  to  the  Convention  at  Hempstead,  which  pro¬ 
mulgated  “  the  Duke’s  Laws,”  asked  for  the  power  to  choose  local  magistrates,  but 
this  was  denied,  Governor  Nicolls  exhibiting  his  instructions  from  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  the  terms  of  which  “the  choice  of  all  the  officers  of  justice  was  solely 
to  be  made  by  the  Governor.”  Lord  Lovelace  was  Governor  in  1669.  He  directed 
the  Courts  of  Sessions  to  provide  the  means  necessary  to  repair  the  palisadoes  at 
New  York.  The  towns  refused  to  pay  the  taxes  levied,  because  the  People  were 
denied  the  privileges  conceded  to  New  England,  the  liberties  due  all  Englishmen,  the 
right  that,  under  the  British  Constitution,  no  taxes  should  be  levied  except  by  their 
own  representatives.  The  Court,  sitting  at  Gravesend,  characterized  the  resolves  of 
the  several  towns  as  “  false,  scandalous,  illegal  and  seditious ;  ”  the  Governor  and 
Council  expressed  similar  sentiments  and  ordered  the  papers  to  be  burned  and  their 
principal  promoters  prosecuted.  Lovelace  undertook  to  force  the  collection  of  taxes 
through  the  Sheriff  and  Courts  of  Sessions.  The  conflict  was  interrupted  by  the 
temporary  reoccupation  of  the  Province  by  the  Dutch,  but  was  renewed  under  the 
tyrannical  Andros,  who  renewed  the  abuses  of  the  Lovelace  administration,  levied 
taxes  without  authority  of  law,  and  treated  the  People  with  scorn. 

In  response  to  the  demand  for  a  popular  legislative  assembly,  the  Duke  of 
York  wrote  to  Governor  Andros  that  popular  assemblies  were  dangerous  to  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  that  he  did  not  see  any  use  for  them.  He  attempted  to  force  upon 
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the  colonists  a  law,  enacted  on  his  own  mere  motion,  establishing  for  three  years 
the  rate  of  customs.  1  his  inflamed  the  colonists  to  the  point  of  resistance.  On 
the  expiration  of  the  law  by  its  own  terms  in  November,  1680,  the  merchants 
refused  to  pay  any  more  duties.  I  hey  sued  the  Collector  of  the  Port  for  detaining 
goods,  the  duties  on  which  had  not  been  paid,  and  he  was  arrested,  brought  before 
the  Court  of  Assize  charged  with  high  treason,  and  sent  to  England  for  trial. 
The  Duke  of  \  ork,  fearful  that  the  expenses  of  the  Colony  would  become  a  charge 
upon  his  own  private  purse  as  they  had  been  on  the  treasury  of  the  West  India 
Company,  thereupon  sent  out  Colonel  Dongan  as  Governor,  with  power  to  convene 
a  General  Assembly.  This  body  met  at  Fort  James,  New  York,  October  17,  1683. 

The  first  act  of  this,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York, 
was  entitled,  “  Charter  of  Liberties  and  Privileges  granted  by  His  Royal  Highness 
to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  York  and  its  dependencies.”  James  became  King  of 
England  in  February,  1685.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Trade  and  Plan¬ 
tations  March  3,  this  minute  was  ordered  entered:  “The  Charter  of  Incorporation 
of  the  Province  of  New  York  being  read,  His  Majesty  doth  not  think  it  fit  to 
confirm,  and  the  government  was  ordered  to  be  assimilated  to  that  projected  for 
New  England.  The  first  sentence  of  the  Charter  contained  the  phrase:  “People 
met  in  General  Assembly,”  to  which  King  James  objected,  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  “  not  found  in  any  other  Constitution  in  America.”  The  obnoxious  sentence  pro¬ 
vided  that  “  under  His  Majesty  and  Royal  Highness,  James,  Duke  of  York,  Albany, 
etc.,”  “supreme  legislative  power  shall  forever  be  and  reside  in  the  Governor, 
Council  and  People  met  in  General  Assembly.” 

The  Charter  provided  “that  for  the  better  establishing  of  the  Government  of 
this  Province  of  New  York,  and  that  Justice  and  Right  may  be  equally  done  to 
all  persons  within  the  same,  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Governor,  Council  and  Repre¬ 
sentatives  now  in  General  Assembly  met  and  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of 
the  same,”  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Province,  with  the  Governor  and  his 
Council,  shall  be  the  Supreme  and  only  legislative  power.  Concerning  it  the 
King  inquired :  “  Whether  this  does  not  abridge  the  acts  of  Parliament  that  may  be 
made  concerning  New  York,”  and  said  that  “this  privilege  is  not  granted  to  any  of 
His  Majesty’s  Plantations.”  Of  the  provision  that  sheriffs  and  other  officers  of 
justice  be  appointed  with  like  powers  as  in  England,  he  said :  “  This  is  not  so 
distinctly  granted  or  practiced  in  any  other  plantation.”  The  Charter  provided 
“  that  the  exercise  of  the  chief  magistracy  and  administration  of  the  government 
over  the  said  Province  shall  be  in  the  said  Governor,  assisted  by  a  Council  with 
whose  advice  and  consent,  or  with  at  least  four  of  them,  he  is  to  rule  and  govern 
the  same  according  to  the  laws  thereof.”  To  this  the  King  objected  that  “no 
other  Governor  is  restrained  from  doing  any  thing  without  the  Council.”  The 
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Charter  provided  “  that  according  to  the  usage,  custom  and  practice  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  England,  sessions  of  a  General  Assembly  be  held  in  this  Province  once 
in  three  years  at  least,”  to  which  the  King  objected  that  triennial  sessions  are 
“  an  obligation  upon  the  government  greater  than  has  been  ever  agreed  to  in 
any  other  plantation,  and  the  grant  of  such  a  privilege  has  been  rejected  elsewhere, 
notwithstanding  a  revenue  offered  to  induce  it.”  The  provision  that  acts  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  Governor  and  Council  for  approval,  said  the  King,  “  seems  to  take 
away  from  the  Governor  and  Council  the  power  of  framing  laws  as  in  other  plan¬ 
tations.”  The  provision  limiting  to  two  years  the  power  of  the  Lord  Proprietor 
to  dissent  to  bills,  said  James,  “does  abridge  the  King’s  power  and  has  been 
thought  inconvenient  in  other  plantations.”  The  provision  that  the  Assembly  is  to 
judge  of  the  elections  and  qualifications  of  its  members  “  may  be  inconvenient,”  he 
said,  “and  is  not  practiced  in  some  other  plantations.”  Observations  upon  the 
charter  were  entered,  which  show  that  it  was  objected  to  because  it  provided  liberal 
guarantees  for  the  rights  of  the  People. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Charter  reads  substantially  as  follows :  “  Every 
freeholder  and  freeman  shall  vote  without  restraint.  No  freeman  shall  suffer  but 
by  judgment  of  his  peers,  and  all  trials  shall  be  by  a  jury  of  twelve  men.  No 
tax,  tillage,  assessment,  custom,  loan,  benevolence  or  imposition  whatever  shall  be 
laid,  assessed,  imposed  or  levied,  on  any  of  his  Majesty’s  subjects  within  this  Prov¬ 
ince  or  their  estates,  upon  any  manner  of  color  or  pretense,  but  by  the  act  of  the 
Governor,  Council  and  Representatives  of  the  People  in  General  Assembly  met  and 
assembled.  No  seaman  or  soldier  shall  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants  against 
their  will.  No  martial  law  shall  exist.  No  person  professing  faith  in  God  by 
Jesus  Christ  shall  at  any  time  be  any  ways  disquieted  or  questioned  for  any  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion.”  Of  the  provision  guaranteeing  liberty  of  conscience,  the  King 
remarked  that  it  “is  practiced  in  the  proprietaries;”  and  it  was  the  only  section 
which  he  seems  to  have  affirmatively  approved,  although  there  were  other  important 
provisions  which  he  did  not  explicitly  disapprove. 

James  abolished  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York  in  1686,  and  authorized 
the  Governor,  with  the  assent  of  the  Council,  to  enact  such  laws  as  he  might 
deem  best ;  printing  presses  were  forbidden  and  odious  taxes  levied.  The  tyranny 
was  of  short  duration,  however.  William  and  Mary  acceded  to  the  throne,  and  in 
1691  Governor  Sloughter  arrived,  with  instructions  to  establish  a  General  Assembly. 
This  Assembly  passed  the  original  Charter  of  Liberties,  with  some  changes  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  churches,  but  it  was  repealed  by  the  King  in  1697;  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
in  their  adverse  report  to  the  King,  assigning  as  a  reason  that  it  gave  “  great 
and  unreasonable  privileges  ”  to  members  of  Assembly,  and  “  contained  also  several 
large  and  doubtful  expressions.” 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Sessions  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York.  —  The  Charter  of 
Liberties  a  Declaration  of  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  the  People.  —  A  Conflict 
to  Secure  these  Rights.  —  The  Assembly  tiieir  Custodian.  —  The  Governor  Limited 
to  the  Protection  of  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown.  —  The  People  cannot  be 
Divested  of  their  Property  “but  by  their  Free  Consents.”  —  Taxation  without 
Consent  of  the  General  Assembly  a  Violation  of  the  People’s  Property.  —  The 
General  Assembly  takes  Control  of  the  Treasury. — Asserts  Practical  Independ¬ 
ence. —  Nominates  the  Officers.  —  Supersedes  the  Governor’s  Warrants.  —  Regu¬ 
lates  Military  Affairs.  —  Encroaches  upon  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and 
Assumes  the  Essential  Powers  of  the  Governor. 

•  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  met  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1691.  It  consisted  of  seventeen  members,  which  number  was  increased,  subse¬ 
quently,  to  twenty-seven.  Previous  to  1716,  new  Assemblies  were  elected  about 
every  two  years,  though  sometimes  but  a  few  months  would  intervene  between  the 
elections.  The  Assembly  elected  in  1716  continued  over  ten  years — from  June  5, 
1716,  to  August  10,  1726.  Four  Assemblies  succeeded  during  the  next  ten  years, 
the  last  expiring  May  3,  1737.  A  new  Assembly  convened  June  15,  1737,  and 
passed  an  act  providing  for  triennial  elections.  The  bill  passed  the  Council  and 
received  the  sanction  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke,  but  was  repealed  by  the  King, 
November  30,  1738,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  Trade,  notwithstanding 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  had  sent  a  written  appeal  in  favor  of  it.  The  next 

Assembly  convened  March,  1739,  and  continued  until  September,  1 743,  when  it  was 
dissolved.  On  the  8th  of  November  following,  another  House  met,  and,  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  passed  an  act  limiting  each  Assembly  to  seven  years,  if  not  previously  dissolved. 

The  Charter  of  Liberties  was  a  Declaration  of  Rights  which  the  People  were 
determined  to  wrest  from  the  Crown,  and  as  passed  in  1691  it  was  entitled  “An 
Act  declaring  what  are  the  Rights  and  Privileges  of  their  Majesties’  Subjects  inhab¬ 
iting  within  the  Province  of  New  York.”  To  the  securing  of  these  rights  and 
privileges  they  addressed  themselves,  especially  after  the  veto  of  this  act,  with 

great  vigor.  The  Charter  was  vetoed  May  11,  1697,  and  the  commission  to  the 

Earl  of  Bellomont  as  Governor,  dated  June  18,  1697,  and  his  instructions  on  the 

31st  of  August  following,  invested  him  with  an  absolute  negative  on  the  acts  of 
the  Assembly  and  Council,  “  to  the  end  that  nothing  may  be  passed  dangerous  to 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown;”  and  authorized  him  to  prorogue  the  Assembly, 
to  institute  courts,  to  appoint  judges,  and  to  disburse  the  revenues. 
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The  General  Assembly,  in  1704,  having  expressed  their  determination  to  save 
their  “  rights,”  the  members  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Governor,  who 
required  them  to  state  what  those  rights  were,  saying  that  he  knew  of  none  that 
they  possessed  as  an  Assembly,  “  but  such  as  the  Queen  is  pleased  to  allow.”  In 
an  address  in  response,  on  the  9th  of  June,  the  General  Assembly  not  only  asserted 
their  own  rights,  but  defined  and  limited  the  powers  of  the  Governor.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  “  the  making  of  laws  ”  and  the  veto  power  they  said :  “  Your  Lordship’s 
own  prudence  is  wholly  and  solely  intrusted  to  prevent  that  whatsoever  might  be 
agreed  on  by  the  Council  and  Assembly  (in  his  judgment)  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Crown  should  not  receive  the  sanction  of  law.”  When  the  Governor  had  exer¬ 
cised  his  discretion  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  he  had  exhausted  the 
powers  of  the  commission.  While  he  possessed  an  absolute  veto,  it  was  solely  to 
protect  those  rights,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  thwarting  the  will  of  the  People ; 
and  as  they  claimed  that  “English  histories  and  laws”  were  “the  birthright  of 
Englishmen,”  they  insisted  that  the  words  “  common  consent  in  Parliament  ”  settled 
the  question  of  the  power  of  the  People.  The  General  Assembly  proceeded  :  “  This 
Assembly  being  intrusted  by  the  People  of  this  plantation  with  that  care  of  their 
liberties  and  properties,  and  sensible  of  their  own  weakness,  lest  through  ignorance 
or  inadvertency  they  should  consent  to  any  thing  hurtful  to  themselves  or  their 
posterity  (in  all  things  admitting  of  doubts)  are  willing  to  save  their  rights,  and 
those  rights  they  mean  to  be  that  natural  and  civil  liberty,  so  often  claimed, 
declared  and  confirmed  by  the  English  laws,  and  they  conceive  every  free  English¬ 
man  is  entitled  to.  Whatsoever  else  may  admit  of  controversy,  the  People  of  this 
Colony  think  they  have  an  undoubted,  true  and  entire  property  in  their  goods  and 
estates,  of  which  they  ought  not  to  be  divested  but  by  their  free  consents,  in  such 
manner  and  to  such  ends  and  purposes  as  they  shall  think  fit  and  not  otherwise  ; 
if  the  contrary  should  be  admitted,  all  notion  of  property  would  cease.”  These 
principles  being  obnoxious  to  the  Governor,  the  General  Assembly  was  dissolved 
toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and  a  new  election  ordered. 

Again,  in  1708,  the  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  declar¬ 
ing  that  the  appointment  of  coroners  without  their  being  chosen  by  the  People  was 
a  grievance,  and  contrary  to  law ;  that  it  was  and  always  had  been  the  unquestion¬ 
able  right  of  every  freeman  in  this  Colony,  that  he  had  a  perfect  and  entire 
property  in  his  goods  and  estate ;  that  the  imposing  and  levying  of  any  moneys 
upon  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  of  this  Colony,  under  any  pretense  or  color  whatsoever, 
without  consent  in  General  Assembly,  was  a  grievance  and  a  violation  of  the  People’s 
property ;  that  extravagant  and  unlimited  fees  had  been  exacted,  which  were  unrea¬ 
sonable  and  unlawful ;  that  the  erecting  a  Court  of  Equity  without  consent  in 
General  Assembly  was  contrary  to  law,  without  precedent  and  of  dangerous  conse- 
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quence  to  the  liberty  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  and  denouncing  the  Tariff  act. 
The  Assembly  was  accordingly  dissolved. 

L  pon  the  expiration  of  the  revenue  law  in  1709,  the  General  Assembly  passed 
an  act  making  moneys  payable  to  a  Treasurer  appointed  by  that  body,  and  collected 
by  an  officer  of  the  Assembly’s  appointing.  This  was  the  beginning  of  a  conflict 
which  ended  in  1715  with  the  surrender  of  Governor  Hunter.  The  General  Assembly 
at  first  insisted  only  that  the  1  reasurer  should  have  the  management  of  moneys 
raised  for  extraordinary  purposes ;  but  in  1 729,.  with  the  approval  of  Governor 
Montgomerie,  it  ascertained  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
increased  or  diminished  them  at  pleasure.  The  significance  of  this  action  was  clearly 
stated  in  a  letter  by  Attorney-General  Bradley  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  dated 

November  22,  1729.  “Most  of  the  previous  and  open  steps,”  said  he,  “which  a 
dependent  Province  can  take  to  render  themselves  independent  at  their  pleasure, 

are  taken  by  the  Assembly  of  New  York.”  Among  these  steps  he  instances  first, 
that  “they  have  long  struggled  for  and  at  last  gained  their  point,  viz.,  that  the 
salaries  of  all  officers  of  the  Crown  should  be  such  as  they  are  pleased  to  vote 
them.’  Again,  he  says,  “  1  he  Assembly  of  late  will  never  pass  any  money  bill 
unless  some  injurious  bill  to  Her  Majesty’s  prerogative  and  interest  be  passed  at 
the  same  time,  which  (as  things  are  at  present  circumstanced)  must  be  complied 
with  or  no  money  can  be  had  for  the  necessary  support  of  Government.  The 

Assembly  likewise  appoint  a  Treasurer  of  their  own,  though  Her  Majesty  has  a 
Receiver-General  here.”  The  Attorney-General  also  complained  that  they  had  threat¬ 
ened  with  expulsion  those  who  had  disclosed  their  secrets,  and  preferred  other 
accusations;  that  in  their  votes  of  the  30th  of  July,  1728,  they  had  resolved  “that 
for  any  act,  matter  or  thing  done  in  General  Assembly,  the  members  thereof  are 
accountable  and  answerable  to  the  House  only,  and  to  no  other  persons  whatso¬ 
ever;”  “by  which  resolve,”  said  he,  “the  Assembly  seem  in  express  words  to  claim 

an  independency,  for  none  but  a  supreme  power  can  be  exempted  from  rendering  an 
account  of  their  actions.”  This  supremacy  of  the  People,  displeasing  to  the  law 
officer  of  the  Province,  is  again  thus  referred  to :  “  Persons  in  power  dare  not  yet 
venture  to  displease  these  people  so  far  as  to  show  much  countenance  to  officers  of 
the  Crown.  Assemblies  seem  already  to  be  got  beyond  all  manner  of  check  or 
restraint  whatsoever,  and  this  at  a  time,  too,  when  other  neighboring  Provinces 
seem  to  show  the  same  kind  of  spirit,  and  a  strong  intention  to  take  the  earliest 

opportunity  of  setting  up  for  themselves.” 

By  all  the  acts  passed  for  the  support  of  the  Government  to  the  year  1737, 

the  disposal  of  the  public  money  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and 

Council,  conformable  to  the  direction  of  His  Majesty’s  commissions  and  instructions. 
During  the  administrations  of  Governors  Hunter,  Burnet,  Montgomerie  and  Cosby, 
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continuing  about  twenty-eight  years,  general  provision  was  made  for  the  support  of 
Government,  for  the  term  of  five  years,  at  the  entrance  of  every  Governor  upon 
his  administration,  with  one  general  appropriation  of  the  money  to  the  public  serv¬ 
ice,  the  pay  of  the  Treasurer  and  Members  of  Assembly  only  excepted;  all  public 
money  being  directed  to  be  drawn  out  of  the  Treasury  by  warrants  from  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  His  Majesty’s  Council.  But  in  1737,  the 
Assembly  limited  the  support  of  the  Government  to  one  year,  and  “  by  directing 
in  the  acts  what  sums  for  particular  services  and  what  salaries  for  particular  officers 
by  name,  should  have,  they  took  upon  themselves  the  disposal  of  the  money  and 
the  nomination  of  the  officers.”* 

These  encroachments  were  very  displeasing  to  the  home  government.  The 
Lords  of  Trade,  on  the  6th  of  February,  1739,  advised  Lieutenant-Governor  Clarke, 
who  was  acting  Governor,  that  the  power  to  appropriate  money  belonged  to  the 
Assembly,  while  the  issuing  of  the  money  and  the  appointing  of  officers  belonged 
to  the  Governor;  and  they  instructed  him  that  in  getting  needed  revenue,  he 
must  take  “particular  care  to  get  it  done  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  admit  of 
any,  the  least,  encroachment  upon  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown." 

The  first  Assembly  under  Admiral  George  Clinton,  Governor,  met  on  the  8th  of 
November,  1743,  and  passed  an  act  for  the  support  of  Government  limited  to  one 
year,  and  for  the  payment  of  salaries,  “which,”  said  the  Privy  Council  in  the  report 
above  quoted,  “  ought  to  be  settled  on  the  offices,  but  are  granted  to  the  officers 
by  name,  by  which  the  disposal  of  public  money  and  the  appointment  of  officers 
are  usurped  by  the  Assembly,  and  a  power  of  making  their  salaries  at  any  time  as 
inconsiderable  or  large  as  they  please.”  The  same  Assembly  passed  an  act  appoint¬ 
ing  commissioners  to  repair  the  fortifications,  and  directed  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  to  be  paid  without  warrant  from  the  Governor  and  Council.  The 
Privy  Council  complained  of  the  revenue  measures  passed  by  this  Assembly,  that 
“the  money  [was]  directed  to  be  paid  without  warrant  from  the  Governor;  and, 
as  often  as  a  necessity  has  since  occurred  for  making  provision  for  the  public 
service,  and  acts  of  supply  have  been  passed  for  that  purpose,  this  same  method 
of  appointing  commissioners  and  disposing  of  public  money  by  their  own  authority 
has  been  kept  up  by  the  Assembly,  and  such  encroachments  generally  made  by 
that  means  upon  the  legal  prerogative  of  the  Crown,  that  many  of  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  powers  in  the  Governor  have  been  transferred  to  the  Assembly,  who,  by  degrees, 
have  vested  themselves  with  the  disposal  of  public  money,  by  nominating  officers 
and  fixing  their  salaries,  by  superseding  the  Governor’s  warrant  in  the  issuing  of 
public  money,  with  the  custody  of  the  naval  stores  of  the  Colony,  the  direction 
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of  the  fortifications,  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  militia.  They  likewise  assumed 
to  themselves,  independent  of  the  Government,  the  passing  of  the  muster-rolls  of 
all  the  troops,  except  the  four  independent  companies  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
I  ro\  ince,  appointed  paymasters,  and  have  also  empowered  the  Commissioners  for 
Indian  Affairs  to  revive  and  employ  outscouts  as  they  shall  see  a  necessity.’’ 

I  he  Government  was  thus  practically  in  the  hands  of  the  People. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Conflict  between  Governor  Clinton  and  the  General  Assembly.  —  The  Control  of 
the  Purse  and  of  the  Executive  Department.  —  The  Assembly  Directs  the  Man¬ 
agement  of  the  War  with  the  French.  —  Assumes  Powers  not  Possessed  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  —  Defied  by  the  Governor.  —  He  Refuses  to  Receive  the 
Remonstrance  of  the  Assembly,  and  Violates  the  Privileges  of  the  House  and 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press.  —  Temporary  Submission  of  the  Governor.  —  The 
Conflict  Renewed. — Annual  Appropriations.  —  Reasons  why  the  Assembly  Dis¬ 
posed  of  the  Public  Money.  —  The  Governor  Appeals  to  the  People,  and  is 
Defeated.  —  His  Appeal  to  the  Crown.  —  He  Becomes  Despondent,  and  Resigns. 

Chief  Justice  James  De  Lancey  was  the  leader  of  the  People,  and  the  inter¬ 
preter  and  expounder  of  their  constitutional  rights.  Governor  Clinton  and  the 
Chief  Justice  acted  in  harmony  until  they  quarreled  at  a  convivial  gathering.  “On 
the  memorable  day,  the  6th  of  June,  1746,”  said  the  General  Assembly  in  a  remon¬ 
strance  to  the  Governor  in  1747,  “every  party  concerned  in  the  administration  were 
of  the  same  mind,  and  disposed  to  act  as  one  person.”  Then  there  came  a  change, 
and  the  Governor  began  a  warfare  upon  the  system  of  administration  which  had 
been  established.  What  that  system  was,  has  been  set  forth  in  the  preceding 
chapters.  The  Governor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  dated  December  12, 
1746,  complained  that  by  the  method  of  appropriating  salaries  to  the  person  by 
name,  the  Assembly  had  acquired  control.  Persons  disagreeable  to  the  ruling  faction 
“  must  starve,  to  use  the  words  that  have  frequently  been  made  use  of  on  such 
like  occasion.”  Thus  “  the  ruling  faction  has  obtained  in  effect  the  nomination  of 
all  officers,  and  they  have  become  even  so  insolent  that  they  have,  in  the  bill  for 
the  payment  of  the  salaries,  removed  one  officer’s  name  and  put  in  another  without 
consulting  me  and  the  Speaker  ordered  the  Secretary  to  make  out  a  commis¬ 
sion  accordingly.  “  By  these  means  all  the  officers  of  the  Government  are  become 
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dependent  on  the  Assembly,  and  the  King’s  prerogative  of  judging  of  the  merits 
of  his  servants  and  of  appointing  such  persons  as  he  may  think  most  proper  is 

wrested  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Governor,  and  the  King  himself  (as  far  as  in 

their  power)  deprived  of  it.  The  Assembly  carries  matters  in  their  case  to  such 
a  length  that  they  call  those  bills  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  other  contingen¬ 
cies  money  bills,  to  which  they  will  not  allow  the  Council  to  make  any  amendments, 

and  a  Governor  must  either  take  it  as  it  comes  from  them,  or  he  and  all  the 

officers  of  the  Government  must  remain  without  support.” 

The  General  Assembly  gave  energetic  direction  to  the  war  with  the  French, 

but  took  the  control  very  largely  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Governor  and  gave  it 

to  Commissioners  of  its  selection.  To  this  the  Governor  strongly  objected.  “You 
have  not,”  he  said  in  October,  1747,  “by  the  Constitution  of  the  Government,  any 
share  in  the  execution  of  military  orders.  Consider,  gentlemen,  by  what  authority 
you  sit  and  act  as  the  General  Assembly  of  this  Province !  I  know  of  none,  but 

by  the  authority  of  the  King’s  commission  and  instructions  to  me,  which  are  alter¬ 
able  at  His  Majesty’s  pleasure.  You  seem  to  place  it  upon  the  same  foundation 

with  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great  Britain ;  and  if  I  mistake  not,  you,  by  the 

resolves  of  the  9th  of  this  month,  assume  all  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  If  so,  you  assume  a  right  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Kingdom,  and  deny  your  dependence  and  subjection  on  the  Crown 
and  Parliament.  If  you  have  not  the  right  of  the  House  of  Commons  of  Great 
Britain,  then  the  giver  of  the  authority  by  which  you  act  has  or  can  put  bounds 
and  limitations  upon  your  rights  and  privileges  and  alter  them  at  pleasure ;  and 

has  power  to  restrain  you  when  you  endeavor  to  transgress.  And  I  must  now 

tell  you  that  I  have  His  Majesty’s  express  commands,  not  to  suffer  you  to  bring 
some  matters  into  your  House,  or  to  debate  upon  them.  In  short,  gentlemen,  I 
must  likewise  tell  you,  that  every  branch  of  the  Legislature  of  this  Province,  and 
all  of  them  together,  may  be  criminal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and  there  is  a  power 
able  to  punish  you,  and  that  will  punish  you,  if  you  provoke  that  power  to  do  it 
by  your  misbehavior;  otherwise  you  must  think  yourselves  independent  of  the  Crown 
of  Great  Britain.”  After  recapitulating  their  proceedings,  the  Governor  continued  : 
“Is  this  following  precedents  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  which  you  pretend 
so  much  to  imitate?  No,  I’ll  defy  any  man  to  give  any  precedent  of  this  nature, 
unless  it  was  in  that  House  of  Commons  that  had  resolved  to  take  away  the 
King’s  life  and  to  overthrow  the  established  government.  Nay,  I’ll  defy  any  man 
to  show  that  the  Council  or  General  Assembly  of  any  nation  ever  acted  in  this 
manner,  but  where  a  faction  had  resolved  to  usurp  the  whole  authority  and  power 
over  that  nation.”  The  Governor  then  stated  that  since  he  had  administered  the 
Government,  above  £ 60,000  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  commissioners  named 
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by  them,  and  concluded :  “  I  now  tell  you  that  I  will  not  give  my  assent  to  any 
bill  in  which  the  issuing  or  disposition  of  the  public  money  is  directed  otherwise 
than  as  His  Majesty  s  commissions  and  instructions  to  me  direct,  or  which  shall  lay 
any  limitation  or  clogs  on  His  Majesty’s  authority  with  respect  to  the  disposition 
or  command  of  the  forces,  or  which  in  any  sense  may  lessen  His  Majesty’s  authority 
in  my  hands  with  respect  to  military  affairs.  If  you  make  any  thing  contrary  to 
His  Majesty’s  commission  or  instructions  a  condition  of  your  granting  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  safety  of  the  People  of  this  Province,  I  now  tell  you  it  will  be 
trifling  with  the  lives  and  estates  of  your  constituents,  by  exposing  them  in  this 
time  of  danger  without  relief.” 

The  General  Assembly  remonstrated  against  the  position  assumed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  This  remonstrance  the  Governor  refused  to  receive,  and  he  directed  the 
public  printer  not  to  publish  it  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Assembly.  The 
Speaker,  however,  directed  the  printer  to  include  the  remonstrance  in  the  proceedings 
as  published,  and  reported  the  action  of  the  Governor  to  the  General  Assembly  on 
the  26th  of  October,  which  thereupon  resolved  “  that  it  was  the  right  of  the 
People  to  know  the  proceedings  of  their  representatives,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
prevent  those  proceedings  being  printed  is  a  violation  of  that  right,”  and  “  that 
the  Governor’s  order  to  forbid  the  printing  it  was  arbitrary  and  illegal,  in  open 
violation  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  and  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.” 

The  Governor  finally  yielded  to  the  Assembly,  and  in  a  communication  to  the 

Lords  of  Trade  excused  his  submission  on  the  ground  that  it  was  time  of  war; 

but,  upon  the  approach  of  peace,  he  reported  that  the  time  was  coming,  in  which 
he  would  be  able  to  recover  the  executive  power  of  the  Government  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  usurpations  of  the  Assembly.  This  he  sought  to  do.  The  truce  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  was  concluded  in  1748;  and  in  October  of  that  year  the  Governor 
made  a  demand  for  a  five  years’  grant  of  the  revenue,  which  the  General  Assembly 
refused  to  vote.  The  usual  annual  appropriation  bill  was  passed  November  11, 
but  the  Governor  would  not  approve  it,  and  in  proroguing  the  Assembly  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day,  he  said  that  they  “  assumed  privileges  greater  than  the  House  of 
Commons.”  The  contest  between  the  Governor  and  the  Assembly  was  now  prose¬ 
cuted  with  great  vigor  upon  both  sides,  and  “  every  executive  part  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  stood  still”  for  several  years.*  On  the  24th  of  February,  1749,  the  Governor 
wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that  “a  violent  faction  have  a  bold  design  of  wresting 
the  administration  out  of  the  hands  of  His  Majesty’s  Governor,  and  to  place  it  in 

the  hands  of  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  the  power  perpetually  to 

secure  the  administration  in  some  prevailing  faction,  during  the  administrations  of 
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all  future  Governors.  This  is  done  by  the  Assembly’s  assuming  in  effect  all  the 
public  moneys  into  their  own  hands,  and  assuming  it  without  warrant  from  the 
Governor.  Then  taking  all  the  warlike  stores  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Governor, 
and  placing  them  with  persons  of  their  own  appointment.  Then  assuming  to  them¬ 
selves  the  nomination  of  all  officers  by  their  granting  the  salaries  (annually)  not  to 
the  officer  but  to  the  person,  by  name,  in  the  office.”  For  these  reasons,  Governor 
Clinton  insisted  that  appropriations  should  be  made  as  formerly,  but  the  Assembly 
refused  to  comply,  and  the  Government  remained  without  support.  On  the  23d  of 
May  the  Governor  said  that  “the  Assembly  have  made  such  encroachments  on  His 
Majesty’s  prerogative,  by  their  having  the  power  of  the  House,  that  they  in  effect 
assume  the  whole  executive  power  into  their  own  hands,”  including,  he  added  on 
the  7th  of  August,  “the  nomination  to  all  offices.” 

With  reference  to  the  term  for  which  moneys  for  the  support  of  Government 
should  be  voted,  the  General  Assembly  said,  in  their  address  to  the  Governor,  July 
5,  1749,  that  there  appears  no  royal  injunction  in  his  instructions  requiring  a  grant 
of  supplies  for  five  years ;  and  “  that  the  faithful  representatives  of  the  People 
would  never  recede  from  the  method  of  an  annual  appropriation.”  The  Governor 
replied  on  the  12th,  that  it  is  “essential  to  the  British  Constitution,  as  well  as  the 
best  means  to  prevent  misapplication,  that  the  powers  of  granting  and  issuing  money 
should  be  in  different  branches  of  the  Legislature ;  that  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
Parliament,  they  had  provided  for  services  which  he  had  never  recommended  to 
them,  nor  even  been  acquainted  with,  which  was  a  dangerous  invasion  of  the  King’s 
prerogative.”  The  Assembly  responded  on  the  14th.  After  remarking  “that  the 
whole  of  his  speech  seemed  to  mean  an  indefinite  support,  if  not  one  for  five  years, 
and  therefore  it  was  he  that  endeavored  to  mislead  the  People,”  they  said  “  that 
they  knew  it  was  the  custom  of  Parliament  to  leave  to  His  Majesty  the  disposition 
of  money  raised  for  the  public  service ;  but  there  was  great  difference  between  the 
condition  of  such  subjects  and  those  whose  unhappy  lot  it  is  to  be  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Governors  of  Provinces.  In  cases  of  misapplication  the  subordinate 
officers  could  be  punished  by  Parliament,  but  that  in  the  Colonies  the  Governors, 
who  are  strangers  to  the  People  and  employ  all  means  to  raise  estates  to  themselves, 
could  not  be  called  to  account.” 

The  General  Assembly  was  dissolved  in  1750,  and  a  new  election  was  ordered, 
for  the  purpose  of  appealing  to  the  People.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Governor.  The  new  Assembly  was  prorogued  on  the  24th  of  November,  after 
enacting  the  usual  appropriation  bills,  which  were  “all  passed  in  the  same  irregular 
manner  as  former  acts  of  the  like  nature,  and  are  [were]  consequently  liable  to 
the  same  objections,  the  Assembly  having  thereby  assumed  to  themselves  almost 
the  whole  of  the  executive  part  of  Government.”  These  bills  were  approved  by 
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the  Governor,  and  on  the  2d  of  December  he  apologized  to  the  Lords  of  Trade, 
and  stated  that  “  the  King  must  enforce  his  authority  or  give  it  up  to  the 
Assembly.” 

This  representation  was  the  occasion  of  the  elaborate  report  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  1 75 1 »  from  the  historical  portions  of  which  extended  extracts  have  been 
made.  \\  ith  reference  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  the  report  proceeds  : 
“  There  is  nothing  so  essentially  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  His  Majesty’s 
government  in  the  American  Provinces,  as  the  careful  and  strict  maintenance  of 
the  just  prerogative,  which  is  the  only  means  by  which  those  Colonies  can  be  kept 
dependent  on  the  mother  country,  or  the  Governors  themselves,  representing  the 
Crown,  maintain  any  powers  over  their  Assemblies  or  any  agreement  with  them. 
No  Governor  ever  departed  from  the  prerogative  in  one  instance,  but  he  raised  in 
the  Assembly  a  confidence  to  attack  it  in  another,  which  as  constantly  brings  on 
contests,  which  again  create  animosities,  which  in  the  end  obstruct  all  parts  of 
government.  They  thought  a  new  Governor  necessary  to  the  recover}'  of  the  pre¬ 
rogative,  who  might  be  **  able  to  reunite  the  Assembly  and  prevail  upon  all  men 
to  assist  in  re-establishing  the  proper  and  ancient  constitution  of  government.  As 
this  is  a  work  which  cannot  be  performed  but  by  the  united  consent  of  the  whole 
Legislature,  it  probably  never  can  be  obtained  while  the  several  parts  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  continue  at  the  greatest  enmity.”  It  is  submitted  “whether,  in  the  first 
instance,  the  executive  part  of  the  Government,  or  the  common  harmony  of  it,  can 
ever  be  retrieved,  but  bv  reinstating  in  the  Governor  his  original  and  necessary 
powers ;  whether,  in  the  second  place,  the  Assembly  of  this  Province  will  ever  be 
induced  thus  to  give  up  all  the  results  of  so  long  contest,  and  their  acquisitions 

by  it,  but  in  a  time  of  general  satisfaction ;  "  *  *  *  because  it  cannot 

be  done  but  by  the  approbation  of  the  Legislature,  which  must  be  greatly  recon¬ 
ciled  to  the  Government  there,  before  they  will  concur  in  such  a  method  of  giving 
it  permanent  strength  and  support.”  The  report  was  dated  Whitehall,  April  2, 
1751,  and  was  signed  by  Dunk  Halifax,  Granville.  Dupplin,  Fran:  Fane,  and  Charles 
Townshend. 

In  a  report  on  Indian  Affairs,  dated  November  19,  1751,  it  is  said  that  the 
“Assembly  would  not  grant  Indian  appropriations  unless  the  Governor  assented  to 
their  nominating  the  commissioners,  which  he  would  not  do.  On  the  4th  of 
October,  1752,  Governor  Clinton  reports  his  complaints  of  the  Assembly,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  and  says  that  “by  every  act  granting  money  to  the  King 
for  several  years  past,  the  great  part  of  the  money  is  issued  without  the  Governor's 
warrant  and  sometimes  bv  warrant  of  the  Speaker  only.  Tho  the  Assembly  dare 
not  denv  the  King’s  authoritv  over  the  militia,  yet  an  opinion  is  inculcated  among 

the  People  that  the  powers  of  the  militia  can  onl\  be  put  in  execution  b\  the 
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authority  of  the  Assembly,  so  far  that  no  penalty  can  be  incurred  by  disobedience 
without  an  act  of  Assembly  for  that  purpose.  Acts  in  former  times  were  annually 
passed  to  lay  penalties  in  certain  cases,  till  within  this  four  years,  since  which  time 
no  militia  bill  has  been  brought  in.  Your  Lordships  will  consider  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  suffer  the  King’s  power  over  the  militia  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  Assembly.  I  am  persuaded  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Governor,  as  things 
now  stand,  to  put  a  stop  to  these  perpetual  graspings  in  Assemblies  after  more 
power;  the  remedy  must  come  from  a  more  powerful  authority  than  any  in 
America.” 

On  the  5th  of  July,  1753,  the  Lords  of  Trade  informed  the  King  that  Gov¬ 
ernors  had  been  instructed  to  use  their  best  endeavors  to  secure  a  permanent  and 
fixed  revenue.  Clinton  had  asked  to  be  relieved,  but  the  Lords  of  Trade  had 
declined  to  comply.  The  Governor  became  so  weary  of  the  fruitless  struggle  that 
he  resigned  in  the  fall. 

o 


CHAPTER  V. 

The  Crown  Seeks  to  Recover  its  Claimed  Prerogatives.  —  Action  of  Lieutenant- 
Governor  De  Lancey.  —  Military  Appropriations.  —  The  General  Assembly  Agrees 
not  to  Meddle  with  the  Executive  Department.  —  Position  of  the  Lords  of 
Trade.  —  The  Assembly  again  Asserts  its  Right  to  Negative  Executive  Appoint¬ 
ments.  —  The  Lords  of  Trade  Abandon  all  Resistance  thereto.  —  Death  of 
De  Lancey.  —  Control  of  the  Judicial  Appointments. — The  General  Assembly 
again  Successful.  —  It  Practically  Controls  the  Public  Service. 

Governor  Clinton  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Danvers  Osborne,  who  committed  suicide 
October  12,  1753,  upon  being  assured  that  the  General  Assembly  would  never  recede 
from  its  position.  The  Executive  duties  thereupon  devolved  on  James  De  Lancey, 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  had  been  accused  by  Clinton  of  talking  one  way  to  him 
and  another  way  to  the  Assembly. 

The  Royal  instructions  to  Governor  Osborne  expressed  the  King’s  disapproval 
of  the  extraordinary  conduct  and  proceedings  of  the  Council  and  Assembly  during 
Clinton’s  administration,  of  their  unjustifiable  encroachments  upon  the  Royal  rights 
and  prerogative,  and  their  illegal  attempts  to  wrest  the  powers  of  government  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  Governor  ;  signifying  at  the  same  time  his  pleasure  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  should  recommend  to  them  to  prepare  a  proper  law  for  establishing  a  lasting 
and  permanent  revenue  for  the  support  of  Government,  as  the  only  effectual  method 
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ot  restoring  peace  and  tranquillity  to  the  Province,  and  preventing  the  like  disorder 
and  irregularities  for  the  future ;  >and  also  directed  the  Governor  to  remove  any 
member  of  the  Council  or  other  officer  appointed  by  His  Majesty  who  should  concur 
or  join  in  such  unwarrantable  measures  for  the  future.  These  instructions  were  laid 
before  the  Council  and  Assembly  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

I  he  Lieutenant-Governor  occupied  a  very  delicate  and  responsible  position.  As 
the  leader  of  the  People,  under  whose  advice  and  guidance  the  General  Assembly 
had  secured  control  of  the  service,  he  could  not  surrender  his  convictions  nor 
betray  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted ;  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Crown,  he  was  under  the  necesssity  of  conforming  to  its  instructions, 
until  superseded  in  office.  In  a  communication  to  the  Lords  of  Trade,  dated 
January  3,  1754,  he  asked  instructions  with  regard  to  his  power  to  approve  a 

separate  bill  providing  money  for  Indian  presents,  which  he  thought  he  might  do. 
He  said  that  with  respect  to  the  annual  appropriations  for  salaries  :  “  I  shall  not,  on 
any  consideration  of  advantage  to  myself,  fall  in  with  them  in  it,  without  express 
permission.”  A  bill  had  been  passed  granting  His  Majesty  the  import  duties,  but 
without  appointing  any  officers,  the  money  being  paid  into  the  treasury  subject  to 
future  acts  of  appropriation.  He  had  secured  the  passage  of  an  act  to  regulate  the 
militia,  “though  the  House  was  generally  averse  to  it,  for  the  same  reasons  they 
would  not  pass  the  bill  in  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Clinton’s  administration,  which  was 
that  he  had  made  colonels  and  other  officers  in  the  militia,  in  most  counties,  that 
were  generally  distasteful  to  the  Assemblymen  and  to  a  great  majority  of  the  free¬ 
holders.”  The  Lieutenant-Governor  then  proceeded  to  say,  “that  Mr.  Clinton  had 
dissolved  the  Assembly  several  times  in  order  to  bring  them  into  the  ancient  method 
of  supporting  the  Government,  *  *  *  *  but  could  not  obtain  it  by  the 

rougher  method  of  dissolution.  I  have  tried  the  softest  methods  I  could,  but  to  as 
little  purpose.  The  principal  members  frankly  told  me  I  might  dissolve  them  as 
often  as  I  pleased,  as  long  as  they  were  chosen  —  which  I  hear  most  of  them  would 
be  again  if  dissolved  on  that  point  —  they  would  never  give  it  up.  What  they  would 
come  into  was,  first,  not  to  meddle  with  the  Executive  part  of  the  Government, 
which  I  had  convinced  them  was  an  encroachment  on  His  Majesty’s  prerogative, 
the  Executive  power  being  solely  in  the  Crown  ;  and,  secondly,  that  all  moneys 
should  be  drawn  out  of  the  treasury  by  warrants  signed  by  the  Governor  or  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  excepting  only  the  Agent’s  salary 
and  their  Clerk’s  and  Doorkeeper’s  allowance.  If  it  should  be  His  Majesty’s 
pleasure  that  I  may  pass  the  act  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  and  services  of 
the  Government  in  the  same  form  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Clark,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  and  since  by  Mr.  Clinton,  Governor,  I  think  there  will  be  an  end  of 
contention  in  this  Province.” 
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The  General  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  King,  claimed  to  have  been  falsely 
and  maliciously  represented,  whereupon  the  Lords  of  Trade  responded  that  “the 
Assembly  have  taken  to  themselves  not  only  the  management  and  disposal  of  public 
money,  but  have  also  wrested  from  your  Majesty’s  Governor  the  nomination  of  all 
officers  of  Government,  the  custody  and  direction  of  all  public  military  stores,  the 
mustering  and  direction  of  troops  raised  for  your  Majesty’s  service,  and  in  short 
almost  every  other  executive  part  of  Government,  by  which  unwarrantable  encroach¬ 
ments  and  invasion  of  your  Majesty’s  just  and  undoubted  authority,  order  and 
Government  was  subverted  and  your  Majesty’s  service  obstructed,  and  the  security 
of  the  service  endangered.”  Dated  Whitehall,  April  4,  1754,  and  signed  Dunk 

Halifax,  J.  Grenville,  James  Oswald,  Andrew  Stone.  The  address  of  the  Assembly, 
upon  the  reading  of  this  report  thereon,  was  rejected  by  the  King  by  order  in 
Council,  August  6,  1 754. 

The  Lords  of  Trade,  in  answer  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  wrote:  “We  are 
glad  that  you  have  satisfied  the  principal  members  of  the  Assembly  of  the  unrea¬ 
sonableness  of  meddling  for  the  future  in  the  executive  part  of  Government;”  and 
said  that  “  if  they  persist  by  the  means  of  annual  grant  either  to  attempt  wresting 
from  the  Crown  the  nomination  of  officers,  or  any  other  executive  grants  of 
Government,”  though  they  may  succeed  at  times,  “yet  those  attempts  are  so 
unconstitutional,  so  inconsistent  with  the  interest  of  the  mother  country  as  well  as 
of  the  Crown,  and  so  little  tending  to  the  real  benefit  of  the  Colony  itself,  that 
it  will  be  found  they  flatter  themselves  in  vain  if  they  can  ever  give  them  a 
stability  and  permanency.” 

The  General  Assembly,  in  an  address  to  the  Governor  in  December,  1755, 
expressed  concern  that  they  should  be  required  to  abandon  the  system  of  annual 
appropriations,  while  other  Colonies  were  left  to  practice  the  means  denied  them. 
This  was  answered  by  the  Lords  of  Trade,  in  an  address  to  the  King,  February 
4,  1756,  as  follows:  “The  late  conduct  of  the  Assembly  of  New  York,  in  making 
use  of  this  indulgence  as  an  instrument  to  wrest  out  of  the  hands  of  your  Majesty’s 
Government  almost  all  the  executive  parts  of  Government,  by  an  annual  nomina¬ 
tion  of  officers,  and  by  their  own  authority  dispensing  of  the  public  money  granted 
to  your  Majesty  without  a  warrant  from  the  Governor  and  Council,  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  your  Majesty  should  take  this  proper  method  of  checking  such  unwar¬ 
rantable  proceedings  and  restoring  the  Constitution  to  its  true  principles.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  that  this  construction  has  not  had  all  the  good  effects  which  might 
have  been  hoped  for  from  it ;  it  is,  however,  a  great  satisfaction  to  us  to  observe 
that  the  present  Assembly  does  not  appear  to  be  desirous  of  reviving  the  unwar¬ 
rantable  and  illegal  claims  and  pretensions  of  former  Assemblies,  and  have  declared 
that  they  do  not  mean  to  take  upon  themselves  the  executive  part  of  Government.” 
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The  renewal  of  the  war  with  France  compelled  the  Government  to  yield  to 
the  People.  The  General  Assembly,  in  February,  1755,  passed  an  act  appro¬ 
priating  ^45,000  to  war  purposes,  “to  be  issued  by  order  of  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  with  the  advice  of  the-  Council.”  This  act  was  referred  to  by  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  to  show  “  that  the  Assembly  have  (had)  receded  from  one  of 
their  ill-grounded  practices ;  ’  but  while  names  of  the  managers  selected  by  him 
were  inserted  in  the  bill,  the  General  Assembly  refused  to  insert  the  words  “whom 

His  Honor  has  thought  proper  to  appoint.”  One  .year  later,  on  the  4th  of  March, 

t75G  Governor  Hardy  was  directed  not  to  press  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
revenue  for  the  present,  but  to  consent  to  temporary  bills,  “provided  they  be  in 

all  other  respects  conformable  to  instructions  with  regard  to  the  granting  and 
disposing  of  public  money.”  In  the  appropriation  bills  passed  during  the  year 
1756  officers  appointed  by  His  Majesty  or  by  the  Governor  were  payable  by  war¬ 
rant,  and  officers  appointed  by  the  Assembly  were  paid  by  order  of  the  House, 
signed  by  the  Speaker.  A  stamp  act  was  passed,  and  an  act  imposing  an  excise 
duty  of  six  pence  per  pound  on  tea.  Commissioners  were  named  in  the  bill,  as 
being  those  “whom  His  Excellency,  the  Governor,  has  been  pleased  to  appoint,” 
by  which  “  the  Assembly  acknowledge  the  right  of  appointment,  but  appear  to 
have  reserved  to  themselves  the  power  of  putting  a  negative  on  the  Governor’s 

appointment.”  With  reference  to  this  action,  the  Lords  of  Trade  said,  on  the  10th 
of  March,  1757,  that  “although  we  cannot  help  expressing  our  great  concern  that 
in  the  manner  of  framing  the  laws  for  those  and  other  purposes,  the  Assembly 
should  have  again  reverted  to  the  claims  and  pretensions  which  we  had  hopes, 
from  former  declarations  made  by  them,  they  were  willing  to  have  receded  from,” 
yet  in  the  exigency  then  existing,  they  would  not  advise  their  repeal. 

This  record  gives  the  origin,  in  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  requirement  that 
Executive  appointments  be  confirmed  by  a  legislative  body.  At  that  time  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  were  the  only  officers  elected  by  the  People ; 
and  it  was  important,  in  the  public  interests,  that  some  measure  of  control  over 
the  agents  of  the  Government  be  fixed  in  the  hands  of  the  popular  body. 

The  Executive  department  again  reverted  to  the  care  of  Lieutenant-Governor 
De  Lancey  in  June,  1757.  The  General  Assembly  continued  steadily  aggressive. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  1758,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  censured  for  having 
approved  an  act  relating  to  His  Majesty’s  Quit  Rents,  which  “so  materially  relates 
to  and  may  so  affect  His  Majesty’s  rights  and  revenues.”  The  Assembly,  the 
following  year,  passed  an  act  increasing  the  powers  of  Justices’  Courts,  which 
was  criticized  by  the  Lords  of  Trade.  In  response  thereto,  February  16,  1760, 
De  Lancey  made  this  defense  of  his  action:  “Justices  are  appointed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  therefore  the  greater  their  powers  are,  if 
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they  be  not  oppressive  to  the  People,  the  greater  weight  and  influence  will  the 
Governor  have,  and  be  better  able  to  carry  on  His  Majesty’s  service.”  James 
De  Lancey  died  September  30,  1760.  He  was  not  only  Lieutenant-Governor  but 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  importance  of  the  principle  for  which 
the  General  Assembly  had  so  long  contended  was  soon  demonstrated.  The  political 
power  wielded  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  was  very  great,  and  it  had  been  exerted 
in  behalf  of  the  People.  The  supporters  of  the  Prerogative  now  determined  to 
secure  control  of  the  Bench ;  and  the  People  were  equally  determined  not  to  part 
with  it.  Benjamin  Pratt  was  imported  and  commissioned  Chief  Justice,  to  hold 
office  “during  His  Majesty’s  pleasure,”  and  other  members  of  the  Supreme  Bench 
were  subsequently  commissioned  in  the  same  manner.  The  General  Assembly  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  vote  any  salary  to  the  Chief  Judge  or  to  any  of  the  Justices, 
unless  their  commissions  were  issued  only  during  good  behavior,  and  then  they 
would  grant  the  appropriation  for  one  year  only.  The  conflict  continued  until 
March,  1763,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the  death  of  Pratt,  and  the  surrender  by 
Governor  Monckton  to  the  General  Assembly.  The  Constitution  of  the  Colony 
was  thus  firmly  established,  with  the  control  of  the  public  service  in  the  hands  of 
the  General  Assembly. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Oppressive  Enactments  by  Parliament.  —  Bold  Declaration  of  Natural  Rights  by  the 
Assembly.  —  Its  Refusal  to  Provide  for  Troops.  —  It  is  Suspended  by  Parliament. — 
Vigorous  Protest  against  the  Act  of  Suspension.  —  The  Legislature  cannot  be 
Suspended  by  any  Power,  Authority  or  Prerogative.  —  A  New  Assembly  Betrays 
the  People. 

The  oppressive  commercial  enactments  passed  by  Parliament  in  1664  led  to 
earnest  remonstrances  by  the  Colonies.  From  none  were  there  more  stalwart  utter¬ 
ances  than  from  New  York.  In  the  course  of  a  petition  to  the  King,  the  General 
Assembly  said  that  they  had  “  the  highest  reason,  from  the  hitherto  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  and  liberties  as  individuals,  to  consider  themselves 
in  a  state  of  perfect  equality  with  their  fellow  subjects  in  Great  Britain,  and  as 
a  political  body  enjoying,  like  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  the  exclusive  right 
of  taxing  themselves;  a  right  which,  with  the  most  profound  submission  be  it 
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spoken,  whether  inherent  in  the  People  or  sprung  from  some  other  cause,  has 
received  the  Royal  sanction,  is  at  the  bottom  of  our  Colony  State,  and  become 

venerable  by  long  usage.  lo  the  House  of  Lords  the  General  Assembly  said: 

Ever  since  the  glorious  Revolution,  in  which  this  Colony  displayed  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  zeal  and  alacrity,  we  have  enjoyed  the  uninterrupted  privilege  of  being 
taxed  only  with  our  own  consent,  given  by  our  representatives  in  General  Assembly. 
This  we  have  ever  considered  as  the  inextinguishable  right  of  British  subjects, 

because  it  is  the  natural  right  of  mankind.”  To  the  House  of  Commons  they 

said:  “An  exemption  from  the  burden  of  ungranted,  involuntary  taxes  must  be 
the  great  principle  of  every  free  State.  *  *  *  *  The  People  of  this 

Colony,  inspired  by  the  genius  of  their  mother  country,  nobly  disdain  the  thought 
of  claiming  that  exemption  as  a  privilege.  They  found  it  on  a  basis  more  hon¬ 
orable,  solid  and  stable;  they  challenge  it  and  glory  in  it  as  their  right.” 

A  Conference  of  Committees  appointed  by  the  Colonial  Assemblies  was  held 
in  the  city  of  New  \  ork  in  1765.  The  proceedings  of  the  Conference  were 
approved  by  the  New  York  General  Assembly  in  November;  and  in  December  the 
Assembly  adopted  petitions  to  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  claiming  “the  exclu¬ 
sive  right  of  giving  to  the  Crown  all  necessary  aids  raised  in  the  Colony  either 
by  duties  or  taxes,”  which  were  “  free  gifts  of  the  People,”  but  expressing  a  will¬ 
ingness  “  to  submit  in  every  other  respect  to  the  legislative  authority  of  the  British 
Parliament,”  for  the  “  powers  of  legislation  and  taxation  are  not  inseparably 
connected.” 

In  June,  1766,  Governor  Moore  notified  the  Assembly  to  make  provision  for 
troops,  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  Mutiny  act.  They  refused.  Twice 
they  were  prorogued.  In  the  fall,  referring  to  the  specific  requisitions  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  they  said:  “We  cannot  consent,  with  our  duty  to  our  constituents,  to  put  it 
in  the  power  of  any  person  —  whatever  confidence  we  may  have  in  his  prudence  and 
integrity — to  lay  such  burdens  on  them.”  Again  they  were  prorogued.  Parliament 
then  asserted  its  sovereignty  by  suspending  the  Assembly  until  it  made  provision  for 
the  troops,  and  imposed  trivial  import  duties  on  goods  entering  American  ports. 
The  act  of  suspension  went  into  effect  October  1,  1767,  and  was  announced  to  the 
Assembly  November  18.  In  the  preceding  month  of  June,  however,  the  Assembly 
had  appropriated  ,£3,000  for  the  support  of  troops  quartered  in  the  Colony ;  and 
during  the  session  beginning  November  17,  the  further  sum  of  £1,500  was  appropri¬ 
ated,  payable  on  the  warrant  of  the  Governor  and  Council.  These  appropriations 
were  regarded  by  the  Lords  of  Trade  as  a  compliance  with  the  act  of  Parliament, 
and  they  thus  reported  to  the  King  in  May,  1768,  who  expressed  his  approval  in 
Council  the  following  August.  The  General  Assembly  thereafter  voted  money  regu¬ 
larly  for  the  support  of  the  troops. 
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The  General  Assembly  which  thus  came  in  conflict  with  the  King  was  elected 
in  1761,  and  its  term  expired  in  1768,  under  the  provisions  of  the  septennial  act. 
The  new  General  Assembly,  fresh  from  the  People,  gave  vigorous  expression  to  the 
popular  indignation.  It  convened  in  October,  and  on  the  31st  of  December  adopted 
petitions  to  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons,  in  which  they  defined  the  issues  with 
the  ministry  in  unmistakable  terms.  To  the  King  they  said:  “The  late  acts  impos¬ 
ing  duties  on  the  Colonies  with  the  sole  view  and  express  purpose  of  raising  a 
revenue  were  utterly  subversive  of  their  constitutional  rights.  The  act  for  suspend¬ 
ing  the  legislative  power  of  the  Representatives  of  the  Colony  they  consider  as  still 
more  dangerous  and  alarming.”  To  the  Lords  they  said  that  “by  the  late  extension 
of  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  to  penalties,  forfeitures  and  even  trespass  upon  the 
land,  we  lose  the  unspeakable  advantages  of  the  ancient  trial  by  jury,  so  deservedly 
celebrated  by  Englishmen  in  all  ages  as  essential  to  their  liberty.”  To  the  Com¬ 
mons  they  stated  that  they  “had  not  the  most  distant  desire  of  independence  of  the 
parent  kingdom.  It  is  therefore  with  the  greatest  anxiety  that  we  observe  the  acts 
of  the  late  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  the  Colonies  for  the  declared  purpose  of 
raising  a  revenue,  while  we  lament  as  subversive  of  the  natural  and  constitutional 
rights  of  the  People  we  represent,  whose  property  is  by  these  acts  granted  without 
their  consent.  The  act  of  the  same  Parliament,  suspending  the  legislative  power  of 
this  Colony  until  they  shall  have  made  the  provision  required  for  quartering  His 
Majesty’s  troops,  is  still  more  alarming,  as  destructive  of  the  very  end  of  representa¬ 
tion,  for  the  People  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the  right  of  choosing  their  own 
representatives,  as  when  chosen  they  are  not  permitted  to  exercise  that  freedom  of 
judgment  inseparable  from  legislation.”  The  same  day  they  adopted  resolutions 

declaring  their  rights  and  privileges  greatly  abridged  and  infringed  by  acts  of  Par¬ 
liament,  and  asserted  it  to  be  their  right  to  correspond  and  consult  with  other 
Colonies.  They  also  made  this  bold  declaration :  “  This  Colony  lawfully  and 
constitutionally  has  and  enjoys  an  internal  Legislature  of  its  own,  in  which  the 
Crown  and  the  People  of  this  Colony  are  constitutionally  represented,  and  the 

power  and  authority  of  the  said  Legislature  cannot  lawfully  or  constitutionally  be 
suspended,  abridged,  abrogated  or  annulled  by  any  power,  authority  or  prerogative 
whatsoever ;  the  prerogative  of  the  Crown  ordinarily  exercised  for  prorogations  and 
dissolutions  only  excepted.”  These  petitions  and  resolutions  gave  such  offense  to 
the  Governor  that  he  dissolved  the  Assembly  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769. 

The  record  of  the  new  Assembly  is  a  record  of  timidity,  vascillation  and  final 

betrayal  of  the  cause  of  the  People  —  but  it  is  a  record  which,  as  it  does  not  relate 

to  the  development  or  modification  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Assembly,  does 
not  demand  attention  here. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Powers  and  Methods  of  Procedure  in  Colonial  Assemblies.  —  Compensation  of 
Members — The  Provincial  Congresses.  —  Their  Sessions.  —  Convention  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  —  The  State  Assembly.  —  Changes 
in  the  Number  of  Members.  —  Method  of  Apportionment.  —  Salary.  —  Rights  of 
Assembly  over  Money  Bills.  —  Loss  of  Control  over  Executive  Departments.  — 
Now  Strictly  a  Legislative  Body. 

The  general  powers  and  methods  of  procedure  under  the  Colonial  Assembly 
call  for  some  attention.  The  House  was  composed  of  thirty-one  members  in  1774. 
They  were  elected  on  writs  issued  by  order  of  the  Governor,  who  had  the  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  to  convene,  prorogue  or  dissolve  the 
Assembly  at  pleasure.  In  case  of  vacancy  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature, 
the  writ  was  issued  on  a  warrant  signed  by  the  Speaker.  None  were  eligible  for 
Representatives  except  freeholders,  resident  in  the  district  from  which  they  were 
elected.  Members  were  paid  by  their  constituents,  those  of  New  York,  Westchester, 
Queens,  Kings,  Ulster,  Richmond,  Dutchess,  Orange  and  the  Manor  of  Cortland, 
receiving  six  shillings  (75c.)  a  day;  those  of  Albany,  Schenectady,  Borough  of 
Westchester,  Manors  of  Livingston  and  Rensselaerswyck,  ten  shillings  ($1.25),  and 
those  of  Suffolk,  nine  shillings  ($1.12  1-2)  a  day,  during  their  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  the  Assembly,  which  was  duly  certified  by  the  Speaker;  and  they  were 
allowed  the  same  amount  per  diem  during  their  journey  to  and  from  New  York, 
the  time  for  which  they  could  receive  payment  being  fixed  by  law.  On  the  day 
appointed  for  the  meeting  of  a  new  Legislature,  the  members  elect  convened  at  the 
Assembly  Chamber  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and,  if  a  quorum  were  present,  sent 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  to  inform  the  Governor  of  their  attendance.  Commissioners, 
generally  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  were  sent  to  the  Assembly  Chamber  to 
qualify  them,  after  which  their  presence  was  required  before  “His  Excellency,”  who 
requested  them  to  return  to  their  chamber  and  elect  a  Speaker.  Lor  that  purpose 
they  again  retired,  and,  having  made  a  choice,  conducted  the  person  elected  to  the 
Chair,  which  was  placed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  long  table.  The  Speaker,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  members,  subsequently  presented  himself  to  the  Governor,  for  his 
approval,  which  was  of  course.  1  he  Speaker  thereupon  addressed  the  Governor, 
and,  in  behalf  of  the  House,  prayed  “that  their  words  and  actions  may  have  a 
favorable  construction ;  that  the  members  may  have  free  access  to  him,  and  they 
and  their  servants  be  privileged  with  freedom  from  arrests.  The  Governor,  having 
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granted  this  request,  opened  the  session  by  reading  his  speech  to  both  Houses, 
a  copy  of  the  speech  being  also  delivered  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Colonial  Legislature  was  succeeded  by  the  Provincial  Congresses.  These 
Congresses  were  elected  by  the  people,  and,  pending  the  organization  of  a  perma¬ 
nent  form  of  government,  temporarily  exercised  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
functions.  The  First  Congress  assembled  on  the  22d  of  May,  1775.  Some  of 
the  members  were  elected  for  one  year,  others  for  six  months.  A  majority  of  the 
counties  represented  constituted  a  quorum  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  Votes  were 
taken  by  counties,  each  of  which  generally  designated  in  its  returns  the  number  of 
delegates  who  might  cast  the  votes  to  which  the  county  was  entitled.  At  first,  New 
York  had  four,  Albany  three,  and  each  of  the  remaining  counties  two  votes,  except 
Gloucester  (now  in  Vermont),  which  had  one  vote.  The  ratio  was  changed  in  1776, 
and  in  the  Third  Provincial  Congress  and  the  State  Convention,  New  York  was 
allowed  eight  votes;  Albany  six;  Dutchess  five;  Ulster,  Westchester,  Queens  and 
Suffolk,  each  four;  Orange  three;  Kings,  Richmond,  Tryon,  Charlotte  and  Cumber¬ 
land,  each  two  votes,  and  Gloucester  one  vote.  Any  member  was  at  liberty  to  have 
his  dissent  from  the  vote  of  his  county  entered  on  the  minutes.  The  proceedings 
were  with  closed  doors,  and  none  but  members,  all  of  whom  were  pledged  to  secrecy, 
were  permitted  to  take  copies  of  the  minutes.  Rules  were  adopted  with  a  view  to 
the  publication,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first  Congress, 
except  such  part  as  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  counties  should  declare  to  be  of  a 
secret  or  unimportant  nature ;  leaving  to  the  Congress  power  to  publish  from  time 
to  time  such  extracts  as  it  mig;ht  deem  fit.  These  rules  governed  succeeding-  Con- 
gresses,  but  the  Journal  was  not  printed  until  1S42. 

The  First  Congress  held  three  sessions,  and  finally  dissolved  on  the  4th  of 
November,  1775,  having  previously  provided  for  the  election  of  a  new  Congress. 

The  Second  Provincial  Congress  met  on  the  6th  of  December,  1775,  in  the  city 
of  New  York.  It  held  three  sessions.  Queens  county  was  not  represented. 

The  Third  Provincial  Congress  was  elected  in  April,  1776,  and  continued  in  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  city  of  New  York  from  the  iSth  of  May  to  the  30th  of  June,  when  it 
adjourned,  an  attack  on  the  city  being  anticipated. 

The  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  assembled  at  the  court-house  in  the  town  of 
White  Plains,  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  on  the  9th  of  July,  1776;  and,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  having  been  read  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  the  title 
of  the  body  was  changed,  on  the  10th  of  July,  from  that  of  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  to  that  of  The  Convention,  of  the  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  body  continued  to  sit  at  White  Plains  until  the  27th  of 
July,  when  it  adjourned  to  meet  at  Harlem  on  the  29th;  it  continued  in  session 
there  until  the  29th  of  August,  when  it  adjourned  to  Fishkill,  leaving  the  public 
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business,  meanwhile,  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  of  Safety.  The  Convention  met 
in  Fishkill  on  the  5th  of  September,  and  on  the  nth  of  February,  1777,  adjourned 
to  Kingston.  It  met  at  the  latter  place  on  the  6th  of  March,  framed  a  State 
Constitution,  provided  for  the  election  of  a  Governor  and  Legislature,  appointed  a 
Council  of  Safety,  and  dissolved  on  the  13th  of  May.  The  returns  of  the  election 
were  made  to  the  Council  of  Safety  July  9,  and  the  first  Governor  of  the  State 
was  inaugurated  at  Kingston  July  30.  The  first  State  Legislature  met  at  the 
same  place  September  1.  The  approach  of  the  enemy  on  Kingston  obliging  the 
Legislature  to  disperse,  the  members  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly  met  as  a  Con¬ 
vention  on  the  7th  of  October,  1 777,  appointed  another  Council  of  Safety,  and 
adjourned.  This  Legislative  Convention  assembled  at  Poughkeepsie,  January  7, 
1 77S>  and  having  adopted  sundry  measures,  vras  dissolved  by  the  second  meeting 
of  the  Legislature,  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month. 

The  State  Assembly  consisted  at  first  of  seventy  members,  with  power  to  add 

one  member  vrith  each  seventieth  increase  of  the  number  of  electors  until  it  con¬ 

tained  three  hundred  members.  The  number  had  reached  one  hundred  and  emht 

O 

in  1801,  wdien  it  wras  reduced  to  one  hundred  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
with  a  provision  that  the  numbers  should  be  increased  after  each  census,  at  the 

rate  of  two  annually,  until  it  reached  one  hundred  and  fifty.  This  increase  was 

twrelve  in  1808,  and  fourteen  in  1815.  The  Constitution  of  1821  fixed  the  number 
permanently  at  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  Members  were  elected  by  counties 
on  a  general  ticket.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1846,  Members  of 
Assembly  have  been  elected  by  single  districts.  The  State  census  is  taken  in  the 
years  ending  with  the  figure  5.  The  Legislature  then  apportions  to  each  county 
its  relative  number  of  members,  and  thereafter  no  change  in  the  representation  of 
counties  can  be  made  until  another  census  has  been  taken.  The  Boards  of  Super¬ 
visors  arrange  the  towns  and  wards  in  their  respective  counties  into  Assembly 
Districts,  except  in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  where  the  apportionment 
is  made  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Counties  erected  between  these  periods, 
from  parts  of  other  counties,  or  embracing  parts  of  different  election  districts, 
cannot  have  a  separate  representation  until  the  next  apportionment.  In  such  cases 
the  elections  are  held  and  the  votes  canvassed  in  the  original  counties,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  period  for  a  new  apportionment,  as  if  no  division  had  been  made. 
After  each  State  census,  the  Legislature  is  required  to  re-apportion  the  members, 
and  to  direct  the  time  when  the  Supervisors  shall  meet  for  the  purpose  of  re-district- 
ing  their  counties.  Pursuant  to  this  provision  the  boards  met  in  June,  1857,  1866 
and  1879.  Fulton  and  Hamilton  counties  together  elect  one  member,  and  every 
other  county  one  or  more.  Acts  re-apportioning  the  State  reached  the  order  of 
third  reading  of  bills  for  several  session  after  the  census  of  1875  was  taken,  but 
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failed  of  final  passage,  in  consequence  of  differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
proper  ratio  of  representation.  An  act  was  finally  passed  April  23,  1S79T 

The  salary  of  Members  of  Assembly  was  formerly  $3  per  day.  It  has  been 
$1,500  per  year  since  the  adoption  of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  fixing  the 
pay  of  members  of  the  Legislature.f 

The  contest  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  with  the  Governor  and 
the  Crown  over  the  expenditure  of  money  and  the  control  of  the  public  service, 
the  history  of  which  has  been  given,  was  primarily  a  contest  to  secure  the  rights 
of  the  People,  and  was  in  no  proper  sense  a  struggle  in  behalf  of  any  just 
prerogative  of  the  General  Assembly.  The  Assembly  of  the  State,  however,  was 
for  several  years  inclined  to  regard  the  issue  as  one  involving  its  own  supremacy, 
notwithstanding  the  constitutional  relations  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  branches 
of  the  Government  had  been  entirely  changed,  and  the  Senate  as  a  co-ordinate 
branch  of  the  Legislature  stood  in  altogether  a  different  position  with  regard  to 
the  People  than  did  the  old  Colonial  Council,  the  latter  being  the  mere  creature 
of  the  Crown,  while  the  Senate  was  an  elective  body,  chosen  by  and  responsible 
to  the  People.  If  precedents  had  been  allowed  to  control  the  relations  between 
the  Senate  and  Assembly,  however,  as  is  the  case  in  England,  the  claim  of  the 
Assembly  would  have  been  abundantly  sustained ;  but  this  was  prevented  by 
adopting  a  written  Constitution,  by  means  of  which  the  powers  of  each  department 
of  the  Government  were  defined.  Except  as  thus  defined  the  law  of  precedent 
constituted  a  part  of  the  organic  law  of  the  land. 

The  questions  which  agitated  the  People  throughout  the  entire  existence  of 
the  Colonial  Government  for  a  time  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy 
under  the  State  Government.  On  the  22d  of  January,  1778,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  Governor,  the  Senate  appropriated  ^5,000  to  pay  arrearages  due  the  Stirling 

Iron  Works.  The  following  day  the  Assembly  agreed  thereto,  “provided  that 

nothing  in  this  resolution  shall  be  construed  to  prejudice  the  rights  of  this  House.” 
On  the  26th  of  October,  following,  the  Senate  claimed  “  an  equal  right  to  originate 
money  matters;”  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  Assembly  assserted  an  exclusive 
right  with  regard  thereto.  During  the  two  following  years,  the  Senate  amended 
money  bills.  On  the  25th  of  February,  1779,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  such  amend¬ 
ments  as  it  deemed  proper,  but  notified  the  Senate  that  such  agreement  must  be 
regarded  as  being  without  prejudice  to  its  claim  to  an  exclusive  control  over 
money  bills.  In  1780,  the  Senate  receded  from  amendments  which  were  not  con¬ 
curred  in,  and  thereafter  it  became  the  custom  for  it  to  yield  in  case  the  Assembly 

did  not  agree  to  its  amendments.  Bills  appropriating  moneys  have  occasionally 


*  Laws  1879,  chapter  20S. 


f  Constitution,  article  III,  section  6. 
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originated  in  the  Senate,  and  conflicts  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Legislature 
over  appropriations  are  frequent,  but  for  an  entire  century  the  Assembly  has  not 
claimed  the  exclusive  control. 

The  conflict  with  regard  to  the  co-ordinate  power  of  nomination  claimed  by 
the  members  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  was  essentially  a  continuation  of  the 
struggle  between  the  Assembly  and  the  Executive,  for  it  was  an  effort  to  secure 
the  right  of  nomination  to  the  agents  of  the  Assembly,  who  were  the  Senators 
it  had  chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  Council.  The  Governor  was  defeated  in  that 
contest,  a  convention  of  the  people,  in  1801,  deciding  against  him.  Under  the 
Constitution  of  1821,  the  principal  State  officers  were  chosen  by  the  Legislature 
on  joint  ballot,  thus  securing  to  the  Assembly,  as  the  more  numerous  body,  a 
controlling  voice  in  their  selection.  The  Constitution  of  1846  gave  the  selection 
directly  to  the  People.  The  choice  is  practically,  however,  first  made  by  party 
conventions,  the  People  deciding  between  the  representatives  of  the  different  parties 
making  nominations.  The  Assembly  is  now,  therefore,  only  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Legislature,  with  no  share  in  the  Executive  department  other  than,  as  a 
part  of  the  Legislature,  it  assists  in  the  enactment  of  laws  for  its  government. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  H.  SHARPE. 


1__T ON.  GEORGE  H.  SHARPE,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881, 
is  also  the  Representative  from  the  First  District  of  Ulster  county  in  the 
Assembly  of  1882.  He  was  born  of  American  parentage,  in  the  year  1828,  at 
Kingston,  Ulster  county,  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.  He  was  educated  at 
Kingston  Academy,  at  Albany  Academy,  and  at  Rutgers  College.  He  studied  law  at 
the  \  ale  College  Eaw  School,  and  spent  three  years  in  Europe.  In  1854  he  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  the  law,  following  that  profession  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion  in  1861,  when  he  entered  the  army  as  Captain.  Displaying 
great  aptitude  for  military  affairs,  he  was  soon  promoted,  and  in  1862  received  his 
commission  as  Colonel  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Twentieth  New  York  Volunteers. 
He  was  afterward  detailed  for  duty  on  the  Staff  of  Major-General  Hooker,  and 

when  General  Meade  superseded  General  Hooker  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac,  Colonel  Sharpe  was  retained  by  him  on  his  Staff.  When  General  Grant 
assumed  command  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  he  assigned  Colonel  Sharpe 
to  an  important  position  on  his  Staff,  where  he  served  with  distinction  until  the  close 
of  the  war,  having  been  present  at  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 

from  and  including  the  battle  of  Fredericksburgh.  To  him,  General  Grant  assigned 
the  duty  of  paroling  General  Lee’s  Army,  at  Appomattox  Court-House,  April.  1865. 
He  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  in  1864,  and  Major-General  in 

1865.  General  Sharpe  has  also  had  some  experience  in  our  foreign  Civil  Service. 
He  was  attached  to  the  United  States  Legation  at  Vienna  in  1851,  and  in  1867  he 
was  Special  Agent  of  the  State  Department  in  Europe.  In  1870,  General  Sharpe 
held  the  office  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York, 
and  in  1871  was  instrumental  in  enforcing  the  Federal  Election  Laws  for  the  first 

time.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  Surveyor  of  Customs,  which  office  he  held  until 

1878.  General  Sharpe  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was  never  a  candidate 

for  an  elective  office  until  the  fall  of  1878,  when  he  was  elected  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  from  his  native  county  of  Ulster.  In  the  Assembly  of  1879  lie  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Cities  and  Militia.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  by  an  increased 
majority,  serving  as  Speaker  of  that  House.  He  was  again  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1881  by  a  still  larger  majority,  and  was  also  again  elected  Speaker  of 
the  House,  receiving;  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican  members  in  caucus. 

He  is  also  a  Member  of  the  present  Assembly. 
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Hon.  ALEXANDER  E.  ANDREWS, 

OF  Binghamton,  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  Broome  county,  was 
born  in  New  Berlin,  Chenango  county,  April  11,  1834.  He  is  a  son  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Andrews,  D.  D.,  an  Episcopal  minister  at  Binghamton  for  many  years. 
Mr.  Andrews  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  the  Binghamton  Academy 
and  at  Hobart  College  in  Geneva,  where  he  graduated  in  1853,  He  afterward 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855  and  has  since  been  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  also  a  dealer  in  real  estate.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  and  has  held  important  official  positions  in  the  city 
of  Binghamton.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  several  years,  and  Recorder  of 
Binghamton  from  1867  to  1873.  He  was  elected  to  represent  Broome  county 
in  the  Assembly  of  1878,  in  which  he  served  as  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary,  Militia,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
Mr.  Andrews  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Militia,  and  State 
Charitable  Institutions. 


Hon.  JAMES  ASH, 

OF-  Buffalo,  who  represented  the  Third  District  of  Erie  county  in  the  Assembly 
of  1880,  was  born  at  St.  Johns,  New  Brunswick,  December  20,  1836.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  the  United  States,  and  his  mother  was  of  Irish  descent. 
He  early  in  life  removed  to  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  received  his  education  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  coal  business, 

and  is  also  a  large  ship  owner.  In  politics  Mr.  Ash  has  always  been  a  Republican, 

but  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  in  which  he  served  as  an  active  and  efficient 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  Charitable  and  Relio-ious  Societies, 

o 

and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  ROBERT  BEATES, 


OF  Downsville,  was  the  representative  from  Delaware  county  in  the  Assembly 
of  18S0,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  Civil  Divisions, 
and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department.  Born  of  Scotch  and  American 
parentage  at  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  February  25,  1823,  he  was  educated  at  the 
common  schools  of  Delhi,  Andes,  and  Colchester,  and  reared  to  the  business  of 
farming,  an  occupation  he  has  always  followed.  He  has  also  been  for  many  years 
an  extensive  manufacturer  and  dealer  in  lumber.  Politically,  Mr.  Beates  was  formerly 
a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  but  since  1856  has  been  a  Republican.  He  was  Postmaster 
of  Downsville  from  1849  to  1 85 3,  Census  Enumerator  in  1S55,  and  for  twelve  years 
was  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  the  town  of  Colchester. 

Hon.  ERASTUS  D.  BENEDICT, 

OF  East  New  York,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Twelfth  District 
of  Kings  county,  was  born  of  American  parentage  in  Otsego  county,  April 
25,  1839.  He  received  his  early  education  in  various  preparatory  schools,  and 

completed  his  studies  at  Union  College.  In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  entered 
the  Union  Army  as  a  private  in  April,  1861,  and  served  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  having  been  promoted  to  be  Major  of  Cavalry,  and  also  Judge  of  United 
States  Provost  Court  at  New  Orleans.  He  was  formerly  a  planter  in  Louisiana, 
but  later  he  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and  is  now  an  attorney  and  counselor 
at  law.  Mr.  Benedict  has  always  been  an  earnest  Democrat,  but  was  never  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly,  in  which  he  served  as  member  of  the  important  Committees  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  General  Laws. 
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Hon.  WARREN  C.  BENNETT, 

OF  New  York  city,  represented  the  Fifth  District  of  the  county  of  New  York 
in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Grievances,  Joint 
Library,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt.  Mr.  Bennett  was  born  of  American  parentage, 
in  New  York  city,  July  25,  1836,  and  received  the  greater  part  of  his  education 
in  the  Mount  Washington  Collegiate  School.  After  completing  his  studies  he 
accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  large  dry  goods  house  in  New  York  city,  and  was  for 
many  years  connected  with  mercantile  pursuits.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
he  served  three  months  with  the  Seventh  Regiment  National  Guard,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  that  Regiment  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  for  ten  years.  Mr.  Bennett  has  always  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  In  1875  he  represented  his  District  in  the  Assembly,  and  was  re-elected  in 
1879  in  opposition  to  the  candidate  of  Tammany  Hall. 


Hon.  D.  OGDEN  BRADLEY, 

A  /T  EMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  First  District  of  Westchester 
county,  was  born  in  Penn  Yan,  Yates  county,  April  5,  1827.  His  father, 
Henry  Bradley,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  of  Yates  county,  was  an  avowed 
Abolitionist,  and  in  1846  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  Governor  of  the 
State.  Having  acquired  a  liberal  preparatory  education,  Mr.  Bradley  graduated 
at  Hamilton  College,  and,  after  completing  a  course  of  legal  studies,  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession  as  attorney-at-law  in  New  York  city.  He  has 
been  President  of  the  village  of  Dobb’s  Ferry  and  of  its  Board  of  Education 
continuously  for  several  years.  He  is  also  Receiver  of  the  Mutual  Benefit  Savings 
Bank  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Bradley  is  a  Republican,  and  was  the  candidate 
of  that  party  for  Member  of  Congress  in  the  Westchester  District  in  1868.  In 
1872  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Convention,  and  in  1876  a 
candidate  for  Presidential  Elector.  Mr.  Bradley  was  Member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1879,  from  the  Second  District  of  Westchester  county,  serving  on  the  Committees 
on  Banks  and  Public  Education.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880,  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws  and  Banks,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  also  on  the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 
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Hon.  NATHAN  BRIDGES, 

r^HE  representative  of  the  Second  District  of  Otsego  county  in  the  Assemblies 
of  1 879  and  18S0,  was  born  of  American  parentage,  at  Vienna,  Oneida 
county,  October  2,  1839.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Delaware 
Literary  Institute,  he  first  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  but  later  adopted 
the  profession  of  law,  in  the  successful  practice  of  which  he  is  now  established 
in  the  town  of  Morris,  where  he  resides.  August  7,  1861,  he  enlisted  in  the 
Union  Army,  in  the  Third  New  York  Cavalry,  and  after  participating  in  the 
battle  of  Goldsborough  and  other  engagements,  was  discharged  on  account  of 
physical  disability  in  February,  1863.  Mr.  Bridges  has  always  identified  himself 
with  the  Republican  party,  and  has  held  various  local  positions  of  responsibility 
and  honor.  He  was  Town  Clerk  in  1866,  Justice  of  the  Peace  two  terms,  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1872  and  in  1877  and  1878.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1879,  Hr.  Bridges  acted  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  General 
Laws  and  Federal  Relations  ;  in  the  ensuing  House,  as  member  of  the  Committees 
on  General  Laws  and  Militia,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Printing. 


Hon.  ZENAS  G.  BULLOCK, 

OF  Allegany,  the  representative  of  the  First  District  of  Cattaraugus  county  in 
the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  of  American  parentage  at  Almond,  Allegany 
county,  December  5,  1840.  He  obtained  the  greater  part  of  his  education  at  the 
Rogersville  Seminary,  Steuben  county,  and  during  several  years  of  his  life  worked 
on  a  farm  and  taught  school.  In  August,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
One  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth  Regiment,  New  Yrork  Volunteers,  and  served  until 
the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  In  1865  he  entered  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Michigan  University,  and  graduated  therefrom  March  27,  1867.  In  the 
ensuing  month  of  May  he  established  himself  as  a  physician  in  the  town  of  Alle¬ 
gany.  Mr.  Bullock  was  always  a  Republican.  He  was  Supervisor  of  Allegany  in 
1876,  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880  by  a  flattering  majority,  and  served  in 
that  House  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Indian 
Affairs,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health.  Mr.  Bullock  died 
in  New  YMrk  city  March  27,  1882. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  R.  CASE 


OF  West  Bloomfield,  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  western  New  York, 
was  born  at  Canandaigua  July  n,  1824.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  Ontario  county,  and  were  all,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  devoted  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Canandaigua 
Academy,  Mr.  Case  taught  school  for  three  winters,  and  afterward  was  for  six 
years  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business.  Later  he  became  a  farmer  and  has  for 
many  years  been  extensively  and  successfully  connected  with  agricultural  interests. 
He  is  at  present  President  of  the  Sheep  Breeders’  and  Wool  Growers’  Association 
of  Ontario  and  Livingston  counties ;  he  is  also  President  of  the  County  Sunday 
School  Association,  in  which  position  he  has  been  particularly  active  and  efficient. 
H  e  is  likewise  well  known  for  his  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  tern- 
perance.  Previous  to  1856  Mr.  Case  was  a  Democrat,  but  since  that  time  he  has 
been  devoted  to  the  Republican  party.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1879  from  the  then  Second  District  of  Ontario  county,  serving  on  the  Committees 
on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Expenditures 
of  the  Executive  Department.  Re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  he  acted  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens,  and 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations. 
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Hon.  AZRO  CHASE 


OF  Chaseville,  Member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1878,  1879  anc^  1880  from  the 
Second  District  of  Otsego  county,  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  that  county, 
August  22.  1836,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place  and  at 

Hartwick  Seminary.  His  father,  the  late  George  W.  Chase,  was  a  Member  of  the 
Thirty-third  Congress,  and  one  of  the  pioneer  directors  of  the  Albany  and  Susque¬ 
hanna  railroad.  Mr.  Azro  Chase  was  formerly  superintendent  of  a  leather  factory, 
but  for  many  years  has  been  extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  farming,  and 
is  prominently  identified  with  the  agricultural  interests  of  Otsego  county,  having 
been  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  General  Superintendent  of  the  Schenevus  Valley 

Agricultural  Society,  and  now  acting  as  its  President.  In  1869  he  was  also  a 
Director  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  railroad.  In  politics  Mr.  Chase  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  in  1874  and  1875  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Maryland. 
During  his  three  terms  of  office  in  the  Assembly  he  served  on  various  important 
committees;  in  1878  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Expenditures  of 
the  House,  and  Joint  Library;  in  1879  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Agri¬ 

culture,  Apportionments,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies;  and  in  1880  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Federal  Relations,  and  as 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  SAMUEL  A.  CHILDS, 

THE  representative  of  the  county  of  Cortland  in  the  Assembly  of  i88o,  was 
born,  of  American  parents,  at  Owego,  Tioga  county.  New  York,  January 
25,  1830.  After  completing  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  State  and  at  the  Cortland  Academy,  he  accepted  a  position 
as  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  following  this  vocation  for  several  seasons,  but 
finally  abandoning  it  to  engage  in  agricultural  pursuits.  Formerly  a  Whig  in  politics, 
Mr.  Childs  united  with  the  Republican  party  as  soon  as  it  was  organized,  in  1856. 
During  the  Rebellion  he  served  on  the  War  Committee  of  his  town,  and  was 
enrolling  officer  for  the  towns  of  Scott  and  Preble.  In  1863  he  received  the 
appointment  of  Deputy  Marshal,  filling  that  position  during  the  draft  at  Syracuse. 
Always  active  in  politics,  he  has  held  many  local  positions,  having  served  as  Town 
Clerk,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Scott,  holding  the  last 
position  for  nine  years,  and  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1877.  In  1862, 
while  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  Mr.  Childs  introduced  the  first 
resolution  giving  bounties  to  volunteers  in  Cortland  county.  Being  promoted  from 
the  Legislature  of  the  county  to  that  of  the  State,  he  served  as  member  of  the 
Assembly  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his  constituents.  He  was  a 
working  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages,  Charitable  and  Religious 
Societies  and  Public  Education, 


Hon.  SMITH  CLARK, 

'T^HE  representative  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Second  District  of 
A  Chautauqua  county,  was  born  in  Silver  Creek,  in  that  county,  of  American 
parentage,  January  3,  1839.  Educated  in  the  common  schools,  he  early  engaged 
in  the  business  of  carriage  making,  in  the  town  of  Silver  Creek,  and  has  ever 
since  followed  the  same  pursuit  in  the  same  place,  thus  being  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  business,  political  and  social  interests  of  his  native  town.  Mr.  Clark  has 
always  been  a  Republican.  For  two  years  he  was  member  of  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  of  the  town  of  Hanover,  and  for  six  years  Postmaster  of  Silver  Creek.  In 
the  Assembly  he  was  an  efficient  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villao-es. 
Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Public  Lands. 
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Hon.  B.  VALENTINE  CLOWES, 

F EMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Second  District  of  Queens 
county,  was  born  February  23,  1831,  at  Hempstead,  in  that  county,  of 
parents  who  had  been  life-long  residents  of  the  town.  Receiving  a  generous 
education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Hempstead  Seminary,  he  early 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  and  civil  engineering.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  \\  ar  of  the  Rebellion  he  resided  in  the  South,  and  was  in  New  Orleans 
when  that  city  surrendered,  in  April,  1862.  During  the  war,  when  it  was  extremely 
hazardous  for  a  southerner  to  sympathize  openly  with  the  North,  he  was  a  pro¬ 
nounced  Unionist,  and  rendered  volunteer  service,  without  pay,  to  the  cause  of 
the  Union  until  February,  1863  After  severing  his  connection  with  the  Northern 
Army,  he  returned  to  his  native  State,  in  which  he  has  since  continued  to  reside. 
Formerly  a  Whig  in  politics,  Mr.  Clowes  united  with  the  Republican  party  at  the 
time  of  its  organization,  in  1856,  and  has  remained  one  of  its  working  members. 
Since  his  return  from  the  South  he  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  many  local  offices, 
having  been  Town  Clerk  in  1875,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  since  January  1,  1877. 
While  in  the  Legislature  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  the  Affairs  of  Villages, 
Game  Laws,  and  Joint  Library. 


Hon.  ALBERT  C.  COMSTOCK, 

OF  Lansingburgh,  was  the  Representative  of  the  Second  District  of  Rensselaer 
county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  serving  as  member  of  the  Committees 
on  General  Laws,  Affairs  of  Cities,  and  Public  Education.  Mr.  Comstock  was  born, 
of  American  parents,  at  Lansingburgh,  September  20,  1845,  and  received  the 

greater  part  of  his  education  at  the  Lansingburgh  Academy  and  Seminary.  He 
afterward  studied  law.  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  since  then  has  been  in  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession  in  his  native  town.  Mr.  Comstock  has 
always  been  a  Republican,  but  previous  to  the  fall  of  1879  had  never  been  a 
candidate  for  any  political  office.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  very 
flattering  majority,  receiving  the  united  vote  of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 

party. 
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Hon.  HENRY  J.  COOKINHAM, 


OF  Utica,  the  Representative  of  the  First  District  of  Oneida  county  in  the 
Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  at  Prospect,  in  that  county,  October  1,  1843. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Albany  county,  of  German  descent,  and  his  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Rev.  John  Farley,  of  Puritan  ancestry.  Mr.  Cookinham  was 
educated  at  common  schools  and  Prospect  Academy,  at  Whitestown  Seminary, 
and  at  the  Hamilton  College  Law  School.  He  also  studied  law  with  Hon. 
Roscoe  Conkling,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1867,  and  is  now  a  successful  and 
prominent  lawyer  in  the  city  of  Utica.  In  1877  and  1878  he  was  President  of 
the  “  Utica  Bar  and  Law  Library  Association,”  and  for  several  years  has  been  a 
Trustee  of  Whitestown  Seminary.  In  politics  Mr.  Cookinham  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  In  1873  he  was  a  candidate  for  Special  Surrogate  of  Oneida  county 
and  was  elected  to  that  office  by  a  majority  of  twenty-three  hundred  votes.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  Cookinham  was  an  able  and  valued  member  of  the  Committees 
on  General  Laws,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  on  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  ALFRED  P.  CRAFTS, 


OF  Wolcott,  the  Representative  of  the  First  District  of  Wayne  county,  in  the 
Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  of  American  parentage,  at  Cherry  Valley, 
Otsego  county,  October  18,  1828.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town  and  at  Rochester,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Union  College, 
where  he  graduated  in  1851.  He  also  graduated  at  Buffalo  Medical  College,  and 
subsequently  enjoyed  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  physician.  For  three  and 
a  half  years  he  held  the  position  of  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army  at  Washington  and  at  Alexandria.  Mr.  Crafts  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but 
subsequently  became  a  Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1880,  serving  most  acceptably  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Health,  Claims,  Civil 
Divisions,  and  on  Manufacture  of  Salt.  He  died  at  Wolcott  December  18,  1880. 
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Hon.  OSCAR  H.  CURTIS, 


OF  Oxford,  Member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  from  Chenango  county, 
was  born  at  Norwich,  in  that  county,  March  25,  1832.  He  received  a  liberal 
preparatory  course  of  education  at  the  academies  of  Gilbertsville,  Norwich  and 
Oxford,  and  entered  Union  College  as  a  university  student,  graduating  from  that 
institution  in  1 8 sS.  For  two  years  after  leaving  college  he  taught  the  languages  and 
higher  mathematics  in  Oxford  Academy.  Later  he  read  law  with  Henry  R.  Mygatt 
and  Henry  Van  Der  Lyn  of  Oxford,  and  since  the  close  of  the  war  has  been 
practicing  his  profession  at  Oxford.  In  1862  Mr.  Curtis  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army,  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourteenth  Regiment.  New  York  Volunteers,  serv¬ 
ing  as  Captain  and  Major,  and  participating  in  some  of  the  severest  engagements 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  death,  having 
several  horses  shot  under  him  at  Winchester  and  Cedar  Creek,  and  displayed  great 
coolness  and  bravery  on  the  field  of  battle.  On  several  occasions  he  was  detailed 
as  Judge  Advocate,  once  as  Provost  Marshal,  and  was  frequently  assigned  to  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility  and  honor.  Mr.  Curtis’  early  political  affiliations  were  with  the 
Democratic  party,  but  in  recent  years  he  has  acted  in  harmony  with  Republicans. 
He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  Oxford  from  1868  to  1875,  Special  County  Judge 
of  Chenango  county  four  years,  and  Loan  Commissioner  three  years.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1879  he  served  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and 
Religious  Societies,  Game  Laws,  and  Grievances ;  in  1880  as  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  General  Laws,  and  Banks,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charitable 
and  Religious  Societies. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  CUSHING, 


'  I  ^HE  Representative  of  the  Eighteenth  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
^  York  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  in  Ireland,  May  22,  1839,  and 

educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  country.  He  early  learned  the 

trade  of  stone-cutter,  and  has  carried  on  that  business  successfully  for  many  years. 
Since  November,  1869,  he  has  held  the  rank  of  Captain,  commanding  Company 
F,  in  the  famous  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  From  June,  1877,  to  March,  1878,  and  from  May,  1878,  to  January, 
1879,  he  Held  the  office  of  Inspector  in  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cushing  is  an  earnest  Democrat,  but  although  he  has 

always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  he  has  not  been  an  active  participant 
in  politics  and  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office,  until  the  fall  of  1879, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he  served  as  member  of  the 

Committees  on  Insurance  and  State  Prisons. 


Hon.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS, 


WHO  represented  the  First  District  of  Steuben  county  in  the  Assembly  of 
1880,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  in  Sherburne,  Chenango  county,  October 
5,  1820.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Sherburne  Academy,  he 
engaged  in  mercantile  business  as  soon  as  his  school  days  were  finished.  In  1849 
and  1850  he  represented  the  town  of  Urbana  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Steuben  county,  and  for  many  years  held  the  position  of  Postmaster  of  the  village 
of  Hammondsport.  During  the  war  he  was  active  in  enlisting  men  and  procuring 

bounties  for  them.  Formerly  a  Henry  Clay  Whig,  he  united  with  the  Republican 

party  when  it  was  organized,  and  has  remained  one  of  its  enthusiastic  members. 
Mr.  Davis  is  a  prominent  citizen  of  Steuben  county,  and  is  highly  esteemed  by 
those  who  know  him  best.  He  is  careful  and  conscientious  in  discharge  of  the 

o 

duties  imposed  upon  him,  and  in  the  Assembly  was  a  valued  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Insurance,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Joint  Library. 
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* 


Hon.  GEORGE  B.  DEANE,  Sr., 


OP  New  York  city,  was  born  in  Albany,  May  27,  1818.  Since  he  was  two 
years  of  age  he  has  resided  in  New  York  city,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  metropolis.  In  former  years  he  was  connected  with  the 

insurance  and  real  estate  business,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  carting,  forwarding 

and  storage  business.  In  politics  Mr.  Deane  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  since 

1858  has  been  a  Republican,  and  has  been  quite  prominent  in  the  councils  of  his 
party,  frequently  representing  his  District  in  the  National,  State  and  local  con¬ 
ventions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1879  from  the  Ninth  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  acting  on  the  Committees  on  General  Laws 
and  State  Charitable  Institutions.  His  son,  George  B.  Deane,  Jr.,  represented 

the  same  District  in  the  Assembly  of  1874.  Mr.  Deane,  Sr.,  was  re-elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1880  by  a  large  plurality,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Affairs  of  Cities  and  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Grievances. 


Hon.  JAMES  A.  DOUGLASS, 

WHO  represented  the  Second  District  of  Oneida  county  in  the  Assembly  of 
1880,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  at  Holland  Patent,  in  that  county, 
October  23,  1837.  After  completing  his  education,  which  was  received  in  the 

common  schools  of  his  native  State,  at  the  Whitestown  Seminary,  and  at  the  State 
Normal  School  at  Albany,  in  1858,  he  was  engaged  for  a  few  years  in  farming 

and  teaching,  but  is  now  extensively  interested  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar 
and  lumber.  Always  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics,  he  has  been  a  recognized 
worker  in  the  Republican  party  for  many  years ;  and,  although  not  a  seeker  after 
office,  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  many  local  positions.  During  the  years  1869, 
1870,  1871,  1872  and  1873,  he  was  Collector  of  the  town  of  Augusta,  and  repre¬ 
sented  the  same  town  on  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Oneida  county  in  1874 

and  1875.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public 

Health,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Game  Laws. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  H.  DUELL, 


THE  son  of  R.  Holland  Duell,  ex-Congressman  and  ex-United  States  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Patents,  was  born  at  Cortland,  Cortland  county,  April  13,  1850. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Cortlandville  Academy,  Hamilton  College  and  Hamilton 
College  Law  School,  graduating  from  the  College  fifth  in  his  class  in  1871,  and 
from  the  Law  School  in  1872.  Immediately  after  his  admission  to  the  Bar  he 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  city.  In  1875  and  1876  he 
was  Examiner  in  the  United  States  Patent  Office;  and  during  the  exciting  Presi¬ 
dential  campaign  of  1876,  he  held  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Republican 

General  Committee  of  New  York  city.  He  received  the  Republican  nomination 
for  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Thirteenth  District  of  New  York  city  in  1877; 
and,  although  he  did  not  obtain  the  certificate  of  election,  the  seat  was  awarded 
to  him  late  in  the  session.  In  1879  he  was  nominated  to  the  Assembly  again, 
and  was  incontestably  elected,  running  four  hundred  ahead  of  the  State  ticket. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1880,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Two-thirds  and 

Three-fifths  Bills,  and  also  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  Privileges 

and  Elections,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  JOHN  D.  ELLIS, 

'  |AHE  Representative  in  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Second  District  of 
Jefferson  county,  was  born,  of  New  England  parentage,  in  Le  Ray  in  that 
county,  May  23,  1834.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Evans  Mills 
Academy,  Mr.  Ellis  early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  is  now  a  banker  and 
farmer  at  Antwerp,  where  he  resides.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He  was 

Treasurer  of  the  Soldier’s  Relief  P'und  in  his  town,  raising  and  paying  to  soldiers 
and  their  families  over  $20,000,  advancing  at  times  from  his  own  funds  large  sums 
of  money  that  were  afterward  refunded  by  the  town.  He  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  official  position  except  that  of  Supervisor,  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  from 
a  district  usually  Republican  by  about  six  hundred  majority.  Mr.  Ellis  served  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Game  Laws.  He 

was  renominated  by  acclamation,  but  declined. 
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Hon.  HARVEY  D.  FERRIS, 

'  I  ^HE  Representative  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  First  District  of  Cayuga 
county,  was  born  at  Ira,  in  that  county,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1826. 
His  education  was  received  in  the  common  and  select  schools  of  his  native  place  , 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  left  his  home  for  the  West.  For  two  years  he 
lived  in  Illinois;  but  in  1850,  during  the  excitement  incident  to  the  discovery  of 
gold  on  the  Pacific  coast,  he  went  overland  to  California,  where,  for  three  years, 
he  was  successfully  engaged  in  mining  pursuits.  Since  his  return  to  New  York, 
he  has  devoted  himself  to  agriculture.  In  1861,  1862  and  1872,  he  represented 
the  town  of  Ira  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Cayuga  county.  In  1879  he  was 
nominated  to  the  Assembly  and  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  one  thousand  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven,  although  his  predecessor  received  a  plurality  of  only  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five.  Mr.  Ferris  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  on  the  dissolution 
of  that  party  in  1856,  he  became  a  Republican.  While  in  the  Assembly  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  State  Prisons, 
and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  OLIVER  FISKE, 

WHO  represented  Richmond  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  of 
New  England  parents,  at  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  in  1834.  Educated  in 
the  common  schools  of  his  native  State  and  at  the  Derby  Academy,  he  early 
discovered  that  an  active  business  life  had  more  attractions  for  him  than  any  of 
the  professions,  and  he,  therefore,  became  a  banker  and  broker.  During  the 
years  from  1873  to  1877,  he  held  the  position  of  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Southern  District  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Although  an  earnest  Republican, 
Mr.  Fiske  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  1879  by  a  majority  of  nearly  five  hun¬ 
dred  in  a  county  usually  Democratic  by  a  decisive  vote.  He  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Banks,  Public  Printing,  Public  Health,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  JAMES  FITZGERALD, 

WHO  represented  the  First  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in 

the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born,  of  Irish  parents,  in  Ireland,  May  9,  1823. 

After  completing  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of 

his  native  country,  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  arriving  at  New  York  in 
October,  1847.  For  a  few  years  after  settling  in  New  York  city,  he  was  engaged 
in  various  speculations,  but  is,  at  present,  extensively  engaged  in  the  real  estate 
business.  As  soon  as  he  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
connected  himself  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  since  remained  one  of  its 
active  members.  He  has  been  called  upon  to  fill  many  local  positions.  He  held 

the  office  of  School  Trustee  in  1861,  and  in  1872  was  chosen  to  represent  his 
ward  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  city.  In  the  Legislature  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing  and  Claims. 


Hon.  GEORGE  B.  GIBBS, 

ONE  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born,  of  Irish 
parentage,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  25,  1854.  After  the  completion 
of  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  city, 
he  accepted  the  position  of  Clerk  in  the  Port  Warden’s  Office  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  for  a  few  years,  and  then  was 

promoted  to  the  position  of  Collector  in  the  same  office.  Although  an  earnest 

and  active  Democrat,  he  was  not  an  office-seeker;  and  until  1879,  "'hen  he  was 
nominated  for  the  office  of  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  had  never  been  a  candidate 
for  any  elective  office.  Mr.  Gibbs  represented  the  Third  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  and  on  Indian  Affairs. 
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Hon.  DAVID  GRAY, 

OF  Utica,  the  Representative  in  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Third  District 
of  Oneida  county,  was  born  at  Deerfield,  in  that  county,  of  Scotch 
parentage,  July  21,  1809.  His  education  was  obtained  at  a  country  school,  and  at 
the  public  schools  of  Utica.  He  was  for  several  years  engaged  in  canal  transpor¬ 
tation,  but  is  at  present  a  farmer  and  also  a  dealer  in  produce.  Previous  to 
1856,  Mr.  Gray  was  a  Whig.  Since  then  he  has  acted  in  harmony  with  the 

Republican  party,  but  never  held  any  public  position  until  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  1880,  serving  in  that  House  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Federal 
Relations,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 


Hon.  HIRAM  GRIGGS, 

1V/T  EMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Second  District  of  Albany 
county,  was  born  at  Schoharie,  Schoharie  county,  New  York,  March  18, 
1836.  After  completing  his  education,  which  was  obtained  at  the  Schoharie 
Academy,  he  began  the  study  of  law  ;  and  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  In  politics,  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and,  during  the  years  from  1867  to  1877,  represented  the  town  of 
Guilderland  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Albany  county,  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  for  two  years.  From  the  Legislature  of  the  county  he  was  promoted 
to  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  and  during  the  years  1878,  1879  and  1880, 
was  a  valued  member  of  the  Assembly.  During  the  session  of  the  Legislature  in 
1878,  Mr.  Griggs  served  on  the  Committees  on  General  Laws,  State  Prisons,  and 
Indian  Affairs;  in  1879,  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General  Laws  and 
the  Committee  to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  pauper  poor  of  the  State,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths 
Bills.  In  1880,  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  Grievances,  and  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  EDWARD  GROSSE, 

THE  Representative  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Tenth  District  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Dresden,  Germany,  January  16, 
1845.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  served  as  a  printer's 
apprentice  for  five  years,  as  soon  as  his  school  days  were  completed.  A  year 
after  his  apprenticeship  had  ceased,  he  accepted  the  position  of  Private  Secretary 
and  Stenographer  to  Dr.  Alfred  Edmund  Brehm,  a  German  Naturalist,  Author 
and  Traveler.  In  this  capacity  he  was  employed  for  three  years,  accompanying 

Dr.  Brehm  to  the  Northern  Seas  in  the  interest  of  the  Berlin  Aquarium.  While 

he  was  acting  as  Dr.  Brehm’s  Private  Secretary,  he  found  time  to  contribute  many 
articles  to  political,  stenographic  and  other  periodicals ;  and,  although  still  a  young 
man,  he  was  recognized  as  a  thinker,  in  the  Capital  of  Saxony.  In  1869  he  came 
to  this  country  and  settled  in  New  York  city,  where  he  worked  at  the  printers’ 
trade  until  he  obtained  a  reporter’s  position  on  the  Arbeiter  Union ,  a  German  daily. 
During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1872  he  became  City  Editor  of  the  Oestliche 
Post ,  a  Republican  daily  which  existed  only  during  the  years  1872  and  1873.  After 
the  demise  of  this  paper,  he  was  connected  editorially  with  the  New  Yorker  Presse 
and  the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung,  and  at  the  same  time  began  the  study  of 
law.  His  legal  studies  occupied  him  during  the  day,  and  his  evenings  were  devoted 
to  editorial  work.  He  soon  discovered  that  his  double  duties  were  proving  too 

great  a  tax  upon  his  strength,  and  he  abandoned  journalism  to  devote  himself 

entirely  to  the  law.  In  1878  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  he  has  since 

been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  An  Independent  in 
politics,  Mr.  Grosse  had  never  taken  an  active  part  in  any  campaign  previous  to 
his  own.  He  was  nominated  to  the  Assembly  by  the  German  Independent  Citizens 
Association  of  his  district,  and,  although  only  five  days  in  the  field,  he  was  elected 
by  a  large  plurality.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  Com¬ 

mittees  on  Public  Education,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Engrossed  Bills.  Two 
of  the  bills  which  he  drew  and  advocated — the  bill  to  reduce  the  fare  on  the 
elevated  railroads  of  New  York  city  to  five  cents,  and  the  bill  to  abolish  the 
manufacturing  of  segars  in  tenement  houses  —  although  applicable  to  New  York 
city  only,  aroused  a  wide-spread  interest  throughout  the  whole  State,  formed  cam¬ 
paign  issues  in  a  great  many  districts,  and  were  re-introduced  into  the  Legislatures 
of  1881  and  1882. 
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Hon.  HENRY  POWERS  GWINUP, 


OF  Luzerne,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Plattsburgh,  Clinton  county, 
New  York,  June  7,  1827.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 

place,  he  for  some  years  followed  the  business  .of  lumberman,  but  is  at  present 
an  attorney  and  counselor  at  law.  In  August,  1862,  he  enlisted  in  the  Union 
Army  as  a  private  in  Company  G,  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  Regiment,  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  served  three  years  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  First  Sergeant,  and  later  to  that  of  Lieutenant;  he  assisted 
at  the  siege  of  Suffolk,  Virginia,  and  participated  in  the  operations  before  Richmond 
and  Petersburg  until  February,  1865,  when  he  was  discharged  by  reason  of  ill-health 
consequent  upon  injuries  received  in  the  service.  Mr.  Gwinup  for  some  years 
sympathized  with  the  Republican  party,  but  since  1877  has  been  a  Democrat. 
He  was  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  two  terms,  and  has 
held  several  other  town  offices  in  Luzerne.  In  the  fall  of  1879,  he  was  elected 

the  Representative  from  Warren  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  and  served 
in  that  House  on  the  Committees  on  Claims,  Civil  Divisions,  and  Two-thirds 
and  Three-fifths  Bills. 


Hon.  EDWARD  P.  HAGAN, 

OF  New  York  city,  was  the  Representative  of  the  Sixteenth  District  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880.  He 
was  born,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  New  York  city,  November  1,  1846,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Metropolis.  He  was  for  some  years 
engaged  as  a  clerk,  but  afterward  became  interested  in  the  real  estate  and  liquor 

business.  In  politics  Mr.  Hagan  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  never  a 

candidate  for  political  office  previous  to  the  election  in  1878.  As  Member  of 

the  Assembly  of  1879,  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  Claims, 

and  Federal  Relations.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  in  opposition  to 
the  Tammany  candidate,  and  acted  in  that  House  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Militia,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 
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Hon.  ROBERT  GRANT  HAVENS, 

MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  Schoharie  county,  was  born,  of 
American  parentage,  in  Albany,  February  7,  1837.  He  received  his  early 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  Jefferson,  Schoharie  county,  and  afterward 
removed  to  Walworth  county,  Wisconsin,  where  for  two  years  he  worked  at  his 
trade  of  carpenter  and  joiner.  In  1861,  he  commenced  reading  medicine  in  the 
office  of  the  late  J.  H.  Armsby,  M.  D.,  and  Dr.  Alden  March  of  Albany.  He 
served  eight  months  as  Acting  Medical  Cadet  in  the  Military  Hospital  at  Albany, 
under  Surgeon-General  Vanderpoel,  and  subsequently  graduated  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  In  August,  1864,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Thirty-ninth  Regiment  of  the  New  York  State  Volunteers;  he  was  placed  on 
detached  service,  and  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Commissary-Sergeant, 
and  was  discharged  May  9,  1865.  He  then  established  himself  as  a  physician  in 
Jefferson,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  successful  practice  of  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Mr.  Havens  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  held  the  office  of  Coroner 
from  1869  to  1871.  As  Member  of  Assembly,  he  served  on  the  important  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Railroads,  Roads  and  Bridges,  Public  Health,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 


Hon.  CHARLES  R  INGERSOLL, 

OF  Westfield,  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880  from  the  First 
District  of  Chautauqua  county,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  at  Ellington, 
in  that  county,  March  7,  1841.  Educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the 
Ellington  Academy,  Mr.  Ingersoll  for  several  years  was  engaged  in  teaching 
school,  but  for  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  been  extensively  interested  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  Mr.  Ingersoll  has  always  been  a  Republican.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1879,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  and  Engrossed  Bills, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
he  acted  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  and  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  also  as  Chairman 
of  the  Special  Committee  to  investigate  the  Dannemora  Railroad  Lease. 
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Hon.  ARCHIBALD  KENNEDY, 

OF  York,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  Livingston  county,  was  born, 
of  Scotch  parentage,  in  York,  in  that  county,  August  3,  1830.  He  received 
his  early  education  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  at  the  Geneseo  Academy,  and  at  the 
Lima  Seminary,  and  completed  his  studies  at  Yale  College.  He  has  always  followed 
the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  and  is  at  present  extensively  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  In  politics  Mr.  Kennedy  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  since  its  organization 
he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Republican  party,  and  has  frequently  been  called 
by  that  party  in  his  own  district  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was 
elected  Town  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  1853,  a  position  he  held  until 
the  office  was  abolished.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1857  to  1869;  a 
member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  for  ten  years,  and  for  three  years 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  1869  and  1879  he  was  a  Delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  Convention.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  a  member  of  the 

Assemblies  of  1872  and  1873  from  Livingston  county,  serving  both  years  on  the 
important  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  also  on  the  Committees  on 
Public  Printing  and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Railroads,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims. 


Hon.  PETER  D.  LeFEVER, 

OF  Kingston,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Rosendale,  Ulster  county, 
May  23,  1823.  Educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the  New  Paltz 
Academy,  he  was  early  reared  a  farmer,  and  has  since  successfully  pursued  that 
occupation.  In  politics  Mr.  LeFever  is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  was  elected  a 
Supervisor  of  Rosendale  in  1858  and  i860,  and  County  Clerk  in  1873,  an  office 
he  held  for  three  years.  In  the  fall  of  1879  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  1880  from  the  Second  District  of  Ulster  county,  and  served  in  that  House  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Civil  Divisions,  Agriculture,  and  Privileges  and 
Elections. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  LIDDLE, 

WHO  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Albany 
county,  was  born,  of  Scotch-Irish  parentage,  in  the.  town  of  Duanesburgh, 
Schenectady  county,  on  the  28th  of  January,  1839.  He  was  educated  in  the  com¬ 
mon  and  select  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  1856  he  went  to  Amsterdam,  and 
for  three  years  was  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  and  grocery  store  in  that  place.  In 
1859,  in  connection  with  other  gentlemen,  he  established  the  New  York  Store  of 
Amsterdam.  While  engaged  in  this  business  he  opened  a  clothing  store  known 
as  the  Great  Wardrobe,  and  in  1868  he  purchased  a  large  dairy  farm  in  Albany 
county,  which  he  still  manages  and  on  which  he  keeps  an  extensive  dairy.  Mr. 
Liddle  is  now  a  coal  dealer  in  Amsterdam.  He  is  a  Republican. 


Hon.  DAVID  LINDSAY, 

THE  Representative,  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  of  the  Eighth  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  November 
22,  1841.  After  completing  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  city,  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  business,  and 
has  since  followed  that  occupation,  being  at  present  employed  in  a  wholesale 
hardware  house.  A  Republican  in  politics,  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest 
in  political  campaigns,  having  served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican  General 
Committee  of  Kings  county,  of  which  Committee  he  was  Secretary  in  1879.  In 
1861,  when  the  Nation  called  for  aid  from  her  sons,  Mr.  Lindsay  responded  to 
the  call  by  enlisting  in  the  Fifty-third  Regiment  of  New  York  State  Volunteers, 
remaining  in  the  service  until  the  Regiment  was  disbanded.  During  his  military 
life  he  served  in  the  expedition  of  General  Burnside  into  North  Carolina.  While 
in  the  Leeislature  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Naviea- 
tion,  Claims,  Petitions  of  Aliens,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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Hon.  JOSEPH  J.  McAVOY, 

A  /T EMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Nineteenth  District  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  was  born,  of  Irish  parents,  in  that  city,  April 
1 6,  1849.  After  obtaining  a  liberal  education  at  Manhattan  College,  he  became 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Excise  of  New  York  city,  occupying  the  position 
of  Excise  Inspector.  Receiving  an  offer  of  a  clerkship  in  a  mercantile  business, 
he  severed  his  connection  with  the  Board  of  Excise  to  accept  it,  and  has  since 
remained  in  that  situation.  Although  always  taking  an  active  interest  in  politics 
and  political  campaigns,  Mr.  McAvoy  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  elective  office 
previous  to  his  nomination  for  member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879.  In  politics  he 
has  always  acted  with  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  been  connected  with  the 
Tammany  Hall  organization  in  New  York  city.  While  in  the  Legislature  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Federal  Relations  and  Game  Laws. 


Hon.  GEORGE  McCABE, 

OF  Cold  Spring,  was  the  Representative  from  Putnam  county  in  the  Assembly 
of  1880,  serving  in  that  House  on  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  State  Charitable  Institutions,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Expenditures 
of  the  Executive  Department.  Mr.  McCabe  was  born  at  Philipstown,  Putnam 
county,  July  6,  1838;  his  parents  being  natives  of  this  State.  Educated  in  the 
public  and  select  schools  of  his  native  place,  his  early  manhood  was  passed  upon 
a  farm,  but  he  is  at  present .  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant.  Mr.  McCabe  has 
always  been  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  county  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1870,  1871,  1877,  1878  and  1880,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  flattering 
majority. 
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Hon.  JOHN  T.  McDONALD, 

'  I  ^HE  Representative,  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  of  the  Twenty-second  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Highwoods,  Ulster  county, 
New  York,  January  1,  1846.  Receiving  an  education  in  the  common  schools  of 
his  native  town,  and  at  the  Cooper  Union  Evening  School,  he  began  to  learn 
the  stone-cutter's  trade  before  his  school  days  were  completed.  For  three  years  he 
worked  as  a  journeyman  stone-cutter,  and  then,  in  1867,  moved  to  New  York  city, 
where  he  has  since  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  sale  of  North  River  blue 
stone.  Mr.  McDonald  is  a  life-long  Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  never  a 
candidate  for  any  elective  or  other  office  until  he  received  the  nomination  for 
member  of  Assembly  in  1879.  In  the  Legislature  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  ARTHUR  D.  MEAD, 

A /TEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  Schenectady  county,  was  born  in 
Duanesburgh,  in  that  county,  March  29,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the 

common  schools,  at  the  Hudson  River  Institute,  and  at  Eastman’s  Commercial 
College  at  Poughkeepsie,  and  engaged  in  business  as  a  carriage  manufacturer  in 
the  village  of  Quaker  Street.  Mr.  Mead  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  Democrat, 
and  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1875  and  1877,  the  latter 
year  being  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was  an  influential  member  of  the  Assembly 
of  1878,  and  in  addition  to  the  regular  committee  service,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Special  Committee  on  Normal  Schools.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880  Mr.  Mead  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Agriculture,  and  State  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions.  He  now  resides  at  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  county. 
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Hon.  GERRIT  SMITH  MILLER, 

A/TEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  Madison  county,  was  born,  of 
American  parentage,  at  Cazenovia,  January  30,  1845,  and  is  a  grandson 
of  the  late  Gerrit  Smith.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  schools  of 
Boston,  completing  his  studies  at  Harvard  College,  where  he  graduated  in  1869. 
He  is  at  present  extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
resides  in  the  town  of  Peterboro.  In  politics  Mr.  Miller  has  always  been  a 
Republican,  and  has  represented  the  town  of  Smithfield  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors. 
As  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Militia, 
Federal  Relations,  Civil  Divisions,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  EDWARD  MITCHELL, 

WHO  represented  the  Twenty-first  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 

York  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born  in  New  York  city  April  15, 

1842.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Columbia  College  Grammar  School, 

Columbia  College  and  Columbia  College  Law  School,  graduating  from  the  College 
in  1861  and  from  the  Law  School  in  1865.  Immediately  after  completing  his 
legal  studies,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession,  which  he  has  since  actively 
followed.  Among  the  offices  he  has  held  are  those  of  Secretary  of  the  Bar 

Association  of  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Treasurer  of  the  Bar  Association  of 
New  York  city,  and  Trustee  of  Columbia  College,  being  chosen  to  the  last 

position  in  January,  1880.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  acted  as  counsel  in  many  important 

litigations.  and  was  selected  as  the  legal  member  of  the  Committee  of  Three, 

appointed  to  determine  the  compensation  that  should  be  given  by  the  Elevated 
Railroad  Company  for  damages  done  on  South  Fifth  avenue.  Always  a  Republican 
in  politics,  he  was  nominated  for  member  of  the  Assembly,  by  that  party,  in 

1866,  but  was  defeated,  although  he  contested  the  seat  in  the  House.  In  the 
Legislature  of  1880,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Banks, 
and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  P.  MOOERS, 

OF  Plattsburgh,  was  the  Representative  from  Clinton  county,  in  the  Assemblies 
of  1878,  1879  and  1880.  He  served  in  1878  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  State  Prisons,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  and  Internal  Affairs;  in  1879  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
State  Prisons,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  in  1880  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Banks,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Library.  Mr. 
Mooers  was  born  at  Plattsburgh,  January  9,  1824,  was  educated  at  the  Plattsburgh 
Academy,  and  is  engaged  in  business  at  Plattsburgh  as  a  druggist.  He  was 
originally  a  Whig,  but  has  been  for  many  years  a  Republican,  and  has  held 
numerous  local  trusts  of  responsibility.  In  1854  and  1863  he  was  elected  to  the 
office  of  County  Treasurer;  he  has  been  three  times  appointed  Railroad  Commis¬ 
sioner  for  the  town  of  Plattsburgh,  and  is  at  present  Water  Commissioner  of 
Plattsburgh,  President  of  its  Board  of  Education,  and  a  Director  in  the  First 
National  Bank. 


Hon.  JULES  O’BRIEN, 


WHO  represented  the  First  Distrigt  of  Erie  county,  in  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
was  born,  of  Irish  parents,  in  the  Province  of  Canada,  May  24,  1855. 
Coming  to  Buffalo  at  an  early  age,  he  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools 
and  at  the  St.  Joseph’s  College  of  that  city.  For  a  short  time  after  leaving  college 
he  was  employed  as  a  machinist,  but  abandoned  that  occupation  to  accept  a 
clerkship,  which  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  election  as  member  of  Assembly.  Mr. 
O’Brien  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  on  the  Republican  ticket,  in  a  district  that 
had  always  been  heavily  Democratic.  An  active  and  energetic  Republican,  he  was 
one  of  the  youngest  men  ever  sent  to  the  Legislature  from  Western  New  York, 
and  during  his  term  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  State  Prisons,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  PATRICK 


O’CONNOR, 


'  I  ^HE  Representative,  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Sixth  District  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Ireland,  March  16,  1834. 

Leaving  his  native  country  when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  he  came  to  America, 
where  for  a  few  years  he  was  engaged  in  farming.  While  still  a  young  man 
he  abandoned  this  pursuit  to  learn  the  blacksmith’s  trade,  following  that  occupation 
until  he  engaged  in  the  liquor  business,  in  which  he  still  continues.  In  politics 
Mr.  O’Connor  has  always  been  a  strong  Democrat,  and,  although  taking  an  active 
part  in  all  political  campaigns,  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  office  before  1879, 
except  in  1857,  when  he  was  defeated  for  the  position  of  Assistant  Alderman 
of  his  ward.  The  schools  of  Ireland  afforded  him  his  education,  which  was 
necessarily  limited  on  account  of  the  early  age  at  which  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  home  and  enter  upon  an  active  business  career.  In  the  Legislature,  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Claims,  and  Civil  Divisions 


Hon.  ALBERT  PARKER, 

WHO  represented  the  county  of  Greene  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born, 
of  American  parents,  at  Coxsackie,  in  that  county,  February  20,  1843. 
Receiving  a  liberal  education  at  the  Hudson  River  Institute,  and  Eastman’s  Business 
College,  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  he  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business  as  soon 
as  his  school  days  were  completed,  and  has  succeeded  in  establishing  an  extensive 
coal  and  lumber  trade  in  his  native  town.  In  politics  Mr.  Parker  has  always  been 
an  active  Democrat,  and  has  represented  the  town  of  Coxsackie  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Greene  county.  With  the  exception  of  the  supervisorship,  he  had 
never  been  a  candidate  for  any  elective  office  until  nominated  for  the  office  of 
member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Internal  Affairs,  and  Roads  and  Bridges. 
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Hon.  CORNELIUS  PITCHER, 

OF  Poughkeepsie,  represented  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880  the  Second 
District  of  Dutchess  county,  serving  in  1879  on  the  Committees  on  Public 
Lands  and  Petitions  of  Aliens,  and  in  1880  on  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  Federal  Relations,  and  Expenditures 
of  the  Executive  Department.  Mr.  Pitcher  was  born  December  7,  1828,  of  Amer¬ 
ican  parentage,  at  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  county,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  place.  In  early  life  he  was  a  farmer;  later  he  engaged  in 
the  commission  business,  but  is  now  interested  in  transportation.  Mr.  Pitcher  was 
originally  a  Whig,  but  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization  of  that  party. 
He  has  been  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Pine  Plains  for  three  years,  and  Sheriff 
of  Dutchess  county,  and  has  held  various  other  local  offices  of  responsibility. 


Hon.  ALPHEUS  POTTS 

WAS  born,  of  American  parents,  at  Bethel,  Sullivan  county,  New  York, 
February  6,  1838.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State, 

and  at  the  Liberty  Normal  Institute,  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  as  soon 

as  his  school  days  were  finished ;  and,  since  his  admission  to  the  bar,  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Jeffersonville,  Sullivan  county. 
Always  a  Republican  in  politics,  he.  has  been  chosen  to  fill  various  elective  offices ; 
he  represented  the  town  of  Callicoon  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  his  county  in 
1871,  and  held  the  office  of  District  Attorney  during  the  years  1872,  1S73  and 
1874.  Although  Sullivan  county  elected  a  Democratic  member  of  the  Assembly 
for  1879,  Mr.  Potts  was  returned  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  that  county,  by 

a  plurality  of  nearly  eight  hundred  votes.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on 

Judiciary,  Claims,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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Hon.  La  MOTT  W.  RHODES, 


OF  Troy,  member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  First  District  of  Rensse¬ 
laer  county,  was  born  in  Paris,  Oneida  county,  February  21,  1843.  Fie  received 
his  education  at  the  West  Winfield  Academy,  Fort  Edward  Institute,  and  at  Union 
College,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1866.  In  1867  he  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar,  and  has  since  practiced  law  in  Troy,  having  been  since  1872  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  King  &  Rhodes  in  that  city.  Mr.  Rhodes  is  a  Democrat, 
and  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for  District  Attorney  of  Rensselaer  county  in 
1875  and  1878.  In  1873  he  was  appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Chamberlain  to 
represent  the  city  of  Troy  in  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  was  elected  in  1875  to  the  same  position  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
acting  for  two  years  as  President  of  the  Board.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880  Mr. 
Rhodes  served  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Banks,  and  upon  the  Special 
Committee  to  investigate  the  sale  of  the  Dannemora  railroad.  He  was  elected 
District  Attorney  of  Rensselaer  county  in  1881  for  the  term  of  three  years. 


Hon.  JAMES  A.  ROBERTS, 


WHO  represented  the  Fourth  District  of  Erie  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
was  born,  of  American  parents,  at  Waterboro,  York  county,  Maine,  March 
8,  1847.  He  entered  the  Edward  Little  Institute  at  Auburn,  Maine,  to  prepare 
for  college,  but  left  it  to  enlist  in  the  Seventh  Maine  Battery,  in  which  he  served 
until  the  surrender  of  General  Lee.  The  war  being  ended,  he  returned  to  his 

interrupted  studies,  completing  his  preparatory  course  in  1866,  and  graduating  from 
Bowdoin  College  in  1870.  For  five  years  after  his  graduation  he  was  engaged  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  then  began  the  study 
of  law,  which  profession  he  is  now  practicing.  Mr.  Roberts  has  always  been  a 
Republican  and  has  twice  represented  his  district  in  the  Assembly.  In  1879  he 
represented  the  Third  District  of  Erie  county,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Divisions,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  General 
Laws,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  In  1880  he  was  again  chosen  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Civil  Divisions,  acting  also  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and 
Roads  and  Bridges. 
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Hon.  JOHN  SANDERS, 

OF  Stafford,  was  born  in  England,  February  20,  1822,  and  educated  in  English 
commercial  schools.  He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life  and  was  for  a 
time  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  has  been  for  several  years  a  farmer  and 
dealer  in  country  produce.  In  politics  Mr.  Sanders  was  originally  a  Whig,  but 
since  1856  has  acted  in  harmony  with  the  Republican  party.  He  represented  his 

town  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1875  to  1878,  and  was  Assistant 

Assessor  of  United  States  Revenue  for  the  Twenty-ninth  District  from  1870  to  1872. 
He  represented  Genesee  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1879,  serving  on  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  Villages,  and  Federal  Relations.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of 

1880  by  a  flattering  majority,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and 

Public  Lands,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Villages.  Mr. 
Sanders  died  February  2,  1882. 


Hon.  JEFFERSON  SHERMAN, 


A  DESCENDANT  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Wayne  county,  New  York, 

was  born,  of  New  England  parents,  at  Marion,  in  that  county,  October  20, 

1835.  Although  he  attended  the  common  schools  and  the  Marion  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute  during  a  few  terms,  his  education  was  obtained  chiefly  at  home.  For  twenty 
years  he  was  engaged  in  school  teaching;  and  during  the  years  1861,  1862  and 

1863  he  held  the  position  of  Vice-Principal  of  the  Macedon  Academy,  and  in  1868 

became  its  Principal.  A  series  of  articles  on  the  National  Finances  appeared  from 
his  pen  in  the  Palmyra  Courier  in  1878.  Always  active  in  politics,  Mr.  Sherman 
has  been  called  upon  to  fill  several  local  offices,  and  in  1863  was  elected  School 
Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Wayne  county,  which  district  he  has  rep¬ 
resented  twice  in  the  Legislature  of  the  State.  With  the  exception  of  the  year 
1862,  when  he  supported  the  Liberal  candidates,  he  has  been  an  active  Republican, 
and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  offices  which  he  has  held.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1879  he  was  a  working  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  and  Manu¬ 
facture  of  Salt;  and  in  1880  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  MORGAN  SHUIT, 

yTEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  First  District  of  Orange 
county,  was  born  at  Ridgefield,  Connecticut,  January  21,  1813.  After  com¬ 
pleting  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common  schools,  he  engaged  in 
a  mercantile  business,  but  abandoned  it  to  devote  himself  to  agricultural  interests. 
For  thirty-one  years  he  has  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Orange  county,  and  for  thirty-six  years  he  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of 
the  Peace.  Originally  a  Whig,  he  has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization 
of  that  party.  In  the  Assembly  of  1879  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Roads 
and  Bridges,  State  Prisons,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  1880, 
he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons,  serving  also  on  the 
Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  SLINGERLAND, 

OF  Slingerland,  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  First  District  of 
Albany  county,  was  born  at  New  Scotland,  in  that  county,  November  13, 
1820.  His  father  was  of  Holland  descent  and  his  maternal  ancestors  came  from 
England.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  Albany,  and  is  a 
civil  engineer  and  surveyor.  He  located  the  line  adopted  by  the  Albany  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  railroad  over  the  Helderberg  mountains;  was  Engineer  on  the  new  Federal 
Government  Building  at  Albany,  and  was  appointed  by  the  New  Capitol  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  examine  and  report  as  to  any  defects  in  that  building.  He  is  extensively 
engaged  in  farming,  is  a  noted  breeder  of  thoroughbred  Short  Horn  stock,  and  deals 
largely  in  real  estate.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was  elected  Colonel  in  the  State 
militia,  afterward  held  the  office  of  Division  Judge-Advocate,  and  was  appointed 
Enrollment  Officer  by  Governor  Seymour.  He  also  held  the  office  of  United  States 
Loan  Commissioner  for  the  county  of  Albany.  He  was  Postmaster  at  Slingerland 
for  several  years.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  at  which  the  Republican 
party  was  organized  in  this  State,  and  has  several  times  since  been  a  delegate  from 
his  district  to  State  conventions.  As  Member  of  the  Assembly  Mr.  Slingerland  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Public  Printing. 


Hon.  DANIEL  W.  TALLMADGE, 

MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Eleventh  District  of  Kings  county, 
was  born,  of  American  parents,  at  Malta,  Saratoga  county,  New  York,  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1842.  After  completing  his  education,  which  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  State  and  at  the  Ballston  Spa  Institute,  he  engaged  in 
mercantile  business  in  New  York  city  in  1863,  and  continued  in  these  pursuits 
until  1875.  For  two  years  he  was  connected  with  the  city  government  of  Brooklyn, 
occupying  the  position  of  Chief  Clerk  in  the  tax  office  in  1878  and  1879.  In 
politics  Mr.  Tallmadge  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  as  such  represented  the 
Ninth  District  of  Kings  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1879,  serving  during  that  session 
upon  the  Committees  on  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Internal  Affairs.  He 
was  returned  to  the  Legislature  in  1879,  and  in  the  session  of  1880  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  State  Prisons,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 
He  is  now  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Brooklyn. 


Hon.  NATHANIEL  B.  TERPENY, 

"IV  TEMBER  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Twenty-third  District  of  the  city 
-h  *  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  at  Esopus,  Ulster  county,  New  York, 
February  25,  1809.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  began  to  learn 
the  builder’s  trade  when  only  sixteen  years  of  age.  This  trade  he  followed  for 
forty  years  in  New  York  city,  but  finally  retired  from  it  to  engage  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  An  active  Democrat  in  politics,  he  was  the  candidate  of  that  party  for 
Alderman-at-large  of  New  York  city  in  1875,  and  for  Member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1876.  In  1879  he  was  again  nominated  for  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  elected, 
and  in  the  succeeding  session  of  the  Legislature  served  on  the  Committees  on  Trade 
and  Manufactures,  and  Indian  Affairs.  For  seven  years  Mr.  Terpeny  was  a  member 
of  a  military  organization,  the  Washington  Grays,  having  inherited  a  love  of  military 
life  from  his  paternal  ancestors,  his  father  having  served  throughout  the  War  of 
1812,  and  his  grandfather  in  the  American  Revolution. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  L.  TERRY 


OF  Sandy  Hill,  the  Representative  of  the  Second  District  of  Washington  county 
in  the  Assemblies  of  1878,  1879  and  1880,  was  born,  of  American  parentage, 
at  Mechanicsville,  Saratoga  county,  August  4,  1839.  Educated  in  the  Fort  Edward 
Institute,  he  afterward  studied  law,  and  is  now  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  his  profession.  Mr.  Terr)'  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  served  as  Super¬ 
visor  in  1875,  1876  and  1877.  In  the  Assemblies  of  1878  and  1879,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Public  Lands,  Canals,  and  Expenditures 
of  the  House  ;  also  of  the  Special  Railroad  Investigating  Committee,  and,  in  1878, 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1880,  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths 
Bills,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
J  udiciary. 


Hon.  CHARLES  M.  TITUS, 


OF  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  at  Jacksonville, 
in  that  county,  December  29,“  1832.  He  began  life  as  an  errand  boy  in  a 
country  grocery  store,  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  State,  and 
early  engaged  in  business  enterprises,  which  have  proven  unusually  successful.  As 
a  merchant,  manufacturer,  and  dealer  in  real  estate,  he  has  been  largely  identified 
with  the  public  improvements  of  Ithaca,  New  York.  He  has  built  therh  a  fine 
avenue  and  a  business  block,  both  of  which  bear  his  name,  and  has  reclaimed  a  large 
tract  of  swamp  land,  which  has  become  one  of  the  most  desirable  portions  of  that 
village.  Through  his  efforts  the  Geneva  and  Ithaca  railroad  was  constructed,  and 
during  the  years  1872,  1873  and  1874,  he  served  as  its  President  and  General 
Manager.  He  has  twice  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the  Assembly,  serving  in 
1879  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Library,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Villages  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  session  of 
1880,  he  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1868  was  an  Elector  on  the  Grant 
and  Colfax  ticket. 


29 
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Hon.  ORANGE 


L. 


TOZIER, 

^  I  ^HE  Representative  of  Wyoming  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  born 
**  at  Watertown,  Jefferson  county,  New  York,  December  2,  1826.  Receiving  a 
liberal  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Columbia  College,  Meadville,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  he  began  the  study  of  law  after  the  completion  of  his  college  course.  He 
practiced  law  for  a  few  years  and  then  abandoned  the  profession  to  engage  in  agri¬ 
cultural  pursuits.  During  the  past  few  years  he  has  been  the  owner  and  manager 
of  one  of  the  most  extensive  dairy  farms  in  the  State  of  New  York,  having  one 
thousand  acres  of  land  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  dairy  interests.  Formerly  a 
Whig  in  politics,  he  united  with  the  Republican  party  at  the  time  of  its  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1856.  During  the  /War  of  the  Rebellion,  Mr.  Tozier  enlisted  in  the  Ninth 
New  York  Cavalry,  October  11,  1861,  and  received  a  Captain’s  commission  in 

November  of  the  same  year.  He  served  under  General  McClellan  in  the  Peninsula 
campaign,  and  subsequently  under  Generals  Pope  and  Burnside.  A  sickness  con¬ 
tracted  at  this  time  so  disabled  him  that  he  was  compelled  to  resign  his  commission 
and  return  to  his  home.  Always  active  in  politics,  he  has  served  his  county  in 
various  capacities  ;  he  represented  the  town  of  Sheldon  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Wyoming  county  for  three  years,  and  served  as  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  three 
terms.  In  1878  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  during  the  session 
of  1879  served  on  the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs  and  Expenditures  of  the 
Executive  Department.  In  1880  he  held  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Committee 
on  General  Laws,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and 

l 

Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  DAVID  W.  TRAVIS, 

^T^HE  Representative,  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  of  the  Third  District  of  West¬ 
chester  county,  was  born  at  Cortlandt,  in  that  county,  January  15,  1824. 
Educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Peekskill  Academy,  he  commenced 

the  study  of  law  at  the  age  of  twenty  years.  After  his  admission  to  the  Bar 

in  1847,  he  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Peekskill,  Westchester  county, 
where  he  has  since  continued  to  reside.  Originally  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  united 
with  the  Republican  party  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  As  a  Whig  and  American 
he  was  elected  Police  Justice  in  1854,  and  in  1855  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  State 
Convention.  He  has  represented  his  District  in  the  Assembly  of  the  State  three 

times,  and  in  1878  and  1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 

Westchester  county.  In  the  Assembly  of  1867,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation  ;  in  that  of  1879  acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Printing,  at  the  same  time  being  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  In  the  session  of  1880,  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  being  also  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Public  Printing,  and  Public  Health. 


Hon.  T.  N.  VAN  VALKENBURGH, 

OF  Lockport,  represented,  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  the  First  District 
of  Niagara  county.  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  was  born  in  Lockport,  December 
23,  1842,  and  was  educated  in  schools  at  Lockport  and  Geneva,  and  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  the  city  of  Troy.  He  was  in  previous  years  extensively 
engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  but  is  at  present  United  States  Supervising  Inspector 
of  steam  vessels  for  the  Ninth  District,  and  is  Vice-President  of  the  Niagara  County 
National  Bank  at  Lockport,  with  which  he  has  been  connected  for  the  last  twenty- 
two  years.  In  politics  Mr.  Van  Valkenburgh  is  a  Republican,  and  as  such  served 
in  the  Assembly  of  1879  as  member  of  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  of  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  also  of  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on 
Reception  of  General  Grant.  Re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  by  a  largely 
increased  majority,  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Canals  and  on  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks. 
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Hon.  JAMES  M.  VARNUM, 

OF  New  York  city,  member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  from  the 
Eleventh  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  belongs  to  a  family 
prominent  in  the  annals  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  New  York.  He 

is  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Varnum,  who  came  from  Great  Britain  in  1640  and 
settled  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  son  of  the  late  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  of  New  York 
city,  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  several  years,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  in  1851. 
His  great-grandfather,  General  Joseph  B.  Varnum,  and  the  latter’s  brother,  General 
James  M.  Varnum,  were  distinguished  in  the  political  and  military  history  of  this 
country,  and  other  members  of  the  family  have  also  made  themselves  prominent  by 
their  services  in  civil  and  military  life.  The  subject  of  this  sketch,  James  M. 

Varnum,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  June  29,  1848.  He  graduated  at  Yale  Col¬ 
lege  in  1868,  and  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1871,  and  since  that 

time  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  He  is  an  Aide-de-Camp 
on  Governor  Cornell’s  staff.  Mr.  Varnum  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  never 
held  any  political  office  until  his  election  to  the  Assembly  of  1879,  in  which  he 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Public  Health.  In  the  Assembly  of 
1880  he  acted  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance  and  Militia,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Cities. 


Hon.  THOMAS  P.  WALSH, 

OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the  Second  District 

of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Ireland,  November  22, 

1834.  Coming  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  he  received  his  education  in  the 

public  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  has  been  for  many  years  engaged  in  the 

business  of  manufacturing  gold  leaf.  Mr.  Walsh  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  previous  to  the  fall  of  1879  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office. 
In  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Federal  Relations  and  Expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  JOHN 

F  Amsterdam,  the  Representative  of 

of  1879  and  1880,  was  born  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  England,  Sep¬ 
tember  13,  1840.  He  attended  the  English  common  schools  until  ten  years  of 
age,  when  he  began  life  on  his  own  account  as  an  apprentice  in  a  knitting-mill, 
where  he  remained  seven  years.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  came  to  this  country, 
arriving  in  Albany  with  but  two  shillings  in  his  pocket.  Making  his  way  on  foot 
to  Cohoes,  he  obtained  employment  and  remained  there  three  years,  when  he 
went  to  Amsterdam  as  Superintendent  of  a  knitting  mill.  His  native  ability 
and  industry  rapidly  gained  him  advancement,  and  he  is  now  the  senior  partner 
and  business  manager  of  the  firm  of  Warner  &  De  Forest,  extensive  manufac¬ 
turers  of  knit  goods  at  Amsterdam.  Mr.  Warner  has  always  been  a  Republican. 
He  has  held  the  office  of  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Amsterdam,  and  is  Captain  of 
a  company  of  the  Eighty-third  Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard.  As  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1879  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Lands 
and  Indian  Affairs,  and  in  the  House  of  1880  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
State  Prisons,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Indian  Affairs,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Trade  and  Manufactures. 


WARNER, 

Montgomery  county  in  the  Assemblies 


Hon.  JAMES  E.  WATERBURY, 

OF  Amity,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1880  from  the  Second  District  of  Orange 
county,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Dutchess  county,  September  2, 
1824.  He  received  his  early  education  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  place, 
and  graduated  at  the  Chester  Academy  in  1845.  Immediately  after  leaving  school 
he  commenced  the  business  of  farming,  and  has  ever  since  pursued  that  occupation. 
He  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Warwick  Savings  Bank,  and  is  still  one  of 
its  trustees.  Mr.  Waterbury  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  since  1856  has  been  a 
Republican.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  twenty  consecutive 
years,  has  also  been  Justice  of  Sessions,  and  has  represented  his  town  in  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  As  Member  of  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Affairs  of  Villages,  Claims,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 
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Hon.  JAMES  LEE  WELLS, 


OF  West  Farms,  New  York  city,  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880  from  the 
Twenty-fourth  District  of  the  city  of  New  York,  was  born,  of  English  parent¬ 
age,  at  West  Farms,  December  16,  1843.  He  was  educated  at  Kenyon  College, 
Ohio,  and  at  Columbia  College,  New  York,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in 
1865.  For  several  years  afterward  he  conducted  a  mercantile  house  in  West  Farms, 

but  is  at  present  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business  in  New  York 

city.  Mr.  Welk  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  has  been  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Ward  Republican  Association,  and  has  frequently 
been  a  delegate  to  Republican  State  conventions.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board 

of  Education  of  West  Farms  from  1869  until  the  town  was  annexed  to  New  York 

city,  in  1874,  and  introduced  many  beneficial  reforms  in  the  schools.  Mr.  Wells 
was  also  active  in  securing  the  extension  of  the  free  delivery  of  letters  in  the 
Twenty-fourth  Ward.  In  connection  with  a  volunteer  aid  society  organized  in  West 
Farms,  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  during  the  late  civil  war  to  the  relief  of 
the  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals  at  David’s  Island  and  Fort  Schuyler.  Mr. 
Wells  represented  the  First  District  of  Westchester  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1879, 
serving:  in  that  House  on  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Roads 
and  Bridges.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and 
was  particularly  active  in  promoting  the  Harlem  river  improvements  and  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  water  supply  to  the  new  wards  of  New  York.  In  the  Assembly  of 

1880  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  Roads 

and  Bridges,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  Executive 
Department.  Mr.  Wells  was  unanimously  nominated  for  the  Assembly  of  1881,  but 
declined  to  be  a  candidate  on  account  of  business  engagements  requiring  his  pres¬ 
ence  in  New  York  city.  He  was,  however,  elected  to  represent  the  Twenty-fourth 

Assembly  District  in  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  New  York  city  for  the  year  1881. 

He  was  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  1882.  In  the  Board  of  Aldermen 

he  has  been  very  active  in  promoting  public  improvements  in  his  district. 
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Hon.  WARREN  F.  WESTON, 

OF  Wilmington,  the  Representative  of  Essex  county  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879 
and  1880,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  at.  Essex,  Vermont,  February 
14,  1849,  and  received  his  education  at  the  Essex  •  Classical  Institute.  He  was 

formerly  engaged  in  the  grocery  and  provision  business,  and  has  also  conducted 
a  mercantile  establishment,  but  is  at  present  interested  in  the  business  of  manu¬ 
facturing  iron.  In  politics  Mr.  Weston  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and 
represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1877  and  1878.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1879  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Game  Laws,  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Apportionment.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880  he 
acted  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  as  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 


Hon.  IGNATIUS  WILEY, 


OF  Albany,  the  Representative  of  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Albany  county 
in  1880,  was  born  at  Cape  Vincent,  Jefferson  county,  in  September,  1851. 
He  received  his  education  at  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Brown ville  Academy. 
Soon  after  leaving  school  he  removed  to  Albany  and  established  himself  in  the 
meat  trade,  and  is  still  successfully  engaged  in  the  same  business.  In  politics  Mr. 
Wiley  has  always  been  a  Democrat  and  has  been  three  times  elected  Supervisor 
of  his  ward,  although  it  had  previously  returned  a  Republican  majority.  In  the 
Assembly  Mr.  Wiley  served  on  the  Committees  on  State  Charitable  Institutions 
and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  WREN, 

OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  from  the  Seventh  District  of 
Kings  county,  is  a  native  of  London,  England,  where  he  was  born  April 
29,  1837.  Educated  mostly  in  his  own  home,  he  came  early  to  this  country  and 
has  been  engaged  here  as  a  mechanic,  actor,  and  journalist.  In  August,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  the  Sixty-first  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  First  Lieutenant,  and,  after  serving  four  years  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
was  mustered  out  in  1865.  Mr.  Wren  was  originally  a  Democrat,  but  voted  for 
Lincoln  in  i860,  and  has  since  been  a  Republican.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 

Brooklyn  Excise  Bureau  in  1873  and  1 S 74,  and  was  the  first  candidate,  ever  elected 
from  the  Sixteenth  ward  of  Brooklyn,  who  was  not  a  German.  In  the  Assembly 
Mr.  Wren  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws  and  Petitions  of 
Aliens. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  JONES  YOUNGS, 

OF  Oyster  Bay,  Member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  from  the  First 
District  of  Queens  county,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  at  Center 
Island,  Oyster  Bay,  June  24,  1851.  Rev.  John  Youngs,  the  first  of  the  family 
who  came  to  America,  settled  at  Southold,  Long  Island,  in  1640,  and  built  the 
first  church  edifice  in  the  State.  His  son  established  himself  at  Oyster  Bay  in 
1646,  and  built  the  house  still  occupied  by  the  family.  The  subject  of  the  present 
sketch  was  educated  at  the  Locust  Valley  Public  School,  Harrington’s  Academy, 
Huntington  High  School,  and  Cornell  University,  graduating  at  the  latter  institution 
in  1872.  He  began  lecturing  when  eighteen  years  old,  and  has  since  written  and 
delivered  lectures  on  “Edgar  A.  Poe,"  “Unwritten  History,”  and  “Ruts.”  After 
leaving  college  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  politics  Mr. '  Youngs  is  a  Republican,  and  was 
Assistant  District  Attorney  of  Queens  county  from  1873  to  1 8 75.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1879  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and 
Commerce,  and  of  the  Special  Committee  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Governor  Dix. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1880  he  acted  on  the  Committees  on  Petitions  of  Aliens,  Two- 
thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills,  Public  Education,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  G.  ALVORD, 


F  Syracuse,  is  the  well-known  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District 


of  Onondaga  county.  Mr.  Alvord  has  been  fifteen  years  in  the  New  York 
Assembly,  taking  precedence  in  length  of  service  of  any  other  member  of  the 

Legislature.  His  long  service  in  the  Assembly  has  gained  for  him  the  sobriquet 

of  the  “  Father  of  the  House,”  a  position  which  he  well  adorns  with  his  dignified 

presence,  his  snowy  hair  and  long  floating  beard,  while  the  brilliance  of  his  eyes 
and  the  decision  of  his  manner  attest  the  endurance  of  his  youthful  vio-or. 

Mr.  Alvord  was  born  in  the  town  and  county  of  Onondaga,  New  York, 
December  20,  1810,  and  is  of  English  and  Holland-Dutch  descent.  His  paternal 
ancestor,  Alexander  Alvord,  of  Somersetshire,  England,  settled  first  at  East  Wind¬ 
sor,  Connecticut,  in  1634,  but  after  a  few  years,  removed  from  there  to  North 

Hampton,  Massachusetts.  His  maternal  ancestor,  Abram  Jacob  Lansing,  settled 

at  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  in  1630.  He  soon  after  became  Patroon  of  Lan- 

singburgh,  giving  to  that  village  his  name.  Both  of  Mr.  Alvord’s  grandfathers,  and 
several  of  his  uncles,  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  were 
afterward  pensioners  of  the  Government.  His  paternal  grandfather,  whose  name 

he  bears,  was  a  soldier  in  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  of  1756. 

His  father  removed  from  Onondaga  county  to  Lansingburgh,  the  birth-place 
of  his  wife,  in  1813,  and  at  the  academy  in  that  village  young  Alvord  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  education.  He  entered  Yale  College  in  1825,  when  only  fifteen 
years  old,  and  graduated  in  1828,  when  not  quite  eighteen  years  of  age. 

After  graduating  he  served  for  two  years  as  a  clerk  in  the  extensive  country 
store  of  his  brother-in-law,  E.  Mather  Bissell,  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He 
then  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Keeseville,  Essex  county,  New  York,  in 
the  office  of  Hon.  George  A.  Simmons  and  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Tomlinson,  and 
finished  his  course  of  two  years  and  a  half,  in  the  office  of  Charles  P.  Kirkland 
and  Judge  William  J.  Bacon,  in  the  city  of  Utica.  He  immediately  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the  then  village  of  Salina  (now  the  first  ward  of 
the  city  of  Syracuse),  and  continued  therein  until  1846,  when,  disgusted  with  the 
adoption  of  the  Code,  he  abandoned  the  profession.  Since  1846  Mr.  Alvord  has 
devoted  his  energies  with  great  success  to  the  manufacture  of  lumber  and  coarse 
salt,  and  to  politics;  and,  in  the  intervals  of  rest  from  these  arduous  pursuits,  to 
salmon  fishing  and  the  entertainment  of  his  many  friends,  at  his  elegant  Summer 
Island  home  in  the  St.  Lawrence  river. 
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THOMAS  G.  ALVORD. 


Mr.  Alvord  was  first  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  the  fall  of  1843,  but  previous 
to  this  time  he  had,  for  many  years,  held  various  local  offices  in  the  town  and 
village  of  Salina.  He  was  Clerk  of  the  town  of  Salina  for  seven  years.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1844  Mr.  Alvord  was  a  member  and  chairman  of  several  very 
important  committees.  During  the  succeeding  ten  or  twelve  years  he  was,  on 
several  occasions,  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  for  the  Assembly,  and 
for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  in  the  elections.  In  the  fall  of  1857,  however,  he 
was  again  successful,  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Assembly,  and  also  Speaker  of 
the  House  for  the  session  of  1858. 

In  1861,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on,  Mr.  Alvord  at  once  announced  his 
adherence  to  the  Union,  and  his  determination  to  support  the  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  put  down  rebellion.  In  the  following  September  he  was  unanimously 
elected  both  temporary  and  permanent  President  of  the  Union  Convention,  which 

met  in  Syracuse,  and  put  in  nomination  a  ticket  for  State  officers  that  swept  the 

State  by  over  one  hundred  thousand  majority.  ■  Nominated  the  same  fall  by  the 
Union  men  of  his  district,  indorsed  by  the  Republican  Convention,  and  with  no 
opposing  candidate  named  by  the  Democrats,  Mr.  Alvord  was  unanimously  elected 
a  Member  of  Assembly  for  the  session  of  1862.  In  the  fall  of  1863  he  was  again 

elected  to  the  Assembly  as  a  Republican,  and  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House  during 

the  session  of  1864.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  he  was  the  successful  Republican 
candidate  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  running  over  two  thousand  votes  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  ticket.  In  the  spring  of  1867  Mr.  Alvord  was  elected  a  representative 
of  his  Senatorial  District  in  the  Constitutional  Convention,  and  was  one  of  its  Vice- 
Presidents.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  years  1870,  1871,  1872, 
1874,  1875,  1 877,  1778,  1879,  !88o,  1881  and  1882.  In  1879  be  was  for  the  third 
time  elected  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Governor  Alvord’s  long  experience  makes  him  a  valuable  legislator.  He  not 
only  has  the  ability  to  frame  good  laws,  but  to  forcibly  argue  the  various  questions 
that  come  before  the  Legislature.  Though  dealing  sparingly  in  the  embellishments 
of  oratory,  his  cogent  logic  and  straightforward  reasoning,  his  acute  discernment, 
and  ready  grasp  of  all  the  points  in  any  case  at  issue,  and  his  untiring  industry, 
together  with  his  great  familiarity  with  parliamentary  rules,  combine  to  make  him  a 
power  in  the  Assembly. 


Hon.  JAMES  W.  HUSTED, 

OF  Peekskill,  was  a  Member  of  the  New  York  Assembly  for  thirteen  years, 
consecutively,  taking  precedence  of  all  other  Members  of  the  Assembly  of 
1 88 1  in  continuous  service.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Third  District 
of  Westchester  county,  from  1869  to  1878,  serving'  the  first  year  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
and  Navigation ;  the  second  and  third  years,  as  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary,  Ways  and  Means,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Grievances;  the  fourth 
year,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  General  and  Local  Laws,  Congressional 
Apportionment,  and  Federal  Relations,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Two- 

thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills ;  the  fifth  year,  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means ;  the  sixth  year, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House,  being  chosen  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Republican 
members ;  the  seventh  year,  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Insurance,  and  Rules;  the  eighth  year,  as  Speaker,  having  been  chosen  without 

opposition  in  the  Republican  caucus ;  the  ninth  year,  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance  and 
Rules  ;  and  the  tenth  year,  as  Speaker,  having  been  chosen,  for  the  third  time,  by 

the  unanimous  vote  of  his  party.  Previous  to  the  election  of  1 S 78,  Mr.  Husted 

had  decided  not  to  be  a  candidate  again  for  the  Legislature,  and  declined  the 
nomination  in  his  own  district.  Urged,  however,  by  the  Republicans  of  Rockland 
county,  hitherto  a  Democratic  stronghold,  to  permit  them  the  use  of  his  name  in 
that  county,  he  assented,  and  was  triumphantly  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1879, 
occupying  the  position,  in  that  House,  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Cities,  Insurance,  and  Special 
Committee  on  Employees  of  the  House.  In  the  ensuing  autumn,  he  was  again 
elected  from  Rockland  county,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills, 
and  Rules.  In  the  fall  of  1880  he  was  again  elected  to  the  Assembly  from  his 
old  district  in  Westchester  county,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and 
Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
As  is  well  known,  however,  Mr.  Husted’s  abilities  are  not  limited  to  the  committee 
room.  He  is  an  accomplished  debater;  indeed,  in  his  own  peculiar  style,  he  may 
be  said  to  be  unapproachable.  He  speaks  very  rapidly,  very  forcibly,  and  often  very 
sarcastically,  yet  he  is  always  very  courteous,  and  very  self-possessed.  His  impromptu 
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speeches  are  strong,  pointed  and  often  witty,  while  his  more  ambitious  efforts  are  fre¬ 
quently  enriched  with  scholarly  illustration,  and  classical  quotation.  As  Speaker  of 
the  House  Mr.  Husted  was  eminently  successful.  He  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
often  difficult  duties  of  that  position,  by  his  thorough  knowledge  of  parliamentary 
rules,  his  perfect  self-possession,  and  his  often  startling  readiness  at  repartee,  while 
his  impartial  rulings,  and  uniform  courtesy,  have  won  the  praise  alike  of  the  majority 
and  the  minority.  In  the  early  years  of  his  political  career,  Mr.  Husted  belonged 
to  the  American  party,  but  since  1859  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party.  He  has  held  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Schools,  School  Commissioner, 
Deputy  Superintendent  of  the  State  Insurance  Department,  Harbor-master,  Deputy 
Captain  of  the  Port  of  New  York  and  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  Mr.  Husted’s 
activity  in  public  life  has  not  been  entirely  confined  to  politics.  He  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  member  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity  in  this  State;  he  has  reached  the  highest 
honors  in  that  society,  being  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templar,  and 

entitled  to  wear  the  jewel  of  the  thirty-third  degree.  For  several  years  he  held 
the  rank  of  District  Deputy  Grand  Master,  Junior  Grand  Warden,  and  Deputy 

Grand  Master,  and  in  1876  was  chosen  Grand  Master.  He  has  also  been  Judge- 
Advocate  of  the  Seventh  Brigade,  New  York  State  Militia;  and  from  1873  to 

1881  he  was  Major-General  of  the  Fifth  Division  of  the  National  Guard.  In  1874 
and  1875  he  was  made  President  of  the  New  York  State  Military  Association,  and 
has  also  served  for  several  years  on  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  New  York 

State  Agricultural  Society. 

Mr.  Husted  is  a  native  of  the  county,  which  he  has  so  many  years  repre¬ 

sented  in  the  Assembly,  having  been  born  in  Bedford,  Westchester  county, 
October  31,  1833.  He  received  his  preparatory  education,  at  the  Bedford  Acad¬ 

emy,  and  at  an  early  age  entered  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  honors 
in  1854.  He  subsequently  studied  law  with  Edward  Wells,  of  Peekskill,  was 

admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1857,  and  has  achieved  an  honorable  place  in  his  chosen 

profession. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  S.  ANDREWS, 

OF  New  York  city,  represented,  in  the  Assembly  of  1 88 1 ,  the  Twenty-second 
District  of  the  county  of  New  York.  He  was  born  at  Houston,  Texas,  July 
8,  1841,  of  New  England  parents,  of  Scotch  and  English  descent.  He  was  educated 
at  public  and  private  schools  in  New  York,  and  at  Port  Chester  Academy.  At 
the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  he  enlisted,  under  the  first  call  for  troops,  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  Ninth  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was  immediately  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  First  Sergeant,  and  soon  afterward  to  a  Lieutenancy,  when  he  was 
detached  upon  staff  duty,  serving  as  topographical  engineer  on  the  staff  of  Brig¬ 
adier-General  Thomas  Williams,  and  afterward  as  special  aid  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Burnside.  In  March,  1863,  he  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Regular  Army,  and  assigned  to  the  Signal  Corps,  serving  on  the  staff  of 
Major-General  Terry.  He  resigned  in  1864,  on  account  of  illness.  He  was  at 
the  battle  of  Big  Bethel,  at  Roanoke  Island,  Newberne,  Fort  Macon,  siege  of 
Fort  Sumter,  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run. 

Mr.  Andrews  has  been  a  printer,  journalist,  comedian,  and  lecturer  on 
humorous  literature.  He  was  United  States  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  under 
President  Johnson,  and  in  the  fall  of  1867  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1868,  as  an  Independent  Democrat.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  the  same 
year,  and  is  now  a  practicing  lawyer  in  New  York  city.  Although  he  was  bred 
an  Abolitionist,  and  voted  for  Lincoln  in  i860  and  1864,  he  has  always  voted 
with  the  Democratic  party  on  State  and  local  issues,  and  also  on  national  issues 
since  1868.  In  1876  Mr.  Andrews  was  Secretary  of  the  National  Democratic 
Executive  Committee.  In  the  campaign  of  1880  he  occupied  a  similar  position, 
and  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  printing  and  newspaper  and  document  business 
of  the  National  Committee.  Mr.  Andrews  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  and  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881 
by  over  two  thousand  majority,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities, 
and  Banks. 


Hon.  JAMES  ARMSTRONG, 

OF  New  Hartford,  who  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Oneida 
county  in  1881,  was  born  in  the  village  where  he  now  resides,  August  4, 
1824,  of  English  parentage.  His  education  was  begun  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  place,  and  was  completed,  so  far  as  his  school  days  were  con¬ 
cerned,  in  Ohio,  to  which  State  his  parents  moved  while  he  was  a  lad.  Mr. 

Armstrong  returned  to  New  Hartford  when  twenty  years  of  age,  and  has  lived 
there  ever  since,  an  honored  citizen  and  an  energetic  and  successful  business 
man.  In  1864  he  founded  the  well-known  knitting  mills  at  New  Hartford,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Armstrong,  Baker  &  Company.  Mr.  Armstrong  was  formerly 
a  Whig,  but  he  has  been  an  active  and  trusted  member  of  the  Republican  party 
since  its  organization.  He  has  frequently  been  honored  with  local  office  by  his 
fellow  citizens.  He  was  Supervisor  of  his  town  in  1865,  1866  and  1867,  and  he 
is  now  President  of  the  Village  of  New  Hartford. 

Mr.  Armstrong’s  first  legislative  experience  was  gained  in  the  Assembly  of 
1881.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Trade  and  Manufactures,  Charitable  and 
Religious  Societies,  Railroads,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 
When  the  contest  over  the  election  of  United  States  Senators  occurred,  after  the 
resignation  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt,  Mr.  Armstrong  at  once  espoused  the 
cause  of  those  gentlemen  and  continued  to  support  them  to  the  last.  He  was 
nominated  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Twenty-first  District  of  New 
York  by  President  Arthur,  and  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  the  office  July  15,  1882. 
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Hon.  BENJAMIN  F.  BAKER, 

JV/T  EMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  hirst  District  of  Saratoga  county,  in  1880,  1 88  r 
and  1882,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  September  3,  1834. 
His  father,  Ellis  Baker,  born  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  was  fifty  years  a  resident 
of  Albany,  and  one  of  its  leading  and  influential '  citizens.  Mr.  Baker’s  grandfather 
was  David  Baker  of  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  who  was  descended  from  the  Puritan 
branch  of  a  respectable  English  family  long  established  in  Kent. 

Colonel  Baker  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and  at  Bernard  Classical 
Institute,  New  \  ork.  He  was  formerly  a  manufacturer  of  lumber,  but  is  now 
engaged  in  farming  at  Ballston  Spa,  where  he  resides.  Colonel  Baker  was  Quar¬ 
termaster,  and  afterward  Inspector  of  the  Ninth  Brigade,  New  York  State  National 
Guard,  from  i860  to  1861,  when  he  was  mustered  into  the  United  States  service 
as  Acting  Quartermaster.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  Major,  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  and  Colonel  of  the  Forty-third  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  for  a  time 
in  command  of  the  Light  Division  of  the  Sixth  Corps.  He  was  in  most  of  the 
battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  down  to  the  second  battle  of  the  Wilderness, 
when  he  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  injuries  received  in  service,  and 
was  mustered  out  May  25,  1864.  March  13,  1865,  he  was  commissioned  Brevet 
Brigadier-General  for  faithful  and  meritorious  service.  Previous  to  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion,  Colonel  Baker  was  a  Democrat,  but  since  then  he  has  been  a 
Republican.  He  has  been  Trustee  of  Public  Schools  in  the  towns  of  Milton 
and  Ballston,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  school  districts  of  those 
towns,  and  also  the  High  School  at  Ballston  Spa.  He  was  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  for  1880,  serving  on  several  important  committees,  and  was  re-elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1881,  by  an  increased  majority,  although  unusual  efforts  were  made 
to  defeat  him.  In  the  last  House  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Rail¬ 
roads,  State  Prisons,  and  Grievances,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militia. 
In  the  present  Assembly  he  serves  on  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious 
.Societies  and  Militia. 
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Hon.  LEWIS  BEACH, 

OF  Tyrone,  represented  Schuyler  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1881.  He  was 
born  in  Tyrone,  January  5,  1828,  of  Welch  and  Scotch  parentage,  and 

was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town.  Mr.  Beach  is  now  and 
always  has  been  a  farmer.  In  1854,  he  settled  in  Rock  county,  Wisconsin,  and 
at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  Company  “A,” 
Thirteenth  Wisconsin  Volunteers,  and  served  with  his  regiment  until  discharged,  on 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  November  19,  1864.  In  1865,  Mr.  Beach 
returned  to  his  native  town  of  Tyrone,  where  he  has  since  resided.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876  and 

1877,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  the  last  year.  In  politics  Mr.  Beach  was 

a  Democrat  until  1855,  since  which  time  he  has  been  a  Republican.  He  was  a 
Member  of  Assembly  in  1880,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1 88  r ,  in  which 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  Aliens,  and  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Roads  and  Bridges. 


Hon.  SOLOMON  K.  BEMISS, 

OF  Pitcher,  was  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  Chenango  county  in  1881. 

He  was  born  at  Pittsfield,  Otsego  county,  New  York,  June  4,  1843,  of 
American  and  English  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  common  schools,  at  De 
Ruyter  Academy,  and  at  Lowell’s  Commercial  College  in  Binghamton,  graduating 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1864.  He  was  brought  up  a  farmer,  but  is  now  a 
dry  goods  merchant  at  Pitcher,  New  York,  having  been  in  active  commercial  life 
since  1864.  Mr.  Bemiss  has  always  been  a  Republican,  casting  his  first  vote  for 
Abraham  Lincoln  in  1864.  He  has  been  Supervisor  of  his  town  since  1876,  and 
Postmaster  at  Pitcher  since  1868.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by 
a  very  flattering  majority,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs, 
Roads  and  Bridges,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive 
Department. 
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Hox.  THOMAS  E.  BENEDICT, 


OF  Ellenville.  the  Member  from  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Ulster  county, 
in  18S0,  18S1  and  1882.  was  bom  at  W  arwick.  Orange  county.  New  York,  in 
1839.  Mr.  Benedict’s  great  grandfather.  James  Burt,  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
from  Orange  county  three  years,  and  a  State  Senator  seven  years.  His  father, 
William  L.  Benedict,  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Assembly.  Mr.  Benedict  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  Warwick  Institute.  He  was  a  teacher 
for  several  years  in  this  State  and  in  Vermont,  and  subsequently  a  book-keeper 
in  a  large  iron  manufacturing  establishment. 

Mr.  Benedict  is  now  a  journalist,  being  one  of  the  firm  of  Benedict  Brothers, 
editors  and  proprietors  of  the  Ellenville  Press  and  the  Banner  of  Liberty.  In 
politics,  he  is  a  Democrat,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  office  until  1S79 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1SS0,  serving  on  the  Committees  on 
Canals,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1881,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation.  Mr.  Benedict  is  an  effective  speaker  and 
a  practical  business  man.  In  the  Assembly  of  18S2  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Claims,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


HE  Representative  from  the  Fourth  Assembly  District  of  Erie  county  in 


1  1881,  was  born  at  Lancaster.  New  York.  December  21,  1847.  He  received 

a  liberal  education  in  public  and  private  schools,  and  was  formerly  engaged  in  civil 
engineering,  but  is  now  a  dealer  in  hides  and  leather,  in  the  city  of  Buffalo.  Mr. 
Bingham  resides  in  Lancaster,  and  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Village  Board 
of  Trustees.  In  politics,  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was  never  a  can¬ 
didate  for  any  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Roads 
and  Bridges,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 


Hon.  HENRY  BINNINGER, 


OF  Dexter,  who  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Jefferson  county 
in  1 88 1  and  1882,  is  a  native  of  Germany,  where  he  was  born  December  26, 
1835.  He  was  educated  in  common  and  select  schools,  and  was  formerly  a  car¬ 
penter,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  lumber,  shingles,  sash, 
blinds  and  doors.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  represented 
the  town  of  Brownville,  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  during  the  years  1877,  1878, 
1879  and  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  Militia, 
and  Game  Laws.  Mr.  Binninger  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 


Hon.  TRUMAN  BOARDMAN, 

WHO  represented  Tompkins  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1881,  was  born  in 
Covert,  Seneca  county,  New  York,  February  7.  1810,  of  New  England 
parents,  who  removed  from  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  to  Ovid  (now  Covert), 
on  an  ox-sled  in  the  month  of  March,  1799.  Mr.  Boardman  was  formerly  a  farmer. 
In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  until  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  since  which  time  he 
has  been  a  Republican.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Covert,  Seneca  county, 
during  the  years  1849,  and  1852,  and  State  Senator  in  1858  and  1859.  He 

was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  large  plurality,  and  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Claims,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House.  He  is  the  brother 
of  Hon.  Douglas  Boardman,  of  Ithaca,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  Sixth 
Judicial  District. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  BOGAN 

OF  New  York,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fifth  District  of  the  city  and 

county  of  New  York  in  1879,  t88i  and  1882,  was  born  at  Belfast,  Ireland, 

July  28,  1833.  He  came  to  this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Bogan  served  in  the  Union  Army  as  private, 
Captain  and  Major  of  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Volunteers,  and  participated  in  all 
the  battles  from  Bull  Run  to  Chancellorsville.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 

and  has  been  quite  prominent  in  the  politics  of  his  district.  In  the  Assembly  of 

1879  Mr.  Bogan  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Manufacture  of  Salt,  and 
Expenditures  of  the  House.  In  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Petitions  of  Aliens,  and  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Banks,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies. 


Hon.  SHEPARD  P.  BOWEN, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  in  1881  from  Clinton  county,  is  now  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  His  biography  and  accompanying  portrait  will  accordingly  be 
found  in  their  appropriate  place  in  this  volume. 
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Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  BRADLEY, 


MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Cattaraugus  county  in 
1 88 1,  was  born  at  Olean,  August  13,  1843.  He  obtained  his  education  at 
the  academies  in  Olean,  Kingston,  and  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  In  1863,  he 
enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Ninth  New  York  Cavalry,  and  served  through 
the  war,  participating  in  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Cold  Harbor  and  Win¬ 
chester.  He  was  shot  through  the  right  lung  at  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  May 
31,  1864,  and  disabled  for  service  until  August  of  the  same  year,  when  he  re-joined 
his  regiment,  and  continued  in  active  service  until  the  surrender  of  Lee’s  army. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bradley  engaged  in  lumbering  on  the  Allegheny 

river,  and  afterward  followed  the  business  of  freighting  in  connection  with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway.  For  two  years  he  was  in  Louisiana 

and  Texas,  having  contracted  to  furnish  live  oak  timber  for  the  navy  yards.  Mr. 
Bradley  returned  to  Olean  in  1875,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  the 
production  of  petroleum,  being  interested  in  the  Bradford  oil  district.  He  is  a 

Republican,  and  was  Supervisor  of  Olean  in  1877  and  1879,  and  Chief  of  the  Fire 
Department  in  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large 
majority,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Roads  and  Bridges,  and 

Petitions  of  Aliens. 


Hon.  CHARLES  E.  BREHM, 

WHO  represented  the  Tenth  Assemby  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  in  1881,  was  born  in  Germany,  December  28,  1841,  and  came  to 
this  country  when  eleven  years  old.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  War  of  the 

Rebellion,  Mr.  Brehm  enlisted  in  Duryea’s  Zouaves,  Fifth  New  York  Yolunteers. 
He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Big  Bethel  and  Yorktown,  in  the  Seven  Days’ 
battles  before  Richmond,  and  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle,  where  he  was  seriously 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  From  1869  to  1876,  Mr.  Brehm  held  positions  in 
the  New  York  Post-office  and  in  the  Custom  House,  but  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  the 
largest  vote  ever  given  to  a  Republican  in  the  District.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Public  Education,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  D.  BRENNAN, 


WAS  the  late  representative  from  Franklin  county.  The  brief  sketch  per¬ 
mitted  him  can  do  but  feeble  justice  to  his  pure  and  noble  life. 

Major  Brennan  was  born  in  Canada,  December  29,  1839,  °f  Irish  and  Ameri¬ 
can  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  Franklin  Academy,  and  at  Middlebury 

College,  Vermont.  In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  serving  until  the  close  of  the 
war,  first  as  a  private  soldier,  then  as  First  Lieutenant,  and  afterward  as  Captain. 
At  the  battle  of  Chapin’s  Farm,  he  was  seriously  wounded,  and  lost  his  left  leg. 
In  1866  he  was  breveted  Major  by  President  Johnson  for  “gallant  and  meritorious 
services.”  After  the  close  of  the  war,  Major  Brennan  for  a  time  taught  mathe¬ 
matics  in  the  St.  Lawrence  Academy.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  in  1866,  and  pursued  the  practice  of  that  profession  at  Malone,  Franklin 
county,  until  the  close  of  his  life.  In  politics,  he  was  always  a  Republican ;  that 
he  was  honored  and  trusted  by  his  fellow  citizens  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  he 

held  the  office  of  County  Treasurer  of  Franklin  county,  continuously  from  1866 
to  1875.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  during  the  years  1879  ancI  1880.  and 
served  on  several  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House.  During  the 

exciting  political  campaign  of  the  fall  of  1880,  Major  Brennan  did  most  effective 
service,  and  it  is  possible  that  his  severe  labors  at  this  time  seriously  undermined 

his  health.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large  majority,  and 

was  assigned  to  the  important  position  of  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means,  by  virtue  of  which  position  he  became  the  leader  of  his  party  in 
the  House.  The  friction  of  a  political  life,  however,  proved  too  much  for  his 
weakened  constitution.  His  extreme  conscientiousness  rendered  him  peculiarly  sen¬ 
sitive  to  the  irritations  incident  to  a  public  career.  His  nervous  prostration 
becoming  extreme,  he  was  induced  by  his  friends  to  take  a  vacation,  but  the  rest 
was  of  no  avail.  The  tension  had  become  too  great  to  allow  him  to  recover  the 
equipoise  of  health.  The  news  of  his  death,  under  the  saddest  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  cast  a  gloom  over  his  associates  in  the  House,  and  over  his  large  circle 

of  friends  at  home.  Resolutions  of  respect  for  his  ability,  honesty  and  faithful¬ 

ness,  and  of  condolence  on  account  of  his  untimely  and  tragic  death,  were  passed 
by  the  House,  and  for  thirty  days  his  seat  was  draped  with  crape  and  with  the 
flag  of  his  country,  which  he  had  so  faithfully  served,  both  on  the  field  of  battle 
and  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the  State  Capitol. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  A.  BEMAN, 


MEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1 88 1 ,  from  Franklin  county,  was  elected  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  William  D.  Brennan.  Mr.  Beman  was 
born  in  Chateaugay,  Franklin  county,  in  1843,  and  obtained  his  education  in 
common  schools  and  at  Franklin  Academy.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
W.  P.  Cantwell,  of  Malone,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1865,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Malone,  where  he  resides.  In  1868 
he  formed  a  law  partnership  with  the  Hon.  William  D.  Brennan,  which  continued 
until  the  death  of  Mr.  Brennan,  in  1881.  He  was  District  Attorney  of  Franklin 
county  from  1868  to  1877,  and  Secretary  of  the  Franklin  County  Agricultural  Society 
during  the  years  1879  ar>d  1880,  and  is  now  Captain  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Sepa¬ 
rate  Company,  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Beman  served  in  the 

Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  following  committees :  Militia,  Claims,  and  Public 
Lands. 


Hon.  JOHN  E.  BRODSKY, 

ASSEMBLYMAN  from  the  Eighth  District  of  New  York  city,  was  born  in 
New  York  city,  May  30,  1855.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  and  ward 
schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  from  which 
he  graduated  in  April,  1876.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  July,  1876,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  as  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Johnson,  Tilton  &  Brodsky.  Mr.  Brodsky  is  a  Republican.  He  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Assembly  of  1879,  but  was  defeated  by  seventeen  votes.  He 
was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  and  served  on  several  important  committees. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Affairs  of  Cities,  Grievances,  and  General  Laws,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882, 
and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  Claims,  and 
Rules. 
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Hon.  J.  STANLEY  BROWNE, 

ASSEMBLYMAN  from  the  First  District  of  Otsego  county  in  1 88 1  and  1882, 
was  born  near  Albany,  November  21,  1850,  of  Scotch  parentage,  and  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  town.  Mr.  Browne  was  early  connected 
with  the  Legislature,  beginning  as  a  Page  in  the  Assembly  in  1868,  and  subsequently 
serving  as  a  Committee  Clerk.  In  1875  he  received  the  appointment  of  Private 
Secretary  to  Lieutenant-Governor  Dorsheimer,  serving  in  that  capacity  for  five  years. 
He  is  a  newspaper  correspondent  by  profession,  and  for  several  years  represented 
the  New  York  Express  in  the  Legislature.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1879,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election.  He  resides  in  Schenevus, 
Otsego  county,  and  has  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  serving 
as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  Mr.  Browne  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  delegate  to 
the  Democratic  State  Conventions  of  1874  and  1880,  and  in  the  latter  convention 
he  led  the  opposition  to  the  so-called  Unit  Rule.  Mr.  Browne  was  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department,  and 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole  in  1881  ;  and  in  1882  he  was  Chairman  of 
the  latter  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Charitable 
and  Religious  Societies,  and  Civil  Divisions. 


Hon.  JOHN  W.  BROWNING, 

t 

THE  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1878  and  1881,  from  the  Ninth  District  of  New 
York  county,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Senate,  and  his  biography  and  accom¬ 
panying  portrait  will  be  found  in  their  appropriate  place  in  this  volume. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  E.  BULMER, 


THE  representative  from  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Queens  county  in 
1877  and  1881,  was  born  January  12,  1846,  in  the  county  of  Orange.  He 
early  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  where  he  resides.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1878  as  a  Democrat,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of 
Villages,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt.  He  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Member 
of  the  Assembly  from  the  same  district  in  1879,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages,  Indian 
Affairs,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 


Hon.  BENJAMIN  C.  BUTLER, 

OF  Luzerne,  the  representative  from  Warren  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1881, 
was  born  in  Oxford,  Chenango  county,  New  York,  April  20,  1821.  His 
grandfather,  Dr.  Benjamin  Butler,  was  a  highly  respected  citizen  and  financier  of 
New  York  city  as  early  as  the  year  1800,  and  his  father  was  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Oxford,  well  known  throughout  the  State  for  many  years.  Mr.  Butler 
was  educated  at  the  Oxford  Academy,  and  afterward  studied  law  in  Saratoga.  He 
was  at  one  time  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Saratoga  Sentinel, ,  and  is 
the  author  of  several  books  intended  for  the  use  of  tourists.  Mr.  Butler  has 

always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  being  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society,  of  which  society  he  was  President  for 
nine  years.  He  served  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  Lieutenant-Colonel 
of  the  Ninety-third  New  York  Volunteers.  Mr.  Butler  is  a  Republican.  His 
first  political  experience  was  in  i860,  when  he  represented  Warren  county  in  the 
Assembly,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Militia,  and  Public  Defense. 
In  1875  and  1876  he  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  following  standing  committees:  Banks,  Federal 
Relations,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  CAMPBELL, 


'  I  ^HE  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Albany  county  in  1 88 1 , 
was  born  in  Montreal,  Canada,  November  17,  1829,  and  was  educated  in  the 

English  common  school  at  Cornwall,  Canada.  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  machinist,  and 

since  1858  has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  knitting  and  other 
kinds  of  machines,  at  Cohoes,  where  he  resides.  He  is  one  of  the  solid  men  of 
Cohoes,  and  always  active  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  that  city.  He  was 

Alderman  from  1870  to  1874,  and  has  been  a  Director  in  the  Manufacturers’  Bank 
of  Cohoes,  since  its  organization.  In  1861  and  1862,  Mr.  Campbell  was  associated 
with  Professor  La  Mountain  in  his  aeronautic  enterprises  at  Fortress  Monroe, 
Washington,  and  elsewhere,  devising  and  putting  in  operation  a  machine  for  gener- 
ating  gas  for  inflating  the  balloon.  He  also  invented  and  constructed  an  apparatus 
to  propel  the  boat  attached  to  the  balloon,  with  which  La  Mountain  made  his 

perilous  trip  from  St.  Louis  across  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  Campbell  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  handsome  plurality, 

and  served  on  the  following  standing  committees  of  the  House:  Cities,  Public 
Health,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures.  He  is  of  Scotch  extraction. 


Hon.  ALBURTIS  A.  CARLEY, 


MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  from  Cortland  county  in  1881  and  1882,  was  born 
at  Marathon,  in  that  county,  January  6,  1834,  of  parents  who  were  of  New 
England  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Marathon,  and  at 
the  Cortland  Academy.  He  was  formerly  a  merchant,  subsequently  a  manufacturer, 

but  is  now  a  farmer.  In  politics,  Mr.  Carley  is  a  Republican.  He  has  been 

Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  now  represents  his  native  town  fn 
the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  is  a  prominent  man  in  Cortland  county,  and  has 
been  honored  by  his  fellow  citizens  with  numerous  local  trusts.  He  is  a  Director 
in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Cortland,  and  has  been  successful  in  accumulating 
an  ample  fortune.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Banks,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Public  Lands; 
and  in  1882  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  and  Banks. 
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Hon.  EVERETT  A.  CARPENTER, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly  from  Suffolk  county  in  1880  and  1881,  is  a  native  of 
Seakonk,  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born,  July  6,  1835. 

He  is  a  son  of  Benoni  Carpenter,  who  was  the  first  Free  Soil  candidate  for 

Senator  from  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts,  afterward  Senator  from  Providence 
county,  Rhode  Island,  Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army,  Medical  Director  of 
the  Department  of  Carrollton,  Louisiana,  and  after  the  war,  and  until  his  death, 
State  Prison  Inspector  of  Rhode  Island.  The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Brown  University,  graduating  in  1854.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  at  one  time  a 
teacher,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  at  Sag  Harbor,  Long  Island, 
where  he  resides.  He  was  referee  in  the  famous  Montauk  partition  suit,  and  was 
also  counsel  for  George  F.  Carman  in  his  successful  contest  for  a  seat  in  the 

Assembly  of  1879.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  was  a  Delegate  to 

the  First  Republican  Convention  of  Massachusetts.  He  has  been  United  States 

Assistant  Assessor  for  Suffolk  county,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Suffolk  County 
Republican  Committee  for  eight  consecutive  years.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Game  Laws,  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  ISAAC  S.  CARPENTER, 

IV  /I  EMBER  of  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881  from  the  P'irst  District  of  Dutchess 
county,  is  a  farmer  and  resides  at  Shekomeko.  He  was  born  at  Stan¬ 

ford,  Dutchess  county,  New  York,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1828,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  academies  at  Warren,  Connecticut,  College  Hill, 
Poughkeepsie,  and  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  He  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  joined 
the  Republican  party  on  its  organization  in  1855.  He  represented  his  town  in 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1859,  1 S77,  1878  and  1879,  being  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  1878  and  1879.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  serving 
on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  on  other  important  committees.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Public  Printing,  and  Grievances,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  CATLIN, 

T EMBER  of  Assembly  in  1880,  1881  and  1882  from  the  Second  District  of 
W  estchester  county,  was  born  in  Xew  \  ork  city,  November  2,  1845, 
parents  who  were  of  New  England  descent.  He  was  educated  in  private  schools 
in  New  \  ork.  He  has  been  a  broker,  and  was  at  one  time  interested  in  manufac¬ 
turing,  but  he  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  any  active  business.  His  residence 
is  in  Rye.  Mr.  Catlin  is  a  Democrat.  In  the  Assemblies  of  1S80  and  1881  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Insurance.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1882  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Federal  Relations,  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills,  and 
Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 


Hon.  WORTH  CHAMBERLAIN, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  in  1880,  1881  and  1882  from  the  Second  District  of 
St.  Lawrence  county,  was  born  at  Canton,  New  York,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
184S.  His  ancestors  were  natives  of  New  England,  and  soldiers  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War.  His  grandfather,  who  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  Northern  New 
York,  settled  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Waddington,  in  St.  Lawrence  county, 
in  1816.  Mr.  Chamberlain  attended  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town  until 
he  was  about  twelve  years  old,  when  he  lost  his  sight.  In  1865,  after  its  recovery, 
he  went  west,  and  for  some  time  worked  in  a  spoke  and  ax-helve  factory  in  Elyria, 
Ohio.  Returning  in  the  fall  of  1866,  he  attended  the  Canton  Academy,  and  after¬ 
ward  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  the  Michigan  University.  He  is  now 
eno-ao-ed  in  the  practice  of  law  in  Canton.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace 
in  1874,  and  resigned  in  1877.  In  1875  he  was  elected  Special  Surrogate  of  St. 

Lawrence  county,  and  in  1879  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Special  Railroad 
Investio-atino-  Committee  of  the  Assemblv.  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  a  Republican.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1880  he  served  on  several  important  committees.  He  was  re-elected 
by  a  largely  increased  majority,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Public  Lands,  and  Expenditures 
of  the  House.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary,  and  Canals. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  A. 


CHICKERING, 


OF  Copenhagen,  was  the  Representative  from  Lewis  county  in  the  Assemblies  of 
1879,  tSSo  and  1881.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Harrisburg,  Lewis  county, 
New  York,  November  26,  1843.  He  received  his  education  in  the  common 

schools,  and  at  Lowville  Academy,  and  was  at  one  time  a  teacher  in  that  institution. 
Mr.  Chickering  was  formerly  President  of  a  bank  ;  but  is  now  engaged  in  the 

hardware  business.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  is  prominent  in 
political  circles  in  Lewis  county.  He  held  the  office  of  School  Commissioner 
three  terms,  from  1865  to  1875. 

In  the  Assembly  of  1879  Mr.  Chickering  was  a  member  of  the  Canal 

Committee,  and  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  an  amendment  providing 
that  the  Black  River  canal  should  not  be  abandoned  ;  in  1880  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Game  Laws,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals, 
and  Railroads,  and  of  the  Special  Committee  to  investigate  the  Dannemora  railroad  ; 
and  in  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Canals, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Printing.  After  the  death  of  the 

lamented  Brennan,  Mr.  Chickering  was  chosen  as  his  successor  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Hon.  JOHN  MATTHEW  CLANCY, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Kings  county  in  1878, 
1879,  t88o  and  1881,  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  where  he  was  born,  November 
7,  1838.  He  came  to  America  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Brooklyn,  where  he  now  resides,  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Mr. 
Clancy  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected  Alderman  of  Brooklyn  in  1868,  and  served 
the  city  in  that  capacity  for  eight  consecutive  years.  In  1874  he  was  President  of 
the  Common  Council.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1878  and  1879, 
serving  on  the  Committees  on  Petitions  of  Aliens,  Apportionment,  Expenditures 
of  the  House,  and  Public  Lands.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and 

Public  Lands.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  State 

Charitable  Institutions,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  CLARK, 


WHO  represented  the  Second  District  of  Orange  county  in  the  Assemblies 

of  1881  and  1882,  was  born  in  Minisink,  in  that  county,  November  4,  1832, 

of  American  parents.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  at 

Westtown  Academy,  and  early  in  life  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he 

still  follows.  He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  Middletown  and 

Unionville  Railroad  Company,  having  been  a  Director  in  the  Company  since  its 

organization,  and  its  Treasurer  since  1874.  He  was  Supervisor  of  his  native  town 
of  Minisink  from  1875  to  1882  (seven  years),  being  elected  each  year,  except  the  first, 
without  opposition. 

Mr.  Clark  was  formerly  a  Republican,  but  since  1872,  when  he  joined  in  the 
Liberal  movement,  he  has  been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs, 
Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Claims.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Internal  Affairs,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Two-thirds 
and  Three-fifths  Bills.  He  resides  at  Westtown. 


Hon.  JOHN  CLEARY, 


MEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Rockland  in  1881  and  1882,  is  a 
native  of  Ireland,  having  been  born  in  that  country,  near  Ballyshannon, 
County  Donegal,  on  the  24th  of  December,  in  the  year  1832.  His  education  was 
obtained  in  the  schools  of  his  native  country.  Mr.  Cleary  is  a  mechanic,  and  fol¬ 
lows  the  occupation  of  a  cutter.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  a  member  of 
the  following  standing  committees  of  the  House:  Public  Lands,  and  Engrossed 
Bills.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs 
of  Villages,  Militia,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt.  In  politics  he  is  now  and  always 

has  been  a  Democrat. 


Hon.  TOWNSEND  D.  COCK, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Queens  county,  in  1 88 1 
and  1882,  was  born  at  Locust  Valley  in  that  county,  December  3,  1838. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  early  engaged 
in  farming.  He  is  now  a  large  and  successful  farmer,  taking  a  deep  interest  in 
every  thing  pertaining  to  agriculture.  He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Queens  County 
Agricultural  Society  two  years,  and  President  three  years. 

Mr.  Cock  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  numerous  local  honors  attest  his 
stanciing  and  popularity  in  his  party.  He  represented  the  town  of  Oyster  Bay 
in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  five  consecutive  years,  being  elected  the  last  time 
without  opposition,  and  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1871.  In  1872  and  1873 
Mr.  Cock  was  a  member  of  the  State  Senate  from  the  First  Senatorial  District, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Queens,  Suffolk  and  Richmond,  being,  by  virtue  of 
his  Senatorship,  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Impeachment  that  tried  and  removed 
Judge  Barnard  from  the  Bench  of  the  Supreme  Court.  He  was  also  a  Member  of 
the  Assembly  in  1876,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Villages.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1881,  Mr.  Cock  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Game  Laws,  and  Agriculture.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882, 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  LOUIS  D.  COHEN, 


WHO  represented,  in  the  Assemblies  of  1880  and  1881,  the  Twelfth  District 
of  the  county  of  New  York,  is  of  German  descent.  He  was  born  June  21, 
1851,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  now  resides.  He  obtained  his  prelim¬ 
inary  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  subsequently  graduating  from  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1874,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  active  practice 
of  his  profession.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for 
any  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1880,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Manufacture  of  Salt,  and  Joint  Library.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1881,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Expenditures  of 
the  Executive  Department,  and  Joint  Library. 
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Hon.  JOSEPH  M. 


CONGDON, 


OF  Gowanda,  represented  the  Second  District  of  Cattaraugus  county  in  the 
Assemblies  of  1880  and  1881.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Napoli,  Catta¬ 
raugus  county,  January  12,  1846.  His  grandfather,  Benjamin  Congdon,  was  a 

soldier  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  is  still  living  on  his  farm  at  Napoli,  at  the  age 
of  ninety-three  years.  His  father,  William  H.  K.  Congdon,  is  also  a  farmer  and 

lives  in  the  same  town.  Joseph  M.  Congdon  attended  the  common  schools  in  the 
winters,  and  assisted  his  father  on  the  farm  in  the  summers.  He  afterward 

entered  Randolph  Academy  and  paid  his  tuition  by  taking  care  of  the  school 
building.  He  studied  law  in  the  office  of  Jenkins  &  Goodwell,  at  East  Ran¬ 
dolph,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  Bar,  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  the  same  town.  In  the  fall  of  1873  lie  removed  to  Fredonia, 
entering  into  a  law  partnership  with  Hon.  M.  T.  Jenkins,  and  in  1875  he  changed 
his  residence  to  the  village  of  Gowanda,  where  he  still  resides.  He  is  also  largely 
interested  in  the  production  of  petroleum  in  McKean  county,  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Congdon  is  a  Republican.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  serving 
on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Federal  Relations,  and  Indian  Affairs.  He  was 
re-elected  by  a  large  plurality,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Claims, 
and  Indian  Affairs,  and  Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


Hon.  JOHN  COWLES 


REPRESENTED,  ill  the  Assembly  of  1881,  the  Second  District  of  Monroe 
county,  the  largest  district  in  the  State,  having  cast  nearly  nineteen  thousand 
votes  in  the  fall  of  1880.  He  is  a  native  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  where  he  was  born 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1816.  He  was  educated  in  schools  on  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  at  the  Old  High  School  in  Rochester,  where  he  has  resided  since  1828.  He 
is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes.  Mr.  Cowles  was 
formerly  a  Whig,  but  since  the  dissolution  of  that  party,  he  has  acted  with  the 
Republicans.  He  has  been  Alderman  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  Trustee  of  the  Fire 
Department,  and  Director  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows  Mutual  Insur¬ 
ance  Company.  He  served  on  the  following  committees  :  Railroads,  Federal 
Relations,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 
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Hon.  EBENEZER  S.  CRAPSER, 

i 

OF  Stockholm,  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881,  was 
born  in  Castile,  Wyoming  county,  New  York,  December  9,  1840,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  public  schools.  He  is  well  known  in  St.  Lawrence  county 
as  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  butter  and  cheese,  controlling  twenty  creameries ; 
as  the  proprietor  of  numerous  starch  factories,  custom  flouring  and  grist-mills, 
lumber  and  shingle  mills,  and  also  as  a  dealer  in  real  estate.  Mr.  Crapser  is  a 
sturdy  Republican,  and  indefatigable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  his  party.  He 
held  the  office  of  Supervisor  of  his  town  from  1869  to  1880.  He  represented  the 
Third  District  of  St.  Lawrence  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1880,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Indian  Affairs. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1881,  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Claims,  and  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Library  Committee. 


Hon.  PATRICK  W.  CULLINAN, 

WHO  represented  the  P'irst  District  of  Oswego  county  in  the  Assemblies  of 
1880  and  1881,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Oswego,  June  28,  1851,  of  Irish 
and  Anglo-Irish  parentage.  Mr.  Cullinan  prepared  for  college  at  the  Oswego 
High  School,  thereafter  studied  under  the  tutorship  of  Professor  J.  Morgan  Hart, 
and  graduated  from  Cornell  University  in  the  Class  of  1872.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Bar  June  10,  1875,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  in  Oswego,  where  he  resides.  Mr.  Cullinan  is  a  Republican.  He  was  City 
Attorney  of  Oswego  in  1877  and  1878,  and  in  the  fall  of  1879  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  by  a  very  large  plurality,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Canals, 
Banks,  and  Public  Education.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  General  Laws,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and 
Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  W.  DAYTON, 


WHO  represented  the  Twenty-third  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and  county 
of  New  York  in  1 88 1 ,  was  born  October  3,  1846,  in  Brooklyn,  but  since 
early  childhood  has  resided  in  New  York  city.  His  ancestry  for  several  genera¬ 
tions  lived  in  Connecticut.  His  paternal  grandfather,  who  was  born  at  Stratford, 

Connecticut,  came  to  New  York  when  a  young  man,  where  he  married  and  soon 

became  one  of  the  leading  importers  of  woolens  in  that  city,  spending  part  of 

each  year  in  Europe  in  the  transaction  of  his  business.  His  maternal  grandfather, 
David  Tomlinson,  M.  D.,  of  Derby,  Connecticut,  practiced  his  profession  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  ability  at  Rhinebeck,  New  York,  and  afterward,  for  many  years,  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  he  died  at  seventy  years  of  age.  Mr.  Dayton  obtained 
his  education  in  the  private  and  public  schools  of  New  York,  and  entered  the 
Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He  subsequently 
graduated  from  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in 
May,  1868.  Mr.  Dayton  is  a  Democrat;  made  his  first  political  speech  at  White 
Plains  in  the  McClellan  campaign  of  1864,  and  cast  his  first  presidential  vote  for 
Seymour,  in  1868.  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  1878  and  1879,  but 
was  defeated.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 
Claims,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  RICHARD  A.  DERRICK, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  in  1881  and  1882  from  the  Second  District  of 
Rensselaer  county,  was  born  at  Brunswick,  in  that  county,  July  19,  1843. 
He  is  a  farmer,  and  was  educated  at  Jonesville  Academy  and  Fort  Edward  Institute. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Black  Horse  Cavalry  during  the  war;  Enrolling  Officer 
in  1862;  Postmaster  at  Center  Brunswick  from  1861  to  1865,  and  Census  Enume¬ 
rator  in  1865.  He  was  a  delegate,  to  the  Republican  State  Conventions  of 
1865,  1872  and  1879.  He  was  a  candidate  for  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1876, 
but  was  defeated,  although  running  six  hundred  votes  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities,  Public  Health,  and  Public  Educa¬ 
tion  in  the  Assembly  of  1881,  and  was  re-elected  without  opposition,  serving  on  the 
Committees  on  General  Laws,  Public  Education,  and  Militia. 


Hon.  JOSEPH  M.  DICKEY, 

"A  /T EMBER  of  the  Assembly,  in  1881,  from  the  First  District  of  Orange  county, 
J.VA  was  born  March  30,  1847,  at  Newburgh,  in  that  county,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Newburgh 
Academy.  His  occupation  is  that  of  a  stationer  and  bookseller.  Mr.  Dickey 
served  three  months  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  enlisting  as  a  private  in  the 
Nineteenth  Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia,  in  1862,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and 
then  re-enlisting  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Sixty-eighth  New  York  Volunteers,  serving 
nine  months,  when  he  was  promoted  to  a  Lieutenancy  and  assigned  to  the  Fifteenth 
New  York  Heavy  Artillery.  He  was  subsequently  brevetted  Captain  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  conduct,  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war  and  participating  in 
nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Mr.  Dickey  has  always 
acted  with  the  Republican  party.  In  1872  and  1873  he  was  an  Alderman  of  the 
city  of  Newburgh,  and  President  of  the  Common  Council.  He  served  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committees:  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Federal  Relations,  Petitions  of 
Aliens,  and  Ways  and  Means,  being  appointed  on  the  latter  committee  to  fill  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  its  Chairman,  Major  Brennan. 


Hon.  JOHN  J.  DOMINIC, 


OF  Gallupville,  who  represented  Schoharie  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1881,  was 
born  at  Wright,  in  that  county,  October  23,  1841.  Mr.  Dominic  received 
his  preliminary  education  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Schoharie  Academy,  subse¬ 
quently  attending  the  Fort  Edward  Institute  and  Knox  Academy.  He  was  formerly 
a  merchant  and  afterward  a  carriage  manufacturer,  but  is  now  a  farmer.  Mr. 
Dominic  is  a  prominent  Democrat  in  Schoharie  county,  having  been  Town  Clerk 
for  two  years,  Supervisor  six  years,  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  years,  and  a  Dele¬ 
gate  to  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in  1876.  He  served  his  first  term  in 
the  Assembly  of  1SS1,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  votes.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the 
House:  Civil  Divisions,  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  CONSTANTINE  DONOHO, 

A"\  7"  HO  represented  the  Second  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  in 
V  ¥  the  Assembly  of  1881,  is  of  Irish  descent,  his  parents  being  natives  of  that 
country.  He  was  born  in  New  York,  September  26,  1840,  and  was  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  city.  Mr.  Donoho  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  active 
business.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He  was  formerly  an  Inspector  in 
the  Street  Department  of  New  York  city,  later  a  Clerk  in  the  Comptroller’s  office, 
and  still  later  Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Assistant  Aldermen.  In  1862  he  served 
three  months  as  a  private  in  the  Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia, 
guarding  the  city  of  Washington.  Mr.  Donoho  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1866  and  1867,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Joint  Library,  and  Manufacture  of 
Salt.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  following  committees:  Public 
Printing,  and  Public  Health. 


Hon.  MICHAEL  DOUGHERTY, 


"jV  /TEMBER  of  the  Assembly  in  1879,  1880  and  1881  from  the  Fifteenth  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  November 
21,  1848,  of  Irish  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
city,  and  at  the  Free  Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
was  clerk  in  a  banking-house  from  1864  to  1868,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  commercial  fertilizers.  Mr.  Dougherty  is  a  Democrat,  and  as  such 
served  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  being  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Trade  and  Manufactures,  Petitions  of  Aliens,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  following  committees:  Trade 
and  Manufactures,  and  Public  Lands. 
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Hon.  ANDREW  S.  DRAPER, 

WHO  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Albany  county  in  1 88 1 ,  can 
distinctly  trace  his  family  genealogy  back  for  more  than  three  centuries. 
James  Draper,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country,  came  from  England  when  a 
young  man,  within  a  score  of  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  settled 
in  Roxbury,  now  a  part  of  the  city  of  Boston.  The  first  of  the  family  in  this  State 

was  Joshua  Draper,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  Army.  At 

the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  at  Westford,  then  in  the  great  wilderness  of  Tryon, 

but  now  in  the  flourishing  county  of  Otsego,  where  the  main  branch  of  the  family 

has  resided  until  recent  years,  and  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  on  the 
2 1 st  day  of  June,  1848.  When  seven  years  old  young  Draper  removed  with  his 
parents  to  the  city  of  Albany,  where  he  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  until, 
at  a  competitive  examination,  he  was  awarded  a  Prize  Scholarship  in  the  Albany 
Academy.  He  graduated  from  this  institution  in  the  class  of  1866,  having 
supported  himself  during  his  academic  course  by  acting  as  carrier  of  the  Albany 
Evening  Journal.  During  the  next  four  years  Mr.  Draper  worked  for  a  large 
lumber  firm  in  Albany  in  the  summer  season,  and  taught  school  and  read  law 
winters.  He  graduated  from  the  law  department  of  Union  University  in  May, 
1871,  and  began  at  once  the  practice  of  his  chosen  profession.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  the  well-known  law  firm  of  Paddock,  Draper  &  Chester,  of  Albany. 

In  politics  Mr.  Draper  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  is  a  ready  plat¬ 
form  speaker,  and  as  early  as  the  first  Grant  campaign,  in  1S68,  did  effective 
service  in  that  capacity,  although  he  was  not  old  enough  to  vote  for  the  great 
soldier  on  election  day.  In  1879  ^r-  Draper  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Public  Instruction  of  Albany,  and  since  that  time  has  been  prominently 
identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  that  city.  During  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1880  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  General  Committee  of  the 
county  of  Albany.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  after  the  most  spirited  and 
hotly-contestecl  campaign  which  ever  occurred  in  the  Second  Assembly  District  of 
Albany  county.  He  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Committees  on  Ways  and 
Means,  Judiciary,  Public  Education,  and  Public  Printing,  as  well  as  of  the  special 
committees  appointed  to  investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  to  modify 
the  arrangement  of  the  Assembly  Chamber,  and  to  investigate  the  charges  of  bribery 
against  a  Senator  in  the  noted  contest  for  United  States  Senators,  consequent  upon 
the  resignations  of  Messrs.  Conkling  and  Platt. 
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Hon.  HENRY  L.  DUGUID, 


THE  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Third  District  of  Onondaga  county  in 
1879,  1880  and  1881,  was  born  in  Pompey,  in  that  county,  December  25, 
1832.  He  graduated  at  Hamilton  College,  in  the  class  of  1856,  and  early  entered 
into  business.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  extensively  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  saddlery  and  coach  hardware,  as  the  senior  member  of 
the  firm  of  Duguid,  Wells  &  Co.,  of  Syracuse.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican, 
though  in  1872  he  favored  the  so-called  Greeley  movement.  He  was  United  States 
Internal  Revenue  Collector  for  the  Twenty-third  District  of  this  State  from  1869 
to  1873,  ancl  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners  of  Syracuse  in 
1877  and  1878.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879,  1880  and  1881, 
serving  on  some  of  the  most  important  committees  of  the  House,  including 
the  Special  Railroad  Investigating  Committee.  In  1880  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Cities.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities,  and 
Indian  Affairs.  His  most  notable  legislative  service  was  in  connection  with  the 
bills  reported  to  the  Assembly  by  the  Special  Railroad  Investigating  Committee, 
all  of  which  measures  he  advocated  with  marked  ability. 


Hon.  JAMES  E.  DUTCHER, 


OF  Poughkeepsie,  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Dutchess 
county  in  1881,  was  born  at  Lagrange,  in  that  county,  January  21,  1838.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  common  and  select  schools  of  his  native  county,  and 
early  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  which  occupation  he  still  follows.  Mr. 
Dutcher  is  an  enthusiastic  Republican,  and  has  been  quite  active  in  the  politics 
of  his  county.  He  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1873  an<^ 
1874,  and  was  elected  Sheriff  of  his  county  in  1876,  serving  one  term.  In  1879  and 
1880  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Charitable  and  Religious 
Societies,  State  Prisons,  and  Joint  Library. 
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Hon.  MOSES  ENGLE, 

OF  Brooklyn,  who  represented  the  Eighth  District  of  Kings  county  in  the 
Assemblies  of  1 88 1  and  1882,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  May  1,  1844,  his 
father  being  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  and  his  mother  of  Long  Island.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  under  the  tutorage  of  Henry 
M.  Boehm,  of  Staten  Island.  From  1861  to  1870  Mr.  Engle  was  a  clerk  in  the 
wholesale  hat  house  of  Coughlan,  Randall  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  but  for  the  last 
ten  years  he  has  been  prominently  connected  with  the  firm  of  Bernard  Kelly  &  Son, 
dock  and  bridge  contractors  of  the  same  city.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  is  now 
serving  his  second  term  as  a  legislator.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  eight  hundred  votes,  in  a  district  which  returned  a  Republican 
to  the  preceding  Assembly,  receiving,  in  his  own  ward,  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  to  any  candidate.  He  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Committees  on  Manufac¬ 
ture  of  Salt,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills. 

o 


Hon.  DAVID  G.  EVANS, 


OF  Rome,  who  represented  the  Second  District  of  Oneida  county  in  the 
Assembly  of  1881,  is  of  Welsh  descent,  his  parents  being  natives  of  Wales. 
He  was  born  at  Oriskany,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  June  20,  1847,  and  was 
educated  at  Whitestown  Seminary,  and  at  the  Utica  Business  College.  Mr.  Evans 
has  been  a  farmer,  and  a  school  teacher,  but  he  is  now  a  dealer  in  cattle,  and 
the  proprietor  of  a  meat  market  in  the  city  of  Rome.  He  represented  Rome, 
in  the  Oneida  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  two  terms,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  by  a  flattering  plurality.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Canals, 
Claims,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  EVERETT, 

/TEMBER  of  the  Assembly,  in  1881,  from  Putnam  county,  was  born  in  Carmel, 
in  that  county,  April  3,  1836,  of  American  parents,  who  were  also  natives 
of  the  same  county.  Indeed,  the  Everett  family,  for  several  generations,  have 
been  residents  of  Putnam  county,  and  have  always  largely  identified  themselves 
with  the  best  interests  of  that  county.  Mr.  Everett’s  father  served  as  a  private 
soldier  in  the  American  army,  in  the  War  of  1812.  Mr.  Everett  himself  was 
educated  in  the  district  school  of  Southeast,  Putnam  county,  until  eighteen  years 
of  age,  when  he  entered  Raymond  College,  at  Carmel,  remaining  there  two  years ; 
he  was  then  forced  to  relinquish  his  studies  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  early 
life  he  was  a  farmer,  but  for  the  past  twenty-two  years  he  has  been  engaged  in 
business  in  the  city  of  New  York,  first  as  a  commission  merchant,  and  later  as 
the  founder  and  proprietor  of  Everett’s  Hotel,  on  Vesey  street,  and  of  the  Hotel 
Everett,  on  Chatham  street. 

Mr.  Everett  is  a  zealous  and  active  Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Central  Committee  in  New  York  for  ten  years,  and  has  frequently 
been  a  Delegate  to  the  State  and  local  conventions  of  his  party.  From  1873 
to  1878  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  School  Trustees  of  the  Third  ward 
school  in  New  York  city.  In  1879  Mr.  Everett  made  the  place  of  his  birth  his 
permanent  home,  where  he  has  a  large  farming  interest,  which  he  conducts  in  con¬ 
nection  with  his  business.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following  committees  of 
the  House :  Cities,  and  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  JAMES  FANNING, 

WHO  represented  the  Seventeenth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  in  1881,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  December  2,  1847,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  early  in  life  learned  the 
trade  of  a  printer,  following  that  occupation  for  some  time,  but  he  is  now  the 
proprietor  of  a  hotel.  Mr.  Fanning  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  never, 

until  the  fall  of  1880,  a  candidate  for  any  public  position.  He  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Federal  Relations,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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Hon.  MILTON  M.  FENNER, 

OF  Fredonia,  who  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Chautauqua 
county  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  is  descended  from  the  Rev.  W.  Fenner,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  Puritan  Divine  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Three  members  of  the  Fenner 
family  —  James  Fenner,  Arthur  Fenner,  and  James  Fenner,  Jr. — held  the  office  of 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  at  different  times  from  1790  to  1845, 
the  sum  of  their  terms  of  service  amounting  to  nearly  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Fenner’s  paternal  grandfather,  Resolved  W,  Fenner,  emigrated  from  Rhode 
Island  to  Brookfield,  Madison  county,  New  York,  in  the  year  1800,  and  after 
remaining  in  that  place  nineteen  years,  finally  settled  in  Chautauqua  county,  in 
that  part  of  the  town  of  Ellery,  since  annexed  to  Stockton,  now  known  as  South 
Stockton,  where  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born,  July  28,  1837.  Reared  on 
a  farm,  by  hard  working,  temperate  and  economical  parents,  Milton  M.  Fenner  early 
acquired  habits  of  industry  and  economy,  which  have  contributed  not  a  little  to 
his  success  in  life.  He  still  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  occupations  of  his  early 
life,  being  one  of  the  largest  stockholders  in  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Northern 
Chautauqua,  of  which  Society  he  is  also  a  Director.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  public  schools,  and  at  Allegheny  College,  earning  the  money  to  pay  his 
expenses  by  teaching;  and  he  also  earned  enough  money  to  enable  him  to  study 
medicine,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where  he  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
May  22,  i860.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Flint,  Michigan, 
where  he  remained  until  July,  1861,  at  which  time  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Eighth  Michigan  Infantry.  He  served  through  the  War  as  Hospital  Steward, 
Second  Lieutenant,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Assistant-Surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  participating  in  the  battle  of  Coosaw  river,  South  Carolina,  in  the  siege  of 
Fort  Pulaski,  Georgia,  and  Fort  Wagner,  on  Morris’  Island,  in  Charleston  harbor, 
and  in  the  naval  attack  on  Fort  Sumter,  September  9,  1863.  Resigning  his  com¬ 
mission  in  the  navy,  in  1864,  Dr.  Fenner  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  Jamestown,  New  York,  and  was  soon  appointed  to  the  position  of  Consulting 
Physician  to  the  Chautauqua  county  Insane  Asylum.  In  1869,  he  removed  from 
Jamestown  to  Fredonia,  in  the  same  county,  where  he  soon  after  established  the 
“  People’s  Dispensary  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,”  resuming,  at  the  same  time,  the 
publication  of  the  Medical  Progress,  a  monthly  sheet  devoted  to  popular  medicines, 
and  in  a  short  time  built  up  a  larger  practice  than  he  had  left  in  the  former 
city.  In  1870,  he  was  appointed  United  States  Examining  Surgeon,  and  in  1872 
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he  was  elected  President  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  same  year  he  began  the  manufacture  of  his  proprietary  medicines, 
known  as  “People’s  Remedies.” 

Dr.  Fenner  is  the  owner  of  a  controlling  interest  in  the  Dunkirk  and  Fredonia 
railroad,  and  is  the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  and  also  the  General  Manager  of  the 
company.  He  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  politics,  and  is  an  intelligent 
and  liberal  supporter  of  the  Republican  party.  He  represented  the  town  of  Pomfret 
in  the  Chautauqua  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  in  1878  and  1879,  being  elected 
in  1879  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  candidate  for  that  office.  He 
was  also  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to 
any  candidate  in  the  Second  Assembly  District.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Health,  being  a  member  also  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of 
Villages,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House.  Dr.  Fenner  was  re-elected  to  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1882,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Health,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  B.  FINLEY 


REPRESENTED  the  Nineteenth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and  county  of 
New  York  in  1881.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  having  been  born  in  that 
country  May  19,  1840.  Coming  to  America  at  an  early  age,  he  obtained  his 
education  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  where  he  now  resides.  Mr.  Finley 
was  formerly  a  plumber,  but  is  now  a  wholesale  liquor  merchant.  In  politics  he  is 
a  Democrat.  He  held  the  important  office  of  Superintendent  of  Docks  in  New 
York  city  for  four  years,  and  in  1878  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  his  party  for 
Member  of  the  Assembly.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  flattering 
majority.  He  served  on  the  following  committees  of  the  House  :  Federal  Relations, 
and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  ASA  P.  FISH, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  from  Yates  county  in  1880  and  1881,  was  born  in 
West  Groton,  Tompkins  county,  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1823. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  and  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  early  settlers  of  West  Groton.  Mr.  Fish  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town,  and  at  select  schools  in  Dundee,  where  his  parents 
resided.  After  teaching  school  several  years  very  successfully,  he  became  a  farmer, 
and  is  now  the  owner  of  a  fine  farm  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Dundee,  where 
he  resides.  Mr.  Fish  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  is  now  a  Republican.  He  was 
Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Barrington,  in  Yates  county,  for  two  years  during  the 
War  of  the  Rebellion,  and  in  1878  was  re-elected  to  the  same  position,  being  the 
only  man  who  ever  held  the  office  three  terms.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  in  1880,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies, 
Public  Health,  and  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881,  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  also  serving 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  of  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  MINER  GALLUP, 


OF  Westerlo,  who  represented,  in  1881,  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Albany 
county,  was  born  at  East  Berne,  in  that  county,  March  6,  1830.  His  parents 
still  reside  in  East  Berne,  being  also  natives  of  that  town.  Mr.  Gallup  was 

educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Albany  Academy.  He  early  learned 
the  trade  of  a  carpenter  and  millwright,  and,  proving  to  be  a  superior  workman, 
was  sent  to  Paraguay,  South  America,  in  1854,  by  a  Rhode  Island  company. 
After  his  return  from  South  America,  he  located  in  Hardin  county,  Iowa,  where 
he  was  active  in  many  pioneer  enterprises.  He  was  Postmaster  of  Fontain  ^  now 
Ackley),  Iowa,  from  1856  to  1864,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  State  and 

purchased  a  farm  in  Westerlo,  which  he  has  since  occupied.  Mr.  Gallup  is  a 
Democrat.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  large  majority  in  a  District 

which  was  carried  in  1879  by  the  Republicans.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 

mittees  on  Agriculture,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  ADDISON  W.  GATES 


REPRESENTED  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Wayne  county  in  1881. 

He  was  born  at  Ontario  in  that  county,  March  19,  1833,  of  parents  who 
were  natives  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
public  schools,  at  the  Macedon  Academy,  and  at'  Union  College,  graduating  from 
the  latter  institution  in  1861.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  but  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  law  at  Macedon,  where  he  resides.  From  1862  until  1869,  he 
was  Chief  Clerk  of  the  Assessor  of  United  States  Internal  Revenue  for  the  Twenty- 
fourth  District  of  this  State.  Mr.  Gates  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was. 
never  a  candidate  for  a  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  Assembly.  He  served  on  the  following  committees :  General  Laws,  Public 
Printing,  Claims,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 


Hon.  JOHN  E.  GILLETTE, 

OF  Hudson,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881,  from  Columbia  county,  was 
born  at  Colchester,  Connecticut,  October  4,  1828,  and  was  educated  and 
fitted  for  college  at  Bacon  Academy,  in  his  native  town. 

By  reason  of  impaired  eyesight  he  was  unable  to  prosecute  his  studies,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  business.  For  ten  years  he  was  engaged  in  publishing 
county  maps.  In  1867  he  removed  to  the  place  he  now  occupies  on  the  Hudson, 
directly  opposite  Catskill.  I7or  the  past  fifteen  years  he  has  devoted  his  time  to 
farming  and  fruit-raising,  and  has  also  been  engaged  in  manufacturing.  He  was 
President  of  the  Hudson  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company,  which  he  organized,  and  was 
active  in  introducing  “  The  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel.”  The  company  was  merged 
in  1880  in  “the  Allen  Paper  Car  Wheel  Company,”  of  which  he  is  now  Vice- 
President.  He  was  an  Old  Line  Whig,  but  has  been  a  Republican  since  1856. 
He  represented  the  town  of  Greenport,  in  the  Columbia  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  in  1875,  1876  and  1878,  and  was  Member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  same 
county  in  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Insurance.  In  the 
Assembly  of  1881,  Mr.  Gillette  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Education,  and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Insurance, 
and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  JAMES  E.  GOODMAN, 


MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Washington  county 
in  1 88 1 ,  was  born  in  Bolton,  Warren  county,  New  York,  June  3,  1832,  of 
American  parents.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  State  Normal 
School  in  Albany,  where  he  graduated  in  1852.  He  taught  school  for  several  years 

after  graduating,  but  is  now  a  successful  farmer,  residing  at  Hartford.  Mr.  Good¬ 
man  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  represented  the  town  of  Hartford,  in 

the  Washington  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  during  the  years  1874,  1875,  1876 
and  1877,  serving  during  the  last  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  candidate  for 
Member  of  the  Assembly  from  his  district.  Mr.  Goodman  was  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Canals,  Federal  Relations,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  D.  GORSLINE, 

WHO  represented  the  county  of  Herkimer  in  the  Assembly  in  1 880  and  1881, 
was  born  at  Columbia,  in  that  county,  April  9,  1832,  of  parents  who  were 
natives  of  the  same  place,  his  grandparents  being  natives  of  Connecticut.  He  is  a 
farmer  and  a  manufacturer,  being  the  owner  of  the  grist  and  saw-mills,  located  at 
Miller’s  Mills,  in  which  place  he  resides.  He  is  also  largely  engaged  in  dairying 
and  hop-growing,  being  the  owner  of  several  large  farms.  Mr.  Gorsline  was  Captain 
of  Company  A,  Thirty-eighth  Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia,  three  years,  and 
is  a  prominent  man  in  his  county  in  political  as  well  as  in  business  circles.  He 
held  the  office  of  Notary  Public  four  years;  was  Railroad  Commissioner  seven 
years,  and  was  President  of  the  Winfield  Agricultural  Society  two  years. 

He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  as  such  represented  his  town  in  the 
Herkimer  county  Board  of  Supervisors,  during  the  years  1879  anc^  1880.  He  was  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and 
Militia,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Game  Laws,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Manufacture  of  Salt,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole. 
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Hon.  ISAAC  I.  HAYES, 


T  ATE  of  New  York  city,  was  the  representative  of  the  Seventh  Assembly 
— 4  District  of  the  county  of  New  York  from  1876  to  1881,  inclusive.  Widely 
and  justly  celebrated  as  an  explorer,  author  and  lecturer,  Mr.  Hayes  was  one  of 
the  few  who,  in  this  country,  are  found  willing-  to  turn  aside  from  successful 

scientific  and  literary  pursuits,  to  engage  in  the  public  service  of  the  State.  It 
has  been  often  noted  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  distinguished  in  public 
life  are  country  born  and  bred,  and  the  life  of  Mr.  Hayes  is  another  illustra¬ 
tion  of  this  fact.  He  was  born  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania,  March  5,  1832. 
His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  his  boyhood  was  spent  amid  rural  scenes  and 
occupations.  He  received  a  generous  preliminary  education  in  public  and  private 
schools,  and  at  an  Academy  in  Westtown,  Pennsylvania.  Afterward  he  became 
a  tutor  in  that  institution,  and  at  the  same  time  devoted  his  leisure  hours  to 
surveying  and  engineering,  also  assisting  in  the  geological  survey  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  year  1853,  when  he  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  he  graduated  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  two  months  later  joined  the 
Arctic  expedition  of  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  capacity  of  Surgeon,  being  absent  two 
years  and  a  half,  and  the  most  of  this  time  wholly  shut  out  from  all  communi¬ 

cation  with  the  world  this  side  of  the  Arctic  circle.  After  the  death  of  Dr. 
Kane,  Mr.  Hayes  became  the  acknowledged  leader  of  Arctic  exploration,  and 
in  the  spring  of  i860  he  sailed  again  for  the  north  in  command  of  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  explore  the  open  Polar  sea,  and  if  possible  to  reach  the  North  Pole. 

Owing  to  lack  of  boats  he  was  obliged  to  halt  at  latitude  82°.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  reached  the  northernmost  land  of  the  earth,  which  he  named  Grinnell  Land, 
in  honor  of  the  distinguished  patron  of  Arctic  exploration,  and  had  penetrated 
nearer  to  the  North  Pole  than  any  other  explorer.  He  returned  from  this 
enterprise  in  the  year  1861,  hoping  to  make  another  voyage  in  1862,  in  order  to 
extend  his  explorations,  if  practicable,  to  the  North  Pole,  that  long-sought  goal 

of  Arctic  explorers.  During  his  absence,  however,  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
broken  out,  and  soon  after  his  arrival  at  home  he  entered  the  army  as  Brigade 
Surgeon.  He  afterward  became  a  Surgeon  of  United  States  Volunteers,  with 
rank  of  Major  and  brevet  rank  of  Colonel.  His  most  conspicuous  service  during 
the  war,  however,  was  in  the  organization  of  that  grand  hospital  system  which 

was  so  successful  during  our  own  war,  and  which  has  been  so  widely  imitated 

during  the  later  European  wars.  The  hospital  which  he  erected  in  Philadelphia, 
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and  commanded  during  the  war,  was  the  largest  ever  built,  being  capable  of 
accommodating  over  five  thousand  inmates.  This  hospital  was  famous  for  its  excellent 
discipline  and  hygienic  regulations,  and  became  the  type  of  those  afterward  con¬ 
structed.  In  1869  Mr.  Hayes  made  his  third  voyage  to  Greenland,  and  in  1874 
he  visited  Iceland  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one-thousandth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  settlement  of  that  historic  island. 

Mr.  Hayes  was  a  versatile  and  prolific  author.  A  paper  which  he  prepared  in 
1872  in  relation  to  the  injury  being  done  to  the  harbor  of  New  York  by  encroach¬ 
ments  along  the  water  front,  attracted  considerable  attention.  At  different  times 
he  published  other  papers  on  hydrographic  subjects,  relating  to  commercial  inter¬ 
ests  ;  various  pamphlets  and  papers  on  scientific  subjects,  relating  especially  to 
exploration ;  and  some  purely  literary  articles,  most  noticeable  among  which  was 
“Dr.  Molke.”  He  also  wrote  the  following  works:  “The  Open  Polar  Sea;”  “An 
Arctic  Boat  Journey;”  “Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,”  and  “The  Land  of  Desolation.” 

Prior  to  1856  Mr.  Hayes  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  but  after  the  organization  of 
the  Republican  party  he  was  an  earnest  Republican.  During  his  six  years’  service 
in  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Hayes  took  a  prominent  and  honorable  part.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  important  committees,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on 
Canals,  Cities,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House.  He  was  especially  identified  with 
various  important  measures  in  relation  to  New  York  city  ;  also  with  the  State  Sur¬ 
vey  Bill,  reform  in  the  pilotage  laws,  the  free  canal  project,  the  Hayes’  Finance  Bill, 
and  other  notable  measures.  Mr.  Hayes  particularly  distinguished  himself  as  a 
debater.  Aside  from  the  force  and  persuasion  of  his  logic,  and  the  grace  of  his 
style  of  delivery,  he  possessed  much  of  that  personal  magnetism  that  always  com¬ 
mands  the  attention  and  assent  of  an  audience.  His  eminent  abilities  as  an  orator 
made  him  an  effective  campaign  speaker,  and  during  the  canvass  of  Fremont  for  the 
Presidency,  and  also  during  the  last  presidential  canvass,  he  rendered  valuable  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  Republican  party.  Dr.  Hayes  died  December  16,  1881. 
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ROBERT  R.  HAMILTON, 


IV  /TEMBER  of  the  Assembly,  in  1881,  from  the  Eleventh  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  bears  a  name  indissolubly  associated  with  the  early  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic,  being  a  great-grandson  of  the  famous  Alexander  Hamilton.  He 
was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  1 8,  1852,  and  was  educated  at  Columbia 
College.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
New  York  city.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  known  in  political  circles  as  a  Republican,  and 
as  such  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Grievances,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Cities,  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 


Hon.  ARTHUR  W.  HICKMAN, 

OF  Buffalo,  who  represented  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Erie  county  in  1881 
and  1882,  was  born  June  18,  1850,  in  Marshall,  Calhoun  county,  Michigan. 
He  is  of  English  descent,  his  parents  having  come  to  this  country  from  Barnstaple, 
England,  in  1847.  He  removed  to  Buffalo  with  his  parents  in  1853,  and  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  graduating  from  the  Buffalo  Central  High 
School  in  1868,  He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Austin  &  Austin,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  September  13,  1871.  A  year  later 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  Benjamin  H.  Austin,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  being  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  large  and 
lucrative  business.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office  until  the  autumn  of  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  the  Judiciary,  Privi¬ 
leges  and  Elections,  and  Engrossed  Bills.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  1882,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  General  Laws,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three- 
fifths  Bills. 
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Hon.  JEREMIAH  HIGGINS, 

WAS  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Erie  county  in  1S81 
and  1882.  He  was  born  in  Buffalo,  July  27,  1853,  of  Irish  parentage,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  early  learned  the  trade  of  a 
machinist,  and  still  pursues  that  occupation.  He  has  always  been  a  Democrat. 

He  represented  the  First  Ward  of  Buffalo  in  the  Erie  County  Board  of  Supervisors 

during  the  years  1876  and  1877,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a 

majority  of  nearly  one  thousand  votes,  in  a  district  which  returned  a  Republican 

to  the  preceding  House.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges  and 
Elections,  and  Indian  Affairs.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Cities,  State  Prisons,  and  Public  Printing. 


Hon.  HENRY  C.  HOFFMAN, 

OF  Horseheads,  was  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Chemung  in 
1880  and  1881.  He  was  born  of  German  parentage  in  Elmira,  New  York, 
January  14,  1827,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  and  high  schools  of  his  native 
city.  Mr.  Hoffman  early  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  successful  farmers  on  the  Southern  Tier.  He  served  through 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  Colonel  of  the  Twenty-third  Regiment,  New  York  Vol¬ 
unteers,  and  at  its  close  was  brevetted  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers  “  for  gallant 
and  meritorious  services.”  Mr.  Hoffman  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party,  and  has  had  considerable  political  experience.  He  represented  the  town 
of  Horseheads  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1869  and  1870.  He  also 
represented  the  county  of  Chemung  in  the  Assembly  in  1866  and  1880,  serving  in 
the  Assembly  of  1880  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities,  Public  Education, 
Militia,  and  Agriculture.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Railroads  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  JOSEPH  W.  HOLMES, 

OF  Batavia,  formerly  of  Wheatville,  who  represented  the  county  of  Genesee  in 
the  Assembly  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  was  born  at  Alabama  in  that  county,  July  4, 
1831,  of  American  parentage,  his  ancestors  having  been  residents  of  the  State  of  New 
York  for  three  generations.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Cary  Collegiate  Semi¬ 
nary,  and  at  the  Michigan  Central  College.  Although  a  farmer  in  early  life,  he  has 
for  many  years  followed  the  occupation  of  a  Surveyor  and  Civil  Engineer.  Mr. 

Holmes  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  has  been  identified  with  the  Republican  party 
since  its  organization  in  1856.  He  represented  his  native  town  of  Alabama  in  the 
Genesee  county  Board  of  Supervisors  four  years,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board 
two  years.  During  his  first  term  in  the  Assembly  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Federal  Relations,  Civil  Divisions,  and  Engrossed  Bills,  and  was  appointed 
on  the  Special  Committee  to  revise  and  amend  the  Laws  of  Assessment  and  Taxa¬ 
tion.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  serving  on  the  Committees  on 
Claims,  Public  Printing,  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  ELIJAH  A.  HOLT, 


OF  Lockport,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Niagara  county 
in  1881,  was  born  in  Cambria  in  that  county,  September  14,  1823,  his 

parents  also  being  natives  of  this  State.  His  grandfather,  Elijah  Holt,  of  Otsego 

county,  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1798.  Mr.  Hoit  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Lockport,  and  early  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  that  city, 
but  for  the  past  twenty  years  he  has  been  in  the  insurance  business. 

In  politics  Mr.  Holt  was  a  Whig  until  1856,  since  which  time  he  has  been 
identified  with  the  Republican  party.  He  was  Deputy  Assessor  of  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  three  years,  and  Supervisor  four  years,  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

Supervisors  during  the  last  year  of  his  service.  Mr.  Holt  served  in  the  Assembly 

as  a  member  of  the  following  standing  committees:  Canals,  Insurance,  Manufacture 
of  Salt,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  ALBERT  HOWLAND, 

OF  Jordan,  who  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Onondaga  county 
in  1880  and  1881,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Elbridge  in  that  county,  March  22, 
18.30,  of  New  England  parentage,  and  is  able  to  distinctly  trace  his  family  genealogy 
back  to  the  Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  the  Jordan  Academy.  He  is  now  and  always  has  been 
a  farmer.  Mr.  Howland  is  a  Republican.  He  held  the  office  of  Town  Collector 
in  1857,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Republican  County  Committee  in  1876. 

In  1880  he  served  his  first  term  in  the  Assembly,  being  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  State  Prisons  and  Canals,  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Salt.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large 
majority,  and  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  same  committee,  serving  also 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  State  Charitable  Institutions, 
and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 


Hon.  HARVEY  J.  HURD, 

OP'  Elma,  was  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  P'ourth  District  of  Erie  county 
in  1878  and  1879,  and  from  the  Fifth  District  in  1880  and  1881.  He  was 
born  in  Elma,  February  28,  1849,  and  was  educated  at  the  Buffalo  Academy,  and  at 
Cornell  University,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  the  class  of  1872.  Mr. 
Hurd  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  for  several  years  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Erie  County  Republican  Committee.  In  the  Assembly  of  1878  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Canals,  Insurance  and  Claims,  and  in  1879  and  1880  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals,  and  a  member  of  other  important  committees. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  again  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Civil  Divisions,  Rules  and  Two-thirds  and 
Three-fifths  Bills. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  HUNTER, 


OF  Sterling,  who  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Cayuga  count)'  in 
1 8S  i  and  1882,  was  born  in  Baltimore,  Maryland,  September  11,  1834. 
Mr.  Hunter  owes  but  little  to  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  his  early  opportunities 
for  acquiring  an  education  being  limited  to  about  six  months’  instruction  in  a 
common  district  school.  He  worked  on  a  farm  until  seventeen  years  old,  and 
then  went  to  Virginia,  where  he  worked  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  first  as  a 
day  laborer,  and  later  as  foreman.  In  1857  he  engaged  with  his  brother  in  the 
milling  business  at  Sterling  Valley,  New  York. 

He  again  visited  Virginia  in  i860,  and  was  in  that  State  when  the  war  broke 
out  in  1861.  Returning  home,  he  enlisted  the  following  year  as  a  private  in 
Company  F,  One  Hundred  and  Tenth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers.  He  was 
soon  promoted  to  a  Second  Lieutenancy,  subsequently  to  a  Captaincy,  and  in  1864 
was  sent  with  his  Company  to  Florida,  to  organize  the  Second  Florida  Cavalry, 
made  up  largely  of  refugees  and  confederate  deserters.  The  command  of  this 
regiment  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  preferred  to  remain  with  his  old  company. 
After  being  mustered  out  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  Mr.  Hunter 
engaged  in  the  lumber  business,  following  that  occupation  very  successfully  until 
about  1870,  when  he  became  a  contractor  on  public  works.  He  has  held  at  various 
times,  with  his  brother,  heavy  contracts  on  the  Welland  Canal,  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad,  and  other  important  works. 

In  politics  he  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  any 
public  position  until  the  autumn  of  1880,  at  which  time  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Health,  Federal 
Relations,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882, 
and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 
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Hon.  DAVID  A.  JACKSON, 

OF  Oneida,  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  Madison  County  in  1 88 1 ,  was  born  at 
Troy,  in  the  State  of  New  Hampshire,  August  18,  1831,  his  parents  being 

natives  also  of  the  same  place.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common 
schools  of  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont,  and  at  the  New  York  Central  College,  in 
McGrawville,  of  this  State.  He  has  been  a  farmer,  a  telegraph  operator,  and  a 
printer,  but  he  is  now  a  journalist,  being  the  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Oneida 
Dispatch.  In  politics  Mr.  Jackson  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Republican 
party,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  public  position,  until  he  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1881.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages, 
Roads  and  Bridges,  Public  Printing,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 


Hon.  GEORGE  LASHER, 


WHO  represented  the  county  of  Schenectady  in  the  Assembly  of  1881,  has  acted 
with  the  Republican  party  since  1856,  at  which  time  he  cast  his  first 
presidential  vote  for  John  C.  Fremont.  He  represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  in  1876,  1878  and  1880,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1878. 
He  has  also  held  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  the  Assembly  Mr. 
Lasher  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  Militia,  and  Civil  Divisions. 
He  was  born  at  Duanesburgh  in  Schenectady  county,  September  20,  1834,  his 
father  being  a  native  of  the  same  place,  and  his  mother  of  Milton  in  Saratoga 
county.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Duanesburgh,  and  at  East¬ 

man's  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie.  He  was  at  one  time  engaged  in 
mercantile  pursuits,  but  he  is  now  a  farmer.  His  residence  is  in  Mariaville. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  LEWIS, 


OF  Hamden,  who  represented  Delaware  county  in  the  Assembly  of  1881,  is  a 
native  of  Scotland,  having  been  born  in  that  country,  October  31,  1827.  His 
parents  came  to  this  country  when  he  was  seven  years  old,  and  settled  in  Delaware 
county,  where  the  family  have  since  resided.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  Delaware  county,  and  early  engaged  in  farming ;  he  subsequently  became 
a  merchant  in  the  village  of  Hamden,  but  is  now  a  dealer  in  produce.  In  1870 
and  1871  he  built  twenty  miles  of  the  New  York  and  Oswego  Midland  Railroad.  In 
politics  Mr.  Lewis  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  he  has  acted  with  the  Republican 
party  since  its  organization  in  1856.  Although  often  a  candidate  for  public  office, 
he  has  never  been  defeated. 

He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1856  to  1862,  Deputy  Collector  of  Internal 
Revenue  from  1862  to  1867,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  1875  t°  1880,  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1877  and  1878.  He  was  also  a 
Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1872  and  1873,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads, 
Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Banks,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  1881 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  Public  Health,  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 


LONGWELL, 


F  Bath,  represented  in  the  Assembly  of  1881  the  First  District  of  Steuben 


county.  He  is  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  having  been  born  in  Sussex  county 
of  that  State,  January  20,  1820,  of  American  parentage.  He  obtained  his  education 
in  the  common  schools,  and  at  New  Milford,  Orange  county,  New  York.  He  has 
always  followed  the  occupation  of  farming,  first  in  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey, 
and  since  1868  in  Steuben  county,  in  this  State.  In  politics  Mr.  Longwell  has 
always  been  a  Democrat.  He  held  the  office  of  Freeholder  in  1856,  1857  and 
1864,  in  the  town  of  Vernon,  Sussex  county,  New  Jersey,  and  also  held  other 
minor  offices.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  this  State  from  a  district 
which  is  largely  Republican,  a  fact  which  demonstrates  his  personal  popularity  in 
the  district.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Civil  Divisions  and  Agri¬ 


culture. 
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Hon.  JAMES  LOW, 

OF  Suspension  Bridge,  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Niagara 
county  in  the  Assemblies  of  1879,  I88o,  and  1881.  In  1879  Major  Low  was 
a  member  of  the  following  Committees  of  the  House  :  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Civil  Divisions,  and  the  Special  Railroad  Investigating  Committee.  In  1880  he 
served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Railroads  and  Federal  Relations.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was 
again  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands,  serving  also  as  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Indian  Affairs.  Major  Low  served  the  Republic 
well  and  faithfully  in  the  field,  his  military  record  being  one  of  merit  and  honor. 
Entering  the  army  in  1862  as  First  Lieutenant  of  Company  B,  Eighth  New 
York  Artillery,  he  was  soon  promoted,  first  to  be  Captain,  and  afterward  to  be 
Major  of  the  same  regiment.  Although  wounded  in  the  Battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  he 
served  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  until  the  close  of  the  war,  being  mustered 
out  of  the  service  in  May,  1865. 

Major  Low  is  of  Scotch  descent,  his  parents  having  emigrated  to  Canada  from 
Scotland  in  1833.  He  was  born  at  Toronto,  Canada,  January  24,  1836,  but  when 
two  years  of  age  removed,  with  his  parents,  to  Niagara  county,  in  this  State,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Niagara  county, 
and  at  the  Wilson  Collegiate  Institute.  He  early  in  life  engaged  in  the  business 
of  farming,  and  still  pursues  that  occupation  ;  he  is  also  a  coal  merchant  at 
Suspension  Bridge,  where  he  resides.  He  was  Deputy  Collector  and  Inspector  of 
Customs,  at  Suspension  Bridge,  in  1861  and  1862,  and  Postmaster  of  the  same 
place  from  1865  to  1873.  He  has  also  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  of  the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Suspension  Bridge,  and  for  several 
years  has  been  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  is  a  Republican. 
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Hon.  JOHN  H.  McCARTHY 

WAS  the  Representative  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  in  1880  and  1881.  He  was  born  in  New  York  city, 
November  16,  1850,  and  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  the  Christian 
Brothers’  School,  and  at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College^  He  was  at  one  time  engaged 
in  mercantile  pursuits,  but  subsequently  studied  law,  and  is  now  actively  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  that  profession  in  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  resides.  In 
politics  Mr.  McCarthy  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office  until  the  autumn  of  1879,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1880,  and  served  in  that  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1881  by  a  unanimous  vote,  there  being  no  candidate  against  him, 
and  again  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  also  as  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  He 
was  elected  one  of  the  Civil  Justices  in  the  city  of  New  York  last  fall  by  a 
majority  of  nearly  three  thousand  five  hundred  votes. 


Hon.  JOSEPH  P.  McDONOUGH 


WAS  the  Representative  of  the  Eighteenth  Assembly  District  of  New  York 
city  in  1881.  He  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  having  been  born  in  the  city 
of  Dublin,  August  30,  1850.  He  came  to  this  country,  with  his  parents,  at  an 
early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city.  He  has  been 
Paymaster  on  the  Dakota  Division  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  a  Clerk 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Parks  in  New  York ;  he  has  also  served  in  other 
departments  of  the  public  service.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1878 
and  1879,  serving  on  the  following  Committees:  Insurance,  Public  Education, 
Public  Health,  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  the  Special  Committee  on  Normal 
Schools.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Insurance  and  Rules. 
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Hon.  JOHN  McTERN AN, 


THE  Representative  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Kings  county  in  1880 
and  1881,  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  24,  1842,  and  was  educated  by  his 
parents.  He  was  formerly  a  wine  merchant,  but  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  any 
active  business.  His  residence  is  in  Brooklyn.  Mr.  McTernan  is  now,  and  always 
has  been  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing  and  Claims.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1881,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing, 
and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  F.  MOLLER, 

OF  Yonkers,  who  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Weschester  county 
in  r 88 1 ,  was  born  in  Williamsburg,  Long  Island,  December  24,  1846,  and 
was  educated  in  the  private  schools  of  New  York  city.  He  was  at  one  time 
engaged  in  business  as  a  sugar  refiner,  but  he  is  now  a  banker  and  broker  in 
the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moller  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  from  1869  to 
1873  he  served  as  Aide-cle-Camp,  with  rank  of  Colonel,  on  the  Staff  of  Governor 
John  T.  Hoffman.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  also 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body.  For  the  past  five  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  his  town.  He  was  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1877  and  1878,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads  and  Appor¬ 
tionment,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  legislation  of  those  sessions.  In  1879 
Mr.  Moller  was  unanimously  re-nominated  by  his  party  for  the  Assembly  of  1880, 
but,  for  private  reasons,  declined  to  accept  the  nomination.  He  served  in  the 

Assembly  of  1881  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  and  State  Prisons,  and 
also  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  MORGAN, 

'  I  ^HE  Member  of  Assembly  from  Allegany  county  in  1880  and  1881,  was  born 
in  Cuba,  in  that  county,  September  21,  1845.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  his  mother  was  of  Welsh  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  of  his  native  town  until  seventeen  years,  of  age,  at  Rushford  Academy 
during  the  years  1863  and  1864,  and  at  Alford  University  in  1865,  1866,  and  1867. 
After  finishing  his  studies  in  that  institution,  he  worked  on  a  farm  for  a  short 

time,  and  then  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  store.  In  1869  he  was  called  to  a  clerk¬ 

ship  in  the  Cuba  Banking  Company,  one  of  the  most  prosperous  institutions  of 
the  kind  in  Western  New  York,  and  in  1870  he  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Assistant  Cashier  in  the  same  institution.  He  is  now  the  Cashier  of  the  Cuba 
State  Bank,  into  which  the  Cuba  Banking  Company  was  merged  in  1876.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Cuba  from  1875  to  1878;  and  also 

represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1878.  Mr.  Morgan  is  a  Repub¬ 

lican.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1880  by  a  large  plurality,  and  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Public  Health,  and  Public  Printing,  and 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Genesee  Valley  Railroad 
bill,  which  had  failed  in  the  two  previous  Legislatures.  He  was  re-elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1881  by  a  largely  increased  majority,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  of  the  Committees  on  Banks  and  Insurance.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  Special  Joint  Tax  Committee. 
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Hon.  MICHAEL  C.  MURPHY 

IS  serving  his  sixth  term  as  Member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  First  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  having  been  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1867,  1868,  1869,  1870,  1881  and  1882.  He  was  born  in  Kilmallock,  Limerick 
county,  Ireland,  March  7,  1839,  came  to  America  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years, 
and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city.  Mr.  Murphy  has 

served  his  adopted  country  with  conspicuous  devotion.  When  the  War  of  the 

Rebellion  broke  out,  he  was  among  the  first  to  respond  to  the  call  for  volun¬ 
teers,  entering  the  army  April  20,  1861,  as  Captain  in  the  Ellsworth  Regiment 
of  Fire  Zouaves.  He  afterward  resigned  his  commission  in  this  Regiment  in 
order  to  accept  the  same  position  in  the  “  Irish  Legion,”  and  on  February  3, 
1863,  was  made  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the  Legion.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  while  in  command  of  the  advanced  line  on  the  left  of  the  Second 
Division  of  the  Second  Army  Corps,  at  North  Anna  River,  May  24,  1864,  Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel  Murphy  was  dismissed  from  the  service  by  General  Meade  for 
sending  a  Bag  of  truce  to  the  skirmishing  line  of  the  enemy,  in  an  endeavor 
to  save  the  lives  of  one  hundred  and  five  privates  and  seven  officers  of  his  own 
regiment,  who  were  lying  wounded  between  the  lines.  This  action  of  Colonel 
Murphy  was  afterward,  however,  fully  justified  by  General  Grant,  and  on  his  recom¬ 
mendation  he  was  restored  to  the  service  by  order  of  President  Lincoln.  He 
remained  in  the  army  until  March,  1865,  when  he  resigned  on  account  of  ill- 
health,  caused  by  a  serious  wound,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  is  yet  a  sufferer. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Committees  on 
Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Joint  Library.  Colonel  Murphy  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Affairs  of  Cities,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Rules,  and  Two- 
thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills.  Colonel  Murphy  is  a  compositor  by  trade,  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  six  years  and  eight  months  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Express. 
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Hon.  JOHN  MURPHY, 


^T^HE  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourteenth  District  of  the  county  of  New 
York  in  1881,  was  born  in  Ireland,  April  22,  1845.  He  came  to  this 
country  with  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  city,  where  he  has  since  resided.  Mr.  Murphy  has  at  various  times 
followed  the  occupation  of  a  clerk,  but  he  is  not  at  present  engaged  in  any 
active  business.  In  politics  be  is  now  and  always  has  been  a  Democrat.  He 

was  formerly  City  Marshal  in  New  York,  and  in  1874  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Assembly,  being  defeated  in  the  election.  He  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Public  Education,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 


Hon.  RICHARD  J.  NEWMAN 


REPRESENTED  the  Tenth  Assembly  District  of  Kings  county  in  1880,  1881 
and  1882.  In  1880  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  State  Prisons  and 

Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department  ;  in  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the 

Committees  on  Public  Health  and  Militia,  and  in  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  General  Laws,  Internal  Affairs  and  Militia.  Mr.  Newman  is  of  Irish- 
American  descent,  his  father  being  a  native  of  Ireland  and  his  mother  of  New 
England.  He  was  born  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  September  30,  1829,  and 

when  three  years  of  age  removed  with  his  parents  to  Brooklyn,  New  York,  where 

he  has  since  resided.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and 
early  in  life  engaged  in  business  as  a  mason  and  builder.  In  politics  Mr.  New¬ 
man  is  a  Democrat,  having  always  been  an  active  member  of  the  regular  Demo¬ 
cratic  organization  of  Kings  county.  He  was  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Kings 
County  Penitentiary  from  1866  to  1869,  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  1869  to  1871,  and  Assistant  Sergeant-at-Arms  of  the  Assembly  in  1870  and 
1871. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  W.  NILES, 


THE  Representative  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York  in  1 88 1 ,  is  a  native  of  West  Fairlee,  Orange  county, 
Vermont,  where  he  was  born  March  26,  1822.  His  father  was  the  late  Judge 
William  Niles  of  Vermont,  and  his  mother  a  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Barron, 
a  distinguished  officer  in  the  American  army  during  the  Indian  War  and  the 
struggle  for  independence.  On  the  maternal  side  Mr.  Niles  is  lineally  descended 
from  John  Lilburne,  the  victim  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and  from  John  Rogers, 
who  was  burned  at  Smithfield.  The  ancestors  of  the  Niles  family  were  origi¬ 
nally  Norsemen,  who  established  themselves  in  England  ;  during  the  English 

Revolution  they  were  staunch  adherents  of  Cromwell.  A  branch  of  the  family 

was  subsequently  established  in  America,  several  of  whose  members  were  promi¬ 
nent  in  the  Colonial  History  of  the  United  States.  Samuel  Niles,  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  for  nearly  forty  years  a  Judge  in 
the  city  of  Boston,  and  during  the  Revolution  a  warm  friend  and  one  of  the 
chief  counsellors  of  John  Adams.  Benjamin  Niles,  son  of  Samuel  Niles,  was  a 

clergyman,  who  for  nearly  half  a  century  officiated  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts, 
where  the  Adamses,  father  and  son,  attended  upon  his  ministry.  Nathaniel  Niles, 
the  grandfather  of  Mr.  Niles,  was  educated  at  Princeton  College,  under  President 
Witherspoon.  He  subsequently  devoted  many  years  to  the  study  of  law,  medi¬ 
cine  and  theology,  acquiring  a  remarkably  thorough  acquaintance  with  all  these 
subjects.  He  was  also  much  interested  in  the  arts,  attaining  considerable  dis¬ 

tinction  as  an  inventor.  The  process  of  drawing  wire  by  machinery  impelled  by 
water-power,  was  among  his  inventions.  He  left  Boston,  his  native  place,  early 
in  life,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Rhode  Island,  where  his  son  William, —  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  —  was  born.  He  afterward  located  in  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  where  he  established  his  wire  factory.  He  subsequently  removed  to 
Vermont,  where  he  purchased  large  tracts  of  land.  For  many  years  he  was  a 

Member  of  the  Vermont  House  of  Representatives,  and  was  also  its  Speaker.  He 
was  the  first  Member  of  Congress  from  that  State  ;  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 

Court  for  many  years ;  one  of  the  Censors  for  the  revision  of  the  State  Consti¬ 

tution,  and  six  times  a  Presidential  Elector.  He  was  one  of  the  most  versatile 
and  learned  men  in  New  England.  He  attained  considerable  reputation  as  a 
writer,  both  of  prose  and  poetry.  The  ballad  entitled  “  The  American  Hero,” 

from  his  pen,  was  the  most  popular  war  song  of  the  Revolution.  His  interest 
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in  the  cause  of  religion  was  particularly  strong,  and  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
he  preached  the  Gospel  without  regular  salary,  receiving  for  his  services  such 
voluntary  contributions  as  his  parishioners  from  time  to  time  could  offer.  His 

business  pursuits,  however,  enabled  him  to  support  himself  comfortably,  and  also 

% 

to  lay  by  a  small  fortune,  from  which  he  contributed  liberally  to  the  support  of 
the  faith  and  to  deserving  charities.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  Dartmouth  College 

for  many  years,  and  President  Brown,  in  his  Centennial  Oration,  gave  him  the 

credit  of  saving  the  College  through  the  litigation  which  added  so  greatly  to  the 

fame  of  Daniel  Webster. 

Another  member  of  the  family  became  widely  known  as  the  publisher  of 
“Niles’  Register,”  and  the  author  of  a  work  called  “Principles  and  Acts  of  the 
Revolution,”  lately  republished  by  his  son,  Samuel  V.  Niles.  John  M.  Niles,  also 
of  this  family,  was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Postmaster-General, 
etc.  William  Niles,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  removed  from  Con¬ 
necticut  with  his  parents  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  and  resided  in  Vermont  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  rose  to  distinction  in  the  legal  profession,  becoming  a 
fudge,  was  a  member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention,  and  during  his  life 
held  many  other  positions  of  honor  and  trust.  Nathaniel  Niles,  a  brother  of  Judge 
William  Niles,  was  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Paris,  and  Charge  d’ Affairs  at  the 
Court  of  Sardinia.  He  was  also  a  Special  Agent  of  the  Government  to  make  a 

treaty  between  Austria  and  the  United  States.  Of  the  present  generation  of  the 
Niles  family,  the  best  known  members  are  Hon.  John  B.  Niles  of  Indiana,  Nathaniel 
Niles,  Ex-Speaker  of  the  New  Jersey  Assembly,  and  the  Right  Reverend  William 
W.  Niles.  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire. 

William  W.  Niles,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  educated  at  Thetford  Academy 
and  Newberry  Seminary,  Vermont,  Dartmouth  College,  and  the  Indiana  Medical 
College.  After  graduating,  he  studied  law  with  Judge  Niles  of  La  Porte,  Indiana, 
traveled  in  Europe  for  a  time,  and  finally  located  in  New  York  city,  where,  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  he  has  practiced  law,  occupying  for  many  years  a  leading 
position  in  that  profession.  He  was  the  first  to  establish  the  right  of  a  first 
indorser  to  sue  a  second  indorser  upon  a  promissory  note.  He  was  also  the  first 
to  establish  by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  attempt  of  a  husband 
to  corrupt  the  morals  of  his  wife  was  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment,  justifying  a 
limited  divorce  under  the  statutes.  Mr.  Niles  has  also  been  actively  identified  with 
many  of  the  industrial  enterprises  of  New  York  city,  the  success  of  the  schemes 
for  rapid  transit  owing  much  to  his  early  efforts.  He  is  now,  and  has  been  for 
nearly  twenty  years,  a  Director  of  the  Cohoes  Water  Power  Company,  a  corpora¬ 
tion  which  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  developing  Cohoes  from  an  insignificant 
village  into  a  thriving  manufacturing  city. 
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He  is  also  largely  interested  in  the  construction  and  control  of  railroads  in 
the  west  and  south,  being  a  Director  of  the  St.  John’s  and  Lake  Eustis  railroad 
and  President  of  the  Weehawken  Ferry  and  Land  Company,  which  owns  the  ferry 
from  Forty-second  street,  New  York  and  also  large  tracts  of  land  on  the  river 
at  Weehawken.  He  has  a  very  large  grazing  farm  in  Indiana,  where  he  raises 
thoroughbred  cattle,  hogs  and  horses  for  the  New  York  market,  and  a  plantation 
on  Lake  Eustis  in  Florida,  where  he  cultivates  large  orange,  lemon,  banana,  guava 
and  pineapple  groves.  In  1875  Mr.  Niles  was  sent  by  eastern  capitalists  to  examine 
a  large  number  of  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Utah,  Nevada  and  California,  during 
which  employment  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  mining  interests  of  the  west. 

During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  Mr.  Niles  was  very  active  in  assisting  to 
raise  troops,  and  was  one  of  the  eleven  men  who  organized  the  Loyal  Leagues 
throughout  the  State  of  New  York,  being  one  of  the  Life  Senators  of  that  organ¬ 
ization  in  New  York  city.  The  “Citizens’  Association,”  long  and  favorably  known 
for  its  resistance  to  corruption  in  the  local  politics  of  New  York  city,  was  originally 

projected  by  him.  He  was  its  Secretary  and  active  Manager  for  several  years. 

In  politics  Mr.  Niles  was  formerly  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  and  afterward  used  his 
influence  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  until  1872,  when  his  warm  personal 
friend,  Horace  Greeley,  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1872,  and  served  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  that  reported  in  favor  of  the 
impeachment  of  Judges  Barnard,  Cardozo  and  McCunn ;  he  was  also  one  of  the 
Managers  who  tried  and  convicted  Judge  Barnard.  Mr.  Niles  supported  Governor 
Tilden  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876,  and  was  retained  by  him  as  counsel  in 
the  various  litigations  instituted  against  him  during  the  canvass,  conducting  them  all 
to  a  successful  issue. 

In  1855  Mr.  Niles  married  Isabel,  only  surviving  daughter  of  Hon.  Hugh 

White,  for  a  long  time  Member  of  Congress,  and  a  lineal  descendant  of  Perigrine 

White,  who  was  the  first  child  born  in  the  New  England  Colonies,  having  been 
born  on  the  Mayflower  in  1520.  Mr.  Niles  has  his  residence  near  Fordham,  in 
the  Twenty-fourth  ward  of  New  York  city,  where  he  lives  in  the  elegant  luxury 
befitting  his  lame  fortune. 

o  o 

In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  General 
Laws,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Federal  Relations. 


Hon.  ORLANDO  L.  NEWTON, 

OF  Westkill,  Member  of  the  Assembly  from  Greene  county  in  1881,  was  born 
at  Lexington,  in  that  county,  August  30,  1808,  of  New  England  parentage. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  early  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits,  which  he  still  follows.  He  has  always  been  an  active 
and  public-spirited  citizen  of  his  town,  being  prominently  identified  with  many 
enterprises  for  the  prosperity  and  development  of  his  county.  He  has  been 

Notary  Public  and  Postmaster,  and  is  now  the  President  of  a  local  telegraph 

company,  connecting  the  several  towns  of  Greene  county.  Mr.  Newton  has 
always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  for  many  years  in  succession  important 

positions  of  trust  and  honor  in  his  county.  He  served  on  the  following  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  House  :  Internal  Affairs,  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  State  Prisons. 


Hon.  EDWARD  G.  NOWLAN, 

TtAhE  Representative  of  Tioga  county  in  the  Assemblies  of  1880  and  1881,  was 
born  at  Fenton,  Broome  county,  New  York,  October  14,  1842,  of  parents 
who  were  also  natives  of  this  State.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common 
and  select  schools  of  his  native  town,  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  bound 
himself  as  an  apprentice  to  learn  the  trade  of  blacksniithing,  with  an  agreement  that 
he  should  be  allowed  two  months  each  year  to  attend  school.  After  serving  three 
years  as  an  apprentice,  and  six  years  as  a  journeyman,  he  bought  out  his 
employer,  and'  has  since  conducted  the  business  himself,  in  connection  with  a 
carriage  manufactory,  at  Newark  Valley,  where  he  resides. 

Mr.  Nowlan  is  a  Republican,  and  has  frequently  been  honored  with  positions 
of  trust  in  his  town.  He  has  been  Overseer  of  the  Poor  three  years,  and  Super¬ 
visor  eight  years,  having  held  the  latter  office  continuously  since  1873.  He  was 
a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
State  Prisons,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trade 
and  Manufactures,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  State  Prisons  and  Civil 
Divisions,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  M.  PALMER, 

>T^HE  Member  of  Assembly  from  Wyoming  county  in  1881,  was  born  in 

Angelica,  Allegany  county,  New  York,  October  4,  1827.  His  father  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  of  Allegany  county,  and  his  mother  was  the  first  white  child 
born  in  Angelica.  Mr.  Palmer  was  left,  at  an  early  age,  to  his  own  resources. 

He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Cattaraugus  county,  and 
subsequently,  while  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store  in  Hinsdale,  pursued 
the  study  and  practice  of  dentistry.  He  afterward  applied  himself  to  the  study 
of  medicine  and  surgery,  attending  medical  lectures  at  the  University  of  Ann 
Harbor  during  the  winters  of  1852-54.  He  graduated  from  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College  in  1865,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 

Pike  in  Wyoming  county,  where  he  now  resides.  In  1872-3  he  attended  his 

fourth  course  of  medical  lectures  at  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College  in  New 
York  city.  Dr.  Palmer  is  a  member  of  the  Wyoming  County  Medical  Society, 

and  served  three  terms  as  its  presiding  officer  ;  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  Medical 

Association  of  Central  New  York,  and  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  State  Medical 
Society.  He  was  appointed  United  States  Examining  Surgeon  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  held  the  position  until  he  resigned  it  in  1879.  In 
politics  Dr.  Palmer  was  formerly  a  (Hunker)  Democrat,  but  he  has  acted  with 
the  Republican  Party  since  its  organization  in  1856.  He  represented  the  town  of 
Pike  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  from  1876  to  1879,  and  in  the  fall  of  1880  was 
elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  large  majority.  He  was  a  member  of  the  following 
Standing  Committees  of  the  House :  Banks,  Militia,  Civil  Divisions,  and  Public 
Health. 
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Hon.  MATTHEW  PATTEN, 


WHO  represented  the  Sixth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  was  born  in  that  city  February  15,  1833,  of  parents 
who  were  natives  of  Ireland.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city,  but  early  in  life  learned  the  trade  of  boat  building  and  ship  calking, 
which  he  followed  for  several  years  in  New  York  city,  and  in  Savannah,  Georgia. 
He  is  now  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  held  the  office 
of  Health  Warden  in  1863,  Clerk  of  the  Surrogate’s  Court  in  1869,  and  Deputy 
Sheriff  of  New  York  county  in  1871,  1872,  1873,  1877,  1878  and  1879.  He 

entered  the  army  in  1864,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  Ninety-third  Regiment, 
New  York  Volunteers,  but  after  a  brief  service  was  compelled  to  resign  on  account 
of  ill-health. 

In  politics  Mr.  Patten  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 
in  1874  and  1876.  At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1874,  he  was  presented  with  a 
set  of  complimentary  resolutions  and  a  gold  watch  and  chain,  by  the  members  of 
the  New  York  City  Delegation,  in  recognition  of  his  ability  and  services.  In  the 
last  House,  Mr.  Patten  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  and 
Expenditures  of  the  House.  Mr.  Patten  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882, 
by  the  largest  majority  received  by  any  candidate  for  the  Assembly  in  any  district 
in  the  State  during  that  year.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committees  on 
Railroad,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens.  Mr.  Patten  was  born  within  the  limits  of  the 
district  he  represented  in  the  Assembly. 


Hon.  CHARLES  E.  PATTERSON, 

A  /TEMBER  of  Assembly  in  1881  from  the  First  District  of  Rensselaer  county, 
was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  was  Speaker  of  that  House. 
His  biography,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  accordingly  be  found  in  its  appro¬ 
priate  place  in  this  volume. 
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Hon.  DANIEL  PECK, 


OF  Gouverneur,  represented  the  First  District  of  St.  Lawrence  county  in  the 
Assembly  during  the  years  1879,  1880  and  1881.  Mr.  Peck  was  born  of 
English  ancestry,  in  the  town  of  Clarendon,  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  July  1, 
1822,  and  was  educated  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town.  In  the  year 
1837  he  removed  with  his  father  to  the  Fullerville  Iron  Works,  in  St.  Lawrence 
county,  where  he  learned  the  trade  of  manufacturing  bar-iron  direct  from  the  ore. 
In  1846  he  became  connected  with  the  firm  of  Fullers  &  Peck,  erected  a  blast¬ 
furnace,  and  was  for  several  years  occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  iron.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  the  hotel  business  at  Gouverneur.  Early  in  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  Mr.  Peck  entered  the  army  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers  ;  in  1863  he  was  promoted  to  a  First 

Lieutenancy,  and  detailed  as  an  aid  on  the  Staff  of  Colonel  B.  F.  Smith,  Acting 

Brigadier-General,  accompanying  him  through  the  Wilderness  campaign  as  far  as 

Petersburgh,  where  he  resigned  his  commission  on  account  of  ill-health.  In  politics 
Mr.  Peck  was- formerly  a  Whig,  but  since  1856  he  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  Republican  party.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Fowler  ten  years,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Assemblies  of  1879  and  1880,  serving  the  first  year  on  the 
Committees  on  Claims,  and  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  the  second  year  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  Aliens, 
and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Internal  Affairs,  and  Game  Laws. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Divisions, 
and  a  member  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  of  the  Committees  on 

Railroads,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 
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.  Hon.  MARCUS  H.  PHILLIPS, 

represented  the  county  of  Orleans  in  the  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881, 
r  \  was  born  at  Barre,  in  that  county,  January  23,  1829,  his  father  being  a 
native  of  Vermont,  his  mother  of  Putnam  county,  in  this  State.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools,  and  at  Albion  Academy.  He  early  in  life  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture,  and  still  continues  to  follow  that  occupation. 

In  politics  Mr.  Phillips  is  a  Republican,  having  been  prominently  identified  with 
that  party  since  its  organization  in  1856.  He  was  Superintendent  of  common 
schools  for  the  town  of  Murray,  in  Orleans  county,  in  1855;  School  Commissioner 
in  i860  and  1863,  and  County  Clerk  in  1871.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in 
1880,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  on 
the  Special  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 


Hon.  EDWARD  H.  PINNEY, 


IV  /TEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Sullivan  in  1881  and  1882,  was 
born  at  Bethel,  in  that  county,  October  4,  1823.  His  education  was  obtained 
in  the  public  schools  of  Sullivan  county,  and  at  the  Liberty  Normal  Institute  in  this 
State.  He  was  early  in  life  a  farmer,  afterward  a  school  teacher,  and  is  now  a  prac¬ 
ticing  lawyer,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  i860.  He  was  District  Attorney 
from  1866  to  1869,  Special  County  Judge  from  1870  to  1876,  and  Supervisor  of  the 
town  of  Callicoon  in  1869  and  1870,  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
the  latter  year.  He  entered  the  army  in  1862  as  Captain  of  Company  “  F,”  One 
Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  promoted  July 
24,  1865,  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  the  same  regiment.  He  participated  in  nearly 
all  the  important  battles  of  the  war,  serving  until  its  close  in  1865.  Mr.  Pinney  is 
a  Democrat.  He  represented,  in  1881,  a  district  which  sent  a  Republican  to  the 
preceding  Assembly,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws,  and 
State  Charitable  Institutions.  In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  served  on  the  Commit¬ 
tees  on  General  Laws,  Game  Laws,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  State  Charitable 
Institutions,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  last  named  Committee. 
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Hon.  DELCOUR  S.  POTTER,. 


MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Saratoga  county  in  1880, 
1881  and  1882,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Saratoga,  April  19,  1843,  °f  American 
parentage.  He  obtained  his  education  at  the  Schuylerville  Academy,  and  at  the 
Fort  Edward  Institute.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  and  for  the  past  thirteen 

years  has  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  that  profession  at  Schuylerville, 
where  he  resides.  He  was  one  of  the  counsel  for  Jesse  Billings,  Jr.,  in  his 

celebrated  trial  for  murder,  preparing  the  case  for  trial  on  the  part  of  the  defense. 

Mr.  Potter  has  always  been  a  zealous  Republican,  but  previous  to  his  election 
to  the  Assembly  of  1880,  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  public  office.  He  served 
in  that  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws,  Affairs  of 
Villages,  and  Public  Education.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  without 
opposition,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Villages,  being 
also  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Public  Education,  and  Joint  Library. 
He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 

Committees  on  Judiciary,  Insurance,  and  Affairs  of  Villages.  Mr.  Potter  was 

Chairman  of  the  Republican  Caucus  Committee  of  1882,  and  it  was  upon  the  joint 
resolution  offered  by  him  that  the  Legislature  of  1882  adjourned  sine  die. 


Hon.  AARON  B.  PRATT, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly  in  1881  from  the  Third  District  of  Albany  county, 
was  born  in  the  town  of  Lawrence,  in  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York, 
January  31,  1833.  He  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Silas  Pratt,  a  Baptist  minister,  until  recently 
residing  in  Nicholville,  New  York,  now  deceased,  who  preached  for  nearly  half  a 
century  in  the  northern  part  of  this  State.  He  was  educated  at  Union  University 
and  in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany,  New  York,  graduating  from  the  latter 
institution  in  1853.  He  afterward  taught  school,  reading  law  at  the  same  time,  until 
December,  1854,  at  which  time  he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  For  the  past  twenty- 
seven  years  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  the 
city  of  Albany,  where  he  also  resides.  In  politics  Mr.  Pratt  is  a  Democrat,  and 
as  such  represented  the  Third  Ward  of  Albany  in  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1869. 
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Hon.  JOHN  RAINES, 

OF  Canandaigua,  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  from  Ontario  county  in  1 88 1  and 
1882.  He  was  born  in  Canandaigua,  May  6,  1840,  his  father  being  a  native 
of  England,  and  his  mother  of  Canandaigua.  He  is  a  brother  of  Thomas  Raines, 
who  was  State  Treasurer  from  1872  to  1875,  and  of  George  Raines,  Senator  from 
the  Monroe  District  in  1878  and  1879.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public 
schools,  and  in  1861  graduated  from  the  Law  Department  of  Union  University. 
He  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Geneva,  soon  after  graduating,  but 
in  the  fall  of  1861,  having  raised  a  company  of  volunteers,  he  entered  the  army  as 
Captain  of  Company  “  G,”  Eighty-fifth  New  York  Volunteers.  He  served  in  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac  and  in  North  Carolina,  until  July,  1863,  when  he  returned 
to  Geneva  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  In  1867  he  removed  to  Canandaigua, 
wdiere  he  has  since  resided.  In  politics  Mr.  Raines  is  now,  and  always  has  been, 
a  Republican,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Clerk  of  a  School  District  in 
Canandaigua,  he  never  held  any  public  position  until  elected  to  the  Assembly. 
In  1881  he  served  on  the  followingf  Standing  Committees  of  the  House:  General 
Laws,  Internal  Affairs,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served  on  the  following  committees  :  Insurance,  Privileges 
and  Elections,  and  State  Prisons. 


Hon.  JOHN  REITZ, 

"A  /TEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  Seventh  District  of  Kings  county,  in  1881,  was 
born  in  South  Germany,  in  the  year  1843.  He  received  a  good  common- 
school  education,  and  is  an  intelligent  and  worthy  citizen  of  his  adopted  country. 
He  was  formerly  a  conductor,  but  is  now  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  Mr. 
Reitz  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of  Excise 
Inspector,  he  never  held  any  public  position  until  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Internal  Affairs,  and 
Expenditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  D.  ROBERTS, 


THE  Representative  in  1 88 1  from  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Oneida  county, 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  Public  Health,  Game  Laws, 
and  Agriculture.  He  is  a  native  of  the  county  which  he  represents,  having  been 
born  in  Deerfield,  August  25,  1825.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  common 
schools  of  Deerfield  and  at  Whitestown  Seminary.  He  was  at  one  time  largely 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing  cheese,  but  is  now  a  farmer,  residing  at 
Floyd,  in  Oneida  county.  He  is  a  Republican.  He  was  Supervisor  of  his  town  in 
1873,  1874  and  1876.  He  is  now  a  Director  of  the  Farmers’  National  Bank,  and  a 
Trustee  of  the  Oneida  County  Savings  Bank,  at  Rome. 


Hon.  ROWLAND  ROBINSON, 

^  V  ^H  E  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Wayne  county  in  1881, 
is  one  of  the  best  known  citizens  of  that  county,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  respected  members  of  the  Assembly  of  1881.  He  was  born  in  Cambridge, 
Washington  county,  New  York,  November  7,  1820,  of  parents  who  were  also 

natives  of  the  same  county.  His  education,  a  liberal  one  for  that  day,  was  obtained 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  academies  in  Chatham,  Greenwich  and  Argyle. 
He  is  a  successful  farmer,  having  devoted  his  life  chiefly  to  agricultural  pursuits. 
He  is  President  of  the  Wayne  County  Fire  Relief  Association  ;  and  was  a  Railroad 
Commissioner  for  the  town  of  Sodus,  and  a  Director  of  the  Lake  Ontario  Shore 
Railroad  Company.  From  1877  to  1880  he  represented  the  town  of  Sodus  in  the 
Wayne  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Board  during  1880. 
Mr.  Robinson  was  formerly  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  but  he  identified  himself  with 
the  Republican  party  on  its  organization  in  1856.  He  served  on  the  Committees 
on  Affairs  of  Villages,  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  P.  ROOT, 

OF  Brockport,  who  represented  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Monroe  county 
in  1880  and  1881,  is  one  of  the  most  widely  known  as  well  as  one  of  the 
most  successful  farmers  in  western  New  York.  Having  made  agriculture  a  study 

as  well  as  an  occupation  for  more  than  half  a  century,  he  is  justly  regarded  as 
an  authority  upon  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  culture  of  the  soil.  He  has  long 
been  a  frequent  and  valuable  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press  of  the  country, 
discussing  questions  of  practical  agriculture  and  of  political  economy  bearing  on  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  For  many  years  also,  he  has  been  active  in  promoting 
the  interests  of  farmers  through  the  organization  of  farmers’  associations.  He 
was  one  of  the  originators  of  the  New  York  State  Farmers’  Alliance,  and  its  first 
President.  He  has  also  been  President  of  the  Western  New  York  Farmers’  Club. 
Mr.  Root  was  born,  of  New  England  parentage,  October  23,  1814,  in  Charlton, 
Saratoga  county,  New  York.  When  three  years  of  age,  his  parents  removed  to 
Monroe  county,  where  he  received  such  education  as  could  be  obtained  in  the  log 
school-house  of  a  newly-settled  country.  He  assisted  his  father  in  clearing  and 
improving  the  very  farm  upon  which  he  himself  now  resides  until  he  was  eighteen 
years  of  age,  when,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was  left  in  full  charge  of  the 
farm.  He  has  since  added  to  the  farm,  until  it  now  contains  eight  hundred  acres 
of  good  land.  On  arriving  at  the  proper  military  age,  Mr.  Root  enrolled  himself  in 
a  company  of  riflemen,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  commanded  the  best  company 
in  the  regiment;  he  was  subsequently  chosen  Major,  and  afterward  Colonel  of  the 
same  regiment.  In  politics  Mr.  Root  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  since  1856  he 
has  used  his  influence  in  behalf  of  the  Republican  party.  He  has  always  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  politics,  but  never  sought  any  political  office,  having  been  nomi¬ 
nated  for  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  opposition  to  his  own  inclinations.  From 
1853  to  1858  he  represented  the  town  of  Sweden  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors, 
beine  Chairman  of  the  Board  several  terms.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
he  was  United  States  Assessor  of  Internal  Revenue.  In  1869  he  was  the  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  State  Senator  from  the  Twenty-ninth  Senatorial  District,  but 
was  defeated.  In  1880  Mr.  Root  served  on  the  Committees  on  Agriculture,  and 
Public  Lands,  and  in  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Roads  and 
Bridges,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  State  Charitable  Institu¬ 
tions. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  H.  RUSSELL, 


MEMBER  of  the  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881  from  the  Ninth  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  1882-3,  and  his  biography  and  accom¬ 
panying  portrait  will  accordingly  be  found  in  its  appropriate  place  in  this  volume. 


Hon.  DAVID  RUSSEEL, 


IV  /TEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Otsego  county  in  1881,  was 
born  in  Melrose,  Roxburyshire,  Scotland,  March  23,  1815.  His  father  was 
an  ardent  Whig,  and  was  especially  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill  in  England  in  1830  and  1831.  Mr.  Russell  was  educated  in  a  parochial 
school  in  his  native  town,  came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and 
worked  as  a  saddler  in  the  city  of  New  York,  until  the  financial  panic  of  1837. 
He  then  removed  to  the  town  of  Fly  Creek,  Otsego  county,  resuming  there  the 
occupation  of  a  saddler,  which  he  continued  for  several  years.  For  the  last 
twenty-five  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  farming  at  Fly  Creek,  where  he  resides. 
Mr.  Russell  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  Free  Soil  Party,  and  an  avowed 
Abolitionist,  voting  in  1840  and  1844  for  James  G.  Birney  for  President,  but 
since  the  year  1856  he  has  been  associated  with  the  Republican  party.  Mr. 

Russell  is  distinguished  as  being  the  only  Republican  elected  in  his  county  in  the 
fall  elections  of  1880.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Roads  and 

Bridges,  Agriculture,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 


# 
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Hon.  KIDDER 


M. 


SCOTT, 

OP  Geneseo,  who  represented  the  county  of  Livingston  in  the  Assembly  in 
1 88 1  and  1882,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Geneseo, 
in  that  county,  May  13,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  by 

private  tutors,  and  at  the  Geneseo  Academy.  He  entered  the  United  States 
military  service  in  August,  1862,  as  Second  Lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Thirty-sixth  Regiment  New  York  Volunteers,  was  subsequently  promoted  to  a 
Captaincy  in  the  same  Regiment,  but  resigned  in  May,  1863,  on  account  of  dis¬ 
ability.  He  is  a  lawyer,  and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  his 
native  town  of  Geneseo,  where  he  also  resides.  Mr.  Scott  is  a  Republican,  and 
has  been  for  many  years  prominently  identified  with  the  political  interests  of 
Livingston  county.  In  1872  he  was  a  Presidential  Elector;  in  1875,  1876  and 
1877  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  County  Committee,  and  in  1879  and 
18S0  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Republican  State  Committee.  Mr.  Scott 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  Public  Education,  and 
State  Charitable  Institutions.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and 
served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths 
Bills,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  GEORGE  L’G.  SEELY, 

OF  Fairport,  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Monroe  county  in 
1880  and  1881.  In  1880  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens;  in  1881  he 

served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed  Bills,  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies. 
Mr.  Seely  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Ballston,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  July  31,  1824.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and  at  the 

Rochester  High  School,  and  early  engaged  in  the  hardware  business,  which  busi¬ 

ness  he  has  followed  successfully  for  thirty-three  years.  He  was  formerly  a 
Whig,  but  since  1856  has  been  a  Republican.  He  has  been  frequently  elected 
by  his  fellow-townsmen  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor,  and  for  six  terms  represented 
the  town  of  Perinton  in  the  Monroe  county  Board  of  Supervisors. 
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Hon.  JOHN  SHANLEY, 

OF  Brooklyn,  who  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Kings  county 
in  1880,  1881  and  1882,  is  a  native  of  Ireland.  He  was  born  in  that  country, 
March  29,  1843,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age,  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York  city.  He  entered 
the  army  in  1861  as  a  private  in  the  famous  Brooklyn  Fourteenth  Regiment  of 
New  York  State  Militia,  and  after  faithful  and  meritorious  service  for  four  and  a 
half  years,  was  mustered  out  at  the  close  of  the  war,  with  the  rank  of  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  Cavalry.  In  politics  Mr.  Shanley  has  always  been  a  Democrat.  He 
represented  the  Third  District  of  Kings  county  in  the  Assembly  in  1877  and 
1878,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1880,  he  represented 
the  First  District  of  the  same  county,  having  been  nominated  by  both  political 
parties,  and  elected  without  opposition.  He  was  the  candidate  of  his  party  for 
Speaker  of  this  Assembly,  and,  on  the  organization  of  the  House,  he  was  assigned 
an  important  position  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large  majority,  and  served  on  the  following  commit¬ 
tees:  General  Laws,  Claims,  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three- 
fifths  Bills.  Mr.  Shanley  was  also  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1882,  and  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  second  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Affairs  of  Cities.  He  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Congres¬ 
sional  Reapportionment,  and  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
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Hon.  JAMES 


W.  SHEEHY, 

Member  of  Assembly  from  Essex  county  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  having  been  born  near  Le  Colie  in  that  country,  August  26,  1845. 
When  he  was  four  years  old  his  parents  removed  to  Champlain,  Clinton  county, 
Xew  York,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  assisting  his  father  on  the  farm  in  the 
summer,  and  attending  the  district  school  in  the  winter.  In  1861  he  enlisted 
in  the  United  States  Army,  and  being  assigned  to  McMahon’s  Batter}’,  afterward 
designated  the  Fifteenth  New  York  Independent  Battery  of  Light  Artillery,  he 
participated  in  all  the  battles  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  excepting  those  of  the 
Peninsular  Campaign.  He  served  the  full  term  of  three  years,  and  was  discharged 
in  1864. 

At  the  close  of  the  Avar,  Mr.  Sheehy  resumed  his  studies,  supporting  himself 
meanv’hile  by  clerical  Avork.  He  subsequently  entered  upon  the  study  of  laAv,  AA'as 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1869,  and  since  that  time  has  been  engaged  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  practice  of  his  profession  at  Port  Henry,  AA’here  he  also  resides.  In 
politics  Mr.  Sheehy  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  has  frequently  served  his 
tOAvn  in  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  and  for  the  last  six  years  a  member  also  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  A’illage  of  Port  Henry.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  of  1881  as  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Militia,  Game  LaAvs,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  He  AA’as 
also  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1882,  and  senred  on  the  Committees  on  Public 
Printing,  and  GrieA’ances. 
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Hon.  ALBERT  B.  SHELDON, 

OF  Sherman,  Member  of  the  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Chautauqua 
county  in  i SS i  and  1882,  was  born  at  Westfield  in  that  county,  April  7, 
1842.  Educated  in  public  and  private  schools,  he  commenced  teaching  at  the  early 
age  of  fourteen,  and  continued  to  teach  every  winter  for  ten  years,  receiving  a  State 
certificate  from  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  before  he  was  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  began  to  purchase  live  stock  in  the 
summer  season,  and  has  continued  in  that  business  to  the  present  time.  For  the 
last  fifteen  years  he  has  been  a  large  dealer  in  real  estate  and  country  produce, 
and  now  owns  lands  in  four  towns  of  Chautauqua  county.  In  politics  Mr.  Sheldon 
has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
in  1879,  t88o  and  1881,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large  plu¬ 
rality,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Agriculture.  He 
was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  Canals, 
and  Internal  Affairs. 


Hon.  THOMAS  J.  SHERIDAN, 

OF  Brooklyn,  has  for  the  last  four  years  represented  in  the  Assembly  the  Fifth 
District  of  Kings  county.  He  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  October  31,  1844,  and 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  He  is  a  cooper  by  trade,  and 
was  formerly  engaged  in  that  business,  but  he  is  now  a  merchant.  In  politics 
Mr.  Sheridan  is  an  Independent  Democrat,  and  as  such  he  has  been  elected  to 
the  Assembly  four  times  in  succession,  although  the  whole  power  of  the  regular 
Democratic  Organization  has  been  exerted  to  secure  his  defeat.  He  was  Constable 
of  the  Twelfth  Ward  of  Brooklyn  in  1866,  and  Supervisor  from  1870  to  1875.  He 
was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1879,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Public 
Health,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation;  and  also  in  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Public  Health,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Socie¬ 
ties.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities,  and 
Charitable  and  Religious  Societies.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Assembly  of 
1882,  and  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations,  and  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  FRANK  SIPP, 

OF  Buffalo,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Erie  county,  in 
1880,  1881  and  1882,  was  born  in  Germany,  January  1,  1832,  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  land.  He  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  has  always  pursued  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  and  builder.  Mr.  Sipp  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  he  has  consid¬ 
erable  influence  in  the  political  circles  of  his  adopted  city,  especially  among  his 
fellow-countrymen,  the  Germans.  He  was  Alderman  of  the  Fifth  Ward  of  Buffalo 

in  1872  and  1873,  and  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees 
on  Internal  Affairs,  Public  Health,  and  Claims ;  in  1881  he  was  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department,  and  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies.  He  was  also 
a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1882,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and 
Petitions  of  Aliens. 

Hon.  HIRAM  SISSON, 

OF  Eagle  Bridge,  represented  the  First  District  of  Washington  county  in  the 
Assembly  for  two  years,  serving  in  1880  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Internal  Affairs,  Game  Laws,  and  Claims,  and  in  1881  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges, 
Public  Printing,  and  State  Prisons.  He  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  December 
11,  1829,  at  White  Creek,  Washington  county,  New  York,  and  was  educated  in  the 
district  schools  and  at  Greenwich  Academy.  He  commenced  life  as  a  farmer,  after¬ 
ward  engaged  in  business  as  a  produce  merchant,  and  is  now  an  extensive  dealer  in 
American  and  Canadian  dressed  flax  and  flax  seed.  He  is  also  a  Director  in  the 
Cambridge  Valley  National  Bank,  located  at  Cambridge,  Washington  county.  In 
politics  Mr.  Sisson  was  originally  a  Whig,  but  since  1856  he  has  been  a  Republican, 
and  earnest  and  active  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  the  party.  He  served  his 
native  town  of  White  Creek  as  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  in 
1867,  1868  and  1S69,  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  the  latter  year. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  R.  SKINNER, 


OF  Watertown,  represented  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Jefferson  county  for 
five  years,  serving  in  1877  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Civil  Divisions  ;  in  1878  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Cities, 
Internal  Affairs,  and  Apportionment  ;  in  1879  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
General  Laws,  Internal  Affairs,  Printing,  and  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Employes 
of  the  House  ;  in  1880  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Printing;  and  in  1881  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Internal 
Affairs,  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills,  and  Rules.  In  1881  Mr.  Skinner  was 
also  prominently  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  Speakership  of  the  House,  being, 
indeed,  the  leading  opposition  candidate  to  General  Sharpe  before  the  Republican 
caucus.  Although  comparatively  a  young  man,  Mr.  Skinner  was  thoroughly  con¬ 
versant  with  the  work  of  legislation,  and  piloted  many  a  deserving  bill  through  the 
intricate  ways  of  committee  rooms  and  first  and  second  readings,  to  its  final  passage. 

The  circumstances  of  Mr.  Skinner’s  early  life  were  propitious  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  taste  for  public  life.  He  was  born  at  Union  Square,  Oswego  county, 
August  4,  1844.  His  father,  Avery  Skinner,  was  County  Judge  and  Treasurer  of 
Oswego  county  for  twelve  years,  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1831  and  1832,  and 
State  Senator  from  1838  to  1842.  Charles  R.  Skinner  was  educated  in  district 
schools,  at  Mexico  Academy  and  at  Clinton  Liberal  Institute.  He  taught  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  schools  for  a  short  time,  and  in  the  Mexico  Academy  for  two  years.  He 
occupied  the  position  of  Assistant  Postmaster  at  Watertown  for  four  years,  and  from 
1867  to  1870  he  was  in  charge  of  the  New  York  house  of  the  Walter  A.  Wood 
Mowing  Machine  Company.  From  1870  to  1874  he  was  one  of  the  editors  and 
proprietors  of  the  Watertown  Daily  Times  and  Weekly  Reformer.  Mr.  Skinner 
was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty-second  Congressional  District  in  the  fall 
of  1881,  in  the  place  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  who  had  resigned  to  take  a  seat 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  SMITH,  Jr., 

A  T  EMBER  of  the  Assembly  in  1 88 1  from  the  Third  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  that  city  forty-one  years  ago,  of  parents 
of  Irish  descent.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  early 
entered  into  business  as  a  dealer  in  office  furniture,  in  which  he  is  still  engaged. 
In  politics  Mr.  Smith  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but,  although  he  has  been 
quite  active  in  local  politics  for  many  years,  he  was  never  elected  to  any  political 
office  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly,  in  which  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  FRANCIS  B.  SPINOLA, 

THE  Representative  in  1881  of  the  Sixteenth  Assembly  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  is  a  prominent  Democrat  of  New  York  city.  He  has 
been  for  many  years  active  in  the  politics  of  the  metropolis,  and  has  frequently  been 
elected  by  his  party  to  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  He  was  an  Alderman  of  New 
York  city  for  four  years,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  in  1848,  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  in  1856  and  1877,  serving  in  1856  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Cities,  and  in  1877  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Militia,  and 
Rules.  He  was  also  State  Senator  in  1858,  1859,  tSdo  and  1861.  Mr.  Spinola  is 
descended  from  Revolutionary  ancestry,  his  maternal  grandfather  having  been  a  soldier 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  serving  seven  years  under  General  George  Washington. 
Mr.  Spinola  was  born  in  Suffolk  county,  Long  Island,  March  19,  1821,  and  educated 
in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  Quaker  Hill  Boarding-school,  near  Poughkeepsie. 
Subsequently  he  studied  law  in  New  York  city,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1844, 
and  for  several  years  was  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  that  city,  but 
he  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  hydrants.  He  served  in  the 
Union  Army  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  as  a  Brigadier-General  of  Volunteers, 
participating  in  many  engagements,  and  being  twice  wounded  in  battle.  Mr. 
Spinola  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committees  on  General  Laws,  Militia,  and 
Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills. 


Hon. 


WILLIAM  H.  STEELE, 


OF  Williamstown,  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Oswego 
county  during  the  years  1879,  1880  and  1881,  was  born  in  Windham,  Greene 

county,  New  York,  November  1,  1838.  He  is  of  New  England  ancestry,  tracing 

his  descent  from  John  Steele,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  city  of  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut.  He  is  also  a  grandson  of  Perez  Steele,  a  Member  of  Assembly  from 

Greene  county  in  1808,  1812,  1813  and  1820.  He  was  educated  at  the  public 
schools  in  Windham,  New  York,  and  Roxbury,  Connecticut,  at  the  Delaware  Liter¬ 
ary  Institute  in  Franklin,  New  York,  and  at  Yale  College,  graduating  from  the 

latter  institution  in  1858.  After  teaching  school  three  years  in  New  York  city, 
and  at  Camden,  New  York,  he  commenced  the  stud)'  of  law  at  Windham,  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  at  the  Albany  General  Term,  December  10,  1863,  and  since 
the  year  1868  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law,  and  in  the  insurance 

business,  at  Williamstown.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1879,  serving  on 
the  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Claims,  and  Two-thirds  and  Three- 

fifths  Bills;  also  in  1880,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  of  the  Special  Tax  Committee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  Insurance,  and  Privileges  and  Elections.  Mr.  Steele  was  elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  plurality  of  nearly  two  thousand  votes,  and  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  as  being  the  first  to  receive  the  honor  of  a  third  consecutive  election 
from  his  District.  He  was  again  appointed  Chairman  of  the  Special  Tax  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  was  also  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Claims,  and  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Indian  Affairs.  Although  he  has  always  been 
a  Republican,  and  has  been  for  several  years  prominent  in  the  politics  of  Oswego 
county,  Mr.  Steele  never  aspired  to  political  office  until  he  was  elected  to  the 

Assembly  of  1879. 
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Hon.  JACQUES  J.  STILLWELL, 


OF  Gravesend,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1 88 1  and  1882,  from  the  Twelfth  Dis 
trict  of  the  county  of  Kings,  was  born  at  Gravesend,  in  that  county,  April  16, 
1827.  His  ancestors  were  among  the  original  settlers  of  Kings  county.  He  was 

educated  at  the  district  school  in  Gravesend,  at  a  private  school  in  Brooklyn,  and 

at  Erasmus  Hall  Academy  at  Flatbush,  and  his  life  occupation  has  been  that  of 

a  farmer.  In  his  early  political  life  Mr.  Stillwell  was  a  Whig,  but  since  the 

dissolution  of  that  party  he  has  been  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  various  local  posi¬ 
tions  of  responsibility.  He  was  Justice  of  the  Peace  eight  years,  and  Supervisor  of 
his  town  from  April,  1861,  to  January,  1879,  being  a  member  of  the  Bounty  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Board  throughout  the  war,  and  until  all  who  furnished  substitutes  were 
paid  according  to  State  law.  He  also  went  to  Port  Royal,  South  Carolina,  to 
supervise  the  enlistment  of  veterans  for  the  Kings  county  quota.  In  the  Gravesend 
town  elections  party  lines  were  uniformly  ignored,  and,  except  in  one  instance  when 
his  opponent  received  thirty  votes,  Mr.  Stillwell  was  returned  to  the  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  Mr.  Stillwell  was  a  member 
of  the  standing  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt.  He 
was  also  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


Hon.  BARNIS  C.  STRAIT, 

'  I  ^HE  Representative,  in  1880  and  1881,  from  the  Third  Assembly  District  of 
*  Rensselaer  county,  was  born  at  Stephentown,  in  that  county,  of  American 
parentage,  October  26,  1833.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 

county,  he  afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1856,  and  is  now 
an  attorney  at  law  in  the  town  of  Greenbush,  where  he  resides.  Mr.  Strait  has 
always  been  an  active  Democrat.  He  has  been  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Nassau, 
and  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1880,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  General 
Laws,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House.  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1881,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Canals,  and  of  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  FREDERICK  THILEMANN,  Jr., 

THE  Representative,  in  1880  and  1881,  of  the  Twentieth  Assembly  District  of 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  that  city,  January  6,  1843, 
of  Holland-Dutch  and  French  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  metropolis,  early  engaged  in  business  as  a  contractor,  and  still  follows  the 
same  calling  successfully.  In  politics  Mr.  Thilemann  is  a  Democrat,  but  he  was 
never  a  candidate  for  office  until  the  fall  of  1879,  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1880,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Militia,  and  Petitions 
of  Aliens.  Mr.  Thilemann  was  re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  an  increased 
majority,  and  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges, 
and  Militia. 


Hon.  LAWRENCE  J.  TORMEY, 

OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1880  and  1881,  from  the  Third  District 
of  Kings  county,  was  born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1844.  Coming  to  this 
country  while  still  very  young,  he  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 
Brooklyn.  For  many  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  that  city  in  the  meat  business, 
and  has  four  extensive  markets  under  his  control.  In  politics  Mr.  Tormey  is  an 
earnest  Democrat,  but  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office  previous  to 
his  election  to  the  Assembly  of  1880.  In  that  House  he  was  a  member  of  the 
standing  Committees  on  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  Grievances.  He  was 
re-elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  an  increased  majority,  and  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Canals,  and  Insurance. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  J.  TRIMBLE, 

A  A  THO  represented  the  Twenty-First  District  of  the  county  of  New  York,  in 
V  y  the  Assembly  of  1881,  was  born  in  that  city  October  5,  1839,  °f  parents 
who  were  of  Irish  descent,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  by  private 
tutors.  On  May  27,  1861,  he  left  New  York  for  the  seat  of  War  with  the 
Ninth  Regiment,  New  York  State  Militia,  was  sworn  into  the  United  States  service 
June  9,  1861,  and  after  serving  faithfully  through  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
was  honorably  discharged.  He  was  for  a  time  engaged  in  mercantile  business, 
but  he  is  at  present  a  lawyer  in  Newr  York  city,  and  for  many  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  law  business  of  Isaac  Dayton,  Register  in  Bankruptcy.  Mr.  Trimble 
is  a  Republican,  and  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  large  majority.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Public  Lands,  and  Expenditures  of 
the  House.  Mr.  Trimble  is  now  the  Probate  Clerk  of  the  Surrogate's  Court  of 
New  York  county,  to  which  position  he  was  appointed  by  Hon.  Daniel  G.  Rollins, 
Surrogate,  upon  his  accession  to  that  office,  January  1,  1882. 

Hox.  PATRICK  J.  TULLY, 

THE  Representative,  in  rSSo  and  1881.  of  the  Sixth  District  of  Kings  county, 
is  a  native  of  Ireland,  having  been  born  in  that  country.  March  17,  1843. 
He  came  to  the  L’nited  States  at  an  early  age,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Brooklyn,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  that  city  as  a  dealer  in  tobacco 
and  cigars.  In  politics  Mr.  Tully  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  never  held 
any  political  office  until  his  election  to  the  Assembly  of  1880.  He  was  re-elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1881  by  a  large  plurality,  and  during  his  two  terms  of  legis¬ 
lative  sendee  was  a  member  of  the  standing  Committees  on  Charitable  and  Religious 
Societies,  Engrossed  Bills,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Public  Education. 
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Hon.  MARIUS  TURCK, 

OF  Rondout,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1 88 1 ,  from  the  Second  District  of  Ulster 
county,  was  born  at  Kingston,  in  that  county,  October  16,  1846,  of  American 
parentage.  Mr.  Turck  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Roxbury 
Academy,  and  has  had  a  varied  experience  in  business  and  professional  life.  He 
has  been  a  clerk,  a  book-keeper,  an  actor,  attaining  considerable  eminence  in  the 
dramatic  profession,  and  a  lawyer.  He  assisted  in  organizing  the  Twentieth  Bat¬ 
talion,  New  York  State  National  Guard,  and  was  elected  its  Captain,  resigning  the 
position  after  three  years’  service.  He  is  a  Republican,  but  was  never  a  candidate 
for  any  political  office  until  1880,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Militia,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Revise  the  Excise  Laws. 
He  is  now  President  of  the  Merchants’  Protective  Company,  of  New  York  city. 


Hon.  RUSSELL  M.  TUTTLE, 

OF  Hornellsville,  who  represented  in  the  Assembly  the  Second  District  of 
Steuben  county  in  1880  and  1881,  was  born  in  Almond,  Allegany  county, 
January  12,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  Alfred  Academy,  and  at  the  University 
of  Rochester,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1862.  He  was  a  clerk  in  the 
office  of  a  Division  Superintendent  of  the  Erie  Railway,  at  Hornellsville,  from  1865 
to  1867  ;  and,  until  recently,  he  was  an  Editor  and  Proprietor  of  the  Hornellsville 
Times.  He  entered  the  army  in  1862  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventh  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  afterward  promoted  successively  to  be 
Second  Lieutenant,  First  Lieutenant,  and  Brevet-Captain.  He  was  Topographical 
Engineer  on  the  staff  of  General  T.  H.  Ruger,  and  afterward  held  the  same 
position  on  the  staff  of  General  W.  T.  Ward,  serving  with  the  Twelfth  Corps 
in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  with  Sherman’s  Army  in  its  march  through 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  Mr.  Tuttle  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  served  in 
the  Assembly  of  1880  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages, 
Public  Printing,  and  Engrossed  Bills.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  a  member  of  the 

Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  of  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Villages. 
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Hon.  HECTOR  H.  TUTHILL, 

OF  Moravia,  the  Representative,  in  1 88 1 ,  of  the  Second  Assembly  District  of 
Cayuga  county,  was  also  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  of  1880,  and  served 

on  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  Banks,  and  Militia.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881 

he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons,  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Banks,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies.  Mr.  Tuthill  was  born 

in  Goshen,  Orange  county,  New  York,  October  24,  1826.  His  father  Hector  C. 

Tuthill,  an  active  politician,  a  successful  farmer  and  business  man,  and  an  Old 
Line  Whig,  settled  in  Sempronius,  Cayuga  county,  in  1827,  and  represented  the 

then  Third  District  of  that  county  in  the  Assembly  in  1848  and  1849.  He  was 

one  of  the  founders  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Moravia,  in  1863,  and  remained 
one  of  its  Directors  until  his  death  in  1877.  He  was  an  earnest  Republican, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  New  York  State  Republican  Convention.  Hector  H. 

Tuthill,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  brought  up  on  a  farm  in  Sempronius,  and 

received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  at  the  Moravia  Institute.  He 
continued  on  the  farm  until  1859,  when  he  removed  to  Moravia,  and  engaged  in 
business  as  one  of  the  firm  of  Tuthill  &  Dresser,  proprietors  of  the  Moravia 
Foundry.  He  afterward  worked  one  year  in  the  First  National  Bank  of  Moravia, 
and  on  February  1,  1864,  was  elected  President  of  the  Bank,  a  position  which  he 
still  holds.  Since  January  1,  1866,  he  has  been  the  junior  member  of  the  firm 

of  Everson  &  Tuthill,  general  merchants  in  Moravia.  He  was  commissioned  Captain 
in  the  Forty-ninth  Regiment,  New  York  State  National  Guard,  by  Governor  Robin¬ 
son  in  1877,  and  is  now  in  command  of  Company  “A”  of  that  regiment.  Mr. 
Tuthill  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  agricultural  pursuits,  and  is  still  quite 
extensively  engaged  in  farming.  He  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  frater¬ 
nity,  being  a  member  of  Sylvan  Lodge  No.  41,  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Chapter  No. 
30,  and  of  Salem  Town  Commandery  No.  16.  In  politics  he  is  a  Republican.  He 
was  Supervisor  of  his  town  from  1865  to  1867,  and  was  on  the  Grant  electoral 
ticket  in  1868. 
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Hon.  CORNELIUS  VAN  BUREN, 


OF  Amsterdam,  was  the  Member  of  Assembly  from  Montgomery  county  in 
1 88 1  and  1882.  He  was  born  in  the  town  of  Glen,  Montgomery  county,  New 
York,  January  25,  1840,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  at  the  Johns¬ 
town  and  Amsterdam  Academies,  and  at  Claverack  Institute.  He  was  for  a  time 
an  arent  of  the  Fultonville  and  New  York  line  of  canal  boats,  and  afterward 

o 

became  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  line.  He  is  now  a  dealer  in  grain,  flour 
and  coal.  He  was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Florida,  in  Montgomery  county, 
in  1878,  1879  ar*d  1880.  Mr.  Van  Buren  is  a  Republican,  and  served  in  1881 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Game  Laws.  He  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  General 
Laws,  and  Affairs  of  Villages. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  WARING, 


OF  Brooklyn,  the  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1881,  from  the  Eleventh  District 
of  Kings  county,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  February  7,  1831.  His  grandfather 
was  a  New  York  merchant,  and  his  father  was  for  many  years  a  leading  member 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bar.  William  H.  Waring  was  educated  at  Union  Hall  Academy, 
Jamaica,  Long  Island,  at  the  old  Kinderhook  Academy,  and  at  Harvard  College, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1852.  After 

graduating  he  went  abroad,  and  continued  his  studies  at  Heidelberg  and  Berlin. 
On  his  return  to  this  country  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1855, 
and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Waring  is 
connected  with  various  local  institutions  in  Brooklyn.  In  politics  he  has  always 
been  a  Republican,  and  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  to  the  conventions  of  his 
party  in  Kings  county.  He  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1878,  from  the 
then  Fifth  District  of  Kings  county,  serving  on  the  Committees  on  Cities,  Insur¬ 
ance,  and  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly 
of  1881  by  a  large  majority,  and  served  on  the  Committees  on  General  Laws, 
Public  Lands,  and  State  Prisons,  and  also  upon  the  Special  Committee  on  the 
Revision  of  Taxation. 
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Hon.  SAMUEL  R.  WELLES, 

OF  Waterloo,  Member  of  the  Assembly,  in  1 88 1 ,  from  Seneca  county,  was  born 
in  Junius  (now  Waterloo),  Seneca  county,  New  York,  February  23,  1825. 
His  father,  Dr.  Gardner  Welles,  located  in  Seneca  county  in  the  year  1810.  He 
was  a  Surgeon  in  one  of  the  New  York  Volunteer  Regiments  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  from  Seneca  county  in  1839.  Samuel  R.  Welles 
was  educated  at  Hobart  College,  Geneva,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1845.  Adopting 
the  profession  of  medicine,  he  attended  lectures  at  Geneva  Medical  College,  and  at 
the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  graduating  from  the  latter  institution  in  1848.  He 
subsequently  attended  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  in  the  spring  of  1850  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Waterloo,  where  he  now  resides. 

In  1862  he  entered  the  United  States  military  service  as  Assistant-Surgeon  of 
the  Sixty-first  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  Surgeon  of  the  regiment.  He  served  with  the  regiment  during  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  ;  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Charles 
City  Cross  Roads,  June  30,  1862,  and  for  three  weeks  had  charge  of  a  ward  of 
Union  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  Libby  Prison.  Returning  to  his  regiment,  at 
Harrison’s  Landing,  after  having  assisted  in  the  embarkation,  at  City  Point,  of  a 
detachment  of  sick  and  paroled  Union  soldiers,  Dr.  Welles  resigned  his  commission 
on  account  of  ill-health,  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the  service.  In  politics 
Dr.  Welles  has  always  acted  with  the  Democrats,  and  has  been  elected  by  them  to 
the  various  offices  of  Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  Trustee  of  the 
village  of  Waterloo,  Coroner  and  Supervisor.  He  was  also  a  Member  of  the 
Assembly  in  1867,  serving  on  various  important  committees.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1881  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Affairs  of  Villages,  Roads  and 
Bridges,  and  Public  Health.  Dr.  Welles  has  always  been  identified  with  the 
local  enterprises  of  his  county.  He  is  President  of  the  Waterloo  Library  and 
Historical  Society,  a  Trustee  of  Hobart  College,  and  also  of  the  Willard  Asylum 
for  the  Chronic  Insane  at  Ovid. 
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Hon.  DAVID  A.  WELLS, 


OF  Johnstown,  represented  the  counties  of  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  in  the  Assembly, 
in  1880  and  1881.  He  was  born  May  17,  1828,  in  the  old  Baronial  Hall 
at  Johnstown,  built  by  Sir  William  Johnson  in  1764.  This  mansion,  with  a  large 
landed  estate  surrounding  it,  was  owned  and  occupied  by  Mr.  Wells’  father  until  his 
death  in  i860,  since  then  by  his  brother,  John  E.  Wells.  Educated  in  the  common 
and  academic  schools  of  his  native  town,  Mr.  Wells  early  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits,  but  he  is  now  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  leather  mittens  and  gloves. 
He  is  also  Vice-President  of  the  Fonda,  Johnstown  and  Gloversville  Railroad,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  originators.  In  politics  Mr.  Wells  has  always  acted  with  the 
Republicans,  since  the  organization  of  that  party.  He  was  County  Treasurer  of 
Fulton  county  from  1861  to  1865,  and  a  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1880,  serving 
on  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Game  Laws,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Whole.  In  the  Assembly  of  1881  Mr.  Wells  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and 
Navigation,  and  Game  Laws,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Hon.  ARTHUR  D.  WILLIAMS, 

THE  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1881,  from  the  Thirteenth  District  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  in  Richmond, 
Virginia,  December  13,  1846.  He  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools, 
and  at  Reading  College;  read  law  in  the  office  of  Judge  Matthew  H.  Ellis,  in 
New  York  city;  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1871,  and  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  in  New  York  city.  In  politics  Mr.  Williams  has  always  been  a  Republican, 
but  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  any  political  office  until  the  fall  of  1880,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Assembly.  He  was  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary, 
and  Commerce  and  Navigation. 
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Hon.  L.  COE  YOUNG, 

OF  Binghamton,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1 88 1 ,  from  Broome  county,  was  born 
in  Highland,  Sullivan  count)',  New  York,  August  22,  1844.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  the  Delaware  Literary  Institute.  He  was 
formerly  a  farmer,  but  is  at  present  a  passenger  conductor  in  the  service  of  the 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company.  He  enlisted  February  28,  1862,  as  a 
private  in  Company  “  B,”  Fifty-sixth  New  York  Volunteers  ;  served  two  years  in 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  afterward,  and  until  the  close  of  the  war,  in  the 
Department  of  the  South.  He  participated  in  the  Seven  Days’  battles  before 
Richmond,  and  in  the  famous  “March  to  the  Sea.”  In  1880,  Mr.  Young  was 
Commander  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  for  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  following  committees:  Public 
Printing,  Public  Education,  and  Militia. 

40 
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Hon.  EDWARD  M.  JOHNSON, 

CLERK  of  the  Assembly  since  1876,  was  born  in  London,  England,  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1834.  He  is  a  descendant  of  Rev.  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Reformer.  His  father,  Charles  Johnson,  was  a  native  of  London,  and 
his  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  McMillan,  of  the  English  Royal  Navy, 
was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  Mr.  Johnson  received  the  greater  part  of  his 
education  at  Marden  Academy,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  England.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  came  to  this  country,  and  in  the  following  year  entered  the  office  of  the 
Sentinel  at  Mayville,  Chautauqua  county,  as  an  apprentice,  passing  through  all  the 
gradations  of  the  trade  of  printer,  from  “devil”  to  journeyman.  In  1858  he  estab- 
ished  a  paper,  known  as  the  Advertiser ,  at  Addison,  Steuben  county,  which  he 
conducted  successfully  for  fifteen  years.  In  1873  he  purchased  the  Oneonta  Herald , 
of  which  he  is  now  editor  and  proprietor.  Mr.  Johnson  commenced  his  service  in 
the  Legislature  as  Engrossing  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  in  1864.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  Journal  Clerk,  which  position  he  held  three  years.  Owing  to  political 
changes,  he  was  then  transferred  to  the  Senate,  and  was  Engrossing  Clerk  of  that 
body  in  1868  and  1869.  In  1870  and  1871  he  was  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Assembly, 
and  in  1872  he  was  again  Journal  Clerk;  and  on  the  first  of  May,  1872,  on  the  death 
of  Cornelius  S.  Underwood,  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Johnson  was  unanimously 
elected  his  successor.  He  was  also  Journal  Clerk  in  1873  and  1874.  The  House 
being  Democratic  in  1875,  was  given  a  year’s  rest  from  his  legislative  duties. 
In  1876  the  Republican  Assembly  Caucus,  with  almost  entire  unanimity,  chose  him 
as  their  candidate  for  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  was  subsequently  elected. 
He  has  continued  to  fill  this  position  ever  since.  Mr.  Johnson  has  always  been 
active  in  politics,  having  been  a  delegate  to  numerous  local  and  State  Conventions. 
He  was  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Republican  State  Committee  in  1876  and 
1877.  In  1878  and  1879  he  was  appointed  by  the  Republican  State  Convention  a 
member  at  large  of  the  State  Committee,  and  was  made  Chairman  of  the  State 
Executive  Committee  in  1878.  He  was  again  elected  Secretary  of  the  State  Com¬ 
mittee  in  1880,  under  President  Arthur,  who  was  then  Chairman  of  the  Committee. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  E 


.  PATTERSON, 

SPEAKER  of  the  Assembly  of  1882,  and  Representative  of  the  First  District  of 
Rensselaer  county  in  the  Assemblies  of  1881  and  1882,  was  born  in  Corinth, 
Vermont,  May  3,  1842.  His  parents  were  of  New  England  origin,  and  of  remote 
Scotch  and  English  descent.  His  father  was  James  H.  Patterson,  a  prominent 
Methodist  Episcopal  clergyman  of  the  Vermont  and  Troy  Conferences,  and  his 
mother  was  Fidelia  Howes.  He  was  educated  at  Castleton  Seminary,  Vermont, 
Cambridge  Academy,  New  York,  and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  where  he  was 
graduated  in  i860.  Mr.  Patterson  studied  law  in  Troy  from  1861  to  1863,  when 
he  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  At  that  time  he  was  a  student  in  the  offices  of 
Seymour  &  Ingalls.  The  following  year,  on  the  election  of  Hon.  Charles  R. 

Ingalls  to  the  office  of  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr.  Patterson  was  associated 
in  partnership  with  his  former  senior  partner,  Hon.  David  L.  Seymour,  and  the 
firm  of  Seymour  Sc  Patterson  became  one  of  the  foremost  law  firms  in  Northern 
New  York.  Mr.  Seymour  died  in  1867,  and  Mr.  Patterson  afterward  entered 

another  partnership  under  the  name  of  Warren  Sc  Patterson.  In  1870  Mr. 
Patterson  went  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  became  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Tremain,  Tyler  Sc  Patterson  ;  but,  practice  in  the  city  of  New  York  not  being 
congenial  to  him,  he  returned  to  Troy  in  1874,  and  renewed  his  partnership  with 
Mr.  Warren,  which  still  continues.  For  many  years  Mr.  Patterson  has  been  promi¬ 
nently  identified  with  the  best  interests  of  the  city  of  Troy.  In  politics  Mr.  Patterson 
always  has  been  an  active  Democrat,  but  he  never  held  any  public  office  until 

elected,  without  opposition,  to  the  Assembly  of  1881.  He  served  in  that  Assembly 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary  and  Banks.  He  was  re-elected  to 
the  Assembly  of  1882  ;  was  unanimously  nominated  for  Speaker  in  the  Democratic 

Assembly  caucus  January  2,  1882,  and  subsequently  elected,  receiving  all  the 

Democratic  votes.  Speaker  Patterson  preserved  the  order  and  decorum  of  the 
House  with  firmness,  administered  the  rules  promptly  and  intelligently,  dispatched 
business  rapidly  and  correctly,  and  in  the  most  trying  positions  maintained  a 
deserved  reputation  as  a  dignified  and  impartial  presiding  officer. 
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Hon. 


ERASTUS  BROOKS, 


IV  /T EMBER  of  Assembly,  from  Richmond  county,  is  the  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  Lower  House.  He  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  January  31,  1815.  His  father,  James  Brooks,  was  English  by  birth,  but 
came  to  the  United  States  when  still  very  young.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defense  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  in  the  second  war  with  England,  having 
command  of  the  “Yankee,”  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Government  cruisers 
upon  the  ocean,  where  the  war  was  chiefly  carried  on.  He  loved  the  sea,  and 
made  his  way  rapidly  in  his  profession.  He  died  near  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
before  the  birth  of  his  son  Erastus.  His  services  during  the  war  were  recognized 
by  the  Government,  and  his  widow  and  children  shared  in  the  pensions  awarded 
for  honorable  and  successful  service.  Mr.  Brooks’  mother  was  one  of  the  family 
of  Eolsoms  in  New  Hampshire,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  New  England  families, 
and  descended  from  the  English  emigrants  who  sailed  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  for  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  early  as  1638.  Erastus  Brooks  was  the  youngest 
of  three  children,  and  at  the  age  of  eight  and  a-half  years  became,  by  force  of 
circumstances,  his  own  supporter.  The  early  education  he  received  was  obtained 
by  earnest  and  continuous  struggles  on  his  own  part.  After  service  in  Boston 
as  a  store  boy,  and  subsequently  as  a  printer,  he  became  a  student  in  eclectic 

studies  at  Brown  University;  later,  a  successful  teacher  in  Haverhill,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  where  the  poet  Whittier  sat  in  judgment  upon  him,  as  one  of  the  school 

officers  of  the  town;  and,  still  later,  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Haverhill  Gazette. 
In  the  winter  of  1835,  Mr.  Brooks  made  his  way  to  Washington,  where  he 
remained  during  sixteen  consecutive  sessions  of  Congress,  as  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Daily  Advertiser,  Boston  Transcript,  Portland  Advertiser,  Baltimore 
American,  St.  Louis  Republican,  the  New  York  Express  (his  own  journal),  and 
several  other  journals.  During  the  Harrison  campaign  he  edited  the  Portland 
Advertiser,  and  was  chosen  to  take  the  electoral  vote  to  Washington.  In  the 
year  1836,  Mr.  Brooks  joined  his  brother  James  in  establishing  the  New  York 
Express,  and  for  forty-one  years  continued  its  editor,  wholly  or  in  part.  Mr. 

Brooks  has  had  a  varied  political  experience.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Whig 
party,  being  Chairman  of  the  Whig  Young  Men’s  General  Committee  for  several 
years.  He  was  elected  State  Senator  in  1853  and  in  1855,  serving  on  the 
Committees  on  Commerce  and  Cities,  and  also  on  special  committees.  Perhaps 

the  most  memorable  event  of  Mr.  Brooks’  public  life  was  his  controversy  with 
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Archbishop  Hughes,  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  Property  Question,  in  1855, 
when  Mr.  Brooks  advocated  a  bill  in  the  State  Senate,  petitioned  for  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  church  in  Buffalo,  divesting  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  exclusive  title 
to  church  property  in  real  estate.  Much  public  discussion  and  excitement  resulted 
from  this  controversy,  an  account  of  which  was  published  in  New  York,  in  the 
year  1855,  in  a  volume  entitled  “Controversy  on  Church  Property.”  In  1856,  Mr. 
Brooks  was  the  candidate  of  the  American  party  for  Governor  of  the  State,  and  led 
his  ticket  several  thousand  votes.  He  was,  subsequently,  a  Delegate  to  the  National 
Conventions  which  nominated  P'illmore,  Bell,  and  Seymour;  a  member  of  the 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1866—67,  serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Charities  in  that  Convention ;  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Commission  in 
1872-73.  Mr.  Brooks  was  the  Democratic  Representative  from  Richmond  county 
in  the  Assembly  in  1878,  1879,  1881  and  1882,  serving  in  1878,  1879  and  1881 
on  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Cities,  and  Rules,  and  in  1882  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  During  his  four  years’  service 
in  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Brooks  has  been  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  Members 
of  the  Lower  House.  He  was  a  frequent  and  ready  debater.  Always  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  with  a  deliberate  and  courteous  manner,  a  strong  and  polished  style,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  persuasive  and  convincing  speakers  in  the  Legislature.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associated  Press,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  seven  members ;  he  is  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  and  has  been  twelve  years  Trustee  of  Cornell  University,  twenty-seven 
years  President,  Vice-President  or  Director  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in 
New  York  city,  and  twenty-five  years  Director  in  the  Nursery  and  Childs’  Hos¬ 
pital.  Mr.  Brooks  resides  at  West  New  Brighton,  Staten  Island,  and  is  indulging 
in  some  relaxation  from  his  long  continued  literary  labors,  in  farming,  although 
he  is  still  a  frequent  contributor  to  magazines  and  newspapers. 


Hon.  JOHN  F.  AHEARN, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Fourth  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  April  18,  1853,  of  Irish 
parentage.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the  public  schools  of  the  metropolis, 
where  he  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  clerk.  In  politics  Mr.  Ahearn  is  a 
Democrat,  and,  as  Member  of  Assembly,  served  on  the  Committees  on  Railroads, 
Public  Education,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 


Hon.  JOHN  T.  ANDREWS,  2d., 

OF  Penn  Yan,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Yates  county,  in  1882,  was  born,  of 
American  parentage,  March  9,  1842,  in  Reading,  Steuben  (now  Schuyler) 
county,  New  York.  He  is  a  son  of  Edwin  C.  and  Rosetta  Ward  Andrews,  and 
a  nephew  of  Hon.  John  T.  Andrews,  who  was  a  Representative  in  the  Twenty- 
fifth  Congress.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Alfred  University,  and  graduated  from 
Union  College  in  1864.  In  August  of  that  year  he  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred 
and  Seventy-ninth  New  York  Volunteer  Infantry,  and  was  commissioned  Second 
Lieutenant  the  same  year,  First  Lieutenant  the  next  year,  and  Brevet-Captain  at 
the  close  of  the  war.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  June  23,  1865,  having 
participated  in  the  battles  of  Hatcher’s  Run  and  Petersburg.  After  the  war  Mr. 
Andrews  studied  law  in  the  office  of  B.  W.  Franklin,  in  Penn  Yan,  and  in  1869 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  From  1872  to  1877  he  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  linseed  oil,  and  since  then  he  has  been  occupied  in  practicing  law  and  nego¬ 
tiating  real  estate  loans,  being  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Franklin  &  Andrews.  He 
is  also  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Russell  &  Andrews,  paper  manufacturers,  of 
Andrews,  Pratt  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  flour,  and  of  Andrews,  Stark  &  Co., 
dealers  in  produce,  all  of  Penn  Yan.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  Republican,  and  as 
Member  of  Assembly  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Printing,  Public  Lands, 
and  Joint  Library. 
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Hon.  ROBERT  ARMSTRONG,  Jr., 

OF  Port  Edward,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Pirst  District  of  Washington 
county,  in  1882,  was  born  September  26,  1845,  *n  Greenwich,  Washington 
county,  New  York.  His  parents,  who  were  natives  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  but 
of  English  and  Scotch  descent,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about  the  year 
1832.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  the  district  schools,  he  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Hartford  Academy  and  the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  and 
in  the  fall  of  1866  he  entered  the  junior  class  of  Union  College.  He  pursued  the 
university  course  for  one  year,  but  did  not  graduate.  For  a  brief  period  after 
leaving  college  he  taught  school,  and  in  1869  commenced  reading  law  in  the 
office  of  Wait  &  Reynolds  in  Fort  Edward,  and  in  1870  was  admitted  to  the  Bar. 
Two  years  later  he  opened  an  office  in  Fort  Edward,  and  since  then  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  that  place.  In  politics  Mr. 
Armstrong  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  as  Member  of  Assembly  served 
on  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Federal  Relations. 


Hon.  LADURNA  BALLARD, 

A/f  EMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  county  of  Madison,  in  1882,  was  born  March 
16,  1836,  in  Lebanon,  in  that  county,  his  ancestors  being  of  Scotch  and 
Welch  descent.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  common  schools,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  business  as  a  farmer.  In  politics  Mr.  Ballard  is  a  Republican,  and 
served  in  1874  as  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  in  1876  and  1877  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Lebanon  in  the  Madison  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  Member 
of  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Agri¬ 
culture. 
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Hon.  CHARLES  S.  BAKER, 

OF  Rochester,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Monroe  county, 
in  1879,  1880  and  1882,  was  born  at  Churchville,  in  that  county,  on  the 
1 8th  of  February,  1839.  His  father  came  from  England  in  1830,  and  his  mother 
was  born  in  Hillsdale,  Columbia  county,  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the 
district  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  Caryville  Seminary,  Genesee  county,  and  at 
Wesleyan  Seminary,  Lima,  and  for  a  time  was  engaged  in  teaching.  In  1855  he 
removed  to  Rochester,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  Geo.  F.  Dan- 
forth,  and  in  i860  was  admitted  to  the  Bar.  At  the  opening  of  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and  was  commissioned  First  Lieutenant  of 
Company  “  E,”  Twenty-seventh  New  York  Volunteers.  He  participated  in  the  first 
battle  of  Bull  Run,  but  being  disabled  for  further  service  was  discharged  March 
12,  1862.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
Mr.  Baker  is  a  Republican.  For  three  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Monroe 
County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  for  two  years  a  member  of  the  Rochester  Board 
of  School  Commissioners,  serving  as  President  of  the  Board  the  last  term.  He 
was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1879  and  1880,  serving  in  1879  on  the  Committee 
on  Insurance,  and  also  on  the  Special  Railroad  Committee,  and  in  1880  he  was  an 
earnest  advocate  of  the  measures  proposed  by  that  committee.  In  1882  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 


Hon.  JOHN  E.  BEERS, 

A  /T EMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Tompkins  county,  was  born  in  Danby, 
in  that  county,  October  10,  1840.  He  was  educated  at  Ithaca  Academy, 
Michigan  University,  and  Columbia  and  Georgetown  Medical  Colleges,  graduating 
from  the  latter  institution  in  1864.  He  entered  the  Army  in  1862  as  a  Medical 
Cadet,  and  in  1864  was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  serving  in  that  capacity 
on  the  frontier  until  1870.  He  is  now  engaged  in  practice  as  a  physician  and 
surgeon.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  for  six  years  has  represented  his  native  town 
in  the  Tompkins  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  serving  three  years  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public 
Health,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  SILAS  W.  BERRY, 

/T EMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Chenango  county,  was  born  February 
14,  1847,  in  Pharsalia,  Chenango  county,  New  York,  his  parents  being  also 
natives  of  the  same  county.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  his  native 
place,  and  in  early  life  was  engaged  in  teaching.  He  subsequently  turned  his 
attention  to  farming,  and  still  follows  that  pursuit.  Mr.  Perry  is  a  Republican, 
and  for  three  years,  from  1874  to  1877,  he  held  the  position  of  Superintendent 
of  the  Poor  for  Chenango  county.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  ALFRED  BONNEY, 


OF  Hopewell  Junction,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Dutchess 
county,  in  1882,  was  born  February  17,  1857,  in  New  York  city.  He  is  a 
son  of  Hon.  Benjamin  W.  Bonney,  formerly  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  educated  at  Pearl  Cottage  Seminary,  Eliza¬ 

beth,  New  Jersey,  at  the  Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  at  the 
Royal  French  Gymnasium  in  Berlin,  Prussia,  and  at  Cornell  University.  Soon  after 
leaving  college  he  entered  upon  business  life  as  a  practical  farmer,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  that  occupation.  Mr.  Bonney  is  a  Republican  and  held  his  first  public 
position  as  Member  of  the  Assembly  in  1882,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Militia,  and  Affairs  of  Villages. 
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Hon. 


MATTHEW  P. 


BREEN, 


MEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Twenty-fourth  District  of  New  York 
county,  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  4,  1845.  His  father,  Patrick  Breen, 
of  County  Clare,  Ireland,  was  a  civil  engineer,  and  for  thirty-six  consecutive  years 
was  County  Surveyor  of  that  county.  His  brother,  Dr.  Breen,  of  Brooklyn,  was  a 
Surgeon  in  the  United  States  Army  during  the  last  war,  and  is  now  Surgeon  of  the 
Sixty-ninth  Regiment,  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York.  Mr.  Breen  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  Springfield  College,  and  Queens  University,  in  Ireland,  and,  after  a  two 

years’  course  in  the  study  of  law,  came  to  this  country  and  entered  the  law  office 

of  Hon.  Hamilton  W.  Robinson,  late  Judge  of  the  New  York  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  For  the  past  ten  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  New  York  city,  being  a  partner  of  Charles  W.  Brooke.  In  1877  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  Governor  Robinson  as  Captain  on  the  Staff  of  the  Sixty-ninth  Regi¬ 
ment,  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York,  and  still  holds  the  position.  Mr.  Breen 
is  a  Democrat,  and  until  1879,  was  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  of  the  Columbian  Order,  but  was  expelled  from  Tammany  Hall  for 
supporting  Governor  Robinson  and  the  State  ticket  in  1879.  He  subsequently 
became  one  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred,  out  of  which  grew  the  New  York 
County  Democracy.  Mr.  Breen  was  for  two  years  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 

School  Trustees  of  the  Seventh  ward  of  New  York  city.  In  the  Assembly  he 

served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  as 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Militia. 
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Hon.  ALEXANDER 


P.  BUTTS, 


OF  Brockport,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Third  District  of  Monroe  county, 
in  1882,  was  born  February  7,  1826,  in  Brunswick,  Rensselaer  county,  New 
York,  of  parents  who  were  natives  of  that  county.  His  father  removed  to  Carlton, 
Orleans  county,  in  1836,  and  in  1844  was  appointed  Judge  of  Common  Pleas, 

holding  the  position  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  in  1846.  Mr. 
Butts  was  educated  in  common  and  select  schools,  and  in  the  Orleans  Academy. 
For  some  time  after  leaving  school,  Mr.  Butts  taught  school  winters  and  worked 
on  a  farm  summers.  In  the  spring  of  1849  entered  the  law  office  of 

Tucker  &  McAllister,  at  Albion,  New  York,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1851,  and 
has  since  practiced  his  profession  in  Brockport.  Mr.  Butts  has  always  been  a 

Democrat.  He  was  Canal  Collector  at  Brockport  in  1868  and  1869,  and  has 

since  been  a  candidate  for  Congress,  County  Judge  of  Monroe  county,  District 
Attorney,  and  Member  of  Assembly,  and,  although  defeated  in  the  elections,  he 
invariably  ran  ahead  of  his  party  ticket.  Mr.  Butts  served  as  member  of  the 

Committees  on  Public  Education,  Claims,  Indian  Affairs,  Joint  Library,  and  Con¬ 
gressional  Apportionment. 


Hon.  JOHN  D.  CAMPBELL, 

OF  Schenectady,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Schenectady  county,  was 
born  in  that  county,  May  14,  1844,  of  Holland  descent.  His  family  settled 
in  the  Mohawk  Valley  as  early  as  1670.  He  was  educated  in  Litchfield,  Sedgwick, 
and  Freehold  Institutes,  and  in  Eastman’s  Business  College  at  Poughkeepsie.  He 
is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  farmer,  and  is  also  a  Director  in  the  Brandy¬ 
wine  Knitting  Mill  Company.  In  politics  Mr.  Campbell  is  a  Democrat.  He  was 
a  Delegate  to  the  Democratic  State  Conventions  of  1878  and  1879,  and  also  to 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1880,  held  in  Cincinnati.  He  served  in 
the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  Roads  and  Bridges 
Game  Laws,  and  Civil  Divisions. 
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Hon.  ALFRED  C.  CHAPIN, 

OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Eleventh  District  of 
Kings  county,  comprising  the  Seventh,  Twenty-first,  Twenty-third  and  Twenty- 
fourth  wards  of  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  was  born  in  South  Hadley,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  8th  of  March,  1848.  He  is  of  New  England  parentage,  and  traces  his 
ancestry,  on  his  father’s  side,  back  to  Deacon  Samuel  Chapin,  who  settled  in  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  in  1641  ;  and  on  his  mother’s  side  to  Lieutenant  William 
Clark,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1629,  and  settled  in  Northampton,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  in  1650.  He  received  his  early  education  at  various  private  and  public 
schools,  and  in  1865  entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1869. 
During  his  college  life  Mr.  Chapin  was  an  active  member  of  the  Williams  Chapter 
of  the  Alpha  Delta  Phi  Society.  In  1871  he  graduated  at  Harvard  Eaw  School, 
and  the  same  year  was  admitted  to  the  New  Hampshire  Bar;  and  in  1872  he 
was  also  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar.  In  politics  Mr.  Chapin  is  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Young  Men’s  Democratic  Club  of  the  city  of 
Brooklyn,  an  independent  Democratic  organization.  As  Member  of  Assembly  Mr. 
Chapin  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Public  Education,  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  life  insurance  receiver¬ 
ships. 
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Hon.  BENJAMIN  D.  CLAPP, 

OF  Keeseville,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Clinton  county,  in  1882,  was  born, 
January  12,  1838,  in  North  Argyle,  Washington  county,  New  York.  He 
was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  town,  at  Argyle  Academy, 
and  at  the  Fort  Edward  Seminary  and  Collegiate  Institute.  For  fifteen  years 
Mr.  Clapp  was  a  bank  officer ;  he  was  eight  years  in  the  National  Bank  of  Fort 
Edward  as  Assistant-Teller  and  Teller,  and  seven  years  in  the  Vilas  National 
Bank  of  Plattsburgh  as  Cashier;  but  since  1871  he  has  been  engaged  in  business, 
in  Keeseville,  as  a  hardware  merchant  and  coal  dealer.  Mr,  Clapp  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  In  1873  and  1874  he  was  Supervisor  of  Chesterfield,  Essex 
county;  in  1880,  he  was  President  of  the  Village  of  Keeseville,  and  he  is  at  present 
Supervisor  of  Ausable,  Clinton  county.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1877  and 
1878,  serving  in  the  latter  House  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks.  In 
the  Assembly  of  1882  Mr.  Clapp  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks, 
and  State  Prisons. 


Hon.  JACOB  COOPER, 

OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Fifteenth  District 
of  New  York  county,  was  born  in  Germany,  March  12,  1840.  He  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  age,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York  city.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  business  as  a  clerk,  but  has  been  for 
many  years  a  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  Cooper 
is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  but  was  never,  until  the  fall  of  1881,  a  candidate  for 
any  political  office.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Public  Printing,  Charitable  and  Religious  Societies, 
and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  JAMES  J.  COSTELLO, 

OF  New  York,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourteenth  District  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  in  1880  and  1882,  was  born,  of  Irish  parents,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1856.  He  received  his  education  at 
St.  John’s  College,  Fordham,  and  was  for  some  time  a  clerk,  but  he  has  since 
gone  into  business  as  a  butcher.  In  politics  he  is  a  Democrat.  He  has  been 
Secretary  of  the  Tammany  Hall  General  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Organization.  He  has  been  Deputy  Sheriff,  and  Decree  Clerk  in  the 
New  York  Surrogate’s  office,  and  in  1880  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Assembly. 
In  the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Commerce  and  Navigation,  Federal  Relations,  and  Indian  Affairs. 


Hon.  MICHAEL  J.  COSTELLO, 

"TV/T  EMBER  ot  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Seventeenth  District  of  New  York 
county,  was  born  at  Tuam,  County  Galway,  Ireland,  in  the  year  1852. 
His  education  was  begun  in  Ireland,  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
and  was  continued  in  the  Evening  High  School  and  in  Cooper  Institute,  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Costello  was  formerly  a  clerk,  correspondent  and  stenographer, 
but  he  subsequently  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  Stephen  A. 
Walker,  and  was  admitted  to  practice  while  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Daniel  H. 
Chamberlain,  of  New  York  city.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  that  city  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  politics  Mr.  Costello  is  a  Democrat.  He  has 
never  before  held  any  public  position.  He  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws, 
State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  LEROY  B.  CRANE, 


"A  /TEMBER  of  Assembly,  from  the  Twenty-third  District  of  New  York  county, 
in  1882,  was  born,  June  9,  1849,  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  He  received 

a  common  school  education  in  his  native  town,  and,  when  sixteen  years  of  age, 
he  removed  to  New  York  city,  and  entered  the  dry  goods  house  of  H.  B.  Claflin 
&  Co.,  as  errand  boy.  He  remained  in  the  employ  of  this  firm  for  five  years, 
and  then,  in  1870,  commenced  the  study  of  law,  in  the  practice  of  which  he  is 
now  actively  engaged  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Crane  is  a  Republican,  and  served 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Public  Health. 


Hon.  JOHN  J.  CULLEN, 

A  /TEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Eighteenth  District  of  New  York 
county,  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  9,  1845.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  is  by  occupation  a  wholesale  dry  goods 
clerk.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  he  served  three  years  in  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  General  Sheridan.  Mr.  Cullen  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
but  he  never  before  held  a  public  position.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Internal  Affairs,  Public  Health,  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  ORVILLE  P.  DIMON, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly,  from  Chemung  county,  in  1882,  was  born  in  Van 
Ettenville,  in  that  county,  January  18,  1835.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  in  early  life  was  a  farmer,  but  for  twenty  years  he  has  been 
engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Mr.  Dimon  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  has 
frequently  represented  his  county  in  Democratic  State  Conventions.  He  repre¬ 
sented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  six  terms,  during  three  of  which 
he  was  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  has  been  Railroad  Commissioner  for  his 
town,  and  has  also  held  numerous  local  offices  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  village. 
In  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Dimon  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  Roads 
and  Bridges,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Affairs  of  Cities,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  FRANK  A.  EDGERTON, 

OF  Ava,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Third  District  of  Oneida 
county,  was  born  May  17,  1852,  in  Ava,  in  that  county.  He  was  educated 
at  Rome  Academy,  and  at  Cazenovia  Seminary,  and,  until  1873,  was  engaged  in 
farming.  He  afterward  read  law  in  the  office  of  Richardson  &  Adams,  of  Utica, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  June,  1875,  but  never  practiced  his  profession. 
Since  1877  he  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  mercantile  business  in  the  village 
of  Ava.  Mr.  Edgerton  is  a  Republican,  and  in  1876  took  an  active  part  in 
politics,  but  he  was  never  a  candidate  for  public  office  until  his  election  to  the 
present  Assembly.  He  served  on  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  Engrossed 
Bills,  and  Joint  Library. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  Z.  ERWIN, 


OF  Potsdam,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Third  District  of  St. 

Lawrence  county,  was  born  in  Madrid,  in  that  county,  on  the  15th  of 
January,  1840,  of  American  parentage,  of  Irish  and  English  descent.  He  pre¬ 
pared  for  college  at  St.  Lawrence  Academy  in  Potsdam,  and  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College,  Vermont,  in  1865,  receiving  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts, 
in  course,  in  1868.  Mr.  Erwin  immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and,  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  that 
profession.  From  1869  to  1878  he  was  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Tappan  &  Erwin, 
the  firm  being  then  dissolved,  by  Mr.  Tappan’s  election  to  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench.  Since  1878  Mr.  Erwin  has  been  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Dart  &  Erwin. 
He  is  a  Republican,  but  he  never  held  any  political  office  until  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1882,  in  which  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  of  the  Special  Committees 
to  investigate  the  Insurance  Receiverships  and  the  New  Capitol. 


Hon.  ELBERT  O.  FARRAR, 

OF  Syracuse,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of 
Onondaga  county,  was  born  June  17,  1849,  in  Middletown  Springs,  Vermont, 
of  New  England  parentage.  He  was  educated  at  the  Burr  and  Burton  Seminary, 
Manchester,  Vermont,  at  the  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vermont,  and  at 
the  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  Fort  Edward,  New  York.  Mr.  Farrar  is  a 
lawyer,  and  holds  the  position  of  Judge-Advocate  on  the  Staff  of  the  Tenth  Brigade, 
National  Guard,  State  of  New  York,  with  the  rank  of  Major.  He  is  associated 
in  business  with  Hon.  Thomas  G.  Alvord  and  Charles  G.  Baldwin.  In  politics 
Mr.  Farrar  has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  he  never  held  any  political  position 
until  elected  to  the  present  Assembly,  in  which  he  served  on  the  Committees  on 
State  Prisons,  Militia,  and  Congressional  Apportionment. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  M.  FLETCHER, 

OF  Huntington,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Suffolk  county,  was  born 
February  5,  1850,  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  of  parents  who  were  natives  of 
New  York  city.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  in  Nashville,  and  after¬ 

ward  came  to  New  York,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  farming,  which  he  still 
pursues,  in  Huntington,  Long  Island.  He  is  also  an  active  member  of  the  firm 
of  Fletcher,  Wessenberg  &  Company,  extensive  contractors  for  public  works,  with 
offices  in  Nashville.  Mr.  Fletcher  is  a  Republican,  and  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committees  on  Civil  Divisions,  and  Commerce  and  Navigation. 


Hon.  JACOB  B.  FLOYD, 


OF  Waverly,  Member  of  Assembly,  from  Tioga  county,  in  1882,  was  born  in 
Chemung,  New  York,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1838.  He  is  of  American 

parentage,  and  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  William  Floyd,  who  was  one  of  the 

signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  prepared  for  college  at  Wyoming 
Seminary,  Pennsylvania,  and  entered  college,  but  did  not  complete  the  prescribed 
course.  He  had  nearly  completed  the  study  of  law  in  Luzerne,  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  about  to  be  admitted  to  the  Bar,  when  the  war  broke  out  in  1861.  He  at 
once  enlisted  in  a  three  months’  regiment,  serving  as  Second  Lieutenant,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  joined  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-second  Pennsylvania  Volunteers,  as 
First  Lieutenant  of  Company  “  K.”  He  participated  in  the  battles  of  Antietam 
and  Fredericksburg,  and  also  in  the  battle  of  Chancellorsville,  where  he  commanded 
his  Company,  having  been  previously  promoted  to  the  Captaincy.  He  was  honorably 
discharged  from  service  in  May,  1863,  and  for  a  time  thereafter  engaged  in  a 
mercantile  business,  but  in  1869  he  resumed  his  law  studies,  and  graduated  in  1870 
from  the  Albany  Law  School.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession.  Mr.  Floyd  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  from  1874  to  1877  he  was 
Special  County  Judge  of  Tioga  county.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member 

of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 
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Hon.  AARON  FULLER, 

OF  Fuller’s  Station,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of 
Albany  county,  was  born  in  Guilderland,  in  that  county,  August  21,  1832, 
of  American  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  common  schools,  and  at  Schoharie 
Academy,  and  is  engaged  in  business  as  a  farmer  and  produce  dealer.  He  is  a 

Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  in  April,  1882,  to  represent  his  town  in  the 
Board  of  Supervisors.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  following 

committees:  Commerce  and  Navigation,  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  DAVID  GIDEON, 

A /[EMBER  of  Assembly,  from  the  Twelfth  District  of  the  city  and  county  of 
'*■*-*-  New  York,  in  1882,  was  born  in  the  United  States,  January  12,  1847,  °f 
German  parentage.  He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  business  in  New  York  city  as  a  dealer  in  lace  goods.  Mr.  Gideon  has  always 
been  a  Democrat,  and  as  Member  of  Assembly  served  on  the  Committees  on 
General  Laws,  Affairs  of  Cities,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Expenditures  of  the 
Executive  Department. 
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Hon.  ABEL  GODARD, 


IV  yTEMBER  of  Assembly,  from  the  First  District  of  St.  Lawrence  county,  in 
1882,  was  born  in  Richville,  St.  Lawrence  county,  New  York,  June  26, 
1835,  of  English,  French  ancl  Scotch  descent.  His  early  education  was  obtained 
in  the  Richville  district  schools,  and  at  Gouverneur  Academy.  In  1859  he  grad¬ 
uated  from  the  University  of  Rochester,  and  two  years  later  from  the  Albany  Law 
.School.  He  was  formerly  a  banker,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  dealer  in 
real  estate.  In  1861  Mr.  Godard  entered  the  army  as  Captain  in  the  Sixtieth 
Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Major  in  1862,  and 
to  that  of  Colonel  in  1863,  participating  in  the  battles  of  Gettysburg,  Lookout 
Mountain,  Ringgold,  Resacca,  Dallas  and  Atlanta.  In  politics  he  has  always  been  a 
Republican.  He  has  represented  the  town  of  De  Kalb  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
for  five  years,  and  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Board.  He  is  also  a  Director  in  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Gouverneur.  In  1866-7  he  was  State  Senator  from  the 
Seventeenth  District.  As  member  of  Assembly  in  1882,  Mr.  Godard  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Roads  and 
Bridges. 


Hon.  MICHAEL  J.  GORMAN, 

OF  Albany,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Albany  county,  in 
1882,  was  born  in  1840,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  Ireland.  He  was 
educated  at  St.  John’s  school  in  Albany,  and  for  twenty-five  years  has  been  engaged 
in  business  as  a  copper-plate  printer.  Mr.  Gorman  has  always  been  a  Democrat, 
and  for  four  years  he  represented  the  Fifteenth  ward  of  Albany  in  the  Board  of 
Aldermen.  He  has  been  a  fireman  for  seven  years,  serving  six  years  as  Secretary 
of  his  company.  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Exempt 
Firemen’s  Association.  He  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  and  for  six  years  the 
Secretary  of  the  Albany  Jackson  Corps,  and  for  two  years  President  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Catholic  Institute.  Mr.  Gorman  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Printing,  and  also  served  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means, 
Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  G.  HENRY  P.  GOULD, 

IV  /F EMBER  of  Assembly  from  Lewis  county  in  1882,  was  born  June  10,  1848,  in 
Lyon’s  Falls,  Lewis  county,  New  York.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the 
Fairfield  and  Lowville  Academies,  in  this  State,  and  since  1869  has  been  engaged 
in  business  as  a  manufacturer  of  lumber.  In  politics  Mr.  Gould  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  and  for  the  past  four  years  he  has  been  Supervisor  of  the  town  of 
Lyonsdale,  in  Lewis  county.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Game  Laws,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  General  Laws, 
Canals,  and  Claims. 


Hon.  JAMES  W.  GREEN, 

OF  Gloversville,  who  represented,  in  1882,  the  Assembly  District  comprising  the 
counties  of  Fulton  and  Hamilton,  was  born  August  21,  1845,  *n  Kingsboro, 
Fulton  county,  New  York.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Gloversville 
and  Kingsboro,  and,  since  attaining  his  majority,  has  been  engaged  in  business  as  a 
lumber  merchant.  Mr.  Green  was  a  Republican  until  1872,  but  since  then  he 
has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on 
General  Laws,  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 
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Hon.  WILLIAM  E.  GREENWOOD, 

# 

OF  W  est  Walworth,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District 
of  Wayne  county,  was  born  at  Ontario,  in  that  county,  January  21,  1830, 
of  American  parentage.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Ontario  and 
at  Walworth  Academy,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  time  devoted  to  mercantile 
pursuits,  has  always  been  a  farmer.  Mr.  Greenwood  served  in  the  Union  Army 
as  private,  Second  Lieutenant  and  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Ninth  New  York  Heavy 
Artillery,  from  July  13,  1862,  to  September  8,  1864,  when  he  was  honorably  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  service  on  account  of  disability  caused  by  a  gun-shot  wound 
received  June  1,  1864,  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor,  Virginia.  Mr.  Greenwood 
has  been  a  Republican  since  the  organization  of  the  party,  and  active  in  local 
politics.  He  held  the  office  of  Town  Clerk  in  1852-3,  and  in  1873  and  1874 
represented  his  town  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors.  He  served  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  PATRICK  GRIFFIN, 

OF  Utica,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Oneida  county,  in 
1882,  was  born  in  Utica,  March  6,  1836,  of  Irish  parentage.  He  received 
a  common  school  education,  and  for  some  time  pursued  the  trade  of  a  moulder, 
but  since  1865  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  as  a  tobacconist.  Mr.  Griffin 
is  a  Republican,  and  in  1867  and  1868  was  Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  the  city  of 
Utica.  Since  1874  he  has  been  a  Trustee  of  the  Firemen’s  Benevolent  Associa¬ 
tion  of  that  city.  In  the  Assembly  Mr.  Griffin  served  on  the  Committees  on 
Charitable  and  Religious  Societies,  and  Federal  Relations. 
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Hon.  EDWIN  D.  HAGER, 

IV  /["EMBER  of  Assembly  from  Schoharie  county,  in  1882,  was  born  May  31, 
1847,  in  Middleburgh,  Schoharie  county,  New  York.  He  received  a 
common  school  education,  and  was  formerly  a  merchant,  but  is  not  at  present 
engaged  in  any  active  business.  In  politics  Mr.  Hager  has  always  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat.  For  two  years  he  represented  the  town  of  Blenheim  in  the  County  Board 
of  Supervisors.  As  Member  of  Assembly  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Lands,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Villages, 
Public  Health,  and  Grievances. 


Hon.  JAMES  HAGGERTY, 

/ 


OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Twentieth  District  of  the 
city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  December  21,  1834,  of  Scotch  and 
Irish  parentage,  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  Glasgow,  and,  after  coming  to  this  country,  studied  law,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  New  York  city.  In  1862  Mr.  Haggerty 
entered  the  Union  Army  as  Adjutant  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  New 
York  Volunteers,  but  resigned  in  1863,  in  consequence  of  disability,  resulting  from 
exposure.  In  politics  Mr.  Haggerty  acted  with  the  Republican  party  from  its 
organization  until  1872,  when  he  joined  the  Liberal-Republican  party,  and  since 

then  has  been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
President,  in  1869,  United  States  Consul  at  Glasgow,  but  the  British  Government 

refused  his  exequatur  on  the  alleged  grounds  of  his  Irish  political  sympathies. 
In  1870  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Naval  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  but 
resigned  the  position  in  1872  for  the  purpose  of  advocating  the  election  of 

H  orace  Greeley  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States.  He  was  afterward 
Assistant  Corporation  Attorney  of  the  city  of  New  York.  As  Member  of 

Assembly  Mr.  Haggerty  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Grievances, 
and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Railroads,  Militia,  and  Federal  Relations. 
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Hon.  MICHAEL  J.  HANNAN, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Kings  county,  in  1882, 
was  born,  November  24,  1842,  in  Waterford,  Ireland.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  He  was  formerly  a  mason  and  builder,  and  has  held  various  clerical 
positions  in  the  office  of  Receiver  of  Taxes,  and  was  Superintendent  of  Streets, 
in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  also  for  a  time  connected  with  the  Engineers 
Department  at  Key  West,  Florida.  He  is  now  Inspector  of  Licenses  in  the 
Mayor’s  office  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Hannan  has  always  been  a  Demo¬ 
crat,  and  in  the  Assembly  served  on  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Banks,  and 
Game  Laws. 


Hon.  HENRY  M.  HARD, 


OF  Lyndonville,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Orleans  county,  in  1882,  was  born, 
January  31,  1842,  of  American  parentage,  in  Arlington,  Vermont.  He  was 
educated  in  Yates  Academy,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant. 
In  politics  Mr.  Hard  is  a  Republican.  He  represented  for  four  years  the  town 
of  Yates  in  the  Orleans  County  Board  of  Supervisors,  and  in  1880  was  Chairman 
of  the  Board.  As  Member  of  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Trade 
and  Manufactures,  Manufacture  of  Salt,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  HENRY  T.  HARRIS, 


OF  Laurens,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Otsego  county, 
in  1882,  was  born  in  New  Lisbon,  Otsego  county,  New  York,  January  20, 
1826,  of  American  parents  of  English  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  common 

schools  and  in  Sherburne  Academy,  and  in  1849  graduated  from  the  Medical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Harris  was  formerly  a  farmer, 
and  also  taught  school  for  a  short  time,  but  he  is  now  engaged  in  practice  as 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  has  been  President  of  the  Otsego  County  Medical 
Society,  and  a  member  of  it  since  i860.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  the  State 

Medical  Society,  and  also  to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  Chicago.  Mr. 

Harris  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  has  acted  with  the  Republican  party  since  its 
organization.  He  has  been  Town  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  School 

Commissioner  of  the  Second  District  of  Otsego  county,  and,  for  four  years,  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  of  Laurens.  He  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State 
Convention  in  Saratoga  in  1876.  Mr.  Harris  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member 
of  the  Committees  on  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Department. 


Hon.  BYRON  HELM, 


OF  Sand  Bank,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Oswego 
county,  in  1882,  was  born  in  Albion,  in  that  county,  July  30,  1839,  °f  English, 
Welsh  and  Irish  ancestry.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native 
town,  and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Sand  Bank  as  a 
merchant.  Mr.  Helm  has  always  been  a  Republican,  and  for  two  years — 1880-81  — 
was  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Albion.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Game  Laws,  Engrossed  Bills,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive  Department. 
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Hon.  JOSEPH  W.  HIGGINS, 

OF  Lockport,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  First  District  of  Niagara  county,  in 
1882,  was  born,  January  6,  1847,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  Concord,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lockport  Union  School,  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  and  in  Syracuse  University.  He  was  formerly  engaged  in  teaching  school 
and  in  farming,  but  is  now  a  lawyer.  Mr.  Higgins  was  a  Republican  until  1872, 
but  since  then  he  has  acted  with  the  Democratic  party.  As  Member  of  Assembly 
he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Canals,  and  as  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Game  Laws,  Civil  Divisions,  and  Joint  Library. 


Hon.  ISAAC  L.  HUNT,  Jr., 


"A  /f  EMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  First  District  of  Jefferson  county, 
was  born,  December  4,  1850,  in  Salisbury,  Herkimer  county,  New  York. 
He  was  educated  in  Cazenovia  Seminary,  in  Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute,  and  in 
the  Albany  Law  School.  He  was  formerly  a  bank  accountant,  but  now  combines 
the  practice  of  law  with  farming.  He  was  a  Director  in  the  Merchants’  Bank  of 
Watertown,  and  a  Trustee  of  the  Hungerford  Collegiate  Institute  at  Adams.  Mr. 
Hunt  is  a  Republican,  and  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Member  of  the  Committees 
on  General  Laws,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive 
Department. 
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Hon.  TIMOTHY  W.  JACKSON, 


OF  Akron,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Erie  county,  in 
1882,  was  born,  July  1,  1845,  Clarence,  Erie  county,  New  York,  of 

American  parents  of  English  and  German  descent.  He  was  educated  in  the  Cary 
Collegiate  Institute,  and  in  Bryant  and  Stratton’s  Business  College  in  Buffalo,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  farmer  and  manufacturer  of  barrel  supplies.  In 
politics  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  Democrat.  For  six  successive  terms  he  has  been  Super¬ 
visor  of  the  town  of  Newstead,  for  three  years  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools 
in  Akron,  and  for  two  years  a  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Akron.  As  Member  of 
Assembly  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  member 
of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Charitable  and  Religious 
Societies. 


Hon.  ELISHA  M.  JOHNSON, 

OF  Olean,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  First  District  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  was  born  in  Olean,  in  that  county,  June  13,  1844,  of  Scotch  and 
English  parentage.  His  father,  J.  G.  Johnson,  and  his  uncles,  M.  H.  Johnson  and 
Elisha  A.  Martin,  were  Members  of  the  Legislature  in  1848.  Mr.  Johnson  was  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  common  schools  of  Olean  and  at  Randolph  Academy.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  business  from  1867  to  1878,  but  is  now  an  oil  producer,  being  largely 
interested  in  the  production  of  petroleum  in  the  McKean,  Cattaraugus,  and  Allegany 
county  oil  fields.  During  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  he  served  for  three  years  in 
the  Quartermaster’s  Department ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  General  Stuart’s  Cavalry 
in  1863,  and  was  released  at  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  Mr.  Johnson  has  always 
been  a  Republican.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Republican  District  Committee  in 
1880,  and  has  held  various  local  offices  of  trust.  In  the  Assembly  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Game  Laws,  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Expenditures  of 
the  House. 
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Hon.  MINOR  T.  JONES, 

OF  Trumansburg,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Schuyler  county,  was 
born  March  8,  1843,  in  Hector,  Tompkins  (now  Schuyler)  county.  He 
received  a  common  school  education,  and  has  always  been  a  farmer.  In  politics 
Mr.  Jones  is  a  Republican,  and  for  two  years  has  represented  his  town  in  the 
Schuyler  County  Board  of  Supervisors.  As  Member  of  Assembly  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Manufacture  of  Salt,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  MORRIS  R.  JONES, 


OF  Rome,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Oneida  county,  in 
I882,  was  born,  August  18,  1835,  in  Carnarvonshire,  Parish  of  Tydweiliog, 
North  Wales.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  country,  and 
in  the  Academy  at  Rome,  New  York.  Mr.  Jones  came  to  this  country  in  early 
life,  and  for  many  years  has  been  engaged  in  business  in  Rome  as  a  florist. 
He  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  as  such  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of 
1882,  in  which  he  served  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  Manufacture 
of  Salt,  Indian  Affairs,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  DANIEL  M.  KELLY, 

OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  born  in  Brooklyn,  February  12,  1851,  of  American  parentage, 
but  of  Irish  ancestry.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and  for  a 
short  time  in  a  business  college,  he  afterward  studied  law  for  four  years,  and 
since  attaining  his  majority  has  been  engaged  as  a  clerk  in  the  employ  of  the 
Kings  county  government.  Mr.  Kelly  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  has 
never  until  now  held  any  political  office.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  member 
of  the  Committees  on  State  Prisons,  Privileges  and  Elections,  Petitions  of  Aliens, 
and  Engrossed  Bills. 


Hon.  EDWIN  R.  KEYES, 

OF  Yonkers,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  First  District  of  West¬ 
chester  county,  was  born  May  7,  1826,  in  West  Henrietta,  Monroe  county, 
New  York.  He  prepared  for  college  in  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  Seminary,  at  Lima, 

New  York,  and  in  1845  entered  Wesleyan  University,  at  Middletown,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  where  he  graduated  in  1848.  He  subsequently  graduated  from  the  Law 

Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  since  1873  has  been 

engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession  in  Yonkers.  In  politics  Mr.  Keyes 
was  originally  a  Free  Soil  Democrat,  but  he  acted  with  the  Republican  party 
from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  1869,  when,  on  account  of  the  policy  of  that 
party  on  leading  National  issues,  he  again  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic 
party.  Mr.  Keyes  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  General  Laws,  and  a 
member  of  the  Committees  on  Banks,  and  State  Prisons. 
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Hon.  JOHN  LIGHTON, 

OF  Syracuse,  the  Representative,  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  from  the  Third 
District  of  Onondaga  county,  was  born  in  Syracuse,  June  20,  1840,  of  Irish 
parentage.  Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  his  native  city,  he  was  in  early 
life  a  clerk  and  silversmith,  but  is  now  a  merchant,  being  a  member  of  the  firm 
of  Lighton  Brothers  &  McKeever,  extensive  dealers  in  groceries  and  boatmen’s 
supplies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Gere,  Gleason  &  Company,  manufac¬ 

turers  of  fine  salt,  and  also  a  Trustee  of  the  Syracuse  Savings  Bank.  Mr. 
Lighton  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but  has  never  before  held  any  political 
position.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Manu¬ 

facture  of  Salt,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Canals,  and  Indian  Affairs. 


Hon.  ROBERT  A.  LIVINGSTON, 

A  /TEMBER  of  Assembly  from  Putnam  county,  in  1882,  was  born  in  New  York 
city,  February  6,  1854,  and  is  a  descendant  of  the  old  Livingston  Manor 
House  family.  He  was  educated  in  the  grammar  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  by 
private  tutors,  and  graduated  in  1876  from  Columbia  College.  He  afterward  pur¬ 
sued  a  course  of  study  for  two  years  in  the  Columbia  College  Law  School,  gradu¬ 
ating  from  that  Department  in  1878,  when  he  immediately  entered  upon  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  In  the  following  year  the  honorary  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  Avas  conferred  upon  him  by  the  authorities  of  Columbia  College.  He  is 
noAv  senior  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Livingston  &  Olcott,  in  New  York  city,  and 
resides  at  Garrisons,  Putnam  county,  New  York.  Mr.  Livingston  is  a  Republican, 
but  has  never  before  occupied  any  political  position.  In  the  Assembly  he  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Banks,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  H.  LINDSAY, 


OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Seventh  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  born,  January  7,  1836,  in  New  York  city,  of  American  parentage. 
He  received  a  common  school  education  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
business  as  a  hotel-keeper.  Mr.  Lindsay  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  for  six  years  an 
Inspector  in  the  Board  of  City  Works  of  Brooklyn,  and  for  five  years  a  Day 
Inspector  in  the  New  York  Custom  House.  He  was  also  for  many  years  a 
member  of  the  old  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of  Brooklyn.  He  served  in  the 
Assembly  on  the  following  committees :  Civil  Divisions,  Public  Lands,  and  Expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  House. 


Hon.  JOSEPH  LOMAS, 

'  I  'HE  Representative  from  the  First  Assembly  District  of  Orange  county,  in 
A  1882,  was  born,  December  31,  1841,  in  Cold  Spring,  Putnam  county,  New 
York.  In  1845  his  parents  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee,  where  Mr.  Lomas 
received  a  common  school  education.  He  resided  in  Nashville  until  1861,  when  he 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  South  on  account  of  his  Union  sentiments.  Returning 
to  the  North,  he  enlisted  at  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  February  1,  1862, 
in  Company  “  B,”  Fifty-sixth  New  York  State  Volunteers,  and  re-enlisted  in  1864. 
He  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  Lee’s  Mills,  Williamsburgh,  White  Oak  Swamp, 
Fair  Oaks,  Siege  of  Yorktown,  Chickahominy,  Malvern  Hill,  Carter’s  Hill  and 
Bottom’s  Ridge,  in  Virginia,  and  in  those  of  Honey  Hill,  Devereaux  Neck,  John’s 
Island,  Morris  Island,  Coosawatchie  Bridge  and  Dingle’s  Mill,  in  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Lomas  was  discharged  from  the  Army,  October  12,  1865,  at  David’s  Island, 
New  York  Harbor,  on  account  of  disability  resulting  from  the  loss  of  his  right  leg 
in  the  battle  of  Dingle’s  Mill.  From  1865  until  1874  he  was  engaged  in  the  hat 
and  fur  business  in  Newburgh,  but  he  is  now  an  accountant  and  general  insurance 
and  real  estate  agent.  Mr.  Lomas  was  a  Republican  until  1870,  but  since  that 
time  he  has  been  a  Democrat.  He  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Newburgh,  in 
1867,  by  President  Johnson,  and  was  removed  in  1869  by  President  Grant.  He 
was  also  Collector  of  Taxes  in  Newburgh  for  six  years.  In  the  Assembly  he  served 
as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Health,  Claims,  and  Engrossed  Bills. 
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Hon.  PATRICK  H.  McCARREN, 


OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Sixth  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  born,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  8th  of 
July,  1849.  He  attended  a  select  school,  and  afterward  passed  through  all  the 
higher  classes  in  Public  School  No.  17,  in  Brooklyn.  He  is  a  cooper  by  trade,  but 
is  at  present  engaged  in  business  as  an  oil  inspector.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  General  Committee  of  Kings  county.  Mr.  McCar- 
ren  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Health,  Public  Printing,  Trade  and 
Manufactures,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  JAMES  D.  McCLELLAND, 

WHO  represented  the  Ninth  District  of  the  county  of  New  York,  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  of  1882,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  August  7,  1843,  °f  Irish  and  American 
parentage.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  private  schools,  studied  for  the 
ministry  until  sixteen  years  old,  and  then  spent  three  years  in  preparation  for  the 
stage.  He  graduated  from  the  Mount  Washington  Collegiate  Institute  in  i860, 
attended  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1865,  and  graduated  from  the  Law 
Department  of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1867.  He  has  since  been 
engaged  in  New  York  city  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession,  directing  his 
attention  more  especially  to  the  practice  of  criminal  law.  He  was  a  Court  Reporter 
for  the  New  York  Sun  in  1868,  1869,  1870  and  1871,  and  has  written  articles  for 
publication,  upon  reform  in  the  administration  of  our  criminal  courts  and  their  pro¬ 
cedure.  In  politics  Mr.  McClelland  was  formerly  a  War  Democrat,  sympathizing 
with  the  Republican  party  until  the  reconstruction  of  the  South  in  1867,  when  he 
again  identified  himself  with  the  Democratic  party.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Civil  Divisions,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Judiciary,  and  Militia,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  JOHN  McDONOUGH, 

OF  West  Troy,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Fourth  District  of 
Albany  county,  was  born,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  on  the  20th  of 
April,  1845.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education,  he  entered  upon  active 
business  life  as  a  cooper,  but  soon  abandoned  that  trade,  and  is  now  a  real  estate 
agent.  Mr.  McDonough  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  elected  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
1874,  and  Police  Justice  in  1877,  for  a  term  of  four  years.  As  Member  of  Assembly 
Mr.  McDonough  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Trade  and  Manufactures,  and 
a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  and  State  Prisons. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  H.  McINTYRE, 

OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Third  District  of 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born,  of  Irish  parentage,  in  New 
York  city,  in  1843.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools,  and  was 
formerly  engaged  in  business  as  a  printer,  but  is  not  now  in  any  active  business. 
In  1862  he  served  for  a  time  in  the  United  States  Army.  Mr.  McIntyre  has 
always  been  a  Democrat.  He  was  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1879,  and  served  on 
the  Committees  on  Indian  Affairs,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions.  In  the  Assembly 
of  1882  he  served  on  the  following  committees:  Public  Printing,  Petitions  of 
Aliens,  Indian  Affairs,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  JOHN  McMANUS, 

MEMBER  of  Assembly  from  the  Nineteenth  District  of  New  York  county,  in 
1882,  was  born,  of  Irish  parentage,  September  16,  1849,  in  Manhattanville, 

New  York  city.  He  was  educated  by  the  Christian  Brothers  in  Manhattanville,  and 
early  learned  the  trade  of  a  brick-layer.  He  is  now  engaged  in  business  in  New 
York  city  as  a  liquor  merchant.  Mr.  McManus  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  but 
was  never  before  a  candidate  for  any  political  position.  He  served  in  the  Assembly 
as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  Claims,  Privileges  and  Elections, 
and  Manufacture  of  Salt. 


Hon.  THOMAS  MAHER, 


OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of 
the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  the  10th  of 
March,  1848.  He  received  a  public  school  education,  and  entered  into  business  as 
a  liquor  merchant,  in  which  pursuit  he  is  still  engaged.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
was  Inspector  in  the  Street  Cleaning  Department  of  New  York  city  in  1872.  As 
a  Member  of  Assembly  Mr.  Maher’  served  on  the  Committees  on  Public  Health, 
Trade  and  Manufactures,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  JOHN  J.  MITCHELL, 

OF  Astoria,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of  Queens 
county,  was  born  in  Ireland,  December  23,  1845,  °f  Irish  parentage  and 
ancestry.  He  came  to  this  country  in  early  life,  and  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Long  Island  City.  Mr.  Mitchell  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  and  in 
1876,  1877,  1878  and  1879,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of 
Long  Island  City.  In  the  Assembly  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Internal  Affairs,  Public  Health,  Game  Laws,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  JAMES  W.  MONK, 

'  I  ^HE  Representative  from  the  Ninth  Assembly  District  of  Kings  county,  in 
1882,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  24,  1840,  of  American  parentage 
and  Holland  ancestry.  Educated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  metropolis,  he 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Evarts,  Southmayd  &  Choate,  and  in  1861  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar.  Since  that  time  he  has  been  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Monk  has  always  been  a  Republican.  He  served 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  following  committees :  Affairs  of  Cities,  Civil  Divisions, 
and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  JAMES  E.  MORRISON, 


MEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Sixteenth  District  of  the  city  and 
county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  March  28,  1843,  of 

Irish  parentage.  He  obtained  his  early  education  in  the  New  York  public  schools, 

graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  1861,  and  from  the 
Columbia  College  Law  School  in  1869.  From  1861  to  1862  he  was  in  charge 
of  Christ  Church  Academy  at  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island;  from  1862  to  1864  he 

was  an  Assistant  in  Grammar  School  No.  19,  in  New  York  city,  and  from  1864 

to  1878  he  was  Tutor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  History  and  Belles  Lettres  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Morrison  has  delivered  lectures  on 
the  following  subjects:  “Symbolism  of  the  Gothic  Temples,”  “Queen  Elizabeth,” 
“Thomas  Hood,”  “Lamb,”  “Old  and  New  Rome.”  He  has  written  editorials  on 
general  subjects,  and  since  October,  1876,  has  contributed  weekly  Masonic  editorials 
to  Noah's  Sunday  Times.  He  is  also  author  of  “  A  Code,  Index  and  Digest  of 
Masonic  Law.”  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  held  political  offices 

of  honor  and  trust,  but  was  never  a  candidate  for  an  elective  office  until  elected 
to  the  Assembly  of  1882.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Sixteenth  Assembly  District 
Democratic  Committee  in  1875  and  1876;  a  delegate  to  the  State  Conventions  of 
1876,  1877,  1880  and  1881  ;  Chairman  of  the  New  York  County  General  Committee 
in  1878  and  1879,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Executive  Committee. 

He  has  been  Secretary  to  the  Mayor,  and  Chief  Clerk  in  the  Mayor’s  office,  in 
New  York  city,  for  nearly  two  years,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 

Police  Commissioners  of  that  city.  He  is  now  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law 

in  New  York  city.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 

on  Public  Education,  and  as  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  Banks,  and 
of  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  WASHINGTON  MOSES, 

OF  Dalton,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Allegany  county,  in  1882,  was  born,  of 
American  parentage,  in  Granger,  New  York,  on  the  9th  of  January,  1834. 
He  received  a  common  school  education,  and  also  studied  one  term  in  Rushford 
Academy.  He  was  for  a  few  years  in  early  life  a  clerk  in  a  store,  but  his  life 
occupation  has  been  that  of  a  farmer.  Mr.  Moses  has  always  been  a  Republican, 
and  active  in  local  politics.  He  was  Town  Collector  in  1857-8,  and  Supervisor  in 
1861,  1862,  1867,  1868  and  1869,  being  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1869,  and  Clerk 
from  1874  to  1880,  inclusive.  He  has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  since  1862,  and 
in  1868,  1869  and  1870,  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Sessions.  In  1870  he  was  Assistant 
United  States  Census  Marshal.  Mr.  Moses  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Civil  Divisions. 


Hon.  SAMUEL  H.  NICHOLS, 

OF  Athens,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Greene  county,  in  1882,  was  born,  of 
American  parentage,  in  Athens,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1821.  His  family 
trace  their  descent  back  to  Richard  Nichols,  the  first  Colonial  Governor  of  New 
York.  He  was  educated  in  select  schools  in  Athens  and  Hudson,  and  from  1839 
to  1861  was  engaged  in  mercantile  business  as  a  clerk.  At  present  he  is  a  farmer, 
insurance  agent,  and  conveyancer,  and  also  holds  several  public  offices.  He  is  a 
Democrat  and  was  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Greene  county  in  1857; 
Trustee  of  the  village  of  Athens  in  1862,  1863  and  1864;  Clerk  of  the  village 
for  twelve  years,  and  Justice  of  the  Peace  from  1855  to  1875.  As  Member  of 
Assembly  Mr.  Nichols  served  on  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  Affairs  of  Villages, 
and  Agriculture. 
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Hon.  JOHN  C.  NIGLUTSCH, 

OF  New  York  city,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Tenth  District  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  in  1882,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  on  the  8th 
of  February,  1850.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city, 
and  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr.  Niglutsch  was  Assistant  Sur¬ 
geon  on  the  Staff  of  the  Eleventh  Regiment,  National  Guard,  State  of  New 
York.  He  is  a  musician  by  profession  ;  was  Assistant  Organist  of  Trinity  Church, 
New  York  city,  in  1867-8,  and  for  fourteen  years  has  been  Organist  in  St. 
Barnabas’  Church,  Irvington-on-the-Hudson.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  in  the 
Assembly  served  on  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 


Hon.  GEORGE  NORTHUP, 


OF  West  Granville,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District 

of  Washington  county,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  the  town  of 
Granville,  on  the  25th  of  August,  1828.  He  was  brought  up  on  a  farm,  and 

received  his  education  in  the  common  schools  of  Washington  county.  Mr.  Northup 
is  a  farmer,  and  an  extensive  dealer  in  produce,  in  which  latter  business  he  has 

been  engaged  for  the  last  thirty  years.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Merchants’ 

National  Bank  of  Whitehall,  and  also  in  the  North  Granville  National  Bank.  He 
has  always  been  a  Democrat ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at 

Baltimore  in  1872,  and  from  1867  to  1871  held  the  office  of  Superintendent  of 
Repairs  on  the  Champlain  Canal.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Com¬ 

mittees  on  Canals,  Banks,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 
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Hon.  W.  LESLIE  NOYES, 

OF  Owasco,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Cayuga  county, 
in  1882,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Niles,  Cayuga  county,  New 
York,  on  the  24th  of  April,  1836.  He  received  his  education,  which  was  of  a 
general  character,  at  Fort  Plain  Academy,  and  at  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Insti¬ 
tute.  Mr.  Noyes  has  been  a  teacher,  farmer  and  superintendent  on  public  works. 
He  was  connected  with  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  at  Fortress  Monroe  in 
1862,  and  in  1866  and  1867  was  engaged  in  cotton  planting  in  Louisiana.  He 
was  Superintendent  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mexican  Gulf  Ship  Canal  Company  in 
1869  and  1870,  and  of  the  New  Orleans  Drainage  Company  in  1871  and  1872. 
He  is  at  present  engaged  in  farming.  Mr.  Noyes  is  a  Republican,  and  in  1875, 
1876,  1877  and  1878  served  as  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Owasco.  He  was  a 
Member  of  Assembly  in  1878  and  1879,  and  ln  the  latter  year  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Railroad  Investigating  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Hepburn  was  Chairman. 
As  Member  of  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committee  on  Railroads,  and  on 
the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  T.  O’NEIL, 

OF  St.  Regis  Falls,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  county  of  Franklin, 
was  born,  of  Irish-American  parentage,  in  the  town  of  Brighton,  Franklin 
county,  New  York,  on  the  7th  of  February,  1850.  He  was  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Fort  Edward  Collegiate  Institute,  and  is  at  present 
engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant  and  farmer.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  as 
such  was  unanimously  elected  Supervisor  of  the  town  of  YVaverly  in  1881.  In 
the  Assembly  Mr.  O’Neil  served  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Game  Laws, 
and  Indian  Affairs. 
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Hon.  JOHN  O’BRIEN, 

OF  Rhinebeck,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of 
Dutchess  county,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  July  31,  1843.  His  fa^ler 

was  born  in  Ireland,  and  his  mother  was  a  native  of  New  York  State.  He 
removed  at  an  early  age  with  his  parents  to  Rome,  Oneida  county,  and  after 
obtaining  a  common  school  education  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  he  entered 
into  business  as  a  contractor  on  public  works.  He  constructed,  among  other 
important  works,  the  New  York  and  Canada  railroad  along  the  west  shore  of 
Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Dannemora  and  Plattsburg  railroad.  He  is  at  present 
engaged  in  business  both  as  a  contractor  and  as  a  slate  manufacturer,  being 

President  of  the  Savage  Island  Slate  Company,  and  the  owner  of  extensive  slate 
quarries  in  Vermont.  He  is  a  resident  of  Rhinebeck-on-the-Hudson,  and  has  been 
a  Trustee  of  the  village  since  1878,  and  a  Director  of  the  First  National  Bank 
in  that  place  since  1876.  Mr.  O’Brien  is  a  Democrat,  and  since  1878  has 

represented  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Putnam  and  Columbia  on  the  Democratic 
State  Central  Committee.  He  has  been  a  delegate  to  numerous  State  conventions, 
and  was  also  a  delegate  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  which  met  at 
Cincinnati  in  1880.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  by  a  flattering  majority, 
from  a  district  usually  Republican.  As  Member  of  Assembly  he  was  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  State  Prisons,  and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 

Ways  and  Means,  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Civil  Divisions. 
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Hon.  HENRY  N.  PAGE, 

OF  Perry,  who  represented  the  county  of  Wyoming  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  is 
a  son  of  Nathaniel  P.  Page,  whose  ancestors  came  to  this  country  from 
England  at  an  early  day  in  the  history  of  the  country.  He  was  born  at  Hart- 
land,  Windsor  county,  Vermont,  on  the  1 8th  of  July,  1823,  and  was  educated  in  the 
Thetford  Academy,  Vermont,  and  in  the  Kimball  Union  Academy,  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  Page  was  a  merchant  for  twelve  years,  and  the  proprietor  of  the  Perry  Woolen 
Mills  for  six  years,  but  for  the  last  twenty  years  he  has  been  engaged  in  business  as 
a  banker.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Silver  Lake  railway,  of  which  he  has 
been  Treasurer  since  its  organization.  Mr.  Page  was  a  Whig  until  1848,  when  he 
identified  himself  with  the  Free  Soil  party,  subsequently  becoming  a  Republican  on 
the  organization  of  that  party.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  at 
Buffalo,  in  1848,  which  nominated  Martin  Van  Buren  for  President.  He  was 
Supervisor  of  the  town  of  Perry  in  1876,  1877,  1878  and  1879,  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  in  1877.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole, 
and  also  on  the  Committee  on  Banks. 


Hon.  EUGENE  F.  PATTEN, 

OF  Milton,  who  represented  the  Second  Assembly  District  of  Ulster  county,  in 
1882,  was  born  in  Marlborough,  New  York,  December  9,  1845,  American 
parentage.  He  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  and  select  schools  of  his 
native  town,  and  early  in  life  learned  the  trade  of  a  butcher.  He  worked  at 
his  trade  in  Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  county,  from  1868  to  1870,  when  he  established 
himself  at  Milton  in  the  same  business,  being  also  a  shipper  of  stock  to  the 
New  York  market.  Mr.  Patten  is  a  Democrat.  He  was  Collector  of  Marlborough 
in  1873  and  1 8 74,  and  Supervisor  in  1877  and  1879.  He  served  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  Committee  on  Internal  Affairs,  Trade  and  Manufactures,  Public  Lands,  and 
Grievances. 

45 
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Hon.  AMASA  J.  PARKER,  Jr., 


OF  Albany,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Third  District  of  Albany 
county,  was  born  in  Delhi,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1843,  °f  New  England  parentage.  Upon  the  appointment  of  his  father,  Judge 
Amasa  J.  Parker,  to  the  Circuit  Judgeship,  in  1844,  he  removed  with  his  parents  to 
Albany,  where  he  received  his  early  education  at  a  select  school,  and  prepared  for 
college  in  the  Albany  Academy.  He  entered  the  Sophomore  class  in  Union 

College,  in  i860,  and  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1863.  In  the  following  fall 
he  entered  the  Albany  Law  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1864.  He  was  a  student 
in  the  law  offices  of  Cagger,  Porter  &  Hand,  in  1863,  1S64  and  1865,  and  in  1865 
entered  into  partnership  with  his  father.  Judge  Countryman  was  added  to  the  firm 
in  1875,  ancl  it  is  now  known  under  the  firm  name  of  Parker  &  Countryman.  In 
April,  1861,  Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Union  College  Zouaves, 
which  was  raised  and  drilled  in  seventy  days,  and  subsequently  furnished  about  sixty 
commissioned  officers  for  the  Union  Army.  In  1866,  Mr.  Parker  was  commissioned 
Major  and  Aide-de-Camp  on  the  Staff  of  Major-General  Cooper.  On  the  27th  of 
June.  1875,  he  was  elected  and  commissioned  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Regi¬ 
ment,  National  Guard,  State  of  New  York,  and  upon  the  resignation  of  Colonel 
Oliver,  in  1877,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Colonel  of  the  regiment.  He  resigned 
on  the  first  of  March,  1880,  leaving  the  regiment  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Colonel  Parker  was  President  of  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  State  of 
New  York  during  the  years  1878,  1879  ancl  1880,  and  is  now  President  of  the 
Third  Division  Rifle  Association.  He  is  Trustee  of  Union  College,  of  the  Albany 
Law  School,  and  of  the  Albany  Young  Men’s  Association,  of  which  he  was  also 
President  one  term,  and  manager  two  terms.  He  is  now  President  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  Hudson  River  State  Hospital  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York. 
He  is  a  Democrat,  but  never  held  any  political  office  until  elected  to  the 
Assembly  of  1882,  in  which  he  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Militia, 
and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Federal  Relations. 
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Hon.  ALBERT  M.  PATTERSON, 

WHO  represented  Seneca  county,  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  is  a  resident  of 
Geneva,  in  Ontario  county,  but  the  owner  of  large  mills  in  Waterloo, 
Seneca  county,  where  he  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen 
goods.  He  is  also  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Patterson  &  Greenough, 
merchants,  at  65  and  67  Leonard  street,  New  York  city.  Mr.  Patterson  was  born, 
of  New  England  parentage,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  March  24,  1845,  and  obtained 
his  education  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  at  the  Free 
Academy,  now  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Patterson  holds  various  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  New  York  city, 
being;  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  of  the  Institution  for  the  Savings  of  Merchants’  Clerks,  and  also  a 
Governor  of  the  Society  of  the  Lying-in-Hospital  of  the  City  of  New  York.  He 
is  a  Republican,  and  served  in  the  Assembly  as  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Public  Health,  Public  Education,  and  Trade  and  Manufactures. 


Hon.  WILLIAM  A.  POUCHER, 

OF  Oswego,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  First  District  of  Oswego 
county,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Livingston,  Columbia  county,  New  York, 
December  24,  1835.  His  parents  were  natives  of  this  country,  of  German  and 

English  descent.  Mr.  Poucher  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of 

Oswego  city,  in  which  he  was  afterward  a  teacher  for  two  years.  He  subse¬ 

quently  studied  law,  and,  since  his  admission  to  the  Bar,  has  been  actively  engaged 
in  Oswego  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Poucher  was  City  Attorney 
three  terms,  and  was  Mayor  of  Oswego  in  1875  and  1876.  He  is  a  Democrat; 

is  a  member  of  the  Democratic  State  Committee,  and  has  frequently  served  on 

the  Executive  Committee  of  that  body.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Judiciary,  and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Public  Lands. 


Hon.  JAMES  HAMPDEN  ROBB, 


HO  represented  the  Eleventh  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  in 


V  V  the  Assembly  of  1882,  is  the  only  son  of  the  late  James  Robb,  a  native  of 
Pennsylvania,  afterward  a  resident  of  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  widely  known 
throughout  the  South  and  West  as  a  banker  and  railroad  man.  It  is  said  of 
him  that  “not  even  De  Witt  Clinton  accomplished  more  for  New  York  in  his  day 
than  did  James  Robb  for  Louisiana  in  his.  James  Hampden  Robb  was  born  in 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  October  27,  1846,  and  obtained  his  education  in  a 
Military  School  at  Sing  Sing,  New  York,  at  Vevay,  Switzerland,  and  at  Harvard 
College,  Massachusetts.  He  is  engaged  in  business  in  New  \  ork  city  as  a 
cotton  commission  merchant,  and  broker.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  served  in  the 
Assembly  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banks,  and  member  of  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means,  Claims,  and  Federal  Relations.  Mr.  Robb  married  Cornelia 
V.  R.  Thayer,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Thayer,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  oldest 
grandchild  of  the  late  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  of  Albany,  New  \  ork. 


Hon.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT, 


MEMBER  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Pwenty-first  District  of  the  city 
and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  New  \  ork  city,  on  the  27th  of 
October,  1858.  He  is  of  American  parentage,  and  on  the  side  of  his  father,  the 
late  Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  traces  his  ancestry  back  to  the  old  Dutch  settlers. 
He  was  educated,  partly,  in  Germany,  at  Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  graduated  in  1880,  and  at  the  Columbia  College  Law  School  in  New  \  ork 
city.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  lawyer,  and  engaged  in  New  York  city  in  the  active 
practice  of  his  profession,  but  he  still  finds  time  for  literary  pursuits.  He  is  the 
author  of  “Notes  on  Ornithology,”  and  of  “Naval  History  of  the  War  of  1812, 
now  in  press.  He  is  a  Director  in  the  Orthopaedic  Hospital  of  New  York  city,  and 
is  connected  with  various  other  charitable  institutions.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  Repub¬ 
lican,  and  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committees  on  Affairs  of  Cities,  and 
Public  Printing. 
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Hon.  GEORGE  W.  ROBERTSON, 

OF  Peekskill,  who  represented  the  Third  Assembly  District  of  Westchester  county, 
in  1882,  is  a  son  of  James  Robertson,  Esquire,  an  old  resident  of  New  York 
city,  who  removed  in  1858  to  Westchester  county  and  purchased  the  General  Van 
Cortlandt  homestead  and  farm  near  Peekskill,  on  which  he  now  resides.  Mr. 
Robertson  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Mechanics’  Institute  of  New 
York  city,  at  the  Peekskill  Academy,  and  at  Charlotteville  Institute.  In  the 
fall  of  1857  he  commenced  a  three  years’  apprenticeship  at  the  carpenter’s  trade 
with  Mr.  D.  J.  Schoonmaker,  of  New  York  city,  after  which  he  was  for  a  time 

manager  of  a  planing-mill  and  lumber  yard  in  the  same  city.  In  1861  he  enlisted 

in  the  Seventy-first  New  York  Volunteers,  participated  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull 
Run,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  hand,  and  in  1862  was  promoted  to  be  First 
Lieutenant  of  Company  “B”  in  that  regiment.  From  1863  to  1867  he  was  Super- 
tendent  of  the  Cincinnati  Elevator  and  Grain  Company.  In  1868  he  returned  to 
Peekskill,  where  he  has  ever  since  resided.  He  is  a  member  of  the  firm  of 

Southard,  Robertson  &  Foster  of  New  York  city,  who  are  large  manufacturers  of 

stoves,  with  extensive  foundries  in  Peekskill.  Mr.  Robertson  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Water  Commissioners  of  Peekskill  for  several  years,  and  for  a  time 
he  was  President  of  the  Board.  He  is  a  Republican,  and  served  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  and  Trade 
and  Manufactures. 
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Hon.  ALBERT  M.  ROSS, 

OF  I  lion,  who  represented  Herkimer  county,  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  was 
born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Newport,  New  York,  on  the  23d  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1835.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Newport,  and 
when  nineteen  years  of  age  removed  to  Wisconsin,  where  he  remained  for  two 
years.  In  1858  he  removed  to  California,  where  he  remained  until  1861,  when 
he  returned  to  this  State,  and  in  1862  married  and  settled  at  I  lion.  He  is  a 
mechanic,  and  for  the  last  eighteen  years  has  been  in  the  employ  of  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Agricultural  Company  at  I  lion,  of  which  company  he  is  now  Superintendent. 
He  held  the  office  of  Trustee  of  the  village  of  I  lion  for  five  years,  and  was 
Chairman  of  the  Building  Committee  for  the  construction  of  the  new  county  poor- 
house  and  asylum  buildings.  He  is  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  has  represented 
the  town  of  German  Flats  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  six  years.  He  served 
in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committee  on  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  also  on  the  Sub- 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Hon.  ABRAM  L.  SCHERMERHORN, 

OF  Muitzeskill,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Columbia  county,  was  born, 
of  American  parents,  in  Stuyvesant,  Columbia  county,  on  the  2  2d  of 
October,  1838.  He  was  educated  in  common  schools,  and  at  Kinderhook  Academy, 
and  early  chose  the  occupation  of  farmer,  which  he  still  pursues.  He  is  a  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  and  represented  the  town  of  Stuyvesant  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Columbia  county  during  the  years  1877,  1878,  1879,  1880,  1881.  As  Member 
of  the  Assembly  he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Roads  and  Bridges,  Public 
Education,  and  Expenditures  of  the  House,  and  on  the  Special  Committee  on 
Apportionment. 
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Hon.  ELIJAH  R.  SCHOONMAKER, 

OF  Limestone,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  Second  District  of  Cattaraugus 
county,  in  1882,  was  born,  of  American  parentage,  in  Fallsburgh,  Sullivan 
county,  New  York,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1839.  He  received  a  common  school 
education,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  years  left  his  father’s  farm  to  accept  a  clerk¬ 
ship  in  a  store  in  Fallsburgh.  In  1862  he  removed  to  Ellenville,  in  Ulster 
county,  wher.e  he  worked  as  clerk  until  1865,  when  he  accepted  a  position  as 
traveling  agent  for  a  wholesale  boot  and  shoe  house  in  Kingston.  In  1868  he 
removed  to  Limestone,  his  present  residence,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in 
a  mercantile,  lumbering  and  real  estate  business.  He  has  been  President  of  the 
Board  of  I  rustees  of  Limestone  Union  Free  School  and  Academy  for  the  last 

six  years,  and  President  of  Limestone  village  for  the  last  three  years,  and  was 

Postmaster  at  Limestone  from  1874  to  1879.  He  has  always  been  a  Republican. 

He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Charitable  and 

Religious  Societies,  and  Indian  Affairs. 


Hon.  ORANGE  S.  SEARL, 

OF  Cohocton,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  hirst  District  of  Steuben 
county,  was  born,  of  American  parents,  in  Ischua,  Cattaraugus  county,  New 
York,  on  the  22tl  of  February.  1846.  Flis  father,  Hon.  Gideon  Searl,  was  a  Member 
of  Assembly  from  Cattaraugus  county  in  1846.  Mr.  Searl  received  his  education 
at  Ten  Broeck  Free  Academy,  in  Franklinville,  Cattaraugus  county,  and  at  Alfred 
University,  in  Allegany  county.  He  subsequently  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar,  and  is  now  practicing  his  profession  in  Cohocton.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and 
in  1876  represented  the  town  of  Cohocton  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Steuben 
county.  In  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Searl  was  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Judiciary,  Public  Printing,  State  Charitable  Institutions,  and  Petitions  of  Aliens. 
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Hon.  EDWARD 


C.  SHEEHY, 


OF  New  York,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Twenty-second  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  on  the  21st  of  June,  1846,  in 
Limerick,  Ireland,  whence  he  emigrated  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age. 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York  city,  and  for  a  time  was  a 
clerk,  but  is  now  a  real  estate  broker.  He  is  a  Democrat,  but  never  occupied 
any  public  office  until  elected  to  the  Assembly,  except  that  of  Commissioner,  in 
1876,  to  lay  out  the  East  River  Parks  in  New  York  city.  As  Member  of 

Assembly,  Mr.  Sheehy  served  on  the  Committees  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
Insurance,  and  State  Charitable  Institutions. 


Hon.  JUDSON  F.  SHELDON, 

OF  Honeoye  Falls,  Member  of  Assembly  from  the  hirst  District  of  Monroe 
county,  was  born  in  Mendon,  in  that  county,  on  the  30th  of  November, 
1826.  He  is  of  American  parentage,  and  English  and  Swiss  ancestry.  His  father 
was  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  and  his  mother  of  Columbia  county  in  this  State. 
He  received  a  common  school  education,  with  a  limited  term  at  Genesee  Wesleyan 
Seminary,  at  Lima,  New  York.  Mr.  Sheldon  has  always  been  a  farmer,  and  to-day 
occupies  lands  purchased  by  his  grandfather  in  1801.  He  was  formerly  a  Whig, 
but  has  acted  with  the  Republican  party  since  its  organization.  He  represented 
the  town  of  Mendon  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Monroe  county,  in  1878, 
1879  and  1880,  and  as  Member  of  Assembly  served  on  the  Committees  on  Roads 
and  Bridges,  State  Prisons,  and  Grievances. 
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Hon.  FRANCIS  B.  SMITH, 

OF  Union,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  Broome  county,  was  born  in 
Union,  in  that  county,  on  the  15th  of  June,  1823,  of  parents  who  were  natives 
of  New  Hampshire.  He  received  both  a  common  school  and  academic  education, 
the  latter  at  Jefferson  Academy,  Schoharie  county,  and  in  1847  entered,  as  a 
student,  the  law  office  of  Birdsall  &  Bartlett,  of  Binghamton,  New  York.  He 
was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1852,  and  has  practiced  in  Union  ever  since,  adding 
to  his  law  business,  in  late  years,  a  little  farming.  Mr.  Smith  has  always  been 
a  Democrat,  but  he  voted  for  Lincoln  for  President  in  1864,  and  for  Grant  in 
1868.  He  was  elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1863  as  a  War  Democrat,  was  Deputy 
Provost  Marshal  in  1863  and  1864,  District  Attorney  of  Broome  county  from  1854 
to  1857,  and  Supervisor  of  his  native  town  of  Union  in  1876  and  1877.  He 
served  in  the  Assembly  of  1882  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health, 
and  member  of  the  Committees  on  Judiciary,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive 
Department. 


Hon.  JOB  SOUTHWICK,  Jr., 

OF  North  Collins,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Erie  county,  was  born,  of  English  parentage,  in  Brant,  Erie  county,  New 
York,  on  the  22c!  of  November,  1837.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  at  Westfield  Academy,  in  Chautauqua  county,  New  York, 
and  is  a  farmer,  fruit  grower,  and  nurseryman.  He  is  a  Republican.  He  was 
Deputy  County  Clerk  i-n  1874,  and  as  Member  of  the  Assembly  served  on  the 
Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Indian  Affairs. 
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Hon.  HENRY  L.  SPRAGUE, 

WHO  represented  the  Thirteenth  District  of  the  city  and  county  of  New 
York,  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  was  born  in  that  city,  of  American 
parentage,  on  the  28th  of  February,  1851.  His  early  education  was  obtained  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  New  York  city ;  his  collegiate  education  was 
received  at  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  and  his  law  education  at  the  Columbia 
College  Law  School.  Mr.  Sprague  is  a  lawyer,  and  engaged  in  New  York  city 

in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  He  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committees  on  Public  Education,  Claims,  and  Federal  Relations. 


Hon.  RUFUS  SWEET, 

OF  Stephentown,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  18S2,  from  the  Third  District  of 
Rensselaer  county,  was  born  in  Stephentown,  Rensselaer  county,  New  York, 
of  American  parents,  of  English  descent,  on  the  22d  of  June,  1833.  He  received 
his  education  in  common  schools  and  at  various  institutions,  and  early  chose  the 
occupation  of  a  farmer,  which  he  still  pursues.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  for  seven 
years  has  represented  a  Republican  town  in  the  Rensselaer  County  Board  of  Super¬ 
visors,  of  which  body  he  is  now  Chairman.  As  a  Member  of  the  Assembly 

he  served  on  the  Committees  on  Internal  Affairs,  Roads  and  Bridges,  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole. 
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Hon.  JAMES 


G.  TIGHE, 


OF  Brooklyn,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Third  District  of  Kings 
county,  was  born,  of  Irish  parents,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1840.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Brooklyn,  and 
studied  law  with  Hon.  J.  L.  Jernegan,  ex-Attorney-General  of  Indiana,  and  with 
ex-Judge  Troy  of  Brooklyn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1870,  and  is  now 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  was  a  Member 
of  the  Assembly  in  1877  from  the  Fourth  District  of  Kings  county.  As  Member  of 
the  Assembly  of  1882  he  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Petitions  of  Aliens, 
and  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Manufacture 
of  Salt. 


Hon.  CHESTER  H.  TREADWELL, 

WHO  represented  Delaware  county,  in  the  Assembly  of  1882,  is  a  native  of 
Croton,  in  that  county,  where  he  was  born,  July  16,  1824.  His  parents 
were  both  natives  of  New  Milford,  Connecticut,  whence  they  removed  to  this 
State  in  1823.  Mr.  Treadwell's  opportunities  for  receiving  an  education  were 
limited  to  those  offered  by  the  district  school  of  his  native  town.  He  was  reared 
on  a  farm,  and,  until  twenty-five  years  old,  pursued  various  occupations.  In  1849 
he  engaged  in  a  mercantile  business,  which  he  has  since  carried  on  at  Croton. 
He  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Croton  in  1850,  and  removed  in  1857;  he  was 
reappointed  in  i860,  and  held  the  office  until  nominated  for  the  Assembly.  He 
was  appointed  recruiting  officer  in  1863  to  fill  the  quota  of  his  town,  under  the 
call  for  volunteers ;  and  he  is  now  serving  his  third  term  as  Supervisor.  Mr. 
Treadwell  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the  Committees  on  Claims,  and  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  LUCAS  L.  VAN  ALLEN, 

OF  New  York  city,  who  represented,  in  1882,  the  Seventh  Assembly  District 
of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  was  born  in  Kinderhook,  Columbia 
county,  New  York,  October  6,  1841,  of  parents  who  were  natives  of  this  country. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Kinderhook  Academy,  where  he 
graduated  in  1862.  He  afterward  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar,  and  is 
now  engaged  in  New  York  city  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Mr.  Van  Allen 
is  a  Republican,  and  served  in  the  Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on 
Insurance,  Two-thirds  and  Three-fifths  Bills,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Executive 
Department. 


Hon.  NELSON  W.  VAN  DUSEN, 

OF  Glens  Falls,  Member  of  Assembly  from  Warren  county,  in  1882,  was  born 
in  Glens  Falls  on  the  27th  of  February,  1843.  He  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  and  academies  of  his  native  town,  and  is  now  engaged  in  business 
as  a  lumber  manufacturer  and  merchant.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  Warren  county  in  1881.  He  is  a  Democrat,  and  served  in  the 
Assembly  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Joint  Library,  and  member  of  the 
Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Affairs  of  Villages,  and  of  the  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Whole. 
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Hon.  ALLEN  A.  VAN  ORSDALE, 

WHO  represented  the  Second  District  of  Steuben  county  in  the  Assembly  of 
1882,  was  born  in  Upper  Lisle,  Broome  county,  New  York,  June  9,  1837, 
of  parents  who  were  natives  of  this  State.  His  education  was  obtained  in  the 
common  schools,  at  Deerfield  Academy,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Alfred  University 
in  this  State.  During  his  minority  he  worked  at  his  father’s  business,  as  a  tanner, 
currier  and  shoemaker.  He  is  now  a  farmer.  Mr.  Van  Orsdale  served  one  year, 
from  April,  1861,  to  May,  1862,  as  Second  Lieutenant  of  Company  “A,”  First 
Pennsylvania  Rifles.  He  was  Commissioner  of  the  Board  of  Enrollment  of  the 
Twenty-seventh  Congressional  District  of  New  York,  from  1864  to  the  close  of 
the  war,  and  County  Clerk  of  Steuben  county  from  1866  to  1868,  inclusive.  He 
has  been  Justice  of  the  Peace  several  terms,  and  has  represented  his  town  three 
terms  in  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Steuben  county.  He  served  in  the  Assembly 
on  the  Committees  on  Insurance,  and  Agriculture. 


Hon.  OSCAR  WEED, 


A  t  7HO  represented  the  First  District  of  Wayne  county,  in  the  Assembly  of 
V  V  1882,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Galen,  in  that  county,  on  the  18th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1822.  His  mother  was  a  native  of  the  same  town,  and  his  father,  who 
was  born  in  Washington  county,  New  York,  removed  to  Wayne  county  when  fifteen 
years  of  age.  Mr.  Weed  was  educated  in  the  district  schools,  and  at  Clyde 
High  School,  and  early  chose  the  occupation  of  a  farmer,  which  he  still  pursues. 
He  was  formerly  a  Whig,  but  has  been  a  Republican  since  1856.  He  was 
Assessor  of  his  town  in  1863,  1864  and  1865,  Supervisor  in  1869,  1871  and  1872, 
and  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  State  Convention  in  1880.  He  served  in  the 
Assembly  as  a  member  of  the  Committees  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  and  Expen¬ 
ditures  of  the  House. 
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Hon.  THOMAS  V.  WELCH, 

$ 

OF  Niagara  Falls,  Member  of  Assembly,  in  1882,  from  the  Second  District  of 
Niagara  county,  was  born  in  Camillus,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  on  the 
1  st  of  October,  1850.  His  parents  emigrated  from  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland, 
about  1840,  were  married  in  Canada,  and  a  few  years  later  removed  to  Western 
New  York.  Mr.  Welch  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  of  the  vil- 
age  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  from  1873  to  l%7 5  was  freight  agent  in  that  village, 
for  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  Company. 

He  is  now  a  dry  goods  merchant.  Mr.  Welch  is  a  Democrat,  and  has  fre¬ 
quently  been  elected  to  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  his  town.  He  was  Village 
Clerk  in  1874  and  1875,  Supervisor  of  his  town  in  1876,  1877  and  1878,  being 
Chairman  of  the  Board  the  latter  year,  and  Trustee  of  the  village  of  Niagara 
Falls  in  1879  and  T88o.  He  was  the  Treasurer  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  erect 
a  Soldiers’  Monument  in  the  town  of  Niagara  and  as  Supervisor  formally 
accepted  the  monument  on  behalf  of  the  town  on  the  2 2d  of  August,  1876.  Mr. 
Welch  served  in  the  Assembly  on  the,  Committees  on  Railroads,  and  Federal  Rela¬ 
tions,  and  on  the  Sub-Committee  of  the  Whole,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Affairs  of  Villages.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  of  Inves¬ 
tigation  of  Life  Insurance  Receiverships. 
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THE  COHOES  MASTODON.  1866. 


POTHOLE  IN  HUDSON  RIVER  SHALES,  AT  COHOES,  N.  Y., 

which  the  Mastodon  was  found.  The  upper  irregular  margin  as  seen  when  filled  with  water,  after  the  removal 

of  the  peaty  matter  and  the  Mastodon  skeleton. 


THE  GEOLOGICAL 


SURVEY. 


By  JAMES  HALL,  LI,,  1).,  State.  Geologist. 

HE  History  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  New  York  from  1835,  when  the 
Legislature  passed  a  resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  State  to  report 
a  plan  for  a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  is  very  easily  traced,  through  the 

public  documents  and  published  reports  made  since  that  period.  The  events  pre¬ 
ceding,  and  which  led  to  that  action  of  the  Legislature,  are,  however,  of  great 
interest  and  importance,  and  would  of  themselves  form  a  very  interesting  chapter 

in  the  history  of  scientific  progress  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the 
country  at  large. 

The  mineral  resources  of  the  State  had  been  the  subject  of  discussion  and 
inquiry  even  during  the  period  of  the  Revolution ;  and  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  societies  were  formed  for  the  purpose  of  continuing  these  investigations, 
but  so  little  of  scientific  knowledge  was  at  that  time  possessed  that  no  system¬ 

atic  progress  could  be  made  in  this  direction.  The  gradual,  but  constantly 
increasing  interest  in  agriculture  and  the  arts,  stimulated  inquiry,  and  there  were 
not  wanting  men  of  intelligence,  wealth,  and  position  to  foster  and  encourage 
such  investigations. 

These  indirect  influences  which  resulted  in  shaping  public  opinion  and  making 
a  Geological  Survey  possible  were  for  many  years  quietly  in  operation ;  and  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures,  afterward  the 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  instituted  in  the  city  of  New  York 

in  1791,  laid  the  foundation  of  scientific  inquiry  in  the  State,  and  its  transactions 
afforded  the  means  of  communication  between  the  more  intelligent  people  of  the 
State  upon  all  subjects  embraced  in  its  title.  Chancellor  Robert  R.  Livingston 
was  the  President  of  this  society  from  its  formation  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
in  1813;  and  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  (1791  to  1799)  contains  no 
less  than  eighteen  communications  from  his  pen,  upon  various  subjects. 

The  Annual  Address  for  1813  was  delivered  before  the  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Useful  Arts,  at  the  Capitol,  in  Albany,  by  Dr.  Theodoric  Romeyn 
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Beck.  In  the  preface  to  this  address  he  stated  that  his  aim  in  composing  the 
address  had  been  a  special  one.  “  It  was  to  exhibit  at  one  view  the  mineral 
riches  of  the  United  States,  with  their  various  application  to  the  arts,  and  to 
demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  increase  of  different  manufactures,  whose 
materials  are  derived  from  this  source.” 

The  most  notable  and  important  movement  in  the  progress  of  scientific  study 
began  about  1817,  when  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  after  having  prepared  himself  at 
Yale  College,  with  the  best  means  and  instruction  then  afforded,  began  his  courses 
of  scientific  lectures  at  Williams  College,  which  he  afterward  extended  to  the 
larger  towns  of  New  England  and  New  York.  In  1818,  at  the  invitation  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  De  Witt  Clinton,  who  was  ever  a  most  enlightened  and  liberal  advocate  of 
scientific  progress,  Professor  Eaton  gave  a  course  of  lectures  before  the  New  York 
Legislature,  some  of  whose  members  had  already  been  his  pupils.  At  this  time 
much  interest  was  awakened  in  the  subjects  of  Geology  and  other  departments  of 
Natural  History  throughout  the  State.  Professor  Eaton’s  lectures  in  Troy  led  to 
the  organization  of  the  Troy  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  which  at  that  time  could 
boast  of  possessing  a  more  extensive  collection  of  geological  specimens  than  could 
be  found  in  any  other  institution  within  the  State  of  New  York.  In  1820  and 
1821  Professor  Eaton,  with  the  assistance  of  Doctors  T.  Romeyn  and  Lewis  C. 
Beck,  under  the  patronage  of  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  carried  out  an  agri¬ 
cultural  and  geological  survey  of  Rensselaer  and  Albany  counties.  These  surveys, 
reports  of  which  were  published,  were  intended  to  be  made  subservient  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  and  were  spoken  of  in  the  American  Journal  of  Science  as 
being  the  most  extensive  and  systematic  efforts  of  the  kind  made  up  to  that  period. 
In  1822,  under  the  patronage  of  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Mr.  Eaton  undertook 
a  Geological  and  Agricultural  survey  of  the  district  adjoining  the  Erie  canal.  The 
report  upon  this  work  was  published  in  1824,  in  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
three  pages,  with  a  geological  profile  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  Lake  Erie,  and 
a  “  profile  of  rocks  crossing  part  of  Massachusetts  ”  (from  Boston  harbor  to  Plain- 
field),  by  Rev.  Edward  Hitchcock,  who  also  furnished  a  description  of  the  rocks  and 
minerals  crossed  by  this  profile.  In  1824  Gen.  Van  Rensselaer  established  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  School  in  Troy,  and  its  graduates  became  efficient  aids  in  the  dissemination 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  in  the  cultivation  of  those  scientific  tastes  which  per¬ 
vaded  all  the  better  classes  of  communities  for  many  years.  Much  had  already 
been  done,  therefore,  to  prepare  the  way,  and  the  public  mind  was  fully  awake  to 
the  interests  and  importance  of  a  geological  survey,  when  the  Albany  Institute, 
in  1834,  memorialized  the  Legislature  for  some  action  in  that  direction.* 


*  Senate  Document  No  15,  1834. 
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These  memorials  'were  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  who  recom¬ 
mended  a  resolution  by  which  the  Secretary  of  State  was  “requested  to  report 
to  the  Legislature,  at  its  next  session,  the  most  expedient  method  of  obtaining 
a  complete  geological  survey  of  the  State,  which  shall  furnish  a  scientific  and 
perfect  account  of  its  rocks,  soils  and  minerals,  and  of  their  localities  ;  a  list  of 
all  its  mineralogical,  botanical  and  zoological  productions,  and  provide  for  procur¬ 
ing  and  preserving  specimens  of  the  same  ;  together  with  an  estimate  of  the 
expenses  which  may  attend  the  prosecution  of  the  design,  and  of  the  cost  of 
publication  of  an  edition  of  three  thousand  copies  of  the  report,  drawings  and 
geological  map  of  the  results.” 

In  pursuance  of  the  request  contained  in  this  resolution,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  presented  a  report  at  the  following  session  of  the 
Legislature,  which  contained  much  valuable  information  with  reference  to  what  had 
already  been  done  toward  developing  the  mineral  resources  of  the  State,  giving 
a  summary  of  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  at  that  time,  and  discussing  several 
questions  of  great  interest;  for  example,  the  salt  and  salt-bearing  formations,  our 
mineral  springs,  and  the  probabilities  of  finding  coal  within  the  limits  of  the 
State.  He  also  gave  a  statement  of  what  had  been  done  in  other  States,  and 
of  work  in  a  similar  direction  elsewhere  in  progress  or  in  contemplation. 

Under  their  distinctive  heads,  he  discussed  the  Botany  and  Zoolog}-  of  the 
State,  and  gave  reasons  why  each  one  should  receive  due  attention.  Under 
the  head  of  Zoology  the  subject  was  treated  under  the  following  subdivisions  : 
Quadrupeds,  Birds,  Fishes,  Testacea,"  Zoophytes,  etc.,  and  lastly  the  Insects. 

The  report  concluded  with  the  recommendation  of  a  plan  for  the  Geological 
Survey  by  a  subdivision  of  the  State  into  four  districts, 4  which  plan,  with  some 


*  Under  this  head  the  Secretary  of  State  said:  “Our  shells,  whether  of  marine,  lake,  river,  or  land  production,  deserve 
a  very  critical  examination,  more  especially  as  the  fossil  remains  of  this  extensive  tribe  of  animals,  both  of  living  and 
extinct  species,  are  considered  as  affording  the  most  certain  criteria  for  determining  the  priority  of  existing  geological  for¬ 
mations  in  the  order  of  time.  There  is  no  department  of  our  natural  history,  which,  for  scientific  purposes,  requires  more 
careful  investigation.  Specimens  should  be  preserved  for  systematic  classification  and  arrangement;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  these  collections,  with  the  fossil  specimens,  which  may  be  found  imbedded  in  our  rocks  and  soils,  will  be 
instrumental  in  showing  the  identity  of  formations  here  and  in  the  old  world,  which  have  hitherto  been  considered  entirely 
different  in  their  geological  character.” 

t  The  First  District  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Suffolk,  Queens,  Kings,  Richmond,  New  York,  Westchester,  Rock¬ 
land,  Putnam,  Dutchess,  Orange,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Ulster,  Greene,  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Albany,  Schoharie,  Schenectady, 
Saratoga  and  Washington,  containing  an  area  of  12,263  square  miles. 

The  Second  District  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Warren,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  Hamilton  and  St.  Lawrence,  to 
which  was  afterward  added  the  county  of  Jefferson,  making  io,Si7  square  miles. 

The  Third  District  comprised  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Lewis,  Jefferson  (afterward  added  to 
the  Second  District),  Oswego,  Madison,  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Wayne,  Ontario,  Monroe,  Orleans,  Genesee  and  Livingston, 
making,  as  reorganized,  11,46s  square  miles. 

The  Fourth  District  consisted  of  the  counties  of  Otsego,  Chenango,  Broome,  Tioga,  Cortland,  Tompkins,  Seneca, 
Yates,  Steuben,  Allegany,  Cattaraugus,  Chautauqua,  Erie  and  Niagara,  embracing  an  area  of  11,504  square  miles. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Districts  were  afterward  reorganized,  making  all  the  counties  to  the  west  of  Cayuga  lake,  and 
a  line  drawn  north  and  south  from  its  two  extremities,  the  Fourth  District,  which  contained  11,060  square  miles. 
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modifications,  was  carried  out  in  the  final  organization.  This  plan  contemplated 
the  employment  of  two  geologists  for  each  district,  which  was  modified  to  the 
appointment  of  one  geologist  and  an  assistant  for  each  district.  One  mineralo¬ 
gist  was  appointed  for  the  entire  State,  and  also  one  botanist,  and  one  zoologist. 

During  the  Session  of  1836  the  Legislature  passed  “an  Act  to  provide  for 
a  Geological  Survey  of  the  State,”  authorizing  and  directing  the  Governor  to 
employ  a  suitable  number  of  competent  persons,  whose  duty  it  shall  be,  under 
his  direction,  to  make  an  accurate  and  complete  geological  survey  of  this  State, 
which  shall  be  accompanied  with  proper  maps  and  diagrams,  and  furnish  a  full 
and  scientific  description  of  its  rocks,  soils  and  minerals,  and  of  its  botanical  and 
zoological  productions,  together  with  specimens  of  the  same ;  which  maps,  diagrams 
and  specimens  shall  be  deposited  in  the  State  Library;  and  similar  specimens  shall 
be  deposited  in  such  of  the  literary  institutions  of  this  State  as  the  Secretary 
of  State  shall  direct.* 

The  Act  further  provided  for  an  annual  appropriation  for  defraying  the 
expenses,  and  required  the  persons  employed  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legislature  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  Lebruary  in  each  year,  setting  forth 
the  progress  made  in  the  survey. 

The  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  work  were  duly  considered  by  Governor 
Marcy  and  his  advisers, f  and  the  appointments  were  made  only  after  long  delibera¬ 
tion,  and  extensive  correspondence  with  the  prominent  scientific  men  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  Governors  of  other  States. 

The  appointments  of  the  principal  geologists  were  made  as  follows :  Lieutenant 
W.  W.  Mather,  a  native  of  Connecticut,  who  had  lately  resigned  from  the  United 
States  Army,  was  assigned  to  the  Lirst  District;  Professor  Ebenezer  Emmons,  of 
Williams  College,  was  assigned  to  the  Second  District;  Mr.  T.  A.  Conrad,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  was  assigned  to  the  Third  District;  and  Mr.  Lardner  Vanuxem,  of  Bristol, 
Pennsylvania,  to  the  Lourth  District.^ 

The  mineralogical  department  was  assigned  to  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck,  a  native 
of  Albany,  but  at  that  time  a  Professor  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Jersey.  Dr. 
John  Torrey,  of  New  York  city,  was  commissioned  as  State  Botanist,  and  Dr. 
James  E.  De  Kay,  of  Long  Island,  as  State  Zoologist. 


*  Laws  of  fifty-ninth  Session,  chapter  142. 

f  Among  these  gentlemen  were  Hon.  John  A.  Dix,  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  Dr.  T.  Romeyn 
Beck,  Professor  Amos  Eaton,  and  Edwin  Croswell,  Esquire,  who  had  frequent  meetings,  which  were  continued  at  inter¬ 
vals  through  several  months. 

Jit  will  be  seen  that  neither  of  the  principal  geologists  was  a  native  or  resident  of  the  State  of  New  York,  though 
Lieutenant  Mather  had  previously  been  instructor  in  the  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  no  inquiry  was  ever  made  regarding  the  political  opinions  of  these  gentlemen,  and  it  proved 
that  of  the  seven  principals  of  departments  thus  appointed,  six  were  in  political  opposition  to  Governor  Marcy. 
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The  assistants  in  the  geological  department  commissioned  by  the  Governor 
were,  Caleb  Briggs  in  the  First  Geological  District,  James  Hall  in  the  Second, 

George  W.  Boyd  in  the  Third,  and  James  Eights  in  the  Fourth  District. 

The  instructions  given  to  these  officers  were  essentially  the  same  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Each  of  the  geologists  was 
required  to  collect,  in  his  own  district,  eight  suites  of  rock  specimens,  but  no 

conditions  of  this  kind  were  imposed  upon  the  mineralogist,  botanist  or  zoolo¬ 
gist.  A  special  draughtsman  was  appointed  for  the  zoological  department  and 
also  for  the  botanical  department.  The  geologists  were  each  allowed  a  small  sum 
($300)  annually  to  pay  for  drawings  of  sections,  maps,  etc.,  which  might  be 
required  for  the  illustration  of  their  reports. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  organization  of  the  Geological  Survey  at  its  com¬ 
mencement.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year,  it  became  evident  to  the  geologists, 
that  the  relations  of  the  rock  formations,  the  age  and  order  of  superposition, 

among  the  then  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  understood,  stratified  deposits,  could 
only  be  determined  on  palaeontological  evidence.  They  therefore  unanimously 
recommended  to  the  Governor  that  some  competent  person  be  appointed  to  devote 
himself  to  that  department.  To  this  position  Mr.  Conrad  was  assigned,  thus 

leaving  a  vacancy  in  the  Third  Geological  District,  which,  after  a  reorganization 

of  its  boundaries,  as  before  explained,  was  assigned  to  the  charge  of  Mr.  Van- 

uxem,  and  Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  to  the  Fourth  District. 

As  had  been  suggested  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  scientific 
staff  assembled  each  year,  and  sometimes  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn, 
at  the  Capitol,  to  compare  notes  and  observations,  to  agree  upon  methods  of 

work,  and  to  receive  suggestions  from  the  Governor.  These  meeting's  became  more 
important  and  even  essential  to  the  geologists,  since  they  soon  found  themselves 
dealing  with  a  series  of  rocks  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  received  no  full  eluci¬ 

dation  in  any  country ;  hence  the  necessity  of  comparing  observations  and  views, 
with  the  purpose  of  agreeing  upon  some  common  terms  of  designation  became 
apparent,  and  very  soon,  imperative.  The  comparison  of  observations  and  inter¬ 
change  of  views  led  to  the  opening  of  correspondence,  by  a  formal  resolution  of 
the  New  York  Board,  with  other  geologists,  especially  with  those  engaged  in  State 
surveys,  of  which  several  were  then  in  progress.  This  correspondence  led  to  an 
agreement  for  a  meeting  of  geologists  in  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1840,  and 

this  assemblage  of  less  than  a  score  of  persons  led  to  the  organization  of  the 

American  Association  of  Geologists,  which,  at  a  later  period,  on  the  occasion  of 
its  third  meeting,  added  the  term  Naturalists  ;  and  finally,  by  expanding  its 
title,  it  became  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  It 

is  due  to  the  State  of  New  York  that  these  facts  appear  in  this  connection,  and 
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it  is  but  fair  to  state  that  her  geologists  have  contributed  largely  to  the  subjects 
of  discussion  and  to  the  array  of  new  facts  which  have  been  brought  before  the 

scientific  world  through  the  agency  of  this  organization. 

During  the  few  years  of  field  work,  the  New  York  geologists  had  harmon¬ 

ized  the  conflicting  views  before  entertained  regarding  the  relations  of  the  geology 
of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  State  ;  they  had  traced  the  boundaries 

of  the  successive  geological  formations  ;  had  shown  the  extent  and  limits  of  the 

iron-bearing  strata,  and  had  rectified  the  erroneous  views  which  had  been  held  till 
some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  Survey,  regarding  the  boundaries  and 

distribution  of  the  salt-bearing  formation  of  the  State.  They  had,  also,  shown  the 
limits  of  the  granitic  formations,  and  their  associated  mineral  products ;  the  thickness 
and  extent  of  all  the  limestone,  sandstone  and  shale  formations  of  the  State,  and 
had  definitely  settled  the  relations  of  the  rocks  of  New  York  to  the  coal  measures 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  geological  formations  of  the  Western  States. 

Their  labors  had  in  a  great  degree  quieted  the  feverish  anxiety  regarding  the 
discovery  of  coal  within  the  limits  of  New  York,  for  which  frequent  explorations 
had  been  made  in  the  black  slates  of  the  Hudson  river  valley  and  elsewhere, 

involving  the  expenditure  of  much  money  and  loss  of  time.*  A  rational  idea  of 
the  general  geological  structure,  and  the  relations  of  the  geological  formations  of  the 
State,  had  been  acquired  by  the  intelligent  population,  through  the  annual  reports 
of  the  Survey,  which  presented  the  results  of  each  season’s  work  in  the  field. 

During  these  years  the  New  York  geologists  had  accumulated  a  vast  amount 

of  material  and  of  facts  regarding  the  geological  formations  within  the  State, 
proving  conclusively  that  they  could  not  be  parallelized  with  any  of  the  described 
and  well-determined  formations  of  Europe.  The  Silurian  system  of  Murchison, 

as  described  and  illustrated  in  the  Edinburgh  Review ,  in  1838,  and  as  finally  pub¬ 
lished  in  1839,  although  covering  a  portion  of  similar  ground,  was  not  broad 

enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  geology  of  New  York.  Thus  failing  to 
find  the  means  of  comparison  and  identification,  the  term  “  New  York  System,” 
was  proposed,  to  embrace  the  sedimentary  formations  from  the  Potsdam  sandstone 
to  the  base  of  the  carboniferous  system  ;  or,  as  the  formations  were  developed 

in  New  York  and  southerly  into  Pennsylvania,  the  upward  extension  of  this 

term  reached  to  the  base  of  the  coal  measures. f  This  term,  “  New  York  Sys- 

*  Professor  Mather  has  estimated,  from  what  he  regarded  as  reliable  data,  that  the  fruitless  coal-mining  enterprises 
which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  Hudson  valley  alone,  during  the  fifty  years  preceding  1840,  had  cost  more  than  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  million  of  dollars.  The  sums  thus  expended  in  other  parts  of  the  State,  though  doubtless  much  less,  must,  nev¬ 
ertheless,  have  been  very  large. 

fin  southern  New  York  and  adjacent  Pennsylvania  the  highest  member  of  the  New  York  system  is  the  Upper  Cats- 
kill  gray  sandstone  and  conglomerate.  The  rocks  pertaining  to  the  coal  measures  supervene,  without  the  presence  of 
the  great  carboniferous  limestone  and  associated  strata  of  this  age  in  the  States  of  the  west  and  bordering  the  Mississippi 
valley. 
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tem  includes  the  formations  ordinarily  embraced  in  the  names  Cambrian,  Silurian, 
and  Devonian  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  geological  series 
in  New  \  ork  is  so  complete  that  the  succession  leaves  no  lines  or  breaks  for 
the  establishment  of  “  systems,’  the  whole  being  but  a  single  system  ;  and  had 
the  older  rocks  of  the  globe  been  first  studied  in  this  State,  no  such  terms 
or  subdivisions  would  ever  have  found  their  way  into  geological  nomenclature. 
The  strongest  line  of  demarcation,  however,  or  the  most  marked  interruption  of 
continuity  in  the  succession,  occurs  at  the  termination  of  the  Hudson  river  group, 
where  a  great  conglomerate  or  a  heavy-bedded  and  .well-marked  sandstone  termi¬ 
nates  the  physical  and  biological  conditions  of  the  preceding  period.  This  break 
in  the  continuity,  which  is  the  proposed  limit  of  the  Cambrian  system,  is,  how¬ 
ever,  only  of  local  importance. 

Since  there  was  no  possibility  of  identifying  the  individual  rocks  and  groups 
of  strata  with  those  of  Europe,  as  described,  the  New  York  geologists  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  names  to  the  different  members  of  the  series  ;  and  since  the 
sandstones,  limestones,  slates  and  shales  are  so  similar  in  different  and  successive 
groups,  it  was  impossible  to  give  descriptive  names  which  would  discriminate  the 
one  from  the  other.  Therefore  local  names  were  proposed  and  adopted,  as,  for 
example  :  Potsdam  Sandstone,  Trenton  Limestone,  Niagara  Limestone,  and 
Niagara  Shale  (the  two  latter,  with  subordinate  beds,  making  the  Niagara 
Group),  the  Medina  Sandstone,  the  Onondaga  Salt  Group,*  the  Hamilton, 
Portage  and  Chemung  Groups,  thus  giving  typical  localities  of  the  rock  instead 
of  descriptive  names.  This  method  or  system  of  nomenclature  leaves  no  possi¬ 
bility  of  mistake  or  confusion  which  might  arise  from  a  different  appreciation  of 
descriptive  terms.  The  typical  locality  always  remains  for  study,  comparison  and 
reference,  and  there  need  be  no  difference  of  opinion  or  discussion  as  to  what 
was  intended  by  the  use  of  any  one  of  the  terms.  The  progress  of  geological 
science  in  the  country  is  greatly  indebted  to  this  system  of  nomenclature,  and  to 
the  absolute  working  out  of  the  succession  of  the  groups,  and  the  members  of 
the  same,  to  which  this  system  of  nomenclature  has  been  applied. 

At  the  final  meeting  of  the  Geological  Board  the  adoption  of  the  term  “New 
York  System”  was  considered  imperative,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  harmon¬ 
izing  the  formations  here  known  with  those  of  Europe.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
names  of  rocks  and  groups  —  the  nomenclature  as  now  known  —  there  was  scarcely 
a  dissenting  voice,  and  the  names  as  then  adopted  were  published  in  the  final 
reports  and  have  become  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  in  America. 


*The  term  Onondaga  Salt  Group  was  regarded  as  objectionable  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  term  Salina  was  not 
adopted  simply  because  the  rocks  of  the  formation  or  group  are  not  visible  nor  accessible  in  the  town  of  Salina. 
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As  the  field  work  of  the  Survey  approached  completion,  the  question  of  pub¬ 
lication  became  a  matter  of  deep  interest  to  every  one  connected  with  the  work. 
The  incumbents  in  each  one  of  the  departments  were  desirous  of  publishing  their 
work  in  octavo,  that  the  results  of  the  Survey  might  appear  in  a  convenient  form, 
and  become  hand-books  for  students  in  science.  This  plan,  however,  was  overruled 
by  Governor  Seward  and  his  advisers,  who  considered  it  due  to  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  State  of  New  York  that  the  volumes  should  be  published  in 
quarto  form,  especially  as  they  were  to  be  presented  to  other  States  and  foreign 
governments  as  emblematical  of  the  greatness  of  the  State.  Governor  Seward  him¬ 
self  wrote  an  introduction  of  nearly  two  hundred  pages  to  the  first  published 

volume  of  the  work  (Zoology —  Mammalia)  in  1842.  This  volume  was  followed 
by  others  in  the  same  year.  The  geological  reports  were  all  completed  in  1843, 
and  the  last  volume  of  Zoology,  that  upon  the  birds  of  the  State,  by  Dr.  DeKay, 
was  published  in  1844.* 

In  1842  Mr.  Conrad  resigned  his  position  as  Palaeontologist  of  the  Survey 
without  communicating  any  report  to  the  Governor,  and  the  four  geologists  who 

had  expected  to  avail  themselves  of  the  results  of  his  investigations  were  left  to 
their  own  resources.  In  this  state  of  affairs  each  one  of  the  geologists  illustrated 
his  own  report,  as  best  he  could,  by  figures  of  characteristic  fossils  of  the  rocks 

and  groups  which  he  had  studied  in  his  own  district.  By  this  means  a  very 

considerable  number  of  the  more  common  and  characteristic  fossils  were  illustrated 
in  wood  cuts,  which  were  printed  in  the  text,  thus  giving  authentic  guides  for 
the  determination  of  all  the  more  important  members  of  the  series. 

The  incompleteness  of  the  contemplated  Natural  History  of  the  State  was 
recognized  by  the  Governor  and  Legislature,  and  it  was  also  claimed  that  agricul¬ 
tural  interests  had  not  been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  work  already  published. 
It  was,  therefore,  determined  that  the  department  of  palaeontology  should  be 
re-established,  and  that  of  agriculture  be  added  to  the  plan  of  the  work.  Under 
the  latter  title  Dr.  Emmons  published  five  volumes;  the  first  being  devoted  to 
the  general  relations  of  the  topography  and  geology  of  the  State  to  its  agriculture 
and  agricultural  products ;  the  second,  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  the  soils  and 
agricultural  products,  with  extended  observations  upon  the  temperature  of  the  air, 
soil,  etc.  ;  the  third  and  fourth  (text  and  plates),  to  the  description  and  illustration 
of  the  cultivated  fruits  of  the  State,  and  the  fifth,  to  insects,  chiefly  those  injurious 
to  vegetation.^ 

*  The  work  thus  completed  embraced  the  following  subjects :  Botany,  two  quarto  volumes  ;  Zoology,  five  quarto  vol¬ 
umes ;  Mineralogy,  one  quarto  volume;  Geology,  four  quarto  volumes,  of  each  and  all  of  which  three  thousand  copies 
were  published. 

fMany  of  the  results  obtained  by  the  late  Dr.  Fitch,  of  Salem,  New  York,  and  by  Dr.  Harris,  of  Cambridge,  are 
incorporated  in  this  volume. 
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The  palaeontology  was  committed  to  Mr.  James  Hall,  who  entered  upon  the 
work  in  1844.  ^  olumes  one  and  two  had  been  substantially  completed  and  the 

third  considerably  advanced,  when,  in  1850,  further  appropriations  were  withheld  and 
the  \v ork  virtually  suspended.  In  1855,  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  E.  W.  Lea¬ 
venworth,  Secretary  of  State,  the  work  was  revived  and  a  plan  for  its  completion 
proposed.  A  provision  was  also  inserted  that  an  appropriation  from  the  State  for 
the  collection  of  fossils  should  be  made  annually  for  eight  years.  Through  this 
means  large  collections  were  made  and  a  great  amount  of  new  material  added  to 
that  prev  iously  obtained,  and  this  necessarily  and  unavoidably  expanded  the  work 
much  beyond  what  was  originally  contemplated,  and  beyond  what  could  have  been 
expected  before  such  collections  were  made. 

At  the  present  time,  five  volumes  of  the  Palaeontology  have  been  published, 
two  of  which  were  bound  in  two  parts,  making  the  entire  number  of  seven  bound 
volumes.  These  volumes  contain  about  twenty-seven  hundred  pages  of  text  and 
five  hundred  and  sixteen  plates.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  the  work  has  been 
virtually  suspended  for  the  past  two  years,  with  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
plates  already  lithographed  and  printed,  and  more  than  one  thousand  six  hundred 
pages  of  manuscript  ready  for  the  printer,  besides  drawings  for  more  than  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  plates,  f 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  entire  publication  of  the  Natural  History  of  the 
State,  exclusive  of  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Survey,  and  thirty-five  Annual 
Reports  of  the  State  Museum,  may  be  enumerated  as  below : 

Botany,  in  two  volumes, . bound  in  2  volumes. 

Zoology,  -  --  --  --  --  -  bound  in  5  volumes. 

Mineralogy, . bound  in  1  volume. 

Geology,  ----------  bound  in  4  volumes. 


Agriculture,  - 
Palaeontology,  five  volumes, 


bound  in  5  volumes. 
-  bound  in  7  volumes. 

24  volumes. 


*The  work  was  begun  almost  without  collections  of  fossils  of  any  kind,  without  a  library  for  reference,  without  artists 
or  any  of  the  appliances  or  resources  considered  necessary  in  scientific  investigation  and  illustration.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  create  the  department  from  the  beginning.  No  appropriations  of  money  were  made  by  the  State  for  the  collection 
of  fossils  until  1856,  and  this  burden  of  labor  and  expense  bore  heavily  upon  the  author  of  the  work. 

fNo  printing  has  been  done  for  three  years  (since  1S79),  and  no  lithographic  work  for  about  two  years.  The  delays 
in  the  publication  of  the  volumes  during  the  past  are  not  chargeable  to  the  author.  The  work  was  virtually  suspended 
from  1850  to  1856.  Great  delay  occurred  in  the  completion  of  the  plates  of  volume  iii  after  the  text  had  been  printed. 
The  fourth  volume  was  greatly  delayed,  both  in  the  printing  of  the  text  and  the  lithograph}'  of  the  plates,  owing  to  the 
enhanced  price  of  all  materials  and  labor  during  the  war  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  very  little  progress  was  made  with  the 
fifth  volume  until  a  modification  of  the  printing  contract  was  made  in  1871,  which  enabled  the  printer  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  Fully  four  years  were  lost  on  this  account.  The  manuscript  for  volume  five  was,  according  to  contract,  deposited 
in  the  State  Library  in  1866,  but  after  these  years  of  delay  it  became  necessary  to  revise  and  expand  the  same  to  include 
new  material,  which  had  been  obtained  and  investigated  during  this  interval.  In  the  end,  therefore,  it  became  necessary 
to  make  two  parts  of  this  volume,  one  of  which  has  already  been  published  and  the  other  has  been  for  three  years 
ready  for  printing. 
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Of  these  twenty-four  volumes,  three  thousand  copies  each  have  been  published, 
making  the  entire  number  of  seventy-two  thousand  quarto  volumes,  which  have 
been  published  and  distributed  as  the  result  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  the 
State. 

At  the  close  of  the  field  work  of  the  Survey,  the  question  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  collections  which  had  been  made  became  a  subject  of  much  interest. 
It  had  been  originally  suggested  that  these  might  occupy  a  room  in  the  State 
Library,  or  be  arranged  in  some  of  the  unused  committee  rooms  in  the  Capitol. 
The  amount  of  material,  however,  was  so  great,  and  the  importance  of  its  proper 
arrangement  so  manifest,  that  the  old  State  Hall,  at  that  time  about  to  be  vacated, 
was  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  a  State  Museum.  At  a  later  period  (1857) 
the  old  building  was  demolished  and  a  more  commodious  one  erected  on  the  same 
site ;  and  this  is  now  filled  to  overflowing,  and  a  large  amount  of  collections 
remain  unprovided  for.  In  nearly  all  respects  the  Survey  has  been  carried  out 
according  to  the  original  conception  and  plan.  It  has  resulted  in  far  larger  and 
more  interesting  collections,  and  in  far  more  interesting  and  valuable  publications 
than  could  ever  have  been  anticipated  by  its  original  promoters.  It  has  laid  the 
foundations  of  geological  science  in  our  country,  and  made  the  State  of  New 
York  the  classic  ground  for  the  study  of  Palaeozoic  Geology. 

The  cost  of  the  Survey  being  computed  in  dollars,  the  value  of  the  results  is 
sometimes  estimated  by  a  similar  standard  ;  but  the  people  of  the  State  of  New 
York  might  with  equal  propriety  measure  the  value  of  the  common  school  system 
by  the  commercial  value  of  their  school-houses  and  grounds.  The  absurdity  would 
be  equally  as  great  in  the  one  as  in  the  other  case.  Like  the  system  of  public 
education,  the  results  of  the  Geological  Survey  have  penetrated  into  every  school 
district,  and  into  every  corner  of  the  State  ;  and  these  results  are  not  to  be  meas¬ 
ured  by  the  figures  representing  dollars,  but  by  the  increased  intelligence  of  the 
people,  and  the  proud  satisfaction  that  we  have  been  able  to  lay  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  geological  science  in  the  soil  of  a  people  whose  motto  is  :  Excelsior. 
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Geological  Map  of  New  York . 

The  geological  formations  of  the  State  of  New  York*  are  recognized  as 
extending  and  including  a  nearly  continuous  series,  from  the  Laurentian  to  the 
Catskill  group.  1  he  first  notable  feature  in  their  superficial  arrangement  is,  that 
the  strata  of  Cambrian  age  are  arranged  concentrically  around  the  Laurentian  rocks 
of  the  Adirondack  region  ;  and  that  the  Silurian  and  Devonian  series  present  a  con¬ 
centric  arrangement  around  the  carboniferous  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.  Although 
similar  in  the  arrangement  of  their  exposed  strata,  yet  the  explanation  of  their 
character  in  the  two  regions  is  very  different.  In  the  one  case  the  Laurentian 
was  the  nucleus  and  foundation,  around  which  and  upon  which  the  succeeding 
formations  were  deposited ;  and  in  the  other,  the  carboniferous  is  the  last  forma¬ 
tion,  and  was  deposited  in  the  remaining  shallow  basin.  To  the  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  this,  the  Laurentian  area  must  be  considered  as  an  island  or  peninsula 
partially  connected  with  the  greater  extension  of  the  same  formation  to  the  north, 
north-east  and  north-west  through  Canada.  Around  and  upon  the  submerged  por¬ 
tions  of  this  deposit  were  imposed  the  later  rock  formations. 

The  Laurentian  series  occupy  the  entire  Adirondack  region  extending  to  the 
Mohawk  valley  in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Herkimer.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  belt  extending  south-westerly  across  the  counties  of  Dutchess,  Putnam  and 
Orange.  The  rocks  are  generally  gneissic  or  granitic,  and  contain  an  abundance 
of  earthy  silicates.  They  are  also  characteristic,  as  being  the  great  iron-bearing 
series  which  contain  the  immense  beds  of  magnetite  of  the  lower  Laurentian,  and 
the  titaniferous  iron  ore  of  the  upper  division  of  the  system.  These  ores  are  found 
chiefly  in  Clinton,  Essex,  Warren,  Franklin,  Putnam  and  Orange  counties. 

The  crystalline,  serpentinic  limestones  of  Essex  and  Warren  counties  accompa¬ 
nying  the  Laurentian  gneisses  are  unconformable  and  of  newer  age,  but  no  dis¬ 
tinction  can  be  made  on  a  map  of  this  scale.  The  coarse  granitic  rocks,  and 
crystalline  limestones,  serpentines  and  serpentinic  limestones,  with  some  quartzites, 
conglomerates  and  hematite  of  St.  Lawrence  and  a  part  of  Jefferson  and  Lewis 
counties,  form  no  part  of  this  system  and  are  clearly  newer  than  the  Laurentian. 
They  are  here  referred  to  the  Huronian  system  from  similar  lithological  and  min- 
eralogical  associations. 

The  first  group  of  rocks  in  the  Cambrian,  the  Potsdam,  has  its  greatest  super¬ 
ficial  development  in  the  northern  tier  of  counties,  although  it  occupies  limited 

*  In  the  preparation  of  the  accompanying  map,  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers,  of  New  \ork,  for  the 
geographical  outlines  of  the  State  as  taken  by  permission  from  their  “  School  Geograph}'. 
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areas  at  numerous  points  around  the  exposed  circumference  of  the  Laurentian. 
The  rocks  of  this  group  are  mainly  hard  sandstones  passing  into  quartzites,  often 
gritty  and  generally  laminated.  The  base  of  the  formation,  especially  along  the 
south-eastern  margin  of  the  Laurentian,  is  characterized  by  a  great  development  of 
coarse  conglomerate,  with  included  fragments  of  gneiss,  angular  and  little  worn. 

The  Calciferous  group  has  a  corresponding  superficial  development,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  magnesian  and  highly  siliceous  limestones  within  the  area  of  country  thus 
occupied.  Besides  the  great  development  of  the  principal  member  of  the  group 
in  Northern  New  York,  following  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  this  group  of  strata  occu- 
pies  an  extensive  belt  of  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  extending 
from  the  north  line  of  Washington  county  to  the  Hudson  river  below  Poughkeepsie, 
and  thence  beyond  to  New  Jersey.  Within  the  area  thus  indicated  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Hudson,  there  is  an  area  of  slaty  rocks  of  primordial  age  extending 
southward  through  Vermont  into  New  York,  but  their  relations  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.* 

The  first  great  limestone  series  is  the  group  next  in  order,  the  Trenton,  including 
the  Birdseye,  Black  River  and  Trenton  limestones.  These  rocks  form  a  nearly 
continuous  belt  around  the  exposed  areas  of  the  preceding  groups,  besides  a  long 
line  of  exposures  extending  along  Lake  Champlain  through  Vermont  into  Canada. 

The  Hudson  River  group  exhibits  the  first  conspicuous  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  and  limitation  of  the  groups  which  follow.  The  rocks  of  this  group  define 
and  limit  the  north-eastern  extension  of  the  great  sinus  in  which  were  deposited 
successively  the  strata  which  extend  over  the  remaining  portion  of  New  York,  a 
large  part  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  and  the  whole  of  Ohio.  The  rocks  of 
this  group  are  mainly  slates,  black  shales  and  sandstones,  with  some  impure  calca¬ 
reous  beds.  In  the  west  they  are  highly  calcareous. 

The  four  succeeding  groups,  the  Niagara,  Onondaga,  Lower  Helderberg  and 
Corniferous,  form  the '  great  limestone  belts  across  the  center  of  the  State  in  an 
east  and  west  direction.  The  term  Niagara  here  includes  the  Clinton  and  Medina, 
together  with  the  shales  and  limestones  of  the  Niagara  group  proper. 

The  Onondaga,  although  reaching  a  great  development  across  the  central  and 
western  portions  of  the  State,  becomes  attenuated  in  its  eastern  prolongation,  and 
is  represented  by  the  Hydraulic  limestone  in  the  Hudson  river  valley,  where,  also,  it 
is  followed  by  the  limestones  of  the  Lower  Helderberg  group,  as  developed  in 
the  Helderberg  mountains  and  the  Schoharie  valley.  These  rocks  belong  to  the 


*In  the  neighborhood  of  Troy,  New  York,  there  are  fragments  of  limestone,  containing  primordial  fossils,  inclosed  in 
the  slaty  beds,  but  no  proof  has  yet  been  shown  that  these  slaty  inclosing  beds  are  themselves  of  primordial  age.  This 
broader  belt  of  the  Calciferous  and  older  limestones,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  is  indicated  by  a  lighter  area 
and  thus  lettered  upon  the  map,  since  its  precise  limits  have  not  been  determined. 
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Silurian  series,  and  are  followed  by  several  inconspicuous  beds,  which  are  only 
locally  developed,  and  form  beds  of  transition  to  the  Devonian  or  Erian  age. 

The  Corniferous,  or  L  pper  Helderberg  group,*  closely  following  the  contour 
of  the  Onondaga  and  Lower  Helderberg,  uniformly  carries  a  narrow  belt  of  lime¬ 
stones.  Although  the  first  group  in  the  Devonian  series,  it  is  the  last  of  the 
principal  lime-bearing  rocks  of  New  York. 

These  limestones  are  succeeded  by  the  Hamilton  group,  consisting  in  the 
western  portion,  of  highly  calcareous  and  fossiliferous  shales,  becoming  coarser  and 
siliceous  in  its  eastern  extension,  and  losing  its  fossiliferous  character  in  its  upper 
beds. 

The  Portage  group,  throughout  a  great  part  of  its  extent,  consists  of  shales, 
slates  and  shaly  sandstones,  containing  much  less  calcareous  matter  than  the 
preceding  group,  while  its  organic  contents  are  very  meager.  In  its  eastward 
extension  it  gradually  loses  the  marine  character  of  its  organisms,  the  materials 
become  coarser  and  thick-bedded,  containing  many  land  plants,  and  giving  evidence 
of  fresh-water  origin.  It  is  apparently  continued  in  the  Oneonta  Sandstone. 

The  Chemung  group  occupies  nearly  the  whole  of  the  remaining  area  of  the 
southern  range  of  counties  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  becoming  rapidly 
attenuated  in  thickness  and  extent  toward  the  east,  and  reaching  around  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Catskill  mountains.  The  rocks  of  this  group  are  mainly 
sandstones,  slates  and  shales,  with  everywhere  a  small  amount  of  calcareous  matter, 
and  abound  in  marine  organic  remains. 

The  only  extensive  group  remaining  is  the  Catskill,  which  occupies  a  broad 
area  extending  from  the  Catskill  mountains  south-westerly  into  Pennsylvania.  Sev¬ 
eral  elevated  axes  of  these  rocks  are  also  seen  at  points  along  the  southern 
boundary,  extending  into  the  adjacent  State.  The  continuation  of  these  axes,  as 
shallow  synclinal  depressions,  may  be  traced  in  a  north-easterly  direction  from  the 
Pennsylvania  line  nearly  across  the  southern  range  of  counties  of  New  \ork.  The 
rocks  are  characterized  in  the  lower  part  as  consisting  of  red  and  green  shales, 
shaly  sandstones  and  flagstones,  with  sometimes  iron-ore  beds ;  and  in  the  upper 
part  of  a  conglomerate  passing  into  a  gray  sandstone.  The  organic  remains  at 
present  known  are  chiefly  of  fishes  and  large  crustaceans,  with  remains  of  land 
plants. 

The  area  occupied  by  the  New  Red  Sandstone  is  very  circumscribed,  and 
includes  a  portion  only  of  Rockland  county.  It  forms  a  conspicuous  feature, 
however,  in  the  adjacent  part  of  New  Jersey.  These  sandstones  are  traversed  by 
several  axes  of  Trap  extrusions. 


♦This  group  consists  of  the  Caudagalli  grit,  the  Schoharie  grit,  and  the  Corniferous  limestone. 
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Long  Island  is  partially  underlaid  by  cretaceous  deposits,  but  the  superficial 
characters  are  mainly  those  of  the  Drift. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  State  of  New  York  have  eminently  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  structure,  sequence  and  nature  of  its  rock  formations.  The  siliceous 
deposits  form  the  highlands,  and  are  therefore  the  water-sheds.  Such  are  the 
Laurentian,  Catskill  and  Chemung  groups.  The  regions  of  shales  and  slates  are 
the  great  water-ways ;  as  in  the  case  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  rivers,  together 
with  Lake  Ontario,  which  occupy  eroded  valleys  and  basins  in  the  rocks  of  the 
Hudson  River  group.  The  Hamilton  and  Portage  shales  also  furnish  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  occurrence  of  numerous  lakes  across  the  center  of  the  State,  and  also 
of  the  basin  of  Lake  Erie.  The  alternation  of  limestones  and  shales  determines 
the  great  terraces  extending  east  and  west,  with  their  inexhaustible  water  power 
and  numerous  cataracts  and  cascades. 


JAMES  HALL,  LL.  D. 

T^ROFESSOR  JAMES  HALL,  the  State  Geologist  and  Director  of  the  State 
'*■  Museum  of  Natural  History,  was  born  at  Highanr,  Massachusetts,  September 
12,  1 8 1 1 ,  of  English  parents.  He  entered  the  Rensselaer  Institute,  Troy,  in  1831, 
then  under  the  charge  of  Amos  Eaton,  and  graduated  in  1833.  The  strong  taste  for 
natural  history  which  he  had  early  manifested,  here  received  ample  encouragement. 
He  studied  botany,  mineralogy  and  geology  with  his  distinguished  master,  as  pupil 
and  assistant  professor,  from  1831  to  1836,  and  learned  from  him  the  mysteries  of 
field-work.  He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Marcy  in  1836  one  of  the  assistants  in 
the  State  Geological  Survey,  and  a  year  later  was  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the 
Fourth  District.  From  1838  to  1841  he  published  annual  reports  of  his  explorations 
in  this  district,  and  in  1843  he  published  in  a  large  quarto  volume  his  final  geological 
report.  In  this  volume  is  contained  his  discussion  of  the  stratification  and  superposi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  rocks,  and  their  correlation  with  those  of  the  western  States; 
together  with  descriptions  and  figures  of  their  organic  remains. 

In  1843  he  was  appointed  State  Palaeontologist,  and  charged  with  the  duty 
of  studying  and  describing  the  organic  remains  discovered  in  the  rocks.  He  has 
been  engaged  in  this  work  down  to  the  present  time  (1882),  and  has  published  five 
volumes,  entitled  Palaeontology  of  New  York.  It  is  a  monumental  work,  alike  cred¬ 
itable  to  the  learning  and  industry  of  the  author,  and  to  the  liberality  of  the  State. 
The  first  volume  was  published  in  1847,  and  contained  descriptions  of  all  fossils 
found  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Hudson  River  group.  The  second  volume  appeared 
in  1852,  the  third  in  1859,  the  fourth  in  1867,  the  fifth,  part  II,  in  1879,  and  two 
others  are  substantially  ready  for  publication.  Each  of  these  volumes  is  a  large 
quarto,  and  is  accompanied  with  illustrations  in  lithograph,  drawn  and  executed  with 
minute  fidelity. 

Professor  Hall,  in  pursuing  these  studies,  has  been  compelled  to  seek  speci¬ 
mens  for  comparison  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  His  investigations  have  extended 
westward  to  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  northward  into  Canada.  He  prepared  and 
published  a  report  on  the  Geology  of  Iowa,  and  subsequently  on  that  of  Wis¬ 
consin.  He  was  solicited  by  Sir  William  Logan,  the  Geologist  of  Canada,  to  take 
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charge  of  the  department  of  palaeontology  in  the  survey  under  him.  Although 
declining  this  proposal,  which  would  have  broken  off  his  work  in  New  York,  he 
undertook  to  study  and  describe  the  graptolites  of  the  Quebec  group. 

In  1866,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Museum  by  the  Regents  of  the 
University,  he  was  appointed  Director,  and  has  given  much  thought  and  labor  to  the 
proper  arrangement  of  the  specimens  gathered  there.  In  connection  with  this  office 
he  has  each  year  in  his  annual  report  made  valuable  contributions  to  science.  He 
has  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals,  and  to  the  transactions 
of  scientific  societies,  both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  Council  of  the  Geological 
Society  of  London,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  foreign  members,  awarded  him  in  1858 
the  Wollaston  medal.  In  1839  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Mineral- 
ogical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  and  founders, 
in  1840,  of  the  American  Association  of  Geologists.  In  1845  he  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Geological  Society  of  France.  In  1848  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Geological  Society  of  London — the  number  being  limited  to  fifty.  The  same 
year  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In 
1855  he  was  elected  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science.  In  1859  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Societas  Ccesarae  Nattirae 
Curiosorum  Mosquenses.  In  1863  he  was  named  in  an  Act  of  Congress  as  one 
of  the  fifty  original  members  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  In  1872  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
In  1876  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International  Congress  of  Geologists, 
and  President  of  the  Committee  on  Organization.  He  was  one  of  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dents  of  this  Congress  at  the  session  in  Paris  in  1878,  and  also  at  the  session  in 
Bologna  in  1881.  In  1879  ^le  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academia  Ccesarae 
Lcopoldino-Carolina  Gernianicce  Naturae  Curiosorum ,  of  Dresden.  For  the  years 
1878  and  1879  he  was  ^ie  President  of  the  Albany  Institute.  In  March,  1882, 
the  King  of  Italy  conferred  upon  Professor  Hall  the  title  and  decoration  of  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Order  of  Saints  Maurice  and  Lazarus,  the  highest  honor  which 
His  Majesty  can  confer  upon  a  foreigner. 

He  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  Hamilton  College. 


THE  STATE  SURVEY. 

By  JAMES  TERRY  GARDINER,  Director. 

N  officer  known  as  “Land  Meeter”  —  Land  Measurer  or  Surveyor  —  was  from 
time  to  time  appointed  by  the  Director-General  and  Council  of  New- 
Netherland.  The  first  incumbent  of  the  office  was  Andries  Hudde,  who  was 
appointed  June  26,  1642,  and  held  the  office  about  seven  years.  The  record 
of  his  appointment  gives  no  further  information  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of 
his  duties,  and  his  qualifications  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  a  member  of  the  Director’s  Council  and  Provincial  Secretary,  and  that  he 
was  also  afterward  a  private  school-master  in  New  Amsterdam.  As  Provincial 
Secretary  he  seems  to  have  recorded  the  original  Dutch  Patents  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  manual  execution  is  highly  creditable. 

The  office,  under  the  name  of  “  Surveyor-General,”  was  perpetuated  throughout 
the  Colonial  period,"'  and  was  renewed  under  the  State  government  by  a  clause 
of  an  act  relative  to  county  lands,  passed  March  20,  1781.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  office,  which  are  not  defined  by  the  act  referred  to,  various 
special  duties  relative  to  the  sale  and  settlement  of  lands,  the  adjustment  of  Indian 
titles,  and  other  internal  land  matters  were  from  time  to  time  prescribed  by  statute. 

The  Constitution  of  1846  substituted  for  the  office  of  Surveyor-General  that  of 
“  State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,”  with  substantially  the  same  powers  and  duties  as 
those  traditionally  belonging  to  and  inherited  from  the  former  office,  to  which  certain 
new  responsibilities  were  added.  From  this  radical  change  in  the  designation  of 
the  office,  it  is  evident  that  the  title  “  Surveyor-General  ”  had  become  a  misnomer, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  idea  of  a  general,  uniform  and  accurate 
survey  of  the  territory  of  the  State  was  ever  contemplated  in  connection  with 
the  office  in  question.  Certainly  this  idea  was  never  realized. 

During  the  Colonial  period  and  the  early  part  of  the  State  administration, 
the  greater  part  of  the  territory  within  our  borders  passed  by  grants  and  patents 


*  A  “Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Woods”  seems  also  to  have  been  appointed  at  least  three  times  between  1698  and  1777. 
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into  the  hands  of  individual  proprietors  and  private  corporations.  While  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Surveyor-General  to  locate  the  bounds  of  these  grants  and  to 
adjust  conflicting  claims  among  the  grantees,  it  remained  for  the  grantees  them¬ 
selves  to  provide  such  surveys  in  detail  as  were  necessary  for  the  subdivision,  sale 
and  settlement  of  their  respective  estates.  In  most  cases  the  object  was  to  measure 
and  mark  in  the  cheapest  manner  the  lands  to  be  parceled.  In  those  times  the 
comparatively  small  value  of  the  best  uncultivated  lands  would  warrant  only  com¬ 

pass  and  chain  surveys,  even  though  more  accurate  methods  had  then  been 
generally  available.  Even  the  boundary  lines  of  the  State  were  generally  traced 

in  the  same  manner,  with  occasional  verification  by  means  of  such  astronomical 

observations  and  computations  as  were  then  practicable. 

The  descriptions  and  plots  of  these  various  surveys  generally  found  their  way  into 
the  Colonial  and  State  archives,  and  from  these  fragmentary  and  imperfect  materials 
efforts  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  construct  maps  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Alike  arduous  and  laudable  as  was  the  undertaking,  a  map  so  constructed  could  be 

only  approximately  correct  ;  and  it  now  appears  that  the  best  maps  of  the  State  thus 

far  published  abound  in  errors  as  to  prominent  localities  thereon  of  from  one  to 
three  or  even  four  miles,  and  thus  still  justify  the  criticism  in  the  original  introduc¬ 
tion  to  Burr’s  Atlas,  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  that  “the  State  of  New  York,  though 
far  in  advance  of  her  sister  States  in  agricultural  wealth,  commercial  activity  and 
splendid  improvements,  has  been  deficient  in  full  and  correct  geographical  delineations 
of  her  territory ;  for  the  want  of  which  her  vast  resources  have  been  but  little 
known,  even  to  her  own  citizens,  and  much  less  to  strangers.” 

The  first  map  of  New  York  having  official  sanction  was  prepared  by  C.  J.  Sau- 
thier,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Colonial  Government,  and  was  published  in  1779. 
This  map  embraced  most  of  the  tracts  and  patents  of  land  granted  by  the  Colonial 
Government,  exclusive  of  the  lands  granted  within  the  bounds  of  the  present  State 
of  Vermont.  A  marked  feature  of  this  map  is  its  attempt  at  topographical  delinea¬ 
tion.  The  lands  located  within  the  bounds  of  the  State,  at  the  time  of  which  we 

are  speaking,  were  mostly  within  the  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  and  their 

tributaries,  and  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Susquehanna. 

The  second  map  of  the  State,  published  under  official  supervision,  was  prepared 
by  Simeon  DeWitt.  He  had  been  Geographer  of  the  United  States,  serving  in  that 
capacity  with  the  Revolutionary  Army  under  the  immediate  command  of  General 
Washington  ;  and  in  1 784  he  was  appointed  Surveyor-General  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  which  office  he  held  for  nearly  fifty  years.  From  the  surveys  made 
by  him  when  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  from  documents  deposited 
in  the  State  archives  and  elsewhere,  comprising  all  the  surveys  made  within  the 
State  up  to  that  time,  he  compiled  a  map,  which  was  first  published  in  1802.  This 
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map  gave  the  boundaries  of  the  State  correctly,  as  far  as  then  known,  with  a 
delineation  of  its  civil  divisions,  and  embraced  all  of  the  then  settled  portions  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

Burrs  “Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  York”  was  first  published  in  1829.  It  also 
had  official  sanction.  In  1827,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Governor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  the  Legislature  passed  an  act  directing  that  whenever  a  set  of  maps  was 
compiled  according  to  a  plan  proposed  by  Mr.  Burr,  they  should  be  revised  by  the 
Surveyor-General  and  Comptroller,  and  published  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
Simeon  De\\  itt,  who  was  still  Surveyor-General,  engaged  with  ardor  in  the  revision 
of  the  work,  and  it  was  published  as  directed  by  the  Legislature.  It  was  based  on 
“  manuscript  maps  from  almost  every  section  of  the  State,  made  from  actual  surveys,” 
and  Sauthier’s  and  DeWitt’s  maps  were  consulted  in  its  compilation  ;  and  the  com¬ 
piler  claimed  that  the  work  was  “  as  perfect,  with  regard  to  general  features  and 
minute  topography,  as  if  the  State  had  been  surveyed  expressly  for  the  purpose.” 
It  may,  therefore,  be  conceded,  as  claimed  by  him,  that  the  map  was  “as  perfect  as 
a  work  so  extensive  could  be,  without  the  minute  knowledge  of  every  particular  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  which  no  man  or  set  of  men  with  ordinary  means  could  well 
attain  ;  ”  and  it  has  accordingly  been  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  revisions  by  private 
parties  and  publishers.  While,  however,  it  has  served,  like  its  successors,  the  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  it  was  chiefly  intended,  that  of  delineating  as  fully  as  possible  the 
artificial  condition  and  progress  of  the  State  upon  a  mere  skeleton  of  natural  fea¬ 
tures,  it  has  not  served  the  great  economic  purposes  to  which  properly  constructed 
maps,  based  upon  reliable  surveys,  are  applicable  in  any  country,  and  especially  in  this 
Commonwealth,  whose  natural  advantages  are  second  to  those  of  no  section  of  like 
extent  upon  the  face  of  the  globe. 

The  errors  and  deficiencies  of  the  best  maps  hitherto  published  are  the  unavoid¬ 
able  result  of  imperfect  surveys ;  for  the  only  way  of  securing  an  accurate  map  is  to 
cause  a  careful  survey  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  experienced  surveyors,  using 
the  most  perfect  instruments  known  to  the  profession.  The  surveys  which  have 
been  made,  being  fragmentary  and  disjointed,  and  made  by  surveyors  of  varying 
qualifications,  must  necessarily  abound  in  errors;  and  as  these  errors  have  become 
more  widely  known,  attention  has  been  officially  called  to  them,  from  time  to  time. 
In  a  communication  to  the  Legislature,  February  18,  1852,  Governor  Hunt  referred 
to  the  subject,  and  alluded  to  the  example  of  the  governments  of  other  countries 
in  furnishing  to  the  world  an  accurate  delineation  of  the  topographical  features  of 
their  territory.  Governor  Seymour,  in  his  first  message  to  the  Legislature,  in  the 
year  1853,  set  forth  the  reasons  for  “an  accurate  survey  of  our  State  and  the 
establishment  of  permanent  monuments.  Some  years  later  the  Regents  of  the 
University  interested  themselves  in  the  matter,  but  no  legislative  action  was  taken 
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in  connection  with  either  of  these  recommendations,  and  prior  to  1875  no  progress 
was  made  by  or  in  direct  behalf  of  the  State  toward  this  desirable  end. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  had  established 
a  series  of  stations  in  the  south-easterly  part  of  the  State,  and  the  United  States 
Lake  Survey  was  approaching  from  the  westward  and  planting  its  stations  on  Lakes 
Erie  and  Ontario  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  Those  independent,  but  reliable, 
systems  of  triangulation,  gratuitously  established  and  carried  forward  by  the  General 
Government  within  our  borders,  served  as  standing  examples  for  imitation,  and  as 
a  forcible  appeal  to  our  own  citizens  and  legislators  to  utilize  them,  with  the 
consent  of  the  national  authorities  in  charge,  as  parts  of  a  general  system  that 
should  ultimately  be  made  to  cover  the  entire  State,  and  thus  furnish  the  requisite 
bases  for  uniform  and  accurate  local  surveys,  as  well  as  material  for  a  reliable 
official  map  of  the  State. 

The  way  having  thus  been  prepared,  it  remained  for  some  man  or  body  of 
men  to  initiate  an  effective  movement  in  this  direction.  The  credit  of  such  a 
movement  is  due  to  the  American  Geographical  Society  of  New  York,  which,  in 
the  autumn  of  1875,  appointed  a  committee  to  examine  into  the  necessity  for  a 
State  Survey.  The  committee  found  and  reported,  in  substance,  that  there  had 
never  been  an  official  survey  of  the  State ;  that  there  was  no  topographical  map 
of  its  surface ;  and  that  the  maps  published  by  private  parties  were  grossly  erro¬ 
neous,  the  misplacement  on  them  of  important  towns  and  cities  often  amounting 
to  several  miles. 

The  representation  of  these  facts  to  the  Legislature  of  1876  resulted  in  the 
substantial  form  of  an  appropriation  “for  making  an  accurate  trigonometric  and 
topographical  survey  of  the  State,”  and  in  appointing  for  one  year  seven  Commis¬ 
sioners  to  conduct  the  same. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Board  was  held  May  31,  1876,  when  Chancellor 
John  V.  L.  Pruyn  was  elected  President.  The  Commissioners  appointed  Mr. 
James  T.  Gardiner  Director  of  the  State  Survey,  July  11,  1876,  and  on  the  24th 
day  of  the  following  month,  the  Board  authorized  the  Director  to  proceed  with 
the  execution  of  the  work  in  accordance  with  plans  submitted  by  him,  and  field¬ 
work  was  then  begun.  Mr.  Daniel  J.  Pratt  was  appointed  Clerk  of  the  Board. 

The  Commission,  with  some  changes,  was  continued  for  another  year  by  a 
clause  of  an  act  passed  May  16,  1877.  Chancellor  Pruyn  died  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  on  the  9th  of  January,  1878,  Horatio  Seymour  was  elected 
President  of  the  Board. 

A  new  act  was  passed  May  6,  1878,  reappointing  for  an  indefinite  term  the 
seven  surviving  Commissioners,  making  an  appropriation  for  the  then  current  year, 
and  providing  that  the  work  “be  confined  to  fixing  such  meridian  and  other  lines 
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and  points  as  are  necessary  to  give  correct  bases  for  county,  town  and  other 
surveys,  so  that  they  may  be  of  permanent  value  in  the  future.”  Since  and 
including  1S79,  provision  for  the  current  expenses  of  the  survey  has  been  made  in 
the  Annual  Appropriation  Act  to  provide  for  the  regular  expenses  of  the  State 
Government.  The  character  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
a  sufficient  guaranty  of  fidelity  to  their  important  trust,  and  the  valuable  results 
already  attained,  as  recorded  in  the  successive  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature, 
have,  it  is  believed,  commended  the  work  to  the  general  favor  of  the  people  and 
their  representatives  in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  been  retained  as  Director  and  Mr.  Pratt  as  Clerk  since  their 
first  appointment.  Messrs.  O.  S.  \Y  ilson,  O.  H.  Bogardus  and  H.  Andrews,  Jr.,  are 
Assistants  in  charge  of  divisions  of  field  work. 

The  work  of  the  State  Survey  has  thus  far  been  confined  to  fixing  with 
great  precision  the  relative  positions  and  altitudes  of  about  five  hundred  points 
situated  in  the  counties  of  Yates,  Wayne,  Cayuga,  Oswego,  Onondaga,  Madison, 
Oneida,  Herkimer,  Fulton,  Montgomery,  Otsego,  Schoharie,  Schenectady,  Albany, 
Saratoga,  Rensselaer,  Columbia,  Greene  and  Delaware.  Reconnaissance  work  has 
also  been  carried  on  in  the  counties  of  Richmond,  Broome,  Tioga,  Chemung, 
Steuben,  Schuyler,  Tompkins,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Cortland  and  Chenango,  making  a 
total  of  thirty  of  the  sixty  counties  already  occupied  more  or  less  thoroughly 
by  the  State  Survey. 

The  points  located  are  either  commanding  hills  on  which  are  placed  enduring 
stone  monuments,  or  prominent  artificial  structures,  such  as  spires  and  towers. 
All  these  serve  as  landmarks  on  which  local  surveys  may  be  based ;  and  should 
any  of  these  at  any  time  be  removed,  the  exact  site  can  readily  be  ascertained 
by  the  survey  records  and  simple  observations  from  neighboring  stations.  The 
courses  and  distances  are  determined  by  the  system  of  triangulation  used  by  the 
United  States  Coast  Survey  and  the  Government  Surveys  of  Europe,  in  which 
the  highest  refinement  of  science  is  combined  with  the  best  engineering  skill  to 
render  the  work  absolutely  accurate.  The  full  result,  when  attained,  will  be  a 
reliable  Atlas  of  the  State.  In  the  mean  time,  the  survey  publishes  each  year  a 
report  and  maps  showing  with  precision  the  important  natural  and  artificial  features 
of  the  territory  already  occupied  by  the  survey,  thus  correcting,  as  fast  as  possible, 
the  inaccuracies  of  the  old  maps. 

Although  the  work  progresses  slowly  by  reason  of  the  small  amount  of 
money  annually  appropriated,  yet  important  additions  are  made  each  year  to  the 
new  State  map ;  which  is  being  constructed,  section  by  section,  as  the  work  is 
extended,  in  accordance  with  a  uniform  plan,  and  with  scientific  precision,  and  is 
destined  to  become  invaluable  to  all  intelligent  citizens  and  a  credit  to  the  State. 
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Method  of  Marking  Trigonometrical  Stations . 

The  ordinary  method  of  marking  State  Survey  stations  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  sketch.  The  underground  center-mark  is  a  glazed  earthen-ware  pot,  similar 
to  a  flower-pot.  It  bears  the  letters  N.  Y.  S.  S.  upon  its  base,  and  the  small 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  base  marks  the  precise  center  of  the  station.  The 
surface-mark  is  a  granite  monument  four  feet  long,  and  six  inches  square,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  This  monument  is  sunk  vertically  about 
three  and  one-half  feet.  The  bottom  of  the  stone  is  separated  from  the  pot  below 
by  about  three  inches  of  earth.  The  part  of  the  monument  remaining  above  the 


surface  of  the  ground  presents  the  form  of  a  cube  whose  side  is  six  inches  ;  this 

portion  of  the  monument  only  is  dressed  smooth.  The  letters  N.  Y.  and  S.  S.  are 
cut  upon  two  of  the  vertical  faces  of  the  stone,  and  the  number  of  the  station 
(one  hundred  and  forty-six  in  the  sketch)  is  placed  upon  one  of  the  remaining 

faces.  Diagonal  lines  are  cut  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  stone,  their  intersec¬ 
tion  being  in  the  vertical  of  the  center-mark  below.  It  is  to  the  level  top  of  the 
stone  that  the  height  of  the  station  is  referred.  The  granite  of  which  these  monu¬ 
ments  are  formed  is  of  a  variety  not  to  be  found  in  the  State,  and  its  peculiar 
appearance  readily  enables  the  station  to  be  identified.  As  an  additional  security, 
and  to  enable  any  displacement  of  the  monument  by  frost,  etc.,  to  be  ascertained, 

two  reference-pots  are  placed  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  from  the  station-center 

and  one  and  one-half  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  These  pots  are  like 
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the  one  below  the  monument,  but  bear  strongly- marked  arrows  upon  their  bases. 
The  arrows  point  toward  the  station-center.  The  angle  between  the  pots  is  approxi¬ 
mately  ninety  degrees,  and  when  convenient  they  are  placed  in  the  directions  of 
two  of  the  cardinal  points.  In  all  cases  the  magnetic  bearing  of  each  pot  is  taken, 
so  that  if  but  one  pot  should  be  found  the  station-center  could  be  recovered 
with  accuracy.  It  is  best,  however,  to  resort  to  measurement  from  both  pots. 

The  usual  method  of  marking,  here  described,  must  at  times  be  modified. 
When  rock  is  struck  near  the  surface  the  center-pot  is  replaced  by  a  copper 
bolt  ;  sometimes  both  reference-pots  are  also  replaced  by  copper  bolts.  It  may 
be  convenient  to  alter  the  distance  of  the  reference-pots  in  order  to  find  soil  enough 
to  allow  their  being  sunk.  Very  rarely  the  center-bolt  is  placed- at  the  surface 
of  the  rock  and  the  monument  is  placed  at  one  side,  where  a  sufficient  depth  of  soil 
may  be  found.  In  this  case  the  monument  serves  merely  as  a  witness-mark  to 
enable  the  center-bolt  to  be  recovered.  In  all  cases  careful  notes  are  made  of  the 
distances  and  directions,  and  a  sketch  is  also  made  showing  the  position  of  the 

station  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  country.  In  most  cases  measurements  and 
directions  are  taken  to  permanent  objects  in  the  vicinity,  such  as  farm  corners, 
houses,  large  boulders,  etc.  When  the  station  is  occupied  for  the  purpose  of 

measuring  the  angles  of  the  triangulation,  it  is  customary  for  the  observer  to  record 
the  angles  between  any  permanent  objects  like  house  corners,  gables  of  barns,  church 
spires,  etc.,  which  may  be  visible  within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  station.  By  the  aid 
of  these  angles,  without  recourse  to  measured  distances,  the  station  could  be  recov¬ 
ered  very  nearly,  should  the  monument  be  maliciously  removed,  and  by  digging  the 
underground  marks  could  be  found.  As  a  final  resort,  the  angles  of  the  triangula¬ 
tion  could  be  measured  from  neighboring  trigonometrical  stations,  and  the  station- 

center  thus  recovered,  even  if  all  the  marks  should  have  been  entirely  removed. 


The  Primary  Triangulation. 

The  first  step  in  the  execution  of  the  field-work  is  the  selection,  by  recon¬ 
naissance,  of  eminences,  each  commanding  a  wide  range  of  observation,  and  including 
at  least  two  other  such  eminences,  as  nearly  as  may  be  equi-distant  from  the  first, 
and  forming  with  it,  as  nearly  also  as  may  be,  an  equi-angular  triangle,  of  the 
greatest  possible  extent  for  observing  purposes,  generally  from  twenty  to  fifty  miles. 
The  wonderfully  diversified  topography  of  this  State,  like  some  of  the  neighboring 
States,  but  unlike  prairie  regions,  is  very  favorable  for  the  selection  of  large  areas 
of  observation  from  these  primary  stations,  rendering  comparatively  few  of  these 
necessary  to  cover  the  entire  State  ;  an  average  of  one  to  each  of  the  thirty 
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counties  thus  far  occupied  having  been  found  sufficient.  The  State  as  a  whole 
is  a  vast  triangle,  having  great  natural  valleys  and  water-courses  for  actual  or 
approximate  boundaries,  with  inconsiderable  exceptions  other  than  the  Pennsylvania 
line  westward  from  the  Delaware  river.  The  Mohawk  valley  and  the  depression 
occupied  by  the  greater  lakes  of  Central  New  York  and  the  Oswego  river  sub¬ 
divide  the  State  into  three  great  plateaus,  two  of  which  are  surmounted  by 
conspicuous  mountains  sending  water-courses  in  all  directions,  and  contributing 
largely,  under  the  ordinance  of  nature  itself,  to  render  New  York  what  it  was 
under  the  dominion  of  the  five  nations  —  the  seat  of  aboriginal  empire  —  and  what 
it  now  is,  the  Empire  State. 

In  entering  upon  the  field-work  of  the  State  Survey,  which  it  was  clearly 
foreseen  must  occupy  —  especially  with  the  small  annual  appropriation  that  a  scien¬ 
tific  enterprise  of  this  character  could  hope  to  secure  —  a  considerable  number  of 
years,  the  Commission  wisely  determined  to  begin  at  the  capital,  and  to  follow 
the  great  arteries  of  production  and  trade,  because  in  these  portions  of  the  State 
land  is  most  valuable,  and  most  liable  to  litigation  concerning  boundary  disputes; 
and  also  because  many  business  enterprises  to  which  both  capital  and  labor  look 
for  the  purpose  of  developing  still  further  the  resources  of  the  State,  require  for 
their  greatest  efficiency  and  success  precisely  the  kind  of  information  at  the  outset 
which  accurate  surveys  and  maps  alone  can  furnish,  but  which  cannot  be  fur¬ 
nished  by  private  enterprise  on  a  sufficiently  broad  scale  for  public  purposes  in 
general. 

As  already  intimated,  the  General  Government,  through  the  operations  of  the 
Coast  Survey,  had  furnished,  not  only  a  grand  suggestion,  but  an  actual  base  of 
operations,  or  rather  a  series  of  bases,  from  which  the  work  could  well  proceed, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  State.  The  first  base-line  used  extends  from  Mount 
Rafinesque,  in  Rensselaer  county,  five  miles  north-east  from  Troy,  to  the  Helder- 
berg  station  in  New  Scotland  township,  some  thirteen  miles  from  Albany.  This 
line  is  nearly  twenty-three  miles  in  length.  Both  of  these  terminal  stations  com¬ 
mand  Yellow  Pine  Coast  Survey  Station,  in  Schodack,  Rensselaer  county,  at  the 
third  angle  of  this  primary  United  States  triangle  south-eastward  from  the  base 
named ;  and  Galway  State  Survey  station,  in  Saratoga  county,  completing  the  first 
primary  triangle  north-westward.  The  stretches  from  Galway  are  to  Royal  Hill,  in 
Fulton  county,  and  to  East  Hill,  near  Cherry  Valley,  while  the  Helderberg  station 
commands  the  same  East  Hill  and  Utsayantho,  in  the  township  of  Stamford,  Dela¬ 
ware  county.  The  view  from  East  Hill  overlooks  Richfield  Springs,  and  Tassel  Hill 
in  the  south-east  part  of  Oneida  county;  also  Barto  Hill,  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer 
county,  this  being  the  third  station  westward  from  Galway  on  the  margin  of  the 
Adirondack  region.  Not  to  protract  this  narrative  in  detail,  we  will  merely  add  that 
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the  marginal  stations  of  the  great  belt  of  triangulation  thus  far  established  are,  on 
the  north  and  west,  Starr,  Florence,  Amboy,  Gilbertsville  (Gilbert’s  Mills),  Victory, 
Clyde,  Bristol,  Orange,  Swale,  Bly  and  W  arren  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Windsor  in 
New  V  ork.  On  the  south  and  east  of  the  belt,  westward  from  Tassel  Hill,  are 
Fenner,  Fabius,  Berry,  and  Windsor  already  named.  At  Victory  and  Clyde,  the 
State  Survey  connects  with  the  United  States  Lake  Survey;  while  its  lapping 
across  fifty  miles  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  is  a  desideratum  with  reference  to  its 
re-survey  now  progressing  toward  completion,  with  the  erection  of  durable  monuments 
and  milestones  thereon,  which  will  also  serve  as  land-marks  for  the  State  Survey. 

W  ithin  the  field  occupied  by  these  broad  triangles  —  some  of  which  include  parts 
of  seven  counties  —  secondary  and  tertiary  observations  and  measurements  are 
being  made  with  reference  to  a  multitude  of  permanent  objects,  which  as  accurately 
registered  in  the  copious  tables  of  the  Survey,  will  serve  the  local  purposes  for 
which  the  Survey  is  established.  The  enumeration  of  these,  with  their  respective 
localities  by  counties  and  townships,  relative  positions  by  latitude,  longitude,  etc., 
occupies  fifty  pages  of  the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Survey,  to  which,  with 
regard  to  the  mass  of  subsidiary  objects  and  stations,  reference  may  be  made.  As 
the  primary  stations  are  identical  with  bolder  features  of  topography,  and  so  corre¬ 
spond,  by  a  poetic  analogy,  with  the  classic  fastigia  rerum ,  a  tabular  list  of  them  is 
here  inserted  : 


Primary  Stations. 


Mon.  No. 

County. 

Township. 

Altitude. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Mt.  Rafinesque,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Rensselaer, 

Brunswick, 

42 

/ 

47 

// 

20 

O 

73 

t 

36 

// 

59 

Yellow  Pine,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Rensselaer, 

Schodack, 

42 

29 

27 

73 

40 

28 

Mt.  Merino,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Columbia, 

Greenport, 

42 

14 

03 

73 

49 

04 

Helderberg,  U.  S.  Coast  Survey, 

Albany, 

New  Scotland, 

1,823 

42 

37 

33 

74 

OO 

39 

Utsayantho, . 

27 

Delaware, 

Stamford, 

42 

23 

53 

74 

35 

20 

East  Hill,  ------ 

26 

Otsego, 

Cherry  Valley, 

2,300 

42 

46 

51 

74 

42 

II 

Galway,  ------- 

17 

Saratoga, 

Galway, 

43 

04 

04 

74 

02 

36 

Royal  Hill,  ------ 

22 

Fulton, 

Caroga, 

43 

05 

05 

74 

31 

04 

Barto, . - 

26 

Herkimer, 

Fairfield, 

1,652 

43 

07 

48 

74 

53 

26 

Florence, . 

132 

Oneida, 

Florence, 

42 

23 

13 

75 

39 

38 

Starr,  - . 

127 

Oneida, 

Steuben, 

1,793 

43 

20 

41 

75 

15 

OI 

Tassel  Hill,  - 

29 

Oneida, 

Marshall, 

1,948 

42 

56 

25 

75 

18 

57 

Fenner,  -  - . 

Madison, 

Fenner, 

1,862 

42 

57 

22 

75 

44 

37 

Amboy,  ------ 

141 

Oswego, 

Amboy, 

793 

43 

23 

13 

75 

55 

09 

Gilbertsville  (Gilbert’s  Mills),  - 

xoS 

Oswego, 

Schroeppel, 

521 

43 

is 

41 

76 

17 

51 

Howlett  Hill,  • 

109 

Onondaga, 

Marcellus, 

1,136 

43 

59 

51 

76 

17 

28 

Ripley, . 

106 

Onondaga, 

Spaffbrd, 

1 ,968 

42 

47 

23 

76 

14 

28 

Fabius, 

125 

Onondaga, 

Fabius, 

2,020 

42 

48 

40 

76 

OI 

17 

Niles,  ------- 

107 

Cayuga, 

Niles, 

1,623 

42 

47 

55 

76 

26 

05 

Victory,  U.  S.  Lake  Survey, 

Cayuga, 

Victory, 

568 

43 

13 

05 

76 

36 

24 

Clyde,  U.  S.  Lake  Survey,  ... 

Wayne, 

Galen, 

633 

43 

03 

03 

76 

5i 

51 

Milo,  ------- 

11S 

Yates, 

Milo, 

1,343 

42 

35 

15 

77 

OI 

49 

Bristol,  ------- 

424 

Ontario, 

Bristol, 

Orange,  ------ 

226 

Schuyler, 

Orange, 

Newfield,  ------- 

40S 

Tompkins, 

Newfield, 

Virgil,  -  . 

402 

Cortland, 

Virgil, 

Stations  at  which  obser- 

Berry,  ------- 

3Si 

Chenango, 

Macdonough, 

[-  vations  are  now  (1882) 

Windsor,  ------ 

333 

Broome, 

Windsor, 

being  made. 

Warren,  -  - . 

395 

Bradford,  Pa., 

Warren, 

Bly, . 

39i 

Tioga,  Pa., 

Jackson, 

Swale,  ------- 

429 

Steuben, 

Canisteo, 

> 
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Work  of  the  Survey. 

A  very  important  branch  of  the  work  of  the  Survey  has  reference  to  the 
accurate  determination  of  bulk-head  lines  along  the  shores  of  the  Hudson  river 
and  Staten  Island. 

Every  year  the  State  is  making  valuable  grants  of  land  under  these  navigable 
waters.  In  the  absence  of  reliable  maps  or  of  fixed  reference-points  on  the  shores, 
it  has  often  happened  that  these  grants  have  extended  so  far  as  to  interfere  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  proper  channels  of  navigation.  A  recent  statute  author¬ 
izes  the  establishment  of  a  “  bulk-head  line  ”  beyond  which  no  wharves  or  other 
obstructions  should  project  into  the  Hudson  river  or  the  waters  adjacent  to 
Staten  Island.  This  line,  being  an  imaginary  one,  must  be  fixed  and  described 
by  reference  to  enduring  and  easily-found  points  established  on  land. 

In  co-operation  with  the  United  States  engineers,  the  State  Survey  has  under¬ 
taken  to  erect  on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  river  and  around  Staten  Island  a 
chain  of  monuments  at  short  intervals,  to  which  may  be  referred  the  bulk-head 
line  and  all  grants  of  land  under  water.  These  monuments  are  connected  by 
triangulation  with  each  other  and  with  stations  on  the  neighboring  hills.  This 
work  is  already  completed  from  Troy  to  Hudson,  and  eighteen  monuments  have 
been  placed  along  the  west  shore  of  Staten  Island. 


The  following  table  gives  some  idea  of  the  kind  and  amount  of  general  field¬ 
work  done  during  four  years : 


Principal  Kinds  of  Work. 

1878. 

1879. 

l88o. 

1881. 

Total. 

Observing  towers,  30  to  60  feet  high,  erected . 

Tripod  signals  erected  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

Stations  occupied  ------ . 

Number  of  points  located  --------- 

Number  of  horizontal  angles  measured  -------- 

Number  of  horizontal  observations  -  -------- 

Number  of  vertical  observations . 

Number  of  altitudes  determined  -  - . 

i 

7 

28 

10 

45 

194 

9,816 

526 

64 

66 

137 

535 

7043 

527 

21 

69 

35 

187 

324 

io,739 

811 

23 

5 

24 

24 

78 

106 

5,073 

1,256 

21 

12 

185 

185 

447 

1,209 

32,771 

3,120 

65 

The  maps  or  charts  thus  far  issued  by  the  State  Survey,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  reports  to  the  Legislature,  are  five  in  number,  described  as  follows : 

Map  No.  i.  —  Eastern  New  York,  primary  triangulation,  scale  one-three-hundred- 
thousandth. 

Map  No.  2.  —  Central  New  York,  primary  triangulation,  scale  one-three-hundred- 
thousandth. 

Map  No.  3.  —  Hudson  River:  Troy  to  Albany,  secondary  triangulation,  scale 
one-forty-thousandth. 
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Map  Xo.  4.  Hudson  River:  Albany  to  New  Baltimore,  secondary  triangula¬ 
tion,  scale  one-forty-thousandth. 

Map  Xo.  5.  New  Baltimore  to  Hudson,  secondary  triangulation,  scale  one- 
forty-thousandth. 

Among  the  results  of  the  State  Survey  showing  the  inaccuracy  of  former 
maps  and  measurements,  the  following  are  given  as  samples  : 

The  first  accurate  measurement  across  the  State  from  the  extreme  western 
boundary,  south  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  Massachusetts  line  in  the  township  of 
Canaan,  Columbia  county,  was  accomplished  by  connecting  the  United  States  Lake 
Survey  work  with  that  of  the  United  States  Coast  Survey  on  the  eastern  border. 
The  distance  between  the  localities  named  is  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
and  forty-six  one-hundredths  miles ;  the  old  measurements  make  it  three  hundred 
and  twenty-eight  and  sixty-eight  one-hundredths  miles,  an  error  of  nearly  two  and 
one-quarter  miles.  The  corresponding  error  as  to  the  area  of  the  State  is  from 
three  hundred  to  four  hundred  square  miles. 

Proportionally  far  greater  errors  occur  in  the  positions  of  neighboring  villages 
in  thickly-settled  portions  of  the  State.  F'or  example,  on  French’s  Map  of  the 
State  and  in  the  Herkimer  County  Atlas,  the  distance  from  Herkimer  to  Little 
Falls  is  given  as  seven  and  two-tenths  miles.  The  true  distance  is  six  and 
seven-tenths  miles,  half  a  mile  less. 


The  following  table  shows  the  errors  of  the  most  recent  map  of  Schoharie 
county  at  the  time  when  the  State  Survey  determined  the  true  locations  : 

Errors  in  Distances  on  Map. 


Names  of  Places. 

True  dis¬ 
tance  in 
miles. 

Distance  by 
map  in 
miles. 

Errors  of  map 
in  feet. 

Cobleskill  to  Richmondville,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

5.08 

5 

32 

+  1,300 

Middleburgh  to  Schoharie,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

4.26 

4 

64 

+  2,000 

Babcock  Hill  to  Middleburgh,  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

3-97 

3 

73 

— 1,000 

Sloansville  to  Carlisle,  ------------- 

5-33 

5 

79 

—  200 

Sears’  Hill  to  Chapman  Hill,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

4.29 

4 

66 

+  2,000 

Oak  Ridge  to  Sloansville,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

2.38 

2 

43 

+  300 

Carlisle  to  Cobleskill,  -  -  -  --  --  --  --  -- 

5.80 

5 

82 

+  100 

Stirling  to  East  Hill,- 

7-77 

7 

45 

—1,700 

Argosville  to  Richmondville,  -  . -  -  -  - 

11.48 

12 

04 

+  3,000 

Summit  to  Richmondville,  -  -  -  -  ■  - 

2.85 

3 

II 

+  1,400 

Summit  to  Cobleskill,  -  --  --  --  --  --  -- 

7.62 

8 

34 

+  3,800 

Middleburgh  to  Summit,  -  --  --  --  --  --  - 

12.57 

13 

17 

+  3,200 

Errors  in  Positions  of  Places  on  County  Map. 


East  Hill  is  represented  too  far  east,  -  2,000  feet. 

Richmondville  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  4,200 
Summit  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  -  -  5,900  “ 

Cobleskill  is  represented  too  far  west,  -  -  2,300 

Stirling  is  represented  too  far  south-east,  -  -  1,000 

Argosville  is  represented  too  far  south,  -  -  1,400  “ 

Carlisle  is  represented  too  far  south,  -  1,500  “ 

Sloansville  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  -  1,000 


Oak  Ridge  is  represented  too  far  south,  -  -  800  feet, 

Schoharie  is  represented  too  far  west,  -  -  2,600  “ 

Babcock  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  -  -  3,400  “ 

Middleburgh  is  represented  too  far  south,  -  3,400  “ 

Barrett  is  represented  too  far  west,  ...  2,800  “ 

Sears  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  -  -  2,400  “ 

Esperance  is  represented  too  far  south-west,  -  3,300  “ 

Chapman’s  is  represented  too  far  east,  -  -  1,400  “ 


50 
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The  connection  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Lake  Surveys  has  furnished  the 
requisite  means  for  proving  the  accuracy  of  the  State  Survey  work.  A  line  about 
thirteen  and  one-half  miles  long  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  was  measured  by 
two  independent  chains  of  triangles  ;  one  brought  westward  eighty-eight  miles  from 
the  Coast  Survey  base  on  the  Hudson  river ;  the  other  chain  of  triangles  brought 
eastward  from  the  Lake  Survey  base  on  Lake  Ontario,  about  sixty-six  miles. 
These  two  independent  measurements  of  a  line  about  thirteen  and  a  half  miles  long 
differed  only  twelve  and  one-thircl  inches,  and  the  direction  or  course  of  the  line, 
as  determined  from  the  Hudson  river  base,  differed  from  the  course  brought 
through  from  the  Lake  Survey  only  one  and  one-half  seconds.  The  result  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  average  error  of  the  secondary  measurements  of  the  State  Survey 
does  not  probably  exceed  an  inch  to  the  mile.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
average  errors  in  the  land  surveys  of  the  State,  made  with  the  chain,  are  from 
sixty  to  a  hundred  feet  to  the  mile,  the  precise  quality  of  the  work  will  be 
better  understood. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  State  there  are  so  many  days  in  summer  when 
dense  haze  renders  it  impossible  to  observe  long  lines,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  utilize  to  the  fullest  extent  all  of  the  time  when  the  pureness  of 
the  atmosphere  makes  observations  practicable. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Wilson  has  made  a  series  of  experiments  to  determine  whether 
it  is  practicable  to  observe  the  principal  lines  of  triangulation  in  the  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day,  by  the  use  of  a  simple  cheaply  illuminated  signal.  The  pre¬ 
liminary  results  were  so  satisfactory  that  an  effort  is  being  made  to  carry  on  the 
observations  both  by  day  and  by  night.  The  observations  will  be  carefully  analyzed, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  work  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by  this  use  of  night 
observations. 

In  addition  to  the  geographical  information  obtained,  the  height  of  many  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  Central  New  York  has  been  found;  including  Tenner  Hill,  one  of 
the  highest  points  in  Madison  county;  Ripley  Hill,  the  highest  in  Onondaga 
county;  Niles  Hill,  in  Cayuga;  and  Milo  Hill,  in  Yates.  These  culminating 
points  in  this  part  of  the  State  are  almost  entitled  to  be  called  mountains,  for 
they  rise  about  one  thousand  feet  above  the  neighboring  valleys,  and  reach  eleva¬ 
tions  of  from  one  thousand  six  hundred  to  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 

How  greatly  many  of  the  results  as  to  altitudes  differ  from  former  estimates 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  highest  elevation  in  Montgomery  county,  near 
Oak  Ridge,  stated  in  the  Gazetteer  of  New  York  to  be  seven  hundred  feet,  is 
really  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six  feet  above  the  sea  level. 
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The  highest  point  immediately  overlooking  the  Mohawk  valley  is  found  to  be 
East  Hill,  Otsego  county,  between  Sharon  Springs  and  Cherry  Valley,  with  an 
altitude  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet. 

The  highest  point  of  the  Helderbergs  in  Albany  county  is  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  twenty-three  feet.  Babcock  Hill,  a  much  frequented  elevation  near 
Schoharie,  is  two  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen  feet  hieh. 

o 

Pompey  Hill  was  long  thought  to  be  the  highest  elevation  in  Onondaga 
county;  then  Ripley  Hill  was  found  to  be  two  hundred  feet  higher;  though  it 
is  now  found  to  be  inferior  to  Fabius  by  fifty-two  feet. 

Saxon  Hill,  in  Newfield,  Tompkins  county,  one  of  the  primary  stations  occupied, 
commands  a  view  nearly  across  the  State  from  north  to  south.  Northward  the 
horizon  is  bounded  by  the  high  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  on  the  south  by 

peaks  of  Pennsylvania.  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  lake  lie  in  a  neighboring  valley,  one 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  below. 

Few  people  realize  that  in  the  central  part  of  our  State,  represented  on  all 
the  existing  general  maps  as  level  regions,  are  mountains  from  which  the  horizon, 
here  and  there  sixty  miles  distant,  embraces  an  area  of  not  less  than  five  thou¬ 
sand  square  miles.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  these  broad  and  impressive 

landscapes  are  so  little  known  to  even  our  more  intelligent  classes  of  people. 
In  Germany  every  child  is  taught  the  physical  features  of  his  native  country,  but 
in  New  York  neither  the  young  nor  those  older  generally  know  much  of  the 

aspects  of  counties  which  they  have  not  personally  visited. 

With  regard  to  the  topographical  features  of  Oneida  and  Onondaga  counties, 
the  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  they  are  occupied  by  low-rolling  hills  and 
plains.  The  information  that  within  less  than  a  score  of  miles  of  Utica  and 
Syracuse,  there  are  altitudes  of  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  is  often  a  matter 
of  surprise  and  almost  incredulity. 

A  deep  impression  has  been  made  upon  those  directly  engaged  in  the  work 

of  the  Survey,  by  the  unexpected  grandeur,  beauty  and  variety  of  the  landscapes 
covered  by  the  triangulation.  Popular  ideas  of  the  aspects  of  the  State  have 
been  proved  vague  and  incorrect,  and  the  Survey  has  furnished  the  attractive 
novelty  of  exploring  an  unknown  region.  Colorado  is  not  a  greater  surprise  to 
New  Yorkers  traveling  there,  than  will  be  the  structure  of  their  own  native  State 
when  it  becomes  as  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  In  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  features  lie  untrodden  tracts  of  knowledge,  which 
are  yet  to  awaken  deep  interest.  The  configuration  of  a  part  of  Central  New 
York  is  as  unique  and  as  unknown  to  science  as  that  of  any  part  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  Even  the  surface  features  and  elevations  of  the  moon  are  said,  on 
high  authority,  to  be  better  known  and  mapped  than  those  of  the  Empire  State. 
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It  is  a  fortunate  coincidence  that  the  re-survey  of  the  southern  and  western 

boundary  lines  of  the  State,  under  the  direction  of  the  Regents  of  the  University, 

has  been  in  progress  simultaneously  with  the  work  of  the  State  Survey ;  and  that, 
the  field  of  operations  of  the  latter  having  been  extended  to  that  of  the  former, 
these  two  important  enterprises  are  now  co-operating,  and  effectually  aiding  one 
another. 

The  law  creating  the  State  Board  of  Health,  passed  May  1 8,  1880,  made  the 

Director  of  the  State  Survey  a  member  of  that  Board ;  and  since  its  organization 

Mr.  Gardiner  has  served  as  the  Engineer  of  the  Board  and  Chairman  of  the 
important  Committee  on  Drainage,  Sewerage  and  Topography.  In  this  capacity 
he  has  made  an  extended  examination  of  the  systems  of  sewerage  in  Europe  and 
America,  and  reported  to  the  Board  plans  which  they  have  since  adopted  for  the 
removal  of  sewage  from  cities,  villages  and  isolated  dwellings  in  this  State. 


Niagara  Falls. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  without  some  notice  of  the  important  special 
duty  assigned  to  and  discharged  by  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey,  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  international  reservation  of  lands  adjacent  to  Niagara 
Falls  for  public  uses. 

Governor  Lucius  Robinson,  in  his  annual  message,  January  9,  1879,  made  the 
following  statement  and  recommendation  : 

“The  civil  jurisdiction  over  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  as  well  as  the  shores  and 
waters  of  the  Niagara  river,  is  divided  between  this  State  and  the  Province  of 
Ontario,  in  Canada.  But,  in  one  sense,  the  sublime  exhibition  of  natural  power 
there  witnessed  is  the  property  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  visited  by  tourists  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  incumbent  upon  both  govern¬ 
ments  to  protect  such  travelers  from  improper  annoyance  on  either  side.  It  is, 
however,  well  known,  and  a  matter  of  universal  complaint,  that  the  most  favorable 
points  of  observation  around  the  Falls  are  appropriated  for  purposes  of  private  profit, 
while  the  shores  swarm  with  sharpers,  hucksters  and  peddlers,  who  perpetually  harass 
all  visitors.  In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  in  a  casual  meeting  and  conversation 
with  Lord  Dufferin,  then  Governor-General  of  Canada,  he  suggested  the  propriety 
of  some  steps  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the  Province  of  Ontario 
to  remedy  these  abuses,  which  he  had  seen  and  deeply  regretted.  His  proposition 
was  that  a  sort  of  international  park  should  be  established,  inclosing  a  suitable 
space  on  each  side  of  the  river,  from  which  all  the  annoyances  and  vexations 
referred  to  should  be  excluded.  Contemplating  no  attempt  at  landscape  ornamenting, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  adding  any  thing  to  the  natural  attractions  of  the  Falls,  he 
thought  that  each  government  might  obtain  control  of  a  sufficient  area  to  be  kept 
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sacred  to  the  free  use  of  those  who,  coming  there  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
desire  to  view  the  grand  scenery  without  molestation.  He  believed  that  all  this 
could  be  accomplished  at  small  expense,  each  government,  of  course,  retaining  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  own  portion  of  such  park,  but  with  a  mutual  understanding  as  to 
the  general  regulations  to  be  enforced  on  either  side.  Subsequently  the  Governor- 
General  called  the  attention  of  the  government  of  Ontario  to  the  same  matter, 
and  recommended  co-operation  with  the  State  of  New  York  in  accomplishing  the 
purpose  in  view.  The  proper  course,  if  such  a  plan  were  deemed  advisable,  would 
undoubtedly  be  the  appointment  of  commissions  by  both  governments,  to  confer 
together  as  to  its  details.  Should  such  a  commission  be  appointed  by  the  author¬ 
ities  of  Ontario,  I  recommend  that  you  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  similar 
one  to  consider  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  persons  abstain 
from  visiting  the  Falls  in  consequence  of  the  annoyances  referred  to,  nor  can  there 
be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the  removal  of  these  objections  would  largely  increase 
the  number  of  visitors  annually.” 

In  furtherance  of  the  foregoing  recommendation,  the  Legislature,  by  a  con¬ 
current  resolution,  passed  May  19,  1879,  directed  the  Commissioners  of  the  State 
Survey  to  inquire,  consider  and  report  what,  if  any,  measures  it  may  be  expe¬ 
dient  for  the  State  to  adopt  in  carrying  out  the  suggestions  contained  in  the 
Annual  Message  of  the  Governor,  with  respect  to  Niagara  Falls  ;  and  the  Com¬ 
missioners  were  also  authorized,  in  behalf  of  the  State,  to  confer  with  any  com¬ 
mission  or  other  authorized  body,  person  or  persons,  representing  the  Dominion 
of  Canada,  or  the  Province  of  Ontario,  making  a  similar  inquiry,  or  contemplating 
measures  for  a  similar  purpose. 

Under  this  resolution  it  became  the  duty  of  the  Commissioners  to  ascertain 
how  far  the  private  holding  of  land  about  Niagara  Falls  has  worked  to  public 
disadvantage  through  defacements  of  the  scenery  ;  to  determine  the  character  of 
such  defacements  ;  to  estimate  the  tendency  to  greater  injury  ;  and  lastly,  to  con¬ 
sider  whether  the  proposed  action  by  the  State  is  necessary  to  arrest  the  process 
of  destruction  and  restore  to  the  scenery  its  original  character. 

In  pursuance  of  these  objects,  the  Commissioners  instructed  Director  Gardiner 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  premises  and  to  prepare  for  their  consideration 
such  a  project  as  was  had  in  view  in  the  resolution  of  the  Legislature,  and  they 
associated  with  him  Mr.  Frederick  Law  Olmsted. 

In  his  subsequent  report  to  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Gardiner  narrated  the 
facts  ascertained,  and  suggested  a  plan  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  his  report : 

Although  sharing  the  pride  which  every  appreciative  citizen  feels  in  the  great 
Cataract,  better  known  to  Europeans  than  any  other  one  thing  in  America,  and 
feeling  that  the  preservation  of  its  natural  environment  is  a  matter  of  personal 
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interest  to  every  New  Yorker,  yet  it  was  not  obvious  in  advance  that  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  assume  control  of  the  lands 

about  the  Falls.  It  was,  therefore,  with  an  unprejudiced  mind  that  the  facts 
were  sought  and  used  in  reaching  a  conclusion. 

Four  principal  elements  combine  to  make  Niagara  what  it  is :  the  Rapids  ; 
the  picturesque  islands  around  which  they  rush;  the  Falls  themselves;  and  the 
deep  chasm  below.  A  mile  above  the  Falls,  the  river  is  broad,  calm  and  placid 
as  a  lake.  At  the  upper  end  of  Goat  Island,  the  smooth  surface  breaks  suddenly 
into  furious  rapids,  whose  wild,  white-crested  waves,  hurrying  with  ceaseless  roar  to 

the  inevitable  brink,  are  almost  as  impressive  as  the  Falls  themselves.  If  it  were 

possible  to  have  the  original  scenery,  detached  from  the  Falls,  Niagara  would  still 
be  a  place  of  singular  fascination  ;  possibly  to  some,  upon  whom  the  Falls  have 
a  terrifying  effect,  even  more  so  than  is  the  Cataract  itself. 

A  marvelous  feature  in  the  scenery  above  the  Falls  has  been  thus  described 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyle : 

“  When  we  stand  at  any  point  near  the  edge  of  the  Falls,  and  look  up  the 

course  of  the  stream,  the  foaming  waters  of  the  Rapids  constitute  the  sky  line. 
No  indication  of  land  is  visible  —  nothing  to  express  the  fact  that  we  are  looking 
at  a  river.  The  crests  of  the  breakers,  the  leaping  and  the  rushing  of  the  waters, 
are  still  seen  against  the  clouds,  as  they  are  seen  in  the  ocean,  when  the  ship 

from  which  we  look  is  in  the  trough  of  the  sea.  It  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
effect  on  the  imagination.  It  is  as  if  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  being 
broken  up,  and  that  a  new  deluge  were  coming  on  the  world.  The  impression 
is  rather  increased  than  diminished  by  the  perspective  of  the  low  wooded  banks 
on  either  shore,  running  down  to  a  vanishing  point  and  seeming  to  be  lost  in 

the  advancing  waters.  An  apparently  shoreless  sea  tumbling  toward  one  is  a  very 
grand  and  a  very  awful  sight.  Forgetting,  then,  what  one  knows,  and  giving 
one’s  self  to  what  one  only  sees,  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  thing  in  nature 

more  majestic  than  the  view  of  the  Rapids  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara.” 

In  the  midst  of  this  scene  of  turmoil  and  irresistible  rush  of  water  stands  Goat 
Island,  with  fifteen  smaller  islands  and  islets  about  it.  Goat  Island  is  more  than 
half  a  mile  long  by  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  The  surrounding  islets  vary  from  four 
hundred  feet  to  ten  feet  in  diameter.  On  all  of  these,  except  Bath  Island,  the  hand 
of  man  has  spared  the  primeval  forest.  Picturesque  clusters  of  evergreens,  rising  out 
of  dashing  waters,  the  rich,  overhanging  foliage  of  the  high  banks  of  Goat  Island 
and  deep  seclusion  of  its  woods,  give  to  this  spot  a  charm  not  shared  by  any  other 
about  Niagara.  The  views  of  the  American  and  Horseshoe  Falls,  seen  from  the 
west  end  of  the  island,  are  far  more  impressive,  sink  deeper  into  the  mind  than  an)’ 
others,  because  only  here  the  visitor  finds  himself  surrounded  by  the  influences  of 


nature. 
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The  eminent  English  botanist,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  has  said  that  he  found  upon 
Goat  Island  a  greater  variety  of  vegetation  within  a  given  space  than  anywhere  in 
Europe,  or  east  of  the  Sierras,  in  America  ;  and  the  first  of  American  botanists,  Dr. 
Asa  Gray,  has  repeated  the  statement.  Another  English  naturalist  and  author,  in  a 
work  treating  more  especially  of  the  scenery  of  the  Alps  and  of  what  are  designated 
“  nature’s  gardens  ”  among  them,  says  : 

“  The  noblest  of  nature’s  gardens  that  I  have  yet  seen  is  that  of  the  surround¬ 
ings  and  neighborhood  of  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  Grand  as  are  the  colossal  Falls,  the 
Rapids  and  the  course  of  the  river  for  a  considerable  distance  above  and  below  possess 
more  interest  and  beauty.  *  *  *  *  Undisturbed  in  their  peaceful 

shadiness,  garlanded  with  wild  vines  and  flowers,  the  islands  above  the  Falls  stand 
safe  in  the  midst  of  all  this  fierce  commotion  of  waters,  as  if  the  spirit  of  beauty 
had  in  mercy  exempted  them  from  decay.  Several  islets  are  so  small  that  it  is 
remarkable  how  they  support  vegetation.  *  *  “  Most  fortunate  it 

is  that  these  beautifully  verdant  islands  occur  just  above  the  Falls,  adding  immeas¬ 
urably  to  the  effect  of  the  scene.” 

A  traverse  of  the  Appalachian  chain  almost  from  end  to  end,  and  a  tour  on 
horseback  “in  search  of  the  picturesque,”  embracing  over  four  thousand  miles  of 
the  most  promising  parts  of  the  continent,  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  with¬ 
out  finding  elsewhere  the  same  quality  of  forest  beauty  which  was  once  abundant 
about  the  Falls.  Nowhere  were  found  such  effects  of  foliage  as  were  those  once 
to  be  seen  in  the  drapery  hanging  down  the  wall  of  rock  on  the  American  shore 
below  the  Fall,  or  with  that  still  to  be  seen  in  a  favorable  season,  and  under 
favorable  lights,  on  the  Canadian  steeps  and  crags  between  the  Falls  and  the 
ferry. 

All  these  distinctive  qualities  —  the  great  variety  of  the  indigenous  perennials 
and  annuals,  the  rare  beauty  of  the  old  woods,  and  the  exceeding  loveliness  of 
the  rock  foliage  —  seem  to  be  a  direct  effect  of  the  Falls,  and  as  much  a  part 
of  its  majesty  as  the  mist-cloud  and  the  rainbow. 

They  are  all  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  at  two  periods  of  the 
year  when  the  northern  American  forest  elsewhere  is  liable  to  suffer  actual  con¬ 
stitutional  depressions,  that  of  Niagara  is  insured  against  like  ills,  and  thus  retains 
youthful  luxuriance  to  an  unusual  age. 

First,  the  masses  of  ice,  which  every  winter  are  piled  to  a  great  height  below 
the  Falls,  and  the  great  rushing  body  of  ice-cold  water  coming  from  the  northern 
lakes  in  the  spring,  prevent  at  Niagara  the  hardship  under  which  trees  elsewhere 
often  suffer  through  sudden  checks  to  premature  growth ;  and,  second,  when  droughts 
elsewhere  occur,  as  they  do,  every  few  years,  of  such  severity  that  trees  in  full 
foliage  droop  and  dwindle,  and  even  sometimes  cast  their  leaves,  the  atmosphere 
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at  Niagara  is  more  or  less  moistened  by  the  constantly  evaporating  spray  of  the 
Falls,  and  in  certain  situations  frequently  bathed  by  drifting  clouds  of  mist. 

Something  of  the  beauty  of  the  hanging  foliage  below  the  Falls  is  also  proba¬ 
bly  due  to  the  fact,  that  the  effect  of  the  frozen  spray  upon  it  is  equivalent  to 

the  horticultural  process  of  “shortening  in;”  compelling  a  denser  and  closer  growth 

than  is,  under  other  circumstances,  natural. 

Half-way  between  Goat  Island  and  the  American  side  of  the  river  is  Bath 
Island,  whose  position  in  the  middle  of  these  Rapids  must  have  made  it  a  fasci¬ 
nating  place  in  early  days.  But  in  an  evil  hour  it  entered  into  some  man’s  mind 
to  start  a  paper-mill  there  —  small  at  first,  but  extending  year  by  year,  till,  in 

place  of  graceful  woods,  the  ground  is  covered  with  unsightly  sheds  and  buildings, 
and  the  Rapids  above  are  disfigured  with  wing-dams  and  ice-barriers ;  the  whole 
group  forming  a  shocking  contrast  to  the  natural  scenery. 

This  paper-mill  is,  however,  only  one  among  the  many  abominations  which 
mar  the  beauty  of  the  American  Rapids.  Their  eastern  bank  was  once  rich  in 

verdure  and  overhung  with  stately  trees.  In  place  of  the  pebbly  shore,  the 
graceful  ferns  and  trailing  vines  of  former  days,  one  now  sees  a  blank  stone  wall 
with  sewer-like  openings  through  which  tail-races  discharge  ;  some  timber  crib-work 
bearing  in  capitals  a  foot  high  the  inscription,  “Parker’s  Hair  Balsam;”  then 
farther  up  stream,  more  walls  and  wing-dams.  Overlooking  this  disfigured  river 
brink  stands  an  unsightly  rank  of  buildings  in  all  stages  of  preservation  and  decay ; 
small  “  hotels,”  mills,  carpenter  shops,  stables,  “  bazaars,”  ice-houses,  laundries  with 
clothes  hanging  out  to  dry,  bath-houses,  large,  glaring,  white  hotels,  and  an 
indescribable  assortment  of  miscellaneous  rookeries,  fences  and  patent  medicine  signs, 
which  add  an  element  of  ruin  and  confusion  to  the  impression  of  solid  ugliness 

given  by  the  better  class  of  buildings.  And  all  this  is  the  background  to  one  of 

the  grandest  spectacles  in  the  world,  the  Rapids  of  a  mighty  torrent  writhing  and 

foaming  in  the  fury  of  its  downward  rush.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  visitors,  when 
the  first  feeling  of  curiosity  is  satisfied,  hasten  away? 

The  Falls  themselves  man  cannot  touch  ;  but  he  is  fast  destroying  their 
beautiful  frame  of  foliage,  and  throwing  around  them  an  artificial  setting  of  manufac¬ 
tories  and  bazaars  that  rouse  in  the  intelligent  visitor  deep  feelings  of  regret  and 
even  of  resentment. 

The  chasm  below  the  Cataract  largely  depends,  for  its  impressiveness,  upon 
the  wooded  character  of  the  debris-slopes  and  the  maintaining  of  a  fringe  of 

verdure  along  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice.  Here,  too,  those  elements  which 
are  essential  to  the  perfection  of  the  landscape  are  rapidly  disappearing.  Two 
mills  and  a  brewery,  all  built  within  a  short  time,  near  the  bank  about  half  a 
mile  below  the  Falls,  warn  us  of  what  is  coming. 
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From  this  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  surroundings  of  Niagara,  it 
will  be  seen  that  little  remains  of  their  original  beauty,  except  on  Goat  Island, 
where  the  primitive  forest  still  stands  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Father  Hennepin’s 
first  visit  to  the  great  Cataract  in  1679.  The  island  has  been  carefully  preserved 
from  “  improvement  ”  by  the  owners  (the  Porter  family),  but  it  will  probably  soon 
pass  from  their  hands,  owing  to  a  partition  suit  now  in  progress.  Schemes  already 
proposed  contemplate  the  destruction  of  this  last  piece  of  native  forest. 

It  is  almost  certain  that  within  a  short  time,  unless  the  State  buys  Goat 

Island,  it  will  be  sold  to  some  one  who,  in  order  to  secure  from  his  investment 

a  good  return,  will  make  it  a  place  of  amusement  or  of  manufacturing.  No  power 
but  that  of  the  State  can  save  this  delightful  spot  from  the  fate  which  has 

overtaken  all  other  pieces  of  forest  around  the  Falls. 

It  remains,  then,  to  consider  what  could  be  done,  by  State  intervention,  to 
restore  to  the  river  shores  something-  of  their  original  character. 

A  hundred  years  ago  the  land  along  the  Niagara  river  belonged  to  the  State. 

Every  one  realizes  that  it  should  never  have  been  sold  ;  but  all  the  islands  and 

a  belt  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and'  five  miles  long  should  have  been 

kept  for  public  use.  The  error  made  by  the  State  in  parting  with  this  territory 
will  never  be  fully  repaired.  Much  of  the  harm  done  is  irretrievable,  but  much 

can  even  yet  be  accomplished  at  a  reasonable  expense  to  restore  the  lost  attractions. 

Goat  Island,  preserved  hitherto  by  the  kindly  care  of  the  Porters,  may  still  be 
rescued  from  becoming  either  a  mill-site  or  a  circus ;  the  structures  may  be  swept 
from  Bath  Island  and  the  Rapids,  and  the  spot  restored,  by  planting,  to  its  former 
beauty;  on  the  main  shore,  by  the  removal  of  seven  good  buildings  and  ten  of 
little  value,  the  river  front  of  Niagara  Village  may  be  cleared  from  Port  Day  to 
the  upper  suspension  bridge,  giving  a  belt  of  public  land  a  mile  long  and  widening 
from  one  hundred  feet  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids  to  eight  hundred  feet  broad  at 
the  Falls,  where  most  room  is  needed  for  visitors. 

By  planting  this  strip  of  land  with  trees,  the  whole  village  may  be  shut  out 
from  view — “planted  out”  —  and  the  unsightly  walls,  the  sewer  mouths  and  wing- 
dams  replaced  by  natural  banks  like  those  of  Goat  Island. 

To  realize  the  total  change  that  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan  would  make  in 
the  aspects  of  Niagara,  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  scene  may  compare 
the  accompanying  photographs  of  the  village  shore  with  the  picture  of  the  same 
ground  as  it  will  appear  when  restored,  according  to  the  plan  proposed. 

We  recommend  that  the  State  acquire  title  to  the  debris-slopes  under  the 
cliff  from  the  American  Falls  to  the  railroad  suspension  bridge  for  the  purpose 
of  preserving  and  restoring  the  woods  that  border  this  part  of  the  river.  As  the 
land  is  worthless  for  building,  it  can  doubtless  be  obtained  for  little  or  nothing. 
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We  also  recommend  that  the  right  be  secured  to  plant  and  maintain  a  narrow 
belt  of  trees  with  a  walk  at  least  a  mile  in  length  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff 
below  the  suspension  bridge.  This  planted  belt  need  not  be  over  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  broad.  Its  trees  will  clothe  the  barren  nakedness  of  the  cliff  edge  and 
partially  screen  out  mills  and  unsightly  structures  from  the  river  views,  and  at  the 
same  time  afford  shade  to  visitors  enjoying  the  profound  impressions  of  this  part 
of  the  chasm.  The  State  need  not  buy  the  land,  but  only  secure  a  right  to  plant 
and  preserve. 

While  the  great  trees  of  Goat  Island  have  stood  fast  through  the  centuries 
since  Hennepin’s  visit  in  1679,  the  Tails  themselves  have  greatly  changed,  receding 
as  the  rocks  are  worn  away  by  the  water.  Exactly  where  the  Falls  were  two 
hundred  years  ago  we  do  not  know.  The  Horseshoe  Falls  have  receded,  in  places, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  during  thirty-three  years,  and  a  large  island  has  dis¬ 
appeared  which  formerly  existed  in  the  midst  of  the  Canadian  Rapids.  These 
remarkable  physical  changes  are  of  deep  interest,  and  their  progress  should  be 
watched  and  recorded  with  great  care.  The  conclusions  to  be  attained  by  accurate 
geological  study  of  the  region  open  almost  limitless  views  into  far-reaching  vistas 
of  the  continent’s  physical  history. 

Whether,  then,  we  consider  Niagara  in  the  light  of  its  glorious  scenery,  swaying 
the  imagination  of  the  world  and  drawing  to  its  shrine  more  visitors  than  any 
other  of  nature’s  works,  or  whether  we  regard  its  associations  with  American  his¬ 
tory  and  the  deep  lessons  that  it  can  teach  of  earth’s  changes  through  working  of 
great  natural  forces;  in  either  view  it  is  wonderful,  unparalleled,  priceless.  But 
we  find  its  treasures  in  the  grasp  of  money-getters,  and  its  sacred  groves  assailed 
by  the  axe  of  the  mill-man  or  desecrated  by  the  purveyor  of  public  amusements ; 
and  are  convinced  that  destruction  of  the  scenery  will  be  swift  and  certain  unless 
the  all-powerful  State  shall  appear  as  the  preserver  of  Niagara. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey,  after  having  taken  into  mature  consid¬ 
eration  the  facts  and  views  submitted  by  Director  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Olmsted,  and 
having  also  held  a  conference  with  the  Ministry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  com¬ 
municated  their  own  views  and  conclusions  to  the  Legislature  in  a  special  report 
dated  March  22,  1S80  (Assembly  Document,  No.  86).  The  following  are  extracts 
from  this  report  : 

The  State  should  by  no  means  undertake  to  provide  a  place  of  general 
pleasuring  or  any  merely  ornamental  grounds,  but  simply  to  remove  unnecessary 
artificial  objects  ;  make  those  necessary  as  little  conspicuous  as  possible,  and  restore 
natural  landscape  conditions  as  far  as  practicable,  consistently  with  indispensable 
provisions  for  the  conveyance  of  visitors  and  for  giving  them  adequate  opportu¬ 
nities  for  observation. 
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The  removal  and  exclusion  from  the  proposed  reservation  of  every  thing  inter¬ 
fering  unnecessarily  with  the  contemplation  of  the  natural  scenery  will  injure  no 
general  interest.  The  Commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  real  estate 
required  could  now  be  obtained,  and  the  undertaking  carried  out  at  a  cost  less 
than  has  been  commonly  supposed,  and  which  would  not  be  thought  by  the  people 
of  the  State  to  be  immoderate.  Reviewing  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  the  following 
comments  are  submitted  to  the  Legislature  : 

Judged  from  the  lowest  point  of  view,  States  possess  in  the  interests  of  their 
physical  features  sources  of  great  public  and  private  income.  Though  more  striking 
proofs  might  be  found  abroad,  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
State  for  sufficient  illustrations  of  this  fact.  There  can  be  few  intelligent  citi- 
zens  of  New  York  who  are  not  aware  from  personal  observation  that  a  large 
and  rapidly  augmenting  revenue  is  flowing  into  all  its  channels  of  business  and 
into  the  public  treasury,  because  of  the  attractions  which  the  people  of  other 
States  and  countries  find  in  the  scenery  of  the  Hudson,  the  Mohawk,  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna,  the  Delaware  and  the  Genesee  ;  of  Lake  Champlain,  Lake  George  and 
numerous  smaller  bodies  of  water  ;  the  Thousand  Islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ; 
the  mountain  and  forest  wilds  of  the  Adirondacks,  and  the  picturesque  glens  and 
cascades  of  the  central  part  of  the  State.  Niagara  Falls  is  not  simply  the  crown¬ 
ing  glory  of  the  great  resources  of  the  State  of  this  class,  but  the  highest 
distinction  of  the  nation  and  of  the  continent.  No  other  like  gift  of  nature 
equally  holds  the  interest  of  the  world  at  large,  or  operates  equally  as  an  induce¬ 
ment  to  the  crossing  of  the  ocean.  Its  eminence  is  shown  by  the  remarkable 

circumstance  that  the  word  “Niagara”  has  become  incorporated  into  many  languages 
as  better  than  any  other  expressing  ideas  of  which  the  facts  of  Niagara  are  the 
highest  known  exemplification. 

The  private  land  ownership  and  individual  enterprise,  which  elsewhere  work 

favorably  to  the  interests  of  the  State  by  aiding  the  purpose  of  travelers,  at 
Niagara  stand  in  its  way.  The  evil  is  not  one  that  can  cure  itself.  It  is  sure, 
if  it  continues,  to  increase.  The  pecuniary  loss  from  it  to  the  people  of  the 
State  is  incalculably  greater  than  the  outlay  which  would  be  required  to  carry  out 
the  scheme  proposed,  and  bring  it  to  an  end. 

But  the  question  cannot  be  regarded  simply  as  an  economical  one.  It  has 

been  fully  recognized  by  wise  men  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands  to  be  conducive 

to  civilization,  to  the  instruction  of  the  people  and  to  the  conservation  of  public 

order,  that  localities  which  are  associated  with  the  lives,  the  achievements  and  the 

deaths  of  distinguished  men  should  be  set  apart,  preserved  and  held  as  a  sacred 
heritage  to  be  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  In  the  same  way 
gifts  of  nature  which  appeal  to  the  higher  sensibilities  of  mankind  by  their  beauty 
and  by  their  grandeur,  are  entitled  to  reverential  protection.  Americans  go  to 
Europe  not  only  to  visit  the  burial  places  of  the  great  men  of  past  generations, 
but  also  to  see  the  valleys  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  the  mountains  of 

Switzerland,  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  impulses  which  thus 

draw  the  nations  together  are  a  powerful  influence  for  the  obliteration  of  race- 
prejudices,  and  thus  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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There  is  nowhere  a  national  object  better  adapted  to  serve  these  great  ends 
than  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  and  the  State  which  holds  such  a  treasure,  holds  it 
under  sacred  obligations  to  mankind. 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of  the 
Legislature,  the  Commissioners  held  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  Min- 
istry  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  September  last.  This  conference  disclosed  a 
feeling  in  Canada  which  justifies  the  belief  that  if  New  York  shall  do  her  part 
in  this  work,  Canada  will  do  hers.  To  the  Canadians  it  appeared  that  under 
the  limitations  of  their  governmental  system  it  would  be  appropriate  that  the 
burden  of  the  undertaking  should  be  borne  by  the  Dominion  government.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  point  out  the  respects  which  would  make  it  unsuitable  for  New 
York  to  appeal  to  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve  her  from  whatever  expense 
the  matter  may  involve.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  many  considerations  of  State 
pride  as  well  of  constitutional  difficulty  make  it  clear  that  if  the  American  part 
of  this  work  is  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  New  York  alone. 

Mr.  Gardiner  and  Mr.  Olmsted,  considering  the  Legislature  to  have  had  in 
view  a  reservation  upon  both  sides  of  the  river,  examined  the  Canadian  as  well  as  the 
American  shore.  Their  plans  were  favorably  received  by  the  gentlemen  who  repre¬ 
sented  the  government  of  Ontario  at  the  conference  referred  to.  The  Commissioners 
are  of  opinion  that  if  the  recommendations  of  this  report  shall  be  accepted  by  the 
Legislature,  the  plan  suggested  will  be  adopted  by  the  Canadian  government  as  well. 

Upon  the  grounds  which  have  been  set  forth,  the  Commissioners  advise  that  the 
Legislature  take  such  action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  acquire  the  lands  described, 
provided  the  same  can  be  purchased  for  a  reasonable  price,  and  that  a  commission 
be  appointed  with  power  to  take  the  necessary  legal  measures. 

It  only  remains  to  say,  that  although  some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
international  deliberations  on  this  subject,  no  efficient  measures  to  secure  the  end 
in  view  have  been  adopted  by  either  government. 
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FRANCIS  A.  STOUT, 
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GEORGE  GEDDES, 

1877. 
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1876. 

FREDERICK  A.  P.  BARNARD,! 

1877. 

WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER, 

1876. 

*  Died  November  2r,  1877.  His  biography,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  be  found  in  volume  III  of  The  Public 
Service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  pages  162-164. 

+  Resigned  August  io,  1876. 

t  Died  December  14,  1881.  His  biography,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  be  found  in  volume  III  of  The  Public 
Service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  page  172. 

|  Mr.  Dorsheimer’s  biography,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  be  found  on  pages  75  and  76  in  this  volume. 

||  Mr.  Barnards  biography,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  be  found  in  volume  III  of  The  Public  Service  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  pages  229  and  230 


HORATIO  SEYMOUR, 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  STATE  SURVEY. 

'  I  'HE  ancestors  of  Horatio  Seymour  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Hartford, 
^  Connecticut,  and  a  number  of  the  members'  of  the  family  rose  to  distinction 
in  civil  and  military  life.  Henry  Seymour,  who  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  married 
a  descendant  of  Colonel  Forman,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
settled  in  early  life  in  Onondaga  county,  where  he.  accumulated  a  large  property, 
and  became  identified  with  public  affairs.  Horatio  was  born  May  31,  1810.  Henry 

Seymour  removed  to  Utica,  when  his  son,  Horatio,  was  seven  years  of  age.  The 
lad  was  sent  to  a  private  academy,  thence  to  Hobart  College,  and  afterward  to  the 
Military  Academy  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  from  which  institution  he  graduated 
with  honors.  Pie  studied  law  in  Utica,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  of  Oneida  county, 
and  soon  afterward  married  the  daughter  of  John  R.  Bleeker,  of  Albany.  He  was 
Military  Secretary  to  Governor  Marcy,  and  was  elected  Mayor  of  Utica  in  1841.  He 
was  elected  Member  of  Assembly  the  same  year,  and  by  successive  elections  held 
the  office  in  1842,  1843,  1 844  and  1845,  serving  the  last  year  as  Speaker.  He  was 
nominated  for  Governor  in  1850,  but  failed  of  an  election,  Washington  Hunt  being 
chosen  to  the  office.  The  majority  against  Mr.  Seymour,  however,  was  only  two 
hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  over  Governor  Hunt  by 
a  majority  of  nearly  twenty-five  thousand  votes.  Mr.  Seymour  was  again  elected 
Governor  in  1862."'  Governor  Seymour  presided  over  the  National  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention  held  at  Chicago  in  1864,  and  over  the  one  held  in  New  York  in  1868,  and 
was  nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  latter  Convention.  Governor  Seymour  was 
elected  President  of  the  National  Prison  Association  in  1873;  of  the  National  Dairy¬ 
men’s  Association  in  1875,  and  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey  in  1878. 
He  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Governor  by  the  Democratic  State  Convention  in 
1876,  but  peremptorily  declined  to  accept  the  nomination.  He  has  delivered  numer¬ 
ous  historical,  literary  and  agricultural  addresses,  which  by  their  breadth,  scope  and 
clearness,  their  firm  grasp  of  fundamental  principles  and  their  knowledge  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  relations  of  human  affairs  and  the  tendencies  of  the  currents  of  human  life, 
have  given  him  rank  among  the  leading  philosophers  of  the  day. 


*  Governor  Seymour’s  administration  of  the  affairs  of  State  is  treated  in  the  History  of  the  Commonwealth,  by  Alonzo 
B.  Cornell,  Governor,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  and  his  portrait  is  given  in  connection  therewith. 
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WILLIAM  A. 


WHEELER, 


COMMISSIONER  of  the  State  Survey,  was  born  at  Malone,  New  York,  June 
30,  1819.  After  receiving  a  preparatory  education,  he  entered  the  University 
of  Vermont,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  studied  law  four  years  at  Malone, 
and  during  that  time  filled  the  various  positions  of  Town  Clerk,  School  Commis¬ 
sioner,  and  School  Inspector.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1843,  and  soon 
after  the  adoption  of  the  State  Constitution  of  1846  was  elected  District  Attorney 
of  Franklin  county.  Mr.  Wheeler  was  Cashier  of  the  Malone  Bank  from  1851  to 
1865,  and  in  1854  became  a  trustee  of  the  second  mortgage  bonds  of  the  old 
Northern  railroad,  which  was  afterward  merged  in  the  Ogdensburgh  and  Lake 
Champlain  railroad.  He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  eleven  years, 
and  virtually  Manager  of  the  road. 

As  an  active  and  prominent  Republican,  Mr.  Wheeler  has  been  called  by 
his  party  to  numerous  important  public  positions.  He  was  Member  of  Assembly 
from  Franklin  county  in  1850  and  1851,  and  State  Senator  in  1858  and  1859,  acting 
also  as  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate.  In  the  year  i860  he  was  elected 
a  Member  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress,  and  in  1867  a  member  of  the  State 
Constitutional  Convention,  of  which  he  was  chosen  President.  Mr.  Wheeler  was 
also  a  Member  of  Congress  from  1869  to  1877,  serving  as  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Appropriations  and  Southern  Affairs,  and  as  Chairman  of  the  Committees 
on  the  Pacific  Railroad  and  Commerce.  In  1875  he  visited  New  Orleans  and  pre¬ 
pared  what  is  known  as  the  Wheeler  adjustment,  designed  as  a  settlement  of  the 
political  difficulties  in  Louisiana.  In  1876  Mr.  Wheeler  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission  by  President  Arthur,  but  declined  to  accept  the  position. 
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FRANCIS  A.  STOUT, 


COMMISSIONER  of  the  State  Survey,  was  born  in  New  York  city,  October 
21,  1833.  His  father’s  ancestors  were  English  Quakers;  his  mother’s  grand¬ 
father  was  Lewis  Morris,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Mr.  Stout  prepared  to  enter  college,  but  instead  of  taking  a  regular  college  course 
he  studied  abroad  with  various  teachers,  fitting  himself  especially  for  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  civil  engineering.  He  also  read  law,  but  has  never  presented  himself  for 
admission  to  the  Bar.  Mr.  Stout  has  never  practiced  a  profession  nor  actively 
engaged  in  business,  except  in  connection  with  the  supervision  of  estates  and  of 
his  private  affairs.  He  is  a  Trustee  of  the  Greenwich  Bank  for  Savings,  a  Director 
of  the  South  Carolina  Railway  Company,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Geograph¬ 
ical  Society,  a  Trustee  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  and  is  also  connected 
with  various  other  literary  and  charitable  institutions  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Stout 
has  always  been  a  Republican,  but  has  never  personally  engaged  in  politics.  He 
was  active,  however,  in  support  of  the  Union  during  the  war  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
served  as  special  policeman  in  the  draft  riots  of  1863  in  New  York  city.  Mr.  Stout 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movements  that  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the 
State  Survey.  Having  been  led  to  perceive  the  urgent  need  of  a  trigonometrical 
survey  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from  observing  errors  in  existing  maps,  he  inter¬ 
ested  the  American  Geographical  Society  in  the  subject,  and  subsequently  was 
particularly  active  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  “  an  accurate 
trigonometrical  and  topographical  survey  of  the  State.’’ 
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GEORGE  GEDDES 


COMMISSIONER  of  the  State  Survey,  was  born  February  14,  1809,  in  Fair- 
mount,  Onondaga  county,  New  York,  where  he  still  resides.  FI  is  father, 

Hon.  James  Geddes,  Member  of  Assembly  in  1804  and  1822,  and  also  Member  of 
the  Thirteenth  Congress,  was  born  near  Carlisle,  Pennsylvania,  in  1 763,  of  Scotch- 
Irish  parentage;  his  mother,  Lucy  Jerome  Geddes,  of  English  and  Huguenot  descent, 
was  born  in  Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Geddes’  early  advantages  for  study  were  of  high  order  for  that  day. 
When  a  student  at  the  Pompey  and  Onondaga  Academies  he  gave  special  attention 
to  Latin,  Greek  and  Chemistry,  and  afterward  took  a  thorough  course  of  Higher 
Mathematics  and  Civil  Engineering  at  Captain  Partridge’s  Military  Academy,  in 
Middletown,  Connecticut.  With  this  excellent  foundation  he  be^an  the  study  of 
law  in  the  office  of  Daniel  Kellogg,  and  continued  it  with  the  late  Vice-Chancellor 
Lewis  H.  Sandford,  at  Skaneateles,  New  York. 

He  subsequently  engaged  in  the  business  of  civil  engineering  and  farming, 
and  for  many  years  has  been  one  of  the  representative  farmers  of  the  State,  widely 
known  through  his  many  and  valuable  contributions  to  the  leading  agricultural 
papers  of  the  country.  He  was  President  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural 
Society  for  i860. 

Mr.  Geddes  was  State  Senator  in  1848-9  and  1850-1,  serving  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Railroads.  He  was  the  author  of  the  General  Railroad 
Law  which,  as  Chairman  of  the  Railroad  Committee,  he  reported,  also  securing 
its  final  passage.  He  was  elected  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Imperial  Free 
Economic  Society  at  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1857. 

He  was  one  of  the  Commissioners,  under  chapter  868  of  Laws  of  1871,  to 
award  $100,000  for  the  successful  use  of  steam  power  to  propel  boats  on  New 
York  canals.  From  1865  to  1872  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt 
Springs,  and  on  May  16,  1877,  he  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  the  State 
Survey.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Commission  to  revise  the  State  Tax  Laws, 
in  1881.  Mr.  Geddes  has  met  all  these  obligations  with  a  marked  degree  of 
sound  judgment,  and  with  broad  intelligence. 
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Retaining  his  scholarly  habits,  he  has  constantly  added  to  his  knowledge  ;  and 
wielding  the  pen  with  facility,  he  has  furnished  many  valuable  papers  on  agriculture 
and  other  topics.  We  can  only  mention  a  few  of  his  more  important  contributions 
to  Literature.  His  pamphlet  on  Rain,  Evaporation  and  Drainage;  his  elaborate 
report,  with  maps,  to  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  on  the  Geology,  Topography  and 
Industries,  particularly  the  agricultural,  of  the  county  of  Onondaga,  published  in  the 
Transactions  of  that  Society  in  1861  ;  and  his  paper,  read  before  the  Buffalo 
Historical  Society,  on  the  “Origin  of  the  measures  that  led  to  the  construction 
of  the  Erie  canal,”  were  of  great  value,  being  the  result  of  much  study  and 
observation. 

After  a  long  life  of  useful  and  honorable  effort,  Mr.  Geddes  has  retired  from 
business,  and  is  now  indulging  in  quiet  study,  with  the  occasional  use  of  the  pen. 
He  still  contributes  articles  for  agricultural  and  other  papers,  his  mental  vigor  not 
having  abated. 


JAMES  TERRY  GARDINER, 


T^\I RECTOR  of  the  New  York  State  Survey,  was  born  May  6,  1842,  at  Troy, 
New  York,  his  father,  Daniel  Gardiner,  being  a  lawyer  of  that  city.  Mr. 
Gardiner  received  his  preliminary  education  at  the  public  schools.  He  was  educated 
for  the  profession  of  civil  engineering  at  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  of 
Troy,  New  York,  and  at  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College,  where  he 
received  his  degree.  His  first  work  in  engineering  was  on  the  Brooklyn  Water- 
Works.  In  1863  he  crossed  the  plains  to  California,  entered  the  service  of  the 
Government  as  a  Civil  Assistant  on  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  and  made 
the  topographical  survey  and  plans,  and  constructed  the  fortifications  of  Black  Point 
and  Angel  Island  in  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco.  In  1864  he  became  Topographer 
of  the  State  Geological  Survey  of  California,  under  Professor  J.  D.  Whitney,  and 
assisted  in  the  Survey  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  In  the  autumn  of  1864  he 
was  sent  to  select  and  map  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  Big  Treetracts,  to  be  reserved 
by  the  Government  for  a  National  Park.  In  1865  and  1866  he  was  engaged  with 
Clarence  King  in  exploring  and  mapping  northern  Arizona  for  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California  for  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey  of  California.  Mr.  Gardiner  was  appointed  in  1867  Chief  Topographer  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Exploration  of  the  fortieth  parallel.  This  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  1873,  when  he  was  appointed  Geographer  of  the  United  States  Geological 
and  Geographical  Survey  of  the  Territories,  and  conducted  for  three  years  the  topo¬ 
graphical  survey  of  Colorado. 

In  1875  he  was  elected  General  Secretary  of  the  American  Geographical  Society, 
and  in  July,  1876,  the  Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey  appointed  him  to  his 
present  position. 
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ADIRONDACK  SURVEY.  —  Signal  Station,  Black  Mountain.  ADIRONDACK  SURVEY.  — Trail  up  Black  Mountain. 


THE  ADIRONDACK 


SURVEY. 


By  VERPLANCK  COLVIN,  Superintendent. 

Great  Wilderness  of  New  York.  —  Historical  Facts. —  Public  Domain.  —  Erroneous 

Colonial  Surveys.  —  Origin  of  the  Present  Work.  —  New  Methods  of  Survey. — 

Utility  of  the  Work.  —  Topographical  Maps.  —  Land-Lines  and  Monuments. 

j|N  the  year  1609,  two  venturous  explorers,  dreaming  of  India  and  the  North- 
West  passage  —  first  of  white  men  —  entered  the  rivers  whose  springs  are  in 
the  heart  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness  —  the  one  in  his  fantastic  ship  the  “Half 
Moon,”  the  other  in  the  more  humble  birch  canoe  of  the  savage. 

Hudson  and  Champlain  —  names  thus  indissolubly  linked  with  the  first  discovery 
of  the  territory  of  New  York  —  beheld  an  apparently  illimitable  wilderness,  with 
broad  undulating  forests  of  rich  verdure,  stretching  away  to  the  base  of  the  dark 
blue  mountains  or  rugged  cliffs  —  all  reflected  in  the  gleaming  waters  that  rippled 
before  the  keels  of  their  boats. 

Then  for  the  first  time  those  shores  echoed  to  words  and  phrases — English, 
French  and  Dutch  —  which  the  stern  and  rigid  rocks,  unmoved,  threw  back  as  freely 
as  they  had  for  centuries  the  shouts  of  pagan  savages. 

But  here  and  there  along  the  shores  of  the  “River  of  the  Mohicans”  or  the 
Lac  du  Iroquois  were  sunshiny  clearings  and  waving  fields  of  maize,  while  the 
smoke  from  Indian  wigwams  gave  evidence  of  habitation.  Wild  fowl  flew  up  from 
the  sedgy  marshes  at  the  rattle  of  the  row-locks  of  the  white  men’s  boats ;  fish 
chased  by  fish  leaped  from  the  placid  surface,  and  the  elk  drank  under  the  forest 
shade  at  the  shore. 

The  canoes  of  the  wild  hunters  and  fishermen  clustered  around  the  boats  of 
the  whites,  and  the  eager  gesticulations  of  sign  language  told  Hudson’s  men  that 
India  was  not  to  be  reached  from  here.  What  then?  The  stream  freshened.  The 
river  of  the  Mohawks  poured  in  milky  foam  over  the  rocks  of  Ka-hoos.  “What  was 
the  region  northward  still?”  the  white  men  asked  the  Indians.  It  was  the  Cough - 
sa-gra-ga,  the  fearful  unexplored  wilderness-barrier  between  Algonquin  and  Iroquois. 
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Under  the  Indian  name  of  Cough-sa-gra-ga  the  mountainous  forest  of  the  north 
was  known  even  a  century  and  a  half  later,  after  Dutch  and  French  and  English 
had  each  in  turn  made  settlements  around  its  borders ;  the  Indian  savage,  driven 
backward  by  the  tide  of  European  life,  sought  in  its  wild  shade  the  safety  no 
longer  given  him  among  the  maize  fields,  and  with  knife,  and  tomahawk  sprinkled 
the  margins  of  the  vast  evergreen  forest  with  evidences  of  bloodthirsty  revenge. 

But  now  the  wilderness,  hitherto  deemed  barren,  began  to  attract  .attention.  Its 
forests  filled  with  game,  its  lakes  alive  with  trout,  afforded  subsistence  to  hardy 
hunters  who  brought  strange  and  wonderful  accounts  of  mines  and  minerals ;  of 
loadstone  beds  that  turned  the  compass  needle  round  and  round  ;  of  silver  ore  and 
lead  ;  and  of  those  vast  forests  of  majestic  pine  and  spruce,  which,  towering  against 
the  skies,  were  to  be  the  wealth  of  future  lumbermen.  Quick-witted  traders,  travers¬ 
ing  the  wilderness  to  buy  the  rich  beaver  and  otter  peltry  from  the  trappers,  resolved 
to  obtain  possession  of  these  lands.  In  the  wild  rage  of  speculation,  ignorant 
of  the  topographical  features  of  the  region,  they  believed  this  vast  forest  to  be 
a  land  fit  for  richly  productive  agriculture,  and  bit  by  bit  small  patents  or 
tracts  were  located  around  the  margin  of  the  Cough-sa-gra-ga ,  until  in  1772  Totten 
and  Crossfield,  ship  carpenters  of  New  York,  obtained  title,  by  purchase  from  the 
Indians,  confirmed  by  Royal  Grant,  to  what  they  claimed  covered  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres,  but  what  was  in  reality  a  tract  covering  about  one  million  acres 
of  this  northern  forest. 

This  was  in  1772,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  purchase  had  been  made  that 

Totten  and  Crossfield  began  to  know  what  they  had  got.  In  this  year  Ebenezer 

Jessup  set  out  with  an  exploring  party  up  the  Hudson  river  to  reach  the  limit  of 
previous  explorations,  near  where  the  railroad  station  of  Thurman  now  perpetuates 
the  name  of  a  subsequent  settler.  By  batteaux  and  canoes,  by  wearisome  portages 
around  falls  and  rapids,  the  voyagers  reached  at  length  the  last  available  still  water 

of  the  Hudson,  where  they  built  a  log  hut  called  by  them  the  “Landing  House,” 

in  which  their  supplies  might  be  defended  from  bears,  catamounts  and  savages. 

Equipped  with  rude  magnetic  compasses  and  clumsy  chains;  burdened  with 
weighty  packs  of  provender,  and  armed  with  axes,  knives  and  rifles,  we  see  the 
first  surveyors  in  the  wilderness.  And  now  behold  these  worthy  servants  of  King 
George  the  Third,  having  left  behind  them  the  navigable  waters,  scrambling  on 
hands  and  knees  up  ledges  and  the  steep  sides  of  nameless  mountains,  struggling 
under  packs  more  heavy  than  those  of  any  pilgrim  ;  dragging  the  chains  up  slopes, 
reckless  of  horizontal  distances  ;  for,  “  hungry  and  thirsty,  their  souls  fainted  within 
them,”  and  home  and  civilization  were  far  away  indeed. 

Slowly  they  searched  their  way  back  into  the  forest,  following  the  indications 
of  the  magnetic  needle  until  they  unconsciously  entered  the  region  of  magnetic  iron- 
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ore  —  now  the  location  of  great  mines  —  when  the  needle,  as  though  bewitched,  turned 
every  way  under  the  influence  of  the  strong  polarity  of  the  loadstone  rock  existing 
beneath  the  moss  and  wooded  soil  covering  the  ledges.  Here  in  places  the  distressed 
surveyors  saw  the  sun  rise  in  the  magnetic  north  and  set  in  the  magnetic  south,  or 
rise  in  the  south  and  set  in  the  north,  to  their  great  discomfiture  and  chagrin. 

However,  as  there  was  no  help  for  it,  they  marked  these  compass  lines  upon 
the  trees,  showing  the  outline  of  the  great  purchase,  and  of  many  of  the  huge 
townships  within  it.  Yet  they  knew  so  little  of  the  region  they  had  traversed 
that,  when  they  had  completed  their  compass  routes,  and  had  retraced  their  way 
wearily  along  the  lonesome  lines  of  marked  trees,  they  did  not  know  which  way  the 
streams  ran  that  they  had  crossed  in  their  long  journeyings ;  qnd  in  attempting  to 
make  some  sort  of  map  to  show  where  they  had  been,  they  exhibited  on  the  chart 
of  their  survey  the  Raquette  river  and  tributaries  to  the  outlets  of  Long  Lake, 
flowing  to  the  Hudson  ;  whereas,  as  every  one  now  knows,  they  flow  to  the  great 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Thus,  these  lines  of  marked  trees,  like  all  other  compass 
surveys,  might  better  never  have  been  made  at  all.  They  added  little  or  nothing 
to  the  world’s  knowledge  of  the  topography  or  actual  geography  of  the  region,  and 
left  a  vast  and  intricate  magnetic  line  puzzle  to  be  disentangled  by  future  sur¬ 
veyors,  who,  with  transit  and  theodolite,  depend  upon  the  polar  star  for  the  true 
meridians,  those  immovable  astronomical  lines,  whose  monuments — the  bright  scin¬ 
tillating,  fixed  stars  in  heaven  —  man  is  powerless  to  change. 

The  Revolutionary  war  following  closely  upon  1772,  the  colony  of  New  York 
became  one  of  the  thirteen  United  States.  The  Crown  lands  of  Great  Britain  and 
a  vast  portion  of  Totten  and  Crossfield’s  purchase,  confiscated  by  the  provisional 
government,  were  now  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Impoverished  by  the  war,  the  infant  State  endeavored,  by  sales  of  these  wild 
lands,  to  relieve  itself  of  some  portion  of  the  burdens  which  seven  years  of 
exhausting  conflict  had  imposed.  But  the  State  was  too  poor  to  make  proper 
surveys,  and  the  magnetic  needle  was  again  made  use  of  to  mark  the  outlines  of 
other  vast  tracts,  among  which  the  immense  area  known  as  Macomb’s  purchase,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  four  millions  of  acres  of  land,  was  the  most  important,  being 
the  greatest  grant  of  lands  ever  made  by  the  State  of  New  York. 

Other  grants  were  also  made  at  different  periods  ;  one  to  the  soldiers  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  arrears,  and  one  to  refugees  from  Canada,  etc.  ;  and  thus,  little  by  little, 
the  State  parted  with  its  title  to  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  domain. 

The  theory  was  that  the  State  received  no  benefit  from  these  lands  as  long  as 
they  remained  public  domain,  but  that  when  sold  they  immediately  became  pro¬ 
ductive  to  the  public  as  tax-paying  property.  This,  like  some  other  theories,  was 
found  in  practice  somewhat  imperfect.  Under  this  theory  the  great  Macomb  pur- 
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chase  was  sold  for  the  mere  bagatelle  of  eight  pence  an  acre,  and  other  lands  at 
equally  low  rates. 

There  was  nothing  to  prevent  lumbermen  from  purchasing  such  lands  at  a  few 
cents  per  acre,  and,  after  cutting  forty,  fifty,  sixty  or  seventy  dollars’  worth  of  pine 
timber  from  each  acre,  allowing  them  to  revert  to  the  State  for  unpaid  taxes.  This 
was  selling  a  forest  for  a  life  mortgage  of  six  pence  per  acre  annually,  and  getting 
but  one  installment  of  interest;  timber,  in  the  meantime,  to  the  extent  of  fifty 
dollars  in  value,  having  been  taken  off  from  each  acre.  Such  a  sale  would  be 
considered  a  remarkably  poor  business  transaction  as  between  individuals  ;  it  was 
mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

In  this  and  similar  ways  the  State  has  had  returned  to  it,  in  numerous  scat¬ 
tered  parcels,  after  the  cutting  of  the  pine  trees,  a  vast  portion  of  these  wild 
lands,  where  the  soil  is  too  rocky  and  barren  to  be  utilized  for  farms.  The  rich, 

alluvial  lands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  valley,  and  the  lowland  intervales  of  the  smaller 

rivers,  which  were  found  rich  and  productive,  became  valuable  farms,  and,  as  such, 
productive  tax-paying  property.  But  the  high,  mountainous  lands  were,  in  great 
part,  returned  to  the  State  in  small  lots,  bit  by  bit,  or  at  times  by  townships,  gen¬ 
erally  after  being  stripped  of  lumber,  if  in  any  way  accessible. 

Often,  in  the  border  reeions,  the  recklessness  of  lumbermen  allowed  fire  to 
spread  into  the  great  accumulations  of  brush  and  boughs  cut  from  the  trees  in 

preparing  them  for  lumber,  leaving  the  State  little  more  than  arid  rock  after  the 

fierce  forest  fires  had  died  away. 

The  State  valued  these  lands  little,  cared  for  them  less,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  the  old  irregular  compass  surveys  were  allowed  to  remain  as  the  sole  bound¬ 
aries  between  lands  often  extremely  valuable  for  lumbering,  and  until  even  these 
crooked  lines  of  marked  trees  were  in  many  places  chopped  or  burnt  away  forever. 
The  increase  in  the  value  of  lumber  in  the  New  York  market  in  recent  years,  with 
the  accessibility  of  these  forests,  gave  great  and  growing  value  to  the  pine  lands. 

About  the  year  1840  the  region  came  to  be  named  the  “  Adirondack  Moun¬ 
tains,”  after  the  tribe  of  Indians  last  dwelling  among  its  rocky  ranges.  This  name 
was  given  by  Professor  Ebenezer  Emmons  while  engaged  in  the  first  geological 
survey  of  the  State.  He  found  the  region  so  wild  and  unexplored  that  he  could 
do  little  geological  work  in  the  interior,  where  tree  roots  and  deep  moss  covered  the 
rocks.  He,  therefore,  confined  his  geological  work  principally  to  the  settlements  in 
the  margin,  and  says,  in  his  final  report,  after  climbing  two  of  the  mountains  of 
Warren  county  :  “  Should  the  State,  therefore,  ever  enter  upon  the  work  of  an 

accurate  survey  of  its  territory,  Harrington’s  Hill,  in  Warrensburgh,  and  Crain’s 
Mountain,  in  Athol  or  Johnsburgh,  will  form  two  of  the  most  important  points  for 
carrying  on  a  triangulation.” 
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From  the  time  of  Professor  Emmons  to  the  beginning  of  the  Rebellion  there 
was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  correct  the  grave  errors  of  the  old  com¬ 
pass  surveys  ;  and  lumbermen  and  geographers  alike  remained  dependent  upon  the 
hasty  memoranda  of  the  Colonial  explorers.  How  hasty  and  imperfect  these  memo¬ 
randa  were,  can  easily  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  Sauthier’s  map  of  the  Province  of 
New  York,  or  to  the  subsequent  maps  of  the  Totten  and  Crossfield’s  Purchase. 
Within  the  whole  of  this  last-mentioned  tract  the .  old  map  showed  but  one  moun¬ 
tain, —  that  now  known  as  Gore  Mountain,  in  Warren  county  —  and  scarcely  a  score 
of  lakes,  instead  of  the  multitude  of  lofty  peaks  and  chains  of  glittering  ponds  which 
make  the  Adirondacks  the  glory  of  New  York.  Such  compass  notes  served  as  the 
basis  for  State  maps  published  by  private  parties,  and  led  to  a  dissemination  of 
erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  the  real  topography  of  the  region. 

The  use  of  topographical  maps  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  in  detail  all 
the  natural  features  of  a  country  is,  however,  of  comparatively  recent  growth. 
Indeed,  it  will  not  be  unjust  to  say  that  many  are  unable,  without  special  expla¬ 
nation  and  instruction,  to  understand  a  map  prepared  on  scientific  principles,  where 
the  elevated  ground  is  shown  by  exact  contour  lines,  and  all  the  inequalities  of  the 
surface  depicted.  If  forest,  rock,  meadow,  stream  and  lake  were  always  represented 
in  maps  in  exactly  natural  colors  ;  if  all  men  were  accustomed  to  birds-eye  views  of 
scenery  from  high  elevations,  we  might  expect  all  of  them  to  readily  comprehend 
such  pictorial  representations  of  the  world’s  surface  in  miniature. 

It  follows,  inasmuch  as  this  is  not  the  case,  that  a  full  appreciation  of  the  truths 
shown  by  an  exact  topographical  map  can  only  be  had  by  the  carefully  educated,  or 
by  those  happy  minds  to  whom  Providence  has  given  a  natural  aptitude  for  such 
pursuits.  The  great  governing  minority  are  those  who  understand  and  make  ready 
use  of  such  maps.  Yet  all  men  can  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
such  exact  knowledge. 

Singular  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  probable  that  our  great  Civil  War  was  the  first 
cause  of  the  awakening  of  public  interest,  in  this  country,  in  topographical  science. 
The  great  extent  of  unmapped,  or  wrongly  mapped  country  in  the  south,  necessi¬ 
tated  constant  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers  of 
our  army.  Military  maps  of  the  disputed  territory  were  made  by  skillful  engi¬ 
neers,  and  on  these  maps,  or  “  reconnaissances,”  as  they  were  called,  were  founded 
the  plans,  campaigns  and  battles  now  gone  down  to  history. 

From  1861  to  1865,  when  each  wind  brought  from  the  south  the  rumble  of 
cannon  and  the  rumors  of  death  ;  when  the  fate  of  the  Republic  hung  trembling 
in  the  balance,  the  people,  hungering  for  news  and  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
truth,  found  in  the  crude  battle  maps  of  the  New  York  press,  the  topographi¬ 
cal  knowledge  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  dread  events  of  war.  Day 
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by  day  the  hastily  carved  plates  of  lead  showed  where  rivers,  forests,  mountain 
ranges  or  passes  guarded  the  flanks  of  armies,  or  laid  them  open  to  their  enemies. 
The  importance  of  exact  topographical  knowledge  was  each  day  better  understood. 


Origin  of  the  Present  Work. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  while  the  remote  wilds  of  the  south  had  been 
more  or  less  carefully  mapped,  the  vast  Cough-sa-gra-ga  still  remained  topographi¬ 
cally  unmeasured  and  unknown. 

In  1865  the  writer  of  this  paper  became  desirous  of  exploring  the  interior 
of  this  vast  portion  of  New  York,  of  which  so  little  could  be  learned  from  books 
and  maps.  Collecting  from  the  old  survey  notes  all  the  data  that  could  be  made 
available,  he  compiled  a  map  of  the  interior,  and  traced  upon  it  a  route  for 
exploration.  Accompanied  by  a  friend,  the  author  entered  the  wilderness,  travers¬ 
ing,  by  trail  or  river,  with  guide  and  canoe,  this  strange  region  of  evergreen-clad 
mountains,  where  rivers  rise  from  mountain  springs,  and  where  deer  and  panther, 
bear  and  wolf  roam  through  the  forest  solitude.  Alas,  the  old  field  notes,  so 
carefully  collated,  were  found  to  be  of  little  service.  The  guides  laughed  the  old 
compass  maps  to  scorn. 

A  score  of  beauteous  lakes  were  shown  to  me  that  were  unknown  to  the  old 
surveyors;  the  old  land-lines  passed  them  by,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
Where  the  old  Colonial  surveyors  had  incorrectly  sketched  rivers  or  lakes  upon 
their  maps,  mountain  peaks  and  rocky  ranges  loomed  upward  amid  the  clouds.  A 
vast  semi-Alpine  region  was  revealed,  some  of  whose  gray  granite  peaks  rose  far 
above  the  timber-line  into  an  icy  atmosphere. 

Astonished,  awed,  yet  delighted  at  the  grandeur  and  vastness  of  the  region  thus 
spread  before  me,  I  resolved  to  correct  the  sketch  that  I  had  compiled,  and  prepare 
a  new  map  of  the  region,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  a  valued  contribution  to  the 
Geography  of  my  native  State.  Resuming,  therefore,  in  subsequent  years  the  explora¬ 
tions  begun  in  1865,  I  searched  the  wilderness,  ascended  mountains,  traced  rivers  to 
their  sources,  measured  with  mercurial  barometer  and  hand  level  the  heights  of 
peaks  and  ridges,  and,  unaware,  at  that  time,  of  the  singular  difficulties  caused 
by  magnetic  iron  and  local  attraction,  endeavored  to  locate  lakes  and  ponds  from 
mountain  tops,  by  compass  bearings. 

Traversing  the  wilderness  alone,  careless  of  wolves  or  panthers,  sleeping  at  night 
upon  the  river  bank,  beneath  the  upturned  canoe,  and  only  half  wakening  at  the 
tramping  of  a  bear ;  guided  by  deer  paths  or  the  cry  of  the  loon  to  lakes  unknown 
to  maps,  I  became  at  length  so  accustomed  to  the  wilderness,  that  even  the  guides 
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deferred  to,  what  they  deemed,  my  superior  knowledge  of  the  wilderness.  By  the 
year  1870,  so  much  information  had  been  accumulated  in  regard  to  lakes  and  moun¬ 
tains,  their  approximate  locations  and  elevations,  that  I  resolved  to  prepare  the 
draft  of  the  new  map  of  the  region.  Indeed,  the  longer  I  continued  my  investi¬ 
gations,  the  broader  grew  the  field,  until  the  vastness  of  the  work  that  opened 
up  before  me  became  astonishing.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  square  miles  of 
forest  stretched  from  the  affluents  of  the  Hudson  to  the  rivulets  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
over  a  multitude  of  mountains  nameless  and  unmeasured.  It  seemed  possible  only 
to  locate  those  prominent  points,  to  which  guides  and  travelers  had  already  given 
names,  and  to  fill  in  from  my  sketches  as  far  as  practicable  the  details  of  the 
remainder. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  became  fully  aware  of  the  great  and  irregular 
changes  of  variation  which  the  magnetic  needle  underwent  in  this  region,  even  in 
short  distances.  On  high  peaks  the  electricity  of  the  clouds  occasionally  added 
its  influence  to  further  complicate  the  phenomena,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  to 
me  that  any  compass  bearings  were  almost  worthless.  To  this  discouraging  state  of 
affairs,  I  could  see  but  one  solution,  viz.  :  a  triangulation  of  the  entire  region,  based 
on  carefully  measured  lines,  with  the  horizontal  directions  of  all  stations  determined 
from  the  true  astronomical  meridians  by  observations  of  circumpolar  stars.  As  this 
would  involve  a  great  expenditure  of  means,  and  years  of  time,  which  would  be 
ruinous  to  a  private  fortune,  my  friends  urgently  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
State  Government  to  do  the  work,  or  meet  the  expense  of  it.  Acting  under  this 
advice  I  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  Legislature,  and  explained  the  great 
need  of  such  a  triangulation  ;  and  in  1872,  just  one  hundred  years  after  the  compass 
surveys  of  Totten  and  Crossfield,  the  State  of  New  York  made  its  first  appropriation 
for  the  Adirondack  Survey. 

From  1872  to  1877,  the  Survey  was  continued  under  the  authority  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  Light  portable  theodolites  and  temporary  signals  were  used,  and  valuable 
work  was  completed  each  season  in  different  portions  of  the  wilderness.  Each 
season,  however,  made  only  more  apparent  the  fearfully  involved  condition,  not  only 
of  the  land  lines  in  the  wilderness,  but  of  all  the  old  patent  lines,  even  far  out  into 
the  settlements,  throughout  the  whole  of  northern  New  York.  The  appropriations 
so  far  granted  had  been  altogether  inadequate.  To  attempt  even  a  partial  disen¬ 
tanglement  of  the  lines  of  the  ancient  patents,  and  the  measurement  of  location  of 
the  great  rivers  traversing:  the  region  ;  to  ascertain  the  actual  declination  of  the 
magnetic  needle  from  the  true  meridian  at  numerous  points ;  to  triangulate  to  these 
land  lines,  corners  of  tracts ;  to  make  river  surveys  and  construct  signals,  would 
be  a  stupendous  undertaking  and  would  require  far  greater  means  than  had 
been  given. 
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The  act  of  1878  therefore  fixed  the  expenditure  for  the  Survey  at  the  sum  of 
$10,000  annually,  for  six  years,  and  afforded  the  first  adequate  means  for  the  deter¬ 
mination,  by  trigonometrical  measurements,  of  the  true  location  of  the  ancient 
compass  lines  at  the  most  important  points. 


New  Methods  of  Survey. 

The  errors  which  characterized  the  Colonial  and  other  old  land  surveys  have 
been  sufficiently  explained.  They  were  simply  compass  surveys,  made  hurriedly, 
without  any  attempt  at  correct  topographical  work.  These  compass  surveys  left 
nothing  more  than  a  few  lines  of  axe-marked  trees,  which  might  serve  as  a  guide 
to  keep  the  sable  hunter  from  being  lost  in  the  wilderness  while  following  his 
traps. 

The  only  authorized  maps  used  by  the  officials  of  the  tax  department  of  the 
State  Government,  in  arranging  and  settling  the  assessment  of  lumber  lands  and 

settled  sections  in  this  vast  territory,  were  known  to  be  so  greatly  in  error  that 

constant  trouble  and  vexation  were  caused,  no  means  being  provided  for  correcting 
these  errors  or  for  ascertaining  the  true  relative  location  of  land  lines  and  corners. 
Equitable  assessments  and  a  just  and  equal  taxation  of  property  became  difficult, 
and  even  the  ownership  of  large  areas  was  involved  in  doubt. 

But,  to  travelers  and  geographers,  the  prominent  feature  of  this  peculiar  state 
of  affairs  was,  that  no  general  information  could  be  had  of  the  interior  of  this 
region.  It  was  startling  to  find  that  while  our  Geographical  Societies  were  laboring 
with  enthusiastic  energy  to  learn  the  secrets  of  Polar  seas,  or  of  the  lakes  and 

rivers  of  the  broad  “Dark  Continent,”  we  had,  in  our  own  great  State  of  New 
York,  a  vast  territory,  of  the  topography  of  which  we  knew  proportionately  as 
little  as  of  the  heart  of  Equatorial  Africa! 

To  find  the  errors  of  the  surveys,  to  show  what  the  true  air-line  distances 
were,  instead  of  the  guess-work  of  chained  lines,  was  the  first  problem.  This  could 
only  be  done  where  the  old  lines  could  be  readily  re-discovered  and  measured  to 
by  triangulation.  An  extended  triangulation,  carried  on  in  connection  with  a  search 
for  corners  available  as  signal  stations,  was  the  only  correct  way  in  which  to 
execute  this  portion  of  the  work.  This  is  the  measurement  of  exact  horizontal 

distances. 

To  find  the  character  of  the  ground,  its  relative  roughness,  the  height  of 
passes  suitable  for  railroads,  stage  or  team-roads,  or  engineering  works,  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  know  the  true  height  of  all  these  points  and  of  the  slope  or  “gradiant” 
approach  to  them.  W  ithout  this  data  it  would  be  impossible  to  represent  upon 
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the  maps  of  the  Survey  the  natural  features  of  the  ground,  the  heights  of  lakes 
or  mountains  or  mountain  ranges  raising  themselves  as  obstacles  to  human  prog¬ 
ress.  The  exact  distances  of  triangulation  give  a  just  idea  of  space  and  area ; 
the  heights  and  depths  and  roughness  of  the  region  show  its  actual  value.  This 
measurement  of  exact  heights  is  called  leveling. 

To  place  upon  paper  a  miniature  representation  of  all  the  mountains,  passes, 
rivers,  lakes  and  settlements  which  are  visible  from  the  triangulation  stations,  or  can 
be  located  from  them,  is  the  final  work.  This  has  to  be  done  upon  a  blank  map 
in  the  field ;  all  the  features  of  the  country  being  reproduced  by  skillful  draught¬ 
ing  on  one  uniform  scale,  so  as  to  represent,  as  nearly  as  practicable,  the  appearance 
of  the  region  within  the  limits  fixed  by  the  trigonometrical  measurements  and 
leveling,  as  seen  from  the  mountain-tops.  This  is  termed  the  plane-table  mapping, 
and  is  the  final  work,  or  pictorial  map  representation,  of  all  the  labors  and  research 
of  the  Survey. 

In  addition  to  these  regular  departments  of  work,  the  location  of  important 
rivers,  the  forms  of  large  lakes,  and  the  re-location  of  certain  land-lines  and  corners, 
call  for  special  subordinate  work.  This  work  is  divided  into  river  surveys,  lake 
surveys,  land-line  surveys,  and  special  surveys. 


T riangulation . 

To  secure  the  desired  accuracy  in  measurement  of  air-line  distances,  superb 
theodolites,  of  the  lareest  size  now  in  use  for  such  Geodetic  work,  were  introduced 
upon  the  Adirondack  Survey.  These  instruments  —  whose  horizontal  circles,  delicately 
graduated  on  silver,  read  to  the  tenth  of  a  second  of  arc  —  are  set  up  on  stands 
firmly  leaded  into  the  solid  rock.  With  these  instruments  the  angles  between 

signals  on  commanding  points  —  mountain-tops,  hills,  open  spaces  or  at  lake  shores  — 
are  read,  repeated  and  recorded. 

Starting  from  base-lines  measured  with  extreme  precision,  a  series  of  triangles 
are  thus  measured  over  the  whole  region,  by  methods  insuring  the  greatest  pos¬ 

sible  accuracy ;  so  that  the  trigonometrical  computation  of  the  air-line  distances 
between  the  signal  stations,  being  carried  into  the  wilderness,  then  around  out 

and  back  to  the  base-line  from  which  the  measurements  started,  gives  the  same 
value  for  that  base-line  by  computation,  which  was  first  secured  by  actual  meas¬ 
urement.  Thus  gradually  the  region  is  covered  with  a  net-work  of  triangles,  great 
and  small,  the  sides  of  these  triangles  being  exact  distances,  as  accurately  known 
as  though  they  were  nicely  graduated  ribbons  of  steel,  stretched  taut.  These 
triangle  sides  have  also,  in  every  instance,  their  true  astronomical  bearings  deter- 
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mined  from  observations  of  circumpolar  stars  ;  and  the  termini  under  the  signals 
being  marked  by  indestructible  monuments  of  stone,  each  triangle  side  stands  as  a 
new  base-line  for  any  special  or  local  surveying  which  may  be  needed.  By  means 
of  this  triangulation  the  actual  position,  length  and  breadth  of  the  ancient  land 
patents,  and  the  true  places  of  lakes,  mountains  or  passes,  are  exactly  determined, 
so  that  the  actual  areas  are  known.  Should  all  the  old  land-lines  marked  on  trees 
be  destroyed  by  fire,  they  could  be  replaced  and  restored  by  reference  to  the 
monuments  marking  the  triangulation. 


Leveling. 

Hardly  any  measurements  of  true  heights  above  sea-level  had  been  made  in 
the  Adirondacks,  except  with  barometer,  until  the  initiation  of  this  Survey.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  Survey  the  barometer  was  largely  used  in  the  preliminary 
or  “  flying  levels,”  by  which  was  developed  what  mountains  could  be  used  as  pri¬ 
mary  stations.  The  element  of  height  is  a  serious  one,  among  so  many  mountain 
ranges,  where  peaks  affording  the  best  conditioned  triangles  are  frequently  partly 
hidden  by  some  slight  projection  of  an  intervening  ridge.  When  the  careful 
geodetic  work  of  the  Adirondack  Survey  was  fairly  under  way,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  substantial  basis  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  trigonometrical 
leveling,  as  the  determination  of  differences  of  height  by  vertical  angles  (elevations 
or  depressions)  is  termed.  All  altitudes  are  measured  above  the  mean  or  average 
level  of  the  sea,  theoretically  extended  as  a  spheroid  of  revolution,  as  though  its 
glassy  surface  swept  uniformly  along  below  the  hills,  plains  or  mountains,  forming 
a  uniform  surface  of  reference,  to  which, — were  it  not  for  the  interposing  rock, — 
we  might  lower  a  plumb  line  from  a  mountain  peak  and  thus  measure  the  height 
directly.  But  it  is  not  possible  to  make  any  such  measurement  of  height  directly. 

The  heart  of  the  Adirondack  region  is  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  the  sea-coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson.  Tidal  action  is  visible 

at  Albany,  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  above  the  river’s  mouth.  But,  affected 

as  the  waters  of  a  river  are  by  its  confined  and  winding  channel,  the  current 
and  the  winds,  it  is  improper  to  assume  the  mean  tide  at  Albany  to  be  the  true 
mean-tide  level  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  we  know  that  there  is  a  slope  or  fall  in 
the  river  of  four  or  five  feet  in  that  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  We  are,  there¬ 
fore,  compelled  to  go  to  New  York  harbor  to  find  the  best  available  mean-tide 

level  datum  on  which  to  base  all  measurements  of  altitudes  throughout  the  State. 

o 

At  Governor’s  Island,  in  New  York  harbor,  a  continuous  study  of  the  fluctuations 
of  the  tides  has  been  made  for  many  years  by  delicate  and  repeated  measurements, 
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and  a  careful  record  of  them  kept.  From  this  datum  two  independent  lines  of 
levels  have  been  run  to  monuments  in  Albany.  One  of  these  lines  was  run  by 
the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  and  the  other  by  the  United  States 
Army  Engineer  Corps.  These  two  lines  of  levels  terminate  at  Albany  in  two  inde¬ 
pendent  bench-marks  or  datums,  which  may  be  called  in  common  parlance  “  height 
monuments,”  being  centers  of  stone,  whose  exact  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea 
is  known  to  the  decimal  of  a  foot.  On  these  stone  datums  at  Albany,  the  height 
measurements  of  the  Adirondack  Survey  are  now  based.  No  longer  dependent  upon 
uncertain  data  for  the  altitude  of  initial  points  of  the  Survey,  the  trigonometrical 
leveling,  thus  fixed  by  exact  determinations  with  spirit  level  and  graduated  rod,  has 
now  been  carried  by  this  Survey  from  tide  level  into  the  heart  of  the  wilderness, 
up  great  mountain  peaks,  through  wild  passes  and  precipice-hung  gorges,  along 
rivers,  between  lake  and  lake,  between  settlement  and  settlement ;  and  thousands 
of  stations  and  bench-marks  on  stone  have  been  left  along  the  routes  of  Survey, 
on  which  future  public  works  in  engineering  can  be  based,  and  exact  heights  above 
tide  be  instantly  obtained  at  any  time.  This  work  is  now  done,  upon  the  Adiron¬ 
dack  Survey,  with  engineer’s  levels  and  graduated  rods  of  the  most  perfect  description. 
Each  level  carries  a  telescope  of  very  high  power,  provided  with  a  telemetrical 
attachment  for  measuring  distances  by  merely  sighting  over  the  rough  ground  to 
be  traversed  in  leveling.  By  a  device  invented  by  the  Superintendent,  the  cross 
wires  and  telemetrical  wires  are  so  placed  as  not  to  be  visible  at  the  same  time, 
so  that  all  error  in  observing  is  prevented ;  and,  by  means  of  a  horizontal  gradu¬ 
ated  arc,  the  angles  at  the  instrument  stations  are  observed  back  and  fore  between 
the  rods  in  leveling.  The  level  tube  itself  is  constructed  so  as  to  be  exceedingly 
sensitive,  and,  all  the  distances  on  the  principal  lines  being  selected  so  as  to  be 
equalized,  the  best  conditions  for  leveling  are  maintained.-  An  important  feature 
of  the  leveling  is  the  care  which  is  used  to  insure  correct  height  readings  on  the 
graduated  rods.  Two  rods  are  used,  —  both  of  standard  graduations,  —  one  being 
divided  according  to  the  French  metric  system,  and  the  other  according  to  the 
English  or  foot  system.  By  means  of  verniers,  the  one  is  read  to  one-fifth  of  a 
milemetre,  the  other  to  the  thousandth  part  of  a  foot.  These  rods  are  not  held 
vertical  by  rodsmen ;  but  are  placed  in  peculiar  rod-holders,  having  double  levels 
and  leveling  plates  (quite  as  formidable  in  appearance  as  the  large  leveling  instru¬ 
ment  itself),  with  heavy  tripod  support.  By  means  of  this  contrivance  absolute 
verticality  is  secured  for  the  rod,  and  exact  measurements  of  heights  to  a  thousandth 
of  a  foot  rendered  possible. 
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Plane-Table  Work. 

For  the  final  field  mapping,  the  instrument  called  the  Plane-table  is  used,  and 
consists  of  a  firm  and  perfectly  smooth  table  mounted  on  a  heavy  tripod.  The 
table  has  the  usual  contrivances  for  leveling  and  adjusting  it,  and  has  a  very  true 
surface.  The  blank  sheets,  carrying  only  the  lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  and 
the  triangulation  stations,  are  placed  on  this  table  and  secured  to  its  surface.  An 
instrument  termed  an  Alhidade  is  then  placed  upon  the  table.  This  Alhidade  is 
a  heavy  and  extremely  true  ruler  of  brass,  carrying  a  vertical  standard  or  axis,  on 
which  is  mounted  a  powerful  telescope  and  sensitive  levels.  By  means  of  this  Alhi¬ 
dade  the  meridian  line  of  the  station  occupied  by  the  topographer  —  as  shown  on  the 
blank  map  —  is  then  made  to  correspond  with  the  true  astronomical  meridian,  and 
sights  are  taken  to  numerous  stations  with  the  Alhidade  telescope,  and  lines  drawn 
along  the  ruler  edge  toward  those  stations.  These  lines  point  to  the  outlines  or 
foot  of  a  mountain,  the  edge  of  a  pond,  the  projection  of  a  point  into  the  waters 
of  a  lake — and  the  intersections  of  such  lines  from  different  stations  show  the  true 
position  of  the  mountain  foot  or  pond  or  point.  These  outlines  having  been  thus 
located,  the  topographer,  with  the  aid  of  the  Alhidade  —  which  has  a  vertical  limb 
attached — works  in  the  details  —  slopes  of  ground,  ledges,  cliffs  or  peaks  and  ravines; 
sights  to  each  one  in  turn,  and  sketches  in  the  minor  details  that,  from  his  station 
on  some  high  mountain  top,  he  sees  spread  out  like  a  gigantic  map  before  him. 


Utility  of  the  Work. 

The  usefulness  of  the  work  and  the  necessity  for  its  completion  have  been 
already  pretty  well  shown  by  the  account  of  the  erroneous  methods  previously  used, 
in  which  the  magnetic  compass  was  employed  to  subdivide  vast  areas. 

The  science  of  Forestry,  as  yet  hardly  studied  in  this  country  as  a  govern¬ 
mental  problem,  is  now  growing  in  importance  with  us.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
an  established  fact  that  if  the  great  forests  of  this  State  were  managed  with  even 
a  tithe  of  the  care  and  science  which  the  German  o-overnment  devotes  to  its 

o 

forests,  the  income  of  the  State  from  these  wild  and,  at  present,  unproductive 
lands  would  be  sufficient  each  year  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  State  tax,  and  relieve 
the  people  of  that  great  burden  forever.  The  Prussian  Government  is  said  to 
obtain  from  a  less  area  of  forest  a  net  annual  income  of  $4,000,000.  If  our 
State  could  secure  annually  one-half  of  such  a  sum,  the  amount  of  State  taxation 
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would  soon  be  inconsiderable.  Before  this  can  be  done  in  our  country,  exact 
topographical  references  —  similar  to  those  of  European  countries  —  must  be  made, 
in  order  to  render  it  possible  for  the  political  economist  to  form  practicable  plans 
to  utilize  our  latent  forest  wealth  so  as  to*  make  it  of  public  benefit.  But  it  is 
in  the  correct  and  equitable  taxation  of  the  private  lumber  lands  of  this  vast 
district,  that  the  absolute  necessity  for  this  Survey  is  shown.  At  present  it  is 
impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  land-map  of  northern  New  York,  which  shall  show 
any  owner  just  what  he  owns,  or  the  Assessors  the  real  location  or  value  of  prop¬ 
erty.  It  has  frequently  become  necessary  for  the  Comptroller  to  order  hasty  compass 
surveys  to  be  made,  to  determine  little  questions  of  location  of  lines  or  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  tracts,  or  sections,  or  lots.  In  such  hurried  and  partial  surveys  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  permanency,  or  topographical  mapping  or  location  of  monuments; 
so  that,  for  lack  of  system  and  connection,  these  surveys  give  no  permanent  infor¬ 
mation  in  shape  suitable  for  the  use  of  the  assessors  and  tax  officers.  Geographers, 
travelers  and  land-owners,  or  investers  in  lands,  all  require  well-made,  accurate  plans 
of  the  country  in  order  to  understand  its  capabilities,  and  to  enable  them  to 
ascertain  how  its  mineral  wealth,  its  vast  water  power,  and  its  forests  can  be  best 
made  to  serve  the  uses  of  mankind. 


T opogra ph ical  M a ps. 

To  enable  all  these  great  brain  workers  to  understand  our  Adirondack  region 
and  devise  means  by  which  its  latent  wealth  may  be  made  to  add  to  the  comfort 
of  our  people,  the  topographical  maps,  now  being  prepared,  will  furnish  in  clear 
form  the  actual  position  and  relation  of  mountains  and  lakes  to  land-lines  and 
'  ownerships.  These  maps  show : 

First,  the  actual  divisions  of  property;  not  where  the  lines  are  supposed  to  be, 
but  where  they  have  been  found  to  be  marked  on  the  trees  after  careful  survey. 

Second,  The  lakes,  rivers  and  mountains  are  then  depicted  in  their  proper 
places.  The  elevations  are  not  simply  marked  by  occasional  figures  on  the  map, 
but,  by  means  of  continuous  fine  dotted  lines  traced  over  the  surface  of  the  map, 
the  line  of  exact  height  of  five  hundred,  or  one  thousand,  or  one  thousand  five 
hundred  or  any  other  height  in  feet  above  tide  is  shown,  and  even  the  slope  of 
the  ground,  whether  gradual,  steep  or  precipitous.  From  such  maps  —  actual  min¬ 
iature  representations  of  the  country  covered  with  lines  of  measurements,  showing 
ownerships,  latitude  and  longitudes,  and  all  the  irregularities  of  ground  —  a  better 
idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  uses  to  which  any  portion  of  the  country  can  be 
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put,  than  can  be  gained  from  an  inspection  of  the  region  itself ;  for  such  a  map 
is  a  collection  of  ideas,  as  well  as  a  representation  of  the  ground. 

Third,  The  question  of  assessment  and  laying  of  taxes,  of  the  construction 
of  roads  and  railroads,  or  of  the  bringing  of  water  for  canals  or  public  purposes, 
can  be  settled  by  a  single  glance  at  the  map  and  a  reference  to  the  figures. 


Land-Lines  and  Monuments. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  restoration  and  preservation  of  the  great  corners 
of  the  vast  land  patents  upon  which  depend  the  titles  to  all  real  estate  through¬ 
out  northern  New  York.  In  the  place  of  the  old  lines  of  marked  trees  by  which 
the  whites  (following  the  fashion  of  the  Indians)  in  colonial  times  separated  the 
lands  of  the  Crown  from  those  of  private  owners,  great  monuments  of  stone  are 
now  set.  In  the  centers  of  these  great  monuments  of  granite  (sometimes  weighing 
half  a  ton  or  more),  are  set  copper  bolts,  brightly  nickel-plated,  showing  on  their 
surfaces  inscriptions  describing  the  corner  thus  preserved.  By  means  of  the  trig¬ 
onometrical  observations  these  monuments  are  referred  to  as  astronomical  stations, 
and  so  connected  by  measurement  with  other  copper  bolts  set  in  the  summits  of 
mountain  peaks,  that  were  these  monuments  destroyed  new  ones  could  be  reset 
with  accuracy  in  the  same  locations. 


Results  of  the  Survey. 

The  present  cost  of  the  Survey  is  but  $10,000  annually.  Out  of  this  sum  all 
the  field  and  office  expenses  have  to  be  met,  including  the  compensation  of  the 
several  large  corps  of  engineers  and  surveyors  and  their  assistants,  aids,  guides, 
chainmen,  axemen  and  laborers.  The  work  is  done  by  special  and  local  engineers, 
under  the  instruction  and  orders  of  the  Superintendent.  The  expenses  of  the  work 
are  settled  and  audited  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  State,  who  has  the  final  financial 
settlement  of  the  accounts.  No  payments  are  made  until  examined  and  allowed 
by  him. 

In  the  preservation,  by  substantial  monuments,  of  the  land-lines  and  the  great 
corners  alone,  the  Survey  already  pays  for  itself  many  times  over. 

Among  its  important  special  geographical  results  may  be  mentioned  the  dis¬ 
covery  by  Superintendent  Colvin,  in  1873,  of  the  highest  lakelet  source  of  the 
Hudson  river  at  Lake  Tear  of  the  Clouds,  just  southward  of  Mount  Marcy,  and 
the  tracing  of  the  sources  of  the  Raquette  river,  the  Au  Sable  river,  with  the 
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Cedar,  Oswegatchie,  Beaver,  Schroon,  Moose,  Sacandaga  and  other  rivers  of  the 
wilderness.  The  ascent  and  first  measurement  of  scores  of  great  mountains  — 
which  until  the  inauguration  of  the  Survey  were  not  shown  upon  any  map  —  are 
among  other  results,  of  which  Mount  Seward,  Mount  Haystack,  Mount  Algonquin, 
Mount  Iroquois,  the  Gothic  mountains,  Mount  Colvin,  the  Boreas  mountains,  Mount 
Macomb,  etc.,  are  prominent. 

Accounts  of  these  explorations,  with  a  narrative  of  the  experiences  of  the 
explorers,  will  be  found  in  the  published  volumes  of  reports  on  the  progress  of  the 
Survey,  issued  by  order  of  the  Legislature  from  time  to  time.  Of  these,  seven 
reports  have  now  been  published,  and  about  ten  thousand  of  each  have  been 
distributed  to  public  libraries,  foreign  governments,  savans,  etc. 

These  reports  are  to  be  finally  followed  by  the  maps  and  volumes  of  field- 
notes,  and  measurements  and  records,  that  will  be  permanent  works  of  reference 
in  regard  to  this  great  district;  which  —  by  reason  of  its  mines  of  iron,  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  richness  of  forest,  its  enormous  water  powers  and  pure  lakes,  natural  reservoirs 
of  health,  and  its  mountain  peaks,  raising  their  granite  crests  far  into  the  region 
of  the  clouds  —  forms  the  wonder  and  pride  of  New  York,  and,  ultimately,  will  be 
its  greatest  source  of  wealth. 


Officers  of  the  Survey. 

The  officers  ot  the  Survey  are  as  follows : 

Verplanck  Colvin,  Superintendent  —  appointed  by  the  Legislature  —  office  in  the 
New  Capitol,  at  Albany. 

The  Staff,  during  1881,  appointed  by  the  Superintendent,  were  as  follows  —  the 
triangulation  and  map  work  being  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Super¬ 
intendent  : 

M.  Blake,  assistant  in  charge  Division  of  Levels ;  N.  L.  Rush,  Aid. 

North  Western  Division  —  S.  J.  Larnsworth,  C.  E.,  in  charge.  Includes  St. 
Lawrence  county  and  a  portion  of  branklin  county. 

North  Eastern  Division  —  H.  K.  Averill,  C.  E.,  in  charge.  Includes  Clinton 
county. 

Middle  Eastern  Division  —  William  H.  Case,  C.  E.,  in  charge.  Includes 
eastern  portion  of  Essex  county  and  great  iron  mining  district. 

South  Eastern  Division  —  D.  M.  Arnold,  C.  E.,  in  charge.  Includes  Warren 
county  and  lines  bordering  on  Washington  county. 

South  Western  Division  —  S.  H.  Snell,  C.  E.,  in  charge.  Includes  Lewis 
and  portions  of  Herkimer,  Hamilton  and  adjoining  counties. 
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7ERPLANCK  COLVIN  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany,  New  York,  January 


4,  1847.  His  name  represents  two  old  families,  the  one  of  ancient  British, 
the  other  of  Dutch  descent.  His  paternal  great-grandfather,  John  Colvin,  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1752,  and  came  to  this  country  twenty  years  later,  settling 
first  at  Nine  Partners,  Dutchess  county,  where  he  married  Sarah  Fuller,  of  Con¬ 

necticut,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  “Mayflower”  Fullers.  He  subsequently 
removed  to  Coeymans,  Albany  county,  where  he  remained  upon  his  farm  until 
his  death,  having  been  a  Member  of  Assembly  in  1810.  Johannes  Verplanck,  his 
maternal  great-grandfather,  was  born  in  Coeymans,  and  was  a  descendant  of  the 
Verplancks  from  Holland,  who  settled  at  Verplancks’  Point,  on  the  Hudson  river. 
The  father  of  Johannes  Verplanck,  by  his  marriage  with  Ariantje  Verplanck, 
inherited  a  great  portion  of  the  old  Coeymans  patent  adjoining  the  Van  Rensselaer 
patent  on  the  south.  James  Colvin,  eldest  son  of  John  Colvin  and  Sarah  Fuller 
Colvin,  married  Catharine  Verplanck,  daughter  of  Johannes  and  Catherine  Huyck 
Verplanck.  The  father  of  Verplanck  Colvin  is  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Colvin,  son  of 
James  Colvin  and  Catherine  Verplanck  Colvin.  His  mother  is  Margaret  Crane 
Ailing  Colvin,  a  daughter  of  Prudden  Ailing,  of  Newark,  New  Jersey,  and  Maria 
Halsey.  The  Allings  are  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  that  name  of  New 
Haven,  who  settled  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  in  1698.  The  father  of  Verplanck 

Colvin,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Colvin,  is  an  eminent  practicing  lawyer  of  Albany,  who 

has  been  City  Attorney,  District  Attorney,  and  State  Senator. 

Educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  and  at  home,  and  subsequently  by  private 
instructors,  Verplanck  Colvin,  though  destined  by  his  father  for  the  law,  gave  all 
his  leisure  time  to  scientific  study,  being  specially  interested  in  mathematics, 
geography,  chemistry  and  natural  history.  During  the  war  the  interest  of 
the  boy  was  excited  by  the  great  utility  of  the  war  maps  prepared  by 

the  topographical  engineers  of  the  United  States  army,  and  in  the  way  of 
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study  and  practice  he  made  maps  and  sketches  of  the  topography  and  scenery  of 
the  mountain  region  around  his  country  residence  in  Rensselaer  county,  acquiring 
health  by  his  tramps  across  the  mountains,  and  artistic  skill  in  map-drafting  and 
sketching  of  scenery  from  nature.  He  continued  his  study  of  chemistry  in  a  pri¬ 
vate  laboratory  which  he  had  built  near  his  home,  even  after  entering  upon  the 
study  of  the  law.  The  study  of  Geology  also  greatly  interested  him,  and  occupied 
much  of  his  time  during  leisure  hours,  and  his  geological  and  mineralogical  cabinet 
contains  a  large  collection  of  most  rare  specimens  of  fossils  and  minerals,  collected 
by  himself  in  the  different  mountain  ranges  of  the  eastern  States  and  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  His  legal  studies  were  continued  several  years  in  the  office  of  his  father 
and  the  Hon.  Anson  Bingham,  but  his  tastes  led  him  in  other  directions,  and  he 
soon  acquired  celebrity  as  a  writer,  his  articles,  illustrated  by  his  own  pencil,  and 
published  in  Harper  s  Magazine ,  attracting  wide  attention.  In  1865  he  commenced 
those  Adirondack  explorations  with  which  his  name  has  since  been  associated.  His 
account  of  the  Helclerberg  Mountains  first  drew  public  attention  to  his  abilities  as 
an  artist  and  literary  man,  and  his  description  of  the  crest  of  the  Snowy  Range 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  —  which  he  named  the  Dome  of  the  Continent  —  obtained 
for  him  election  to  honorary  membership  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Club,  of  Denver, 
Colorado.  In  1872  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  a  member  of 
the  Commission  to  which  ex-Governor  Seymour,  ex-Vice-President  Wheeler  and 
others  were  also  appointed,  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  reserving  the  great  forests 
of  Northern  New  York  —  the  entire  Adirondack  region  —  as  a  State  forest  preserve. 
By  another  act  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  State  Survey  of  this  great  region, 
and  thus  came  to  make  the  first  triangulation  of  any  portion  of  the  State  under 
legislative  authority.  He  has  now  been  Superintendent  of  the  State  Adirondack 
Survey  (covering  the  whole  of  this  northern  district)  for  ten  years,  and  his  reports 
on  the  progress  of  the  work  of  exploration  and  survey  have  been  eagerly  sought 
and  highly  valued.  His  rule  prohibiting  the  use  of  spirituous  liquor  of  any  kind 
by  any  of  the  men  in  his  employ,  while  engaged  upon  the  work  of  the  Survey, 
is  famous,  and  has  proved,  in  the  face  of  the  most  severe  exposure  —  in  the  wil¬ 
derness,  in  storm,  in  ice,  in  camps  in  the  deep  snows  of  winter  at  temperatures 
below  zero  —  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  health  of  the  men  and  essential  to 
success  of  the  service.  He  has  personally  measured  and  climbed  all  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  State,  hundreds  in  number ;  has  found  in  his  explorations  a  great 
number  of  lakes  unknown  to  geographers,  and  was  the  first  to  reach  and  discover 
Lake  “Tear  of  the  Clouds,”  the  highest  lake-source  of  the  Hudson  river,  four  thou¬ 
sand  three  hundred  feet  above  the  sea.  His  explorations  and  valuable  topograph¬ 
ical  works  are  known  in  every  portion  of  the  civilized  world,  even  as  far  as  India, 
whence  most  complimentary  acknowledgments  have  been  sent  by  the  Imperial  Gov- 
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ernment,  with  a  collection  of  most  valuable  scientific  works  presented  to  Mr.  Colvin 
by  direction  of  the  Viceroy. 

Mr.  Colvin  is  a  member  of  many  scientific  societies  and  associations  ;  is  a  life 
member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Mining  Engineers  ;  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Albany  Institute,  and  has  delivered  with  great  suc¬ 
cess,  at  Hamilton  College,  professional  lectures  on  his  favorite  topics.  He  is  a 
young  man  of  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  unmarried  ;  is  nearly'  six  feet  in  height, 
muscular  and  erect  ;  in  manner  quiet,  but  in  spirit  and  determination  indomitable. 
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ONONDAGA  SALT  SPRINGS 


By  N.  STANTON  GERE 


HE  Onondaga  salt  basin  is  surrounded  by  high  hills,  and  along  the  borders 
Onondaga  creek,  and  has  been  developed  from  the  south  bounds  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse  to  the  lakes.  Borings  have  been  made  at  points  further  south, 

but  have  failed  to  find  salt  water  of  sufficient  strength  to  be  of  any  value.  Wells 
have  been  put  down  at  both  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  valley,  but  the 

brine  found  has  been  of  poor  quality.  The  floor  of  the  basin  is  of  new  red 

sandstone,  upon  which  is  a  stratum  of  gravel,  over  which  is  spread  several  strata  of 
clay  and  sand,  all  covered  by  an  alluvial  deposit  to  the  depth  of  about  forty 

feet.  The  depth  of  the  wells  vary  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet ;  the  deep  wells  lying  in  the  center  of  the  basin  and  producing 
much  the  strongest  brine,  showing  a  strength  of  seventy-six  degrees  by  salometer. 
Generally  the  wells  have  no  relation  to  each  other,  as  the  draught  upon  wells  situ¬ 
ated  within  one  hundred  feet  of  each  other  does  not  have  any  perceptible  effect 
upon  either ;  thus  showing  that  the  bed  of  gravel  upon  the  red  shales  is  filled 

with  brine,  and  kept  filled  by  the  flow  of  water  from  a  bed  of  rock  salt  which  must 
underlie  the  county,  probably  to  the  south.  Geologists  differ  as  to  the  location 
and  depth  of  the  source,  but  as  the  bed  of  rock  salt  has  been  found  at  points  in 

Canada,  also  in  this  State  at  Warsaw  and  Wyoming,  underlying  the  red  shales,  it 

is  safe  to  infer  that  it  also  lies  under  the  same  in  this  section.  But  as  it  has 
been  the  general  theory  that  no  salt  could  be  found  below  the  shale,  no  well  has 
been  put  down  to  such  a  depth  in  this  basin. 

The  aboriginal  inhabitants  crave  such  marvelous  accounts  of  a  white  substance 

which  covered  the  earth  in  this  vicinity,  that  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  some 
Spaniards  went  from  Florida  to  Onondaga  in  search  of  silver.  The  springs  were 
well  known  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  they  were  visited,  among  others,  by 
Father  Le  Moyne;  but  when  he  reported  their  existence  to  the  Dutch  at  New 
Amsterdam  his  narrative  was  denounced  as  “a  Jesuit  lie.”  The  Indians  were 
disgusted  with  the  briny  fluid,  and  denounced  the  springs  as  containing  “  devel 
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waters,”  very  much  to  the  amusement  of  their  white  friends.  Sir  William  Johnson, 
a  few  years  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  secured  from  them  a  deed  to  the  lands 
in  the  vicinity,  concerning  which  he  spoke  highly  in  his  will ;  but  the  deed  was 
declared  to  be  invalid.  The  Iroquois,  with  the  exception  of  the  Oneidas,  having 
taken  up  arms  against  the  Congress,  the  lands  thereby  became  forfeited,  but  neither 
the  State  nor  the  General  Government  availed  itself  of  the  rights  thereby  obtained. 

In  1776  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  a  missionary  of  the  Scotch  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen,  called  the  attention  of  General 
Philip  Schuyler  to  the  salt  springs,  from  which  the  Indians  were  then  making 

salt;  and  on  the  25th  of  January,  1777,  General  Schuyler  addressed  Congress  on 
the  subject,  expressing  his  conviction  that  the  springs  might  be  “  improved  to 
advantage,”  if  some  one  acquainted  with  the  process  of  salt  boiling  could  be  sent 
thither.  James  Duane  and  Robert  Yates  were  appointed  to  attempt  the  making 

of  salt,  and  on  the  15th  of  February  the  former  addressed  General  Schuyler,  from 

Livingston  Manor,  on  the  subject. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  was  commenced  in  May,  1 788,  by  Colonel  Comfort 
Tyler,  and  he  and  Asa  Danforth  constructed  the  first  salt  works.  On  the  12th 

of  September,  in  the  same  year,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians  con¬ 
veyed  the  salt  lands  to  the  State  of  New  York  by  treaty  at  Fort  Schuyler,  now 

Rome.  In  1793,  Moses  De  Witt  and  William  Van  Vleck  formed  the  first  copart¬ 

nership  for  the  manufacture  of  salt.  The  same  year,  James  Geddes  erected  a  salt 
manufactory  at  Liverpool.  The  business  was  now  rapidly  developed,  the  lands  being 
taken  possession  of  under  the  principles  of  squatter  sovereignty. 

Difficulties  arising  with  regard  to  the  priority  of  rights,  the  Legislature  passed 
an  act  in  1797  requiring  the  Surveyor-General  to  lay  out  the  lands  into  lots  not 
exceeding  ten  acres  in  extent,  and  to  execute  leases  to  all  persons  who  had  erected 
salt  works  upon  the  lots  then  surveyed.  Each  lessee  was  required  to  manufac¬ 
ture  ten  bushels  of  salt  annually.  The  price  of  the  salt  was  fixed  at  sixty  cents 

per  bushel,  and  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  bushel  was  exacted.  The  office  of 

Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  was  established  by  the  same  act. 
The  Superintendent  was  required  to  store  all  salt  manufactured,  and  to  deliver  it 
to  the  owners  whenever  they  found  a  customer,  reserving  five  cents  per  bushel  in 
payment  of  tax  and  storage.  He  was  also  required  to  keep  on  hand,  for  the 
people  of  the  State,  two  thousand  bushels  the  first  year,  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  bushels  the  second  year,  three  thousand  bushels  the  third  year,  and  so  on ; 
but,  as  obedience  to  this  requirement  was  found  to  be  impracticable,  it  was  repealed 
in  1801.  The  salt  duty  was  fixed  at  three  cents,  in  1805.  In  1817  it  was  advanced 
to  twelve  and  one-half  cents,  and  thereafter  the  sum  of  $2,055,458.06  was  contrib¬ 
uted  by  this  tax  toward  the  construction  of  the  canals.  From  1817  to  1825,  the 
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Superintendent  reported  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund;  but  since  that 
time  he  has  reported  to  the  Legislature.  In  1822  the  Legislature  offered  a  bounty 
of  three  cents  on  every  bushel  of  coarse  salt  which  was  delivered  at  any  point  on 
the  Hudson  river  or  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and  exempted  laborers  in  coarse-salt 

works  from  jury  and  military  duty;  and  no  well  was  allowed  to  be  dug  without 

the  consent  of  the  Superintendent.  The  duty  was  reduced  to  six  cents  in  1834, 

and  to  one  cent  in  1846.  A  duty  is  levied  oh  foreign  salt  imported  into  this 

country.  The  salt  laws  of  the  State  were  codified  in  1859,  and  again  in  1866. 

Various  companies  were  organized  from  time  to  time  for  the  manufacture  of 

salt,  but  they  all  died  away;  the  Federal  Salt  Company  existing  the  longest,  and 
proving  the  most  successful.  In  1825  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  fine- 

salt  manufactories,  and  three  coarse-salt  factories.  Litigations  were  frequent.  In 

1859  the  State  directed  that  leases  should  be  made  to  all  manufacturers  for 
thirty  years,  doing  away  with  the  vexatious  suits  arising  out  of  the  questions  of 
priority  of  lease.  In  i860  all  the  manufacturers  united  in  forming  the  Salt 
Company  of  Onondaga.  The  property  was  appraised  at  an  aggregate  value  of 
$3,200,000;  the  owners  were  to  manufacture  the  salt,  and  the  company  was  to 
take  it  and  pay  for  it  twelve  and  one-half  per  centum  on  the  valuation. 

The  aggregate  production  of  the  salt  works  of  Onondaga  from  June  20,  1797, 
the  date  of  the  first  contracts,  to  January  1,  1881,  was  279,722,357  bushels,  of  which 
227,154,441  bushels  were  fine  salt.  Prior  to  1841  the  amount  of  solar  salt  pro¬ 
duced  was  included  in  the  aggregate  production.  Since  that  time  separate  returns 
have  been  made,  the  total  amounting  to  52,657,916  bushels.  The  net  revenue 
derived  from  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  paid  into  the  general  fund  from  1818  to 
1880,  inclusive,  was  $4,249,568.30.  From  1846,  when  the  duties  were  reduced  to  one 
cent  per  bushel,  to  January  1,  1881,  the  net  revenue  has  amounted  to  $686,274.06. 
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WILLIAM  STEVENS, 

1797-1801. 

SHELDON  LOGAN, 

1801. 

ASA  DANFORTH, 

1802-5. 

WILLIAM  KIRKPATRICK, 

1805-7. 

P.  H.  RANSOM, 

1807. 

NATHAN  STEWART, 

1808. 

JOHN  RICHARDSON, 

1809. 

WILLIAM  KIRKPATRICK, 

1810-31. 

N.  H.  EARLL, 

1831-36. 

RIAL  WRIGHT, 

1836-40. 

THOMAS  SPENCER, 

1840-43. 

RIAL  WRIGHT, 

1843-45 

ENOCH  MARKS, 

1845-48 

ROBERT  GERE, 

1848-52 

HERVEY  RHODES, 

1852-55 

VIVUS  W.  SMITH, 

1855-65 

GEORGE  GEDDES, 

1865-71 

JOHN  M.  STRONG, 

1871-74 

ARCHIBALD  C.  POWELL, 

1874-79 

CALVIN  G.  HINKLEY, 

1879 

N.  STANTON  GERE, 

1880 

N.  STANTON  GERE, 


OF  Syracuse,  Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  was  born  at  Geddes, 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  August  16,  1832.  His  father,  Robert  Gere, 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  removed  to  Onondaga  county  about  the  year  1825,  and  was 
Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs  from  1848  to  1852. 

N.  Stanton  Gere  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Cortland  Academy, 
receiving  more  especially  a  business  education.  He  was  for  some  years  a  mer¬ 
chant  and  contractor,  but  is  now  engaged  in  business  as  a  manufacturer.  In 
politics  Mr.  Gere  is  a  Republican.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
from  the  town  of  Geddes  for  seven  years,  from  1872  to  1879,  and  for  two  years 
was  Chairman  of  the  Board.  In  the  spring  of  1882  he  was  elected  Supervisor 
of  the  Third  Ward  of  the  city  of  Syracuse. 


GEORGE  F.  COMSTOCK, 

OF  Syracuse,  President  of  the  American  Dairy  Salt  Company,  was  born  at  Wil- 
liamstown,  Oswego  county,  New  York,  August  24,  1811.  His  parents  came 
into  this  State  from  Connecticut,  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in  which 
his  father  was  a  non-commissioned  officer.  He  received  a  common  school,  academic 
and  collegiate  education,  graduating  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  in  1834,  during 
the  Presidency  of  the  late  Doctor  Eliphalet  Nott.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1837.  He  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  pro¬ 
fession,  although  for  several  years  past  he  has  acted  only  as  counsel  in  important 
cases  and  not  as  an  attorney. 

Mr.  Comstock  was  Solicitor  of  the  United  States  Treasury  in  1852  and  1853, 
during  the  last  part  of  President  Fillmore’s  administration,  and  from  1856  to  1862 
he  was  Judge  and  Chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867  and 
1868.  Judge  Comstock  is  the  author  of  the  first  four  volumes  of  the  Reports  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals,  and  also  of  various  political  pamphlets.  The  honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Union  College  in  1856. 
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By  ROBERT  B .  ROOSEVELT 


Jj/HE  New  York  Fishery  Commission  was  created  by  an  Act  of  the  Legislature 
vi/  passed  April  22,  1868,  chapter  285,  Laws  of  1868,  and  the  Hon.  Horatio 
Seymour,  Mr.  Seth  Green  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Roosevelt  were  appointed  Commis¬ 
sioners.  Their  first  report  was  made  March  9,  1869,  and  showed  among  other 
things  that  there  were  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  six  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  lakes,  comprising  an  area  of  four  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand,  four 
hundred  and  forty-seven  acres,  all  of  which  were  capable  of  yielding  large  food 
supplies,  although  many  of  them  were  exhausted  and  all  greatly  depleted ;  and 
that  in  addition  there  was,  beside  the  coast-line,  a  lake-line  of  international  water 
of  two  hundred  and  seventy  miles.  This  valuable  public  property  had  up  to  that 
time  been  neglected  and  permitted  to  go  to  waste.  Attention  was  immediately 
given  to  the  re-stocking  of  the  Hudson  river  with  shad,  of  the  larger  lakes  with 
white-fish,  and  of  smaller  waters  with  lake-trout,  bass  and  other  varieties.  As 
Mr.  Green’s  unremitting!-  services  were  needed  in  the  work  of  the  Commission,  he 
resigned  as  Commissioner  and  was  elected  Superintendent,  a  position  for  which 
his  great  abilities  as  a  fish  culturist  peculiarly  fitted  him  and  which  he  has  held 
to  the  present  time.  Mr.  George  G.  Cooper  was  appointed  Commissioner  in  his 
place.  Mr.  Cooper  subsequently  resigned,  and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Smith  was  appointed. 
The  Hon.  Horatio  Seymour  held  the  position  till  1878,  when  upon  his  resigna¬ 
tion  the  Hon.  Richard  U.  Sherman  was  appointed.  In  1879  Mr.  Eugene  G. 
Blackford  was  added  to  the  Commission,  which  at  the  present  time,  1881  —  1882, 
stands  as  follows :  Robert  B.  Roosevelt,  President ;  Richard  U.  Sherman,  Secre¬ 
tary  ;  Edward  M.  Smith,  Eugene  G.  Blackford. 

A  hatchery  was  established  at  Caledonia,  on  Caledonia  brook,  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  trout  streams  in  the  world,  and  in  1875  the  hatching  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  brook-trout  was  undertaken.  Subsequently  the  California  trout,  salrno 
irideus,  was  imported  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  great  numbers  ol  this  most 
beautiful  and  valuable  fish  were  hatched  and  used  in  restoring  exhausted  trout 
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waters.  Since  the  Commission  was  created  there  have  been  hatched  a  yearly  aver¬ 
age  of  five  to  ten  millions  of  shad,  one  to  two  millions  of  white  fish  and  salmon 
trout;  and,  since  the  breeding  of  trout  was  undertaken,  over  one  million  of  both 
brook  trout  and  of  California  trout  has  been  distributed  yearly.  In  addition  to 
this  distribution  of  the  higher  classes  of  fish,  many  waters  unsuitable  for  them 
have  been  stocked  with  black  bass  of  the  large  or  small-mouthed  varieties,  with 
other  kinds  of  bass,  and  with  perch  or  common  kinds  which  alone  would  thrive  in 
such  localities.  The  shad  fisheries  of  the  Hudson  have  been  saved  from  destruction 
and  restored  to  a  large  yield,  and  numberless  lakes  and  streams  have  been  stocked 
with  new  and  better  kinds  of  fish,  or  have  been  replenished  so  as  to  furnish  excellent 
fishing.  During  the  course  of  these  experiments  many  strange  crosses  of  different 
breeds  have  been  made,  such  as  trout  with  white  fish,  with  fresh-water  herring, 
with  salmon,  with  California  trout  and  with  lake  trout  ;  shad  have  been  crossed 
with  herring  and  bass.  Some  of  these  hybrids  have  produced  young  and  bid  fair 
to  originate  new  and  unknown  but  permanent  varieties. 

Much  benefit  is  expected  to  be  realized  from  the  introduction  of  California 
trout,  which  will  endure  a  higher  temperature  than  the  native  fish,  while  they  grow 
twice  as  rapidly  and  are  more  hardy  to  handle  and  raise.  Many  of  our  natural 
trout  brooks  have  been  rendered  unsuitable  for  their  former  inhabitants  by  the 
removal  of  trees  and  bushes  and  the  drying  up  of  springs,  but  they  can  still  be 
utilized  for  the  California  variety,  which  is  equal  in  flavor  and  superior  in  game 
qualities.  It  is  both  a  sporting  and  a  food  fish  ;  and,  as  it  occupies  inland  waters, 
does  not  suffer  the  loss  or  run  the  risks  that  are  inevitable  with  migratory  fish. 
Where  it  is  placed  it  remains  and  grows,  and  will  attain  a  weight  of  five  or  more 
pounds.  As  a  sporting  fish  it  comes  nearer  to  being  a  substitute  for  the  salmon 
than  any  other  fish  which  will  live  in  the  streams  of  this  State  —  the  salmon  itself 
being  practically  excluded,  by  dams  and  other  obstructions,  from  the  few  rivers  which 
it  once  frequented. 

The  shad  hatching  on  the  Hudson  was  discontinued  after  1880,  in  consequence 
of  a  failure  of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  Commission,  through  the  veto  of 
the  Governor. 

It  having  been  ascertained,  by  experiment,  that  certain  fish  would  grow  more 
rapidly  on  certain  kinds  of  food,  efforts  were  made  by  the  Commission  to  intro¬ 
duce  such  food  into  streams  where  it  did  not  exist ;  crawfish,  shrimp  and  several 
kinds  of  aquatic  insects  were  distributed  with  that  object  in  view,  after  the  streams 
which  furnished  the  finest  specimens  of  fish  had  been  critically  examined  to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  nature  of  the  food  which  caused  the  superiority. 

In  the  fall  of  1881  steps  were  taken  to  establish  a  branch  hatchery  on  Long 
Island,  where  the  culture  of  both  fresh  and  salt-water  fish  could  be  prosecuted. 
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Discoveries  had  been  made  which  favored  the  belief  that  not  only  some  desir¬ 
able  foreign  fish  could  be  introduced  to  our  salt  waters  and  acclimated,  as  had 
already  been  done  in  several  instances  with  fresh-water  fishes,  but  that  many  of 
the  salt-water  varieties  which  were  yearly  growing  scarcer  could  be  bred  with 
advantage  to  the  public.  The  expenses  of  the  Commission  —  none  of  the  Com¬ 
missioners  receiving  salaries  —  have  been  from  $10,000  to  $15,000  annually,  and 
the  benefits  have  been  hundreds  of  millions  of  fish,  worth  to-day  in  market  an 
average  of  fully  twenty  cents  a  pound  ;  the  fry,  only,  at  80,000,000,  weighing  a 
pound  each,  would  be  worth  $16,000,000,  which  would  leave  a  large  margin  for  loss 
and  destruction  and  still  exhibit  an  incredible  profit.  The  following  is  a  detailed 
account  of  the  distribution,  mature  fish — instead  of  the  young  —  being  transported 
in  some  cases  as  the  readiest  mode  of  stocking  the  waters : 

O 


Total  number  of  fish  distributed  by  the  New  York  State  Fish  Commission  to  the 

year  1881. 

YOUNG  FRY. 


Shad,  ------ 

Salmon  Trout, 

Brook  Trout,  - 
White  Fish,  - 
Salmon,  - 
Frost  Fish,  - 

Otsego  Bass,  -  -  -  - 

California  Mountain  Trout, 

Sturgeon, . 

Land-Locked  Salmon, 

Eels,  ------ 


55,932,000 
12,587,655 
5,864,210 
2,212,250 
845591 5 
900,000 
168,000 
1,288,200 
1 5  5 ,000 
21,000 
78,400 

80,052,630 


MATURE 

Bass,  - 

Bull-Heads, . 

Pike  Perch, . 

Yellow  Perch, . 

Carp, . 

Fresh-Water  Shrimp,  ------ 

Craw  Fish, . 


FISH. 

. 33,9i8 

.  5,280 

.  2,491 

.  2,841 

.  620 

.  532,000 

. 18,000 
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Hon.  ROBERT  B.  ROOSEVELT, 


PRESIDENT  of  the  New  York  State  Fish  Commission,  was  born  in  New 
York  city,  August  7,  1829.  The  ancestors  of  Commissioner  Roosevelt  came 
from  Holland,  and  settled  in  New  York  city  in  its  earliest  days.  They  were 
prominent  among  the  Knickerbocker  Dutch  families,  the  influence  of  whose  char¬ 
acter  and  wealth  has  been  from  that  time  constantly  felt  and  acknowledged. 
The  Roosevelts  were  all  staunch  patriots,  and  signed  the  call  for  the  Revolu¬ 

tionary  Convention  in  1776.  Mr.  Roosevelt  had  the  benefit  of  the  best  educa¬ 
tional  advantages  existing  in  his  native  city,  and  then  entered  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  and  having  completed  his  work  there,  gave  himself  to 
the  study  of  law.  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  work  of  his  profession,  but 
his  scholarly  and  cultivated  tastes  led  him  to  a  much  wider  range  of  private  study 
than  professional  men  often  have  time  to  follow.  He  has  made  marked  attain¬ 
ments  in  general  literature  and  natural  history,  as  well  as  in  law,  and  for 

many  years  he  has  been  simultaneously  lawyer,  editor,  author  and  artist.  The 

pursuit  of  natural  history  led  him  to  become  much  interested  in  game  birds  and 
the  culture  of  fish.  As  a  result  he  has  contributed  to  literature  valuable  articles 
on  “Game  Birds  of  the  North;”  “Game  Fish  of  the  North;”  “Superior 
Fishery;”  “Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching,”  the  latter  in  connection  with  Com¬ 
missioner  Seth  Green.  He  is  now  President  of  the  “  Fish  Culture  Association  ” 
and  also  of  the  “  New  York  Association  for  the  Protection  of  Game.” 

Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a  Democrat,  with  high  views  of  integrity  in  politics,  as  well 
as  in  ordinary  life.  He  ably  represented  his  constituents  in  the  Forty-second 

Congress,  and  served  as  Lieutenant  in  the  Seventy-first  Regiment,  at  Washington, 
when  three  months’  men  were  asked  for.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
“Union  League  Club,”  and  also  of  the  “Citizens’  Association.” 

At  the  meeting  that  formed  the  “  Committee  of  Seventy,”  of  the  two  speeches 
made  by  Democrats,  his  was  considered  especially  able,  and  so  fitted  to  wield  a 
wide  influence  in  deciding  the  important  questions  under  consideration,  that  the 
Committee  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  the  address  to  be 
printed  for  circulation.  A  pleasant  expression  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow-citizens  occurred  in  1881,  when  he  was  nominated  for  Alderman 
at  Large,  without  his  consent  or  knowledge.  He  was  subsequently  elected. 
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Hon.  RICHARD  U.  SHERMAN, 


COMMISSIONER  of  Fisheries  and  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  born  in  Ver¬ 
non,  Oneida  county,  New  York,  in  the  year  1819.  His  father,  Willett 
H.  Sherman,  came  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  early  in  the  present  century, 
and  for  more  than  fifty  years  was  prominent  in  commercial,  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  interests  in  Oneida  county.  His  mother,  Catharine  Schoolcraft,  was  a 
sister  of  Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  eminent  scientist  and  author.  Mr.  Sherman 
obtained  his  education  in  the  public  school  of  his  native  town  and  at  the  Utica 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  his  fourteenth  year.  He  received,  more  par¬ 
ticularly,  a  business  education,  but  having  a  dislike  for  a  mercantile  life,  he 

abandoned  it  soon  after  becoming  of  age,  and  engaged  in  journalism.  In  1840 
he  conducted  a  campaign  paper  in  Utica,  and  in  the  following  year  was  engaged 
as  principal  editor  of  the  Utica  Daily  Gazette.  During  the  next  ten  years  he 
was  successively  editor  of  the  Herkimer  Journal ,  the  Oswego  Daily  Times ,  the 
Daily  Evening  Gazette,  at  Rochester,  and  the  Utica  Morning  Herald.  In  1851 
Mr.  Sherman  was  elected  Clerk  of  the  Assembly,  a  position  he  retained  until 
1857,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  year,  when  his  party  were  in  the  minority. 
In  1856  he  received  the  votes  of  Democrats  and  Americans,  besides  those  of 

his  own  party,  and  was  elected  Clerk,  although  his  party  numbered  less  than  one- 
thircl  of  the  members.  In  1857  he  was  elected  Member  of  the  Assembly  from 

the  First  District  of  Oneida  county.  In  i860,  at  the  request  of  the  United 
Republican  Delegation  from  New  York,  then  numbering  twenty-nine  members  in 
Congress,  Mr.  Sherman  was  appointed  an  Assistant  Clerk  of  the  United  States 

House  of  Representatives,  a  position  he  held  for  ten  years.  In  1867  he  was 

elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  which  was  held  that  year  in 
Albany.  In  1870  he  resigned  his  position  as  Clerk  at  W  ashington,  and  has  since 
devoted  most  of  his  time  to  the  care  and  settlement  of  estates,  of  which  he  has 
been  executor,  administrator  or  trustee.  In  1872  he  was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  both  the  Democratic  and  Liberal  parties  for  the  Congressional  nomination,  and 
although  he  shared  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that  campaign,  he  received  the 
honor  of  a  vote  much  larger  than  that  given  to  the  presidential  candidates  on 
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his  ticket.  In  1874  he  received  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Assembly  in 
the  First  District  of  Oneida  county,  and  was  elected,  notwithstanding  the  previous 
strong  Republican  majority  of  that  district.  He  served  in  that  Assembly  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committees  on  State  Prisons,  and  Rules,  and  as  member  of 
the  Committee  on  General  Laws.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  appointed  to  investigate  alleged  canal  frauds,  the  report  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee  being  regarded  as  the  most  valuable  legislative  document  of  the  session. 
Mr.  Sherman  was  re-elected  in  1875  by  a  largely  increased  majority,  and  was  the 
unanimous  choice  of  his  party  for  the  office  of  Speaker.  He  was  a  member  in 
that  House  of  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means,  Apportionment,  Rules,  and 
Public  Printing,  and  Chairman  of  the  new  Committee  to  Revise  the  Game  Laws, 
enjoying  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  member  of  the  minority  honored  with 
a  chairmanship.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee  chosen  to  Revise 
the  Civil  List  of  the  two  Houses. 

He  was  appointed  in  1879,  by  Governor  Robinson,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
to  succeed  Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  resigned,  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Commission  from  the  first.  The  exhaustive  report  of  the  Commission,  made 
to  the  Legislature  in  1882,  is  from  the  pen  of  Commissioner  Sherman. 


EDWARD  MEIGS  SMITH, 

OF  Rochester,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  now  United  States  Consul  at 

Manheim,  Germany,  is  a  native  of  Rochester,  where  he  was  born  June  9, 

1827,  of  American  parentage.  Mr.  Smith  obtained  a  thorough  academic  education 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  Rochester,  and  early  engaged  in  business  as 
a  banker,  being  also  subsequently  in  the  real  estate  business.  He  has  always 
lived  in  the  city  of  Rochester,  and  has  frequently  been  honored  with  positions 

of  trust  and  honor.  He  has  been  an  Alderman,  and  in  1869  Mayor  of  his 

native  city,  and  also  a  member  of  the  Water-Works  Commission.  He  was  for 
many  years  Postmaster  at  Rochester. 


EUGENE  G.  BLACKFORD, 

OF  Brooklyn,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  was  born  at  Morristown,  -New  Jersey, 
August  8,  1839.  His  great  grandfather  and  grandfather  were  Baptist  min¬ 
isters,  and  his  father  was  a  Baptist  deacon.  Mr.  Blackford  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  in  early  life  was  engaged  as  book¬ 
keeper  in  the  office  of  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  of  New  Jersey.  He  is 
at  present,  as  for  many  years  past,  a  fish  merchant  in  Fulton  market  in  New 
York  city.  Mr.  Blackford  is,  however,  not  only  extensively  engaged  in  buying  and 
selling  fish,  but  is  also  scientifically  interested  in  the  proper  description  and  classi¬ 
fication  of  fish.  One  species,  the  well-known  red  snapper  of  our  Southern  coasts, 
has  been  dedicated  to  Mr.  Blackford,  and  is  scientifically  known  and  described  as 
Lutjanus  Blackfordii  sp.  nov.  The  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  National 
Museum  contain  repeated  acknowledgments  of  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Blackford  in 
sending  to  the  Museum  hundreds  of  specimens  of  rare  fishes,  and  it  is  stated 
therein  that  by  his  vigilant  study  of  the  New  York  fish  markets  several  species 
have  been  added  to  the  fauna  of  the  United  States.  The  following  extract  is 
from  the  Smithsonian  Report  for  1878  : 

“The  Museum  is  also  indebted  in  a  very  marked  degree,  as  for  many  years  past, 
to  the  services  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Blackford,  well-known  fish  dealer  of  Fulton  market.  New 
York,  for  the  transmission  of  many  valuable  specimens.  By  an  arrangement  with 
the  wholesale  dealers  and  the  fisherman,  this  gentleman  is  always  notified  of  the 
appearance  in  the  market  of  specimens  that  are  believed  to  have  an  interest, 
either  from  their  novelty,  or  any  other  cause,  and  in  the  exercise  of  an  excellent 
judgment,  whatever  is  thought  will  be  valued  in  \\  ashington  is  promptly  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  National  Museum.  To  no  other  single  person  is  the  institution 
indebted  for  so  many  favors  in  this  direction  as  to  Mr.  Blackford. 

For  the  last  five  years  Mr.  Blackford  has  been  1  reasurer  of  the  American  Fish 
Cultural  Association,  and  at  the  meetings  of  this  society,  has  frequently  read  papers 
relating  to  the  subject  of  fish  culture.  Mr.  Blackford  was  President  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Association  of  the  East  Division  of  Brooklyn  in  1876,  1877  ^nd  1878,  and 
organized  the  largest  Sunday-school  parades  in  the  county,  a  single  division  num¬ 
bering  as  high  as  twenty'-five  thousand. 
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SETH  GREEN, 


OF  Rochester,  Superintendent  of  the  New  York  State  Fishery  Commission,  was 
born,  of  English  ancestry,  in  Rochester,  New  York,  March  19,  1817.  Edu¬ 
cated  in  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Green,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  engaged  in  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  fishing,  confining  himself  principally  to  the  waters  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
Lake  Michigan.  He  made  use  of  all  the  devices  then  known  for  catching  fish  for 
market,  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  the  proprietor  of  the  only  fish  and  game 
market  in  the  city  of  Rochester.  The  idea  of  artificial  fish  hatching  first  occurred 
to  him  in  the  year  1838,  while  fishing  for  brook  trout  in  a  stream  in  Canada,  that 
was  frequented  by  salmon.  Perched  in  a  tree,  he  watched  for  two  days  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  some  salmon  at  work  preparing  their  nests  and  casting  their  spawn,  and 
then  concluded  that  he  could  and  would  at  some  future  day  hatch  fish  artificially, 
although  he  was  then  unaware  that  it  had  ever  been  previously  attempted.  He 
never  relinquished  this  idea,  but  learned  every  thing  possible  relating  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  in  1864  began  his  experiments.  He  purchased  part  of  the  famous  Caledonia 
Spring  creek  and  commenced  his  operations  with  brook  trout.  He  was  very  success¬ 
ful  in  his  experiment,  and  made  many  discoveries  and  improvements  in  fish  culture, 
one  of  the  most  noticeable  being  the  discovery  made  in  1864  of  the  dry  method  of 
impregnation  of  fish  spawn.  By  this  process  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred  per 
cent  of  the  eggs  taken  are  impregnated,  whereas  twenty-five  per  cent  is  the  highest 
ever  before  saved.  In  1867  the  New  England  Fish  Commission,  learning  of  Mr. 
Green’s  success,  prevailed  upon  him  to  attempt  the  artificial  propagation  of  shad  in 
the  Connecticut  river.  Many  had  tried  this  experiment  before  and  all  had  failed. 
In  this  endeavor  Mr.  Green  encountered  peculiar  vexations  and  difficulties,  the  great¬ 
est  perhaps  being  the  disbelief  of  the  Connecticut  fishermen,  who  considered  him 
insane  and  treated  him  accordingly.  After  numerous  failures  he  at  last  matured  a 
plan  which  is  entirely  successful  in  replenishing  our  shad  rivers.  In  1868  Mr.  Green 
was  appointed  a  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  and  in  the  following  year  was  appointed 
to  his  present  position.  In  1870,  Mr.  Green  wrote  the  book  entitled  “Trout  Cul¬ 
ture,”  and  in  1879  he  assisted  Hon.  R.  B.  Roosevelt  in  writing  “Fish  Hatching  and 
Fish  Catching.” 
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By  ELISHA  HARRIS,  M.D. 


HE  State  of  New  \  ork  has  placed  upon  its  statute  books  various  and 
abundant  proofs  of  the  concern  of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  health.  In  recent  years  the  Legislature  has,  in  some  respects,  evinced 
a  purpose  to  promote,  as  well  as  protect,  the  general  health  of  the  people ;  yet 
the  leading  idea  in  the  public  health  laws  has  steadily  been,  to  provide  ways  and 
means  for  public  defense  against  exotic  and  other  invading  diseases. 

The  quarantine  laws  and  all  official  procedures  under  them  the  past  eight)-  or 
ninety  years,  the  orders  in  Council  and  the  execution  of  orders  in  Colonial  times, 
and  the  general  Public  Health  Act  of  1850,  alike  have  reference  to  acute  epi¬ 
demic  and  infectious  kinds  of  disease.  Having  the  most  important  port  of  entry 
for  European  emigrants,  and  being  thereby  continually  exposed  to  the  pestilent 
infections  introduced  with  them,  New  York  has  experienced  and  successfully  studied 
the  fact  that  “  contagions  which  are  current  on  the  continent  are  current  here,” 
and  that  small-pox  and  typhus  in  Liverpool  are  soon  transported  to  New  York,  to 
breed  and  destroy,  except  when  successfully  confronted  by  sanitary  authority  and 
absolute  interference  in  the  nature  of  quarantine  and  other  protective  regulations. 
Naturally  and  necessarily  this  great  State,  with  its  one  vast  port  of  entrance, — 
more  crowded  by  immigrants  than  any  other  port  in  the  world, — developed  its 
external  sanitary  system  before  any  considerable  progress  had  been  made  toward 
an  internal  system  of  sanitary  laws  and  regulations.  The  Public  Health  Act 
of  1850  gave  to  every  town,  village  and  city  ample  powers  for  local  sanitary 
government  and  to  prevent  and  control  contagious  pestilences ;  while  a  great 
number  of  special  laws  relating  to  drainage  of  limited  districts  and  villages  have 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  public  health.  In  i860  a  general  statute  permitted 
all  school  boards  in  the  State  to  require  and  to  provide  for  the  vaccination  of  the 
attendants  at  public  schools,  but,  like  most  of  the  drainage  laws,  the  statute  remained 
a  dead  letter. 
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The  creation  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  York,  in  May,  1880,  was 
a  deliberate  and  well-designed  step  in  the  progress  of  events  which  this  .State 
shared  with  several  others  in  the  nation,  and  it  was  one  toward  which  the  labors 
of  several  of  its  publicists  in  law,  medicine  and  social  science  have  signally  led. 
New  York  was  the  twenty-fourth  in  the  series  of  States  which  established  a  Board 
of  Health,  but  those  that  preceded  had,  in  most  instances,  been  aided  and  greatly 
influenced  by  eminent  hygienists  in  this  State,  while  for  ten  years  preceding  the 
creation  of  the  New  York  Board,  a  body  of  public-spirited  citizens  steadily  labored 
for  and  publicly  advocated  the  creation  and  service  of  such  a  Board. 

Disregarding  for  a  moment  the  dates  of  the  events  which  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  State  Board  of  Health,  we  may  properly  revert  to  the  fact  that 
the  work  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission  in  the  War  for  the  Union 
aroused  such  practical  inquiry  and  intelligent  interest  in  regard  to  all  questions  of 
health  and  life  that  the  organization,  laws  and  methods  of  central  as  well  as  of 
local  boards  of  health  were  believed  to  be  practicable  and  necessary.  Throughout 
the  Union,  in  the  terrible  experience  of  the  War,  the  people  had  learned  that 
“  health  is  the  strength  of  armies,”  and  it  may  now  be  said  that  all  classes  begin 
to  understand  that  it  is  also  a  supreme  blessing  to  the  homes  and  individuals 
that  possess  it.  Sanitary  investigations,  sanitary  science,  the  causation  of  diseases, 
and  the  art  and  methods  of  their  prevention  which  achieved  so  much  in  the  saving 
of  life  and  military  strength  in  the  War  for  the  Union,  have  been  invoked  in 

the  cities  and,  by  legislation,  in  nearly  all  the  States.  Several  of  the  chief  cities 

undertook  the  practical  solution  of  their  sanitary  problems  even  before  the  war 
was  ended,  partly  as  a  necessary  means  of  defense  against  the  destructive  conta¬ 
gions  which  breed  pestilences  in  the  wake  of  armies.  By  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
in  February,  1866,  five  counties  were  designated  as  the  Metropolitan  Sanitary  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  under  that  act  a  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  was  established  which 
soon  developed  a  system  of  public  health-care  in  that  populous  district  which  greatly 
popularized  and  extended  the  domain  of  public  health  laws  in  America.  It  was  a 
State  movement,  and  being  divorced  for  a  time  from  all  partisan  behests,  exerted 
a  national  influence.  Standing,  as  it  did,  in  a  large  sense,  as  a  State  under¬ 

taking,  with  authority  and  duty  to  make  inquiry  and  offer  advice  in  all  places  in 
the  State,  no  other  Central  Sanitary  System  was  proposed  by  the  Legislature, 

during  the  nine  years  from  1861  to  1870.  In  1870,  however,  the  separate  control 
of  their  affairs  was  restored  to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  Metropolitan  District, 
and  thereupon  leading  physicians  and  publicists  explained  and  urged  the  necessity 
for  the  creation  of  a  State  Sanitary  System,  under  a  Central  Board  of  Health 
and  Vital  Statistics.  In  the  ten  years  ending  with  1869  twenty  States  organized 
such  Boards,  Massachusetts,  as  the  pioneer,  establishing  its  State  Board  of  Health 
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in  August,  1869.  A  Sanitary  Survey  of  that  State,  by  order  of  its  General  Court, 
had  been  made  just  twenty  years  before,  and  the  first  conclusion  derived  from  it 
was  that  “  a  Central  Board  of  Health  for  the  whole  State,  and  a  Local  Board  for 
each  city  and  town  in  the  State,”  should  be  created  and  put  into  action  by  law. 
Virginia,  California  and  Michigan  soon  followed  the  example  of  Massachusetts  in 

creating  a  State  Board,  and  to  each  of  the  Central  Boards  thus  established  was 
assigned  the  duty  of  organizing  or  of  supervising-  a  State  System  of  Registry  of 
Vital  Statistics. 

In  all  the  State  Boards  of  Health,  this  most  essential  question  has  arisen 
early  in  the  permanent  operations  for  the  general  care  of  health  and  life :  How 
shall  local  Boards  be  effectually  organized?  To  answer  this  question,  to  incite  and 
maintain  the  State  system  of  local  sanitary  duties  as  well  as  a  central  system  of 
vital  statistics,  and  to  promote  all  great  interests  of  the  public  health,  the  State 
Board  of  Health  of  New  York  was  created.  Coming  thus  into  its  field  after  the 
people  generally  had  become  somewhat  interested  in  leading  sanitary  questions,  the 
Board  entered  at  once  upon  the  work  of  organizing  and  co-ordinating  the  means 

and  methods  of  a  State  Sanitary  System. 

The  order  of  its  procedures  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  work  appears 

as  follows:  First,  it  classified  the  separate  work  of  its  members  in  seven  stand¬ 
ing  committees,  and  endowed  its  Secretary,  as  its  executive  and  resident  officer, 
with  adequate  functions  and  authority;  Second,  its  Manual  of  Health  laws  and 
various  circulars  of  information  and  request  were  duly  supplied  to  the  proper 
authorities  and  to  citizens ;  Third,  the  regulations  and  forms  for  establishino-  the 
registration  of  vital  statistics  were  placed  in  the  school  districts  and  in  the  proper 
official  hands;  Fourth,  the  organization  and  continuous  activity  of  local  sanitary 
boards  have  been  secured ;  Fifth,  amendments  of  laws  necessary  to  provide  for 

the  efficiency  of  local  authorities  have  been  made  by  the  Legislature;  Sixth, 

the  investigations  and  acts  of  the  Board  upon  all  subjects  that  have  required  its 
interposition  have  been,  and  must  continue  to  be,  so  sustained  by  expert  service 

of  competent  professional  persons,  that  proper  orders  and  instructions,  based  on 
the  Board’s  conclusions,  may,  in  such  matters,  be  promptly  given  by  the  Governor 

or  by  local  authorities ;  Seventh,  the  system  of  interchange  of  information,  and 

the  public  registry  of  vital  statistics  at  the  Board’s  central  office  as  well  as  in 
the  communities,  now  secure  the  chief  objects  for  which  the  Board  was  created ; 
Eighth,  the  notification  of  the  Board  concerning  any  outbreak  of  spreading  disease 
secures  immediate  response  to  the  request  or  inquiry  as  made ;  and  this  may  relate 
to  vaccination  as  well  as  to  the  disease  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  to  a  refuge-hospital, 
to  local  sources  of  malaria,  to  the  adulteration  or  deterioration  of  foods  and  drugs, 
to  the  examination  of  potable  waters,  or  to  the  rules  and  tests  to  prevent  the 
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dangerous  handling  and  sale  of  explosive  oils  used  for  lighting.  All  of  these  duties 
are  incumbent  upon  the  Board,  besides  all  other  aid  and  service  it  can  give  for 
promoting  the  security  of  health  and  life  among  the  people.  The  largest  demands 
upon  the  central  office  of  the  Board  relate  to  the  epidemic  and  local  causes  of 
fatal  diseases,  the  sources  and  treatment  of  nuisances,  the  treatment  of  malarial 
grounds,  the  pollution  and  protection  of  drinking-water,  the  sanitation  of  schools, 
and  the  advice  and  direction  required  in  the  supervision  and  perfecting  of  the 
records  and  registration  of  vital  statistics. 

o 

To  meet  the  public  requirements  in  the  several  branches  of  its  duties,  as 
designed  by  the  laws,  the  Board  keeps  and  distributes,  in  printed  form,  such 
information  and  advice,  and  such  prescribed  forms  of  official  reports  and  other 
returns,  as  the  general  interests  of  the  service  require.  In  this  way  a  vast 
amount  of  advice  and  useful  knowledge  is  daily  sent  to  all  who  request  or  will 

use  it.  The  functions  of  the  Board  are  three-fold,  namely :  First,  to  organize 
and  supervise;  Second,  to  take  cognizance  of  the  interests  of  health  and  life 
among  the  people ;  Third,  to  investigate  the  preventable  causes  of  harm  to  health, 
especially  as  respects  epidemic  and  communicable  kinds  of  disease,  to  examine  all 
questions  and  circumstances  relating  to  the  public  health,  requested  by  the  Governor 
or  otherwise  rendered  necessary  by  the  wants  of  communities,  or  of  a  local  Board 
of  Health,  and  to  report  conclusions  to  the  Governor  and  to  local  authorities,  with 

the  design  to  secure  necessary  action.  These  several  branches  of  duty  about  equally 

divide  the  Board’s  work,  and  it  may  be  said,  in  this  place,  that  the  distribution 

and  co-ordination  of  these  labors  have  proved  acceptable  to  the  several  authorities 
and  the  various  classes  who  have  relations  to  them. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  extends  to  informing  and  advising  local  authori¬ 
ties  ;  to  explaining  the  details  of  the  registry  service,  supplying  its  forms,  and  even 
to  temporarily  assuming  the  work  itself,  until  local  officers  learn  to  do  it  satisfac¬ 
torily;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  to  such  limits  as  are  deemed  necessary  to  enable 
the  Governor  to  determine  whether  or  not  he  will  proceed  to  order  and  enforce 
sanitary  works  against  causes  of  danger  that  are  to  be  summarily  removed  and  pre¬ 
vented.*  Though  these  things  are  among  the  functions  of  the  Board,  and  though 


*  The  amended  law,  defining  the  method  of  the  Governor’s  interference  to  secure  a  speed}'  abatement  of  a  nuisance, 
and  the  prevention  of  its  recurrence,  where  local  authority  is  incapable  or  indifferent,  reads  as  follows  : 

“At  any  time  the  Governor  of  the  State  may  require  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  examine  into  nuisances  affect¬ 
ing  the  security  of  life  and  health  in  any  locality,  and  in  such  cases  said  Board  of  Health  shall  have  all  necessary 
powers  to  make  such  examinations,  and  it  shall  report  the  results  thereof  to  the  Governor,  within  the  limits  of  time 
prescribed  for  such  examination  and  report.  The  report  of  such  examination,  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Governor  may,  in  relation  to  things  found  and  certified  by  the 
said  Board  of  Health  to  be  nuisances,  declare  them  to  be  public  nuisances,  and  order  them  to  be  changed,  as  he  shall 
direct,  or  abated  and  removed.  And  such  order  shall  be  presumptive  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  nuisance, 
and  all  persons  maintaining,  or  assisting  to  maintain,  or  aiding  and  abetting,  in  any  manner,  in  the  maintenance  of 
such  nuisance,  after  notice  of  such  order,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  not  to  exceed  one 
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it  may  call  any  Town  Board  into  existence  and  action,  the  jurisdiction  and  exe¬ 
cutive  authority  of  the  Board  reaches  its  limits  in  inciting  local  sanitary  authorities 
to  the  desired  activity,  in  preparing  and  supervising  methods  and  forms,  and,  when¬ 
ever  the  Governor  requests,  in  supplying  all  information  and  conclusions  which  he 
may  need  as  the  basis  for  executive  interference  ;  while  such  researches  into  avoid¬ 
able  causes  and  preventable  conditions  of  disease  are  pursued  as  the  welfare  of  the 
community  may  require.  Beyond  these  relations  of  the  State  Board  to  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  to  the  local  authorities  of  the  towns,  villages  and  cities,  the  Board 
has  no  other  authority  than  that  of  sanitary  inquiry  and  advice.  It  does  not  disturb 
any  preexisting  laws,  excepting  the  few  parts  of  statutes,  general  and  local,  which 
it  has  superseded.  The  State  System  of  Maritime  Quarantine  remains  unaffected  by 
the  functions  of  the  State  Board.  The  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  is  an  ex-officio 
member  of  this  Board.  d  he  duty  and  power  to  make  an  official  investigation 
and  report  concerning  the  working  of  the  maritime  branch  of  the  State  Sanitary 
Service  would  be  derived  from  the  Legislature  or  the  Governor.  Quarantines 
within  the  State,  elsewhere  than  at  the  port  of  New  York,  are  under  the  official 
advice  of,  and  subject  to  appeals  to,  the  State  Board. 

A  moment’s  review  of  the  sanitary  defenses  incorporated  in  our  State  govern¬ 
ment  from  the  earliest  times,  with  a  notice  of  what  constitutes  town  and  other 
local  Health  Boards,  will  show  what  are  the  necessary  adaptations  of  the  State 
Board  to  local  Boards  and  to  the  maritime  methods  and  authorities  in  the  care 
of  the  public  health. 

The  Quarantine  system  of  the  port  of  New  York  has  for  nearly  ninety  years 
steadily  maintained  the  doctrine  and  practice  on  which  it  was  founded,  to  wit  : 
that  exotic  contagia  and  all  the  infectious  poisons  that  breed  in  ships  must  be 
isolated  and  exterminated  by  a  rational  system  of  Quarantine.  Commercial  behests 
and  the  vital  interests  of  the  vast  capital  centralized  at  this  chief  port  of  our 
Continent  have  not  demurred  to  any  necessary  rules  and  regulations  of  the  New 
York  State  Quarantine  system.  The  terrible  truths  which  yellow  fever,  cholera, 
typhus  and  small-pox  have  demonstrated  on  shipboard  and  at  the  quarantine 


thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  in  which  such  nuisance  is  maintained,  not  to  exceed 
one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  such  cases,  when  such  order  has  been  made,  the  Governor 
may,  by  his  further  order  in  writing,  certified  under  his  official  seal,  require  the  District  Attorney,  the  Sheriff,  and 
the  other  officers  of  every  such  county  to  take  all  necessary  measures  to  execute  and  to  obey  the  order  of  the  Governor; 
and  any  act  of  any  such  county  officers  in  the  abatement  of  any  such  nuisance,  so  declared,  which  shall  be  reason¬ 
able  or  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  purpose,  shall  be  lawful  and  justifiable,  and  the  order  of  the  Governor 
shall  be  their  protection.  The  expense  of  the  abatement  of  such  nuisance  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  such 
nuisance  occurs,  and  such  expense  shall  be  a  charge  or  a  lien  upon  the  lands  maintaining  such  nuisance,  and  shall 
be  a  valid  claim  on  behalf  of  said  county  against  all  persons  maintaining  the  same,  or  assisting  in  the  maintenance 
thereof  ;  and  the  lien  and  claim  thus  created  may  be  collected  by  action  to  recover  against  either  or  all  of  the  persons 
liable  to  pay  the  same,  and  may  also  be  enforced  by  action  to  enforce  the  lien  upon  the  lands  maintaining  the  nui¬ 
sance,  by  a  sale  thereof,  to  satisfy  the  same.”  Section  8,  chapter  322,  of  1880,  and  section  1,  chapter  308,  of  1SS2. 
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station  have  certified  the  right  and  the  duty  of  the  State  to  exercise  a  large 
measure  of  authority  and  discretion  in  the  use  of  means  for  repressing  and  over¬ 
coming  the  infectious  poisons  and  local  causes  of  these  destructive  diseases.  The 
successive  Governors  of  this  State,  until  1799,  when  permanent  laws  were  enacted, 
were  in  the  habit  of  promulgating  orders  and  proclamations  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  pestilent  diseases  as  they  appeared  in  the  harbor  and  in  the  city  of  New 
York.*  Colonial  Governors,  from  the  time  of  Governor  George  Clinton,  had 
pursued  a  like  course,  and  the  laws  enacted  were  self-limited  to  brief  periods. 
Though  the  Quarantine  Act  of  1755  was  in  many  respects  a  model  of  sound 
legislation,  yet  during  the  hundred  years  preceding  the  establishment  of  a  well 
outfitted  quarantine  establishment  at  Staten  Island,  special  orders,  chiefly,  and 
an  untrustworthy  kind  of  regulations,  prevailed  at  this  port.  Rapid  increase  of 
population,  the  medical  evidence  of  the  local  as  well  as  of  the  contagious  causes 
of  sickness  and  mortality,  and,  at  length,  the  repeated  invasions  of  Asiatic  cholera, 
induced  the  enactment  not  only  of  an  elaborate  Quarantine  Code,  but  also  of  a 
comprehensive  general  Statute  for  “  the  Preservation  of  the  Public  Health.  The 
latter  act  conferred  remarkable  powers  upon  the  local  Boards  of  Health  which 
might,  under  given  circumstances,  come  into  existence  under  its  permissive  terms 
in  any  of  the  towns,  villages  and  cities.  Such  was  the  Health  Act  of  1850. 

In  1847  a  form  of  permissive  law  was  also  enacted  to  provide  a  system  of 
registration  of  vital  statistics.  Being  only  permissive,  however,  this  law  remained 
a  dead  letter  until  1880.  Even  the  Health  Act  of  1850  was  called  into  opera¬ 
tion  only  in  the  presence  or  after  the  occurrence  of  some  form  of  pestilent 
epidemic  or  contagious  disease,  except  that  some  of  its  general  provisions  were 
made  available  by  city  Boards  of  Health. 

Twenty  years  of  medical  and  sanitary  discussion  and  of  much  useful  publication 
had  passed,  when,  in  May,  1880,  the  law  to  create  a  State  Board  of  Health  of 
New  York  was  enacted.  The  authority  and  functions  of  this  Board  have  been 


*  In  1702,  the  city  of  New  York  being  smitten  by  yellow  fever  from  the  West  Indies,  a  Fast  was  proclaimed,  on  the 
27th  of  August,  by  the  Government  “  to  divert  Almighty  God’s  present  and  impending  judgments  of  sickness  from  the 
provinces.” 

In  1743,  George  Clinton,  being  Governor  of  the  Province,  the  following,  among  other  protective  measures  were  ordered 
by  him:  "  *  *  *  *  And  I,  having  much  at  heart  the  security  and  welfare  of  all  his  Majesty’s  subjects,  and  more 

particularly  those  under  my  Government ;  and  being  desirous,  as  far  as  in  me  lies,  to  prevent  the  bringing  in  and  spreading 
of  any  contagion  or  infection  among  them  :  I  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by  and  with  advice  of  his  Majesty’s  Council  for 
this  province,  to  issue  this  Proclamation,  Ordering  and  directing ,  and  I  do  by  these  presents,  order  and  direct,  and  strictly 
charge  and  require  all  masters  of  vessels  (who  after  the  publication  hereof  shall  come  or  be  bound  for  the  port  of  New 
York)  not  to  bring,  or  cause  to  be  brought,  his  or  their  vessel  near  to  any  of  the  wharfs  or  docks  of  this  cit)r,  before 
such  vessel  shall  have  been  visited  by  some  able  practitioner  in  physic,  nor  before  a  certificate  of  the  health  of  the  people 
on  board  the  same  shall  have  been  by  him  (?)  signed  and  returned  to  me  ;  nor  before  my  leave  be  first  obtained  for  that 
purpose ;  and  I  do  hereb}'  further  order,  and  strictly  charge  and  require,  that  every  such  vessel  be  brought  to  anchor  at 
some  convenient  place  and  distance  from  this  city,  there  to  remain  without  suffering  any  person  whatsoever  to  come  from 
or  go  on  board  the  same,  until  such  vessel  hath  been  visited,  and  such  certificate  hath  been  returned  and  leave  obtained, 
as  aforesaid,  *  *  *  *  ” 
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briefly  defined  on  a  preceding  page.  Being,  like  the  nearly  thirty  other  State  Boards 
of  Health,  a  central  source  of  information,  inquiry  and  counsel,  and  having  more 
or  less  control  over  the  registry  of  vital  statistics,  this  Board  and  its  organic  law 
as  we  have  already  shown,  differs  from  the  others  in  respect  to  an  executive 
attribute  by  virtue  of  which  the  Governor  may  offer  the  executive  arm  of  the 
State  itself,  whenever  such  action  is  desirable  and  warranted.  In  this  the  Common¬ 
wealth  still  preserves  the  traditional  regard  for  its  Chief  Magistrate  as  the  con¬ 
servator  and  protector  of  the  lives  and  health  of  the  people. 

The  foremost  rank  which  New  York  occupies  in  wealth,  education,  enterprise 
and  in  whatever  favors  the  progress  of  civilization  has  been  signalized  by  many 
statesmanlike  acts  and  schemes  of  public  improvement,  in  which  medical  and  sani¬ 
tary  knowledge  have  contributed  largely  to  the  counsels  wherein  civil  engineering, 
legislation,  comprehensive  philanthropy,  commercial  enterprise,  and  the  noble  polity 
of  the  Commonwealth  have  been  united.  The  eminent  medical  and  philosophical 
scholar,  Cadwallader  Colden,  discoursed  of  epidemics  and  the  local  causes  of  malaria, 
and,  as  Surveyor-General  in  Colonial  times,  organized  and  led  the  work  of  drain¬ 
ing  the  “drowned  lands”  at  the  head  of  the  Wall-Kill.  Doctors  Bard,  Bayley  and 
Mitchell,  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the  State,  were  the  counselors  of  states¬ 
men,  and  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  present  century  Doctors  Hoosick,  Romayne, 
Sheldon,  Yates,  Stearns,  Coventry,  and  the  Becks  were  among  the  leaders  of  thought, 
who  united  in  the  counsels  and  highest  purposes  of  statesmen.  Legislators  and  Gov¬ 
ernors  were  aided  by  them  in  the  best  of  work  for  the  people.  This  recognition 
of  the  public  relations  of  medical  and  sanitary  services  was  conspicuous  when,  in 
the  Legislature  of  1806,  Hon.  Judge  W.  H.  Van  Ness  prepared  and  secured  the 
statute  which  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  medical  profession  in  a  State 
society  and  in  county  societies.  The  earlier  Governors  of  this  State  also  signalized 
their  appreciation  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  of  the  physicians  who  taught  it.  The 
terrors  of  pestilential  fevers  in  the  days  of  Governors  George  Clinton,  John  Jay 
and  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  the  visitations  of  cholera  in  the  time  of  Governors 
Throop,  Marcy,  Fish  and  Seymour,  found  some  of  the  most  learned  medical  hygien¬ 
ists  in  council  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  State. 

The  first  labors  which  the  newly-formed  State  and  county  medical  societies 
entered  upon  seventy-five  years  ago,  related  to  the  investigation  of  local  causes  of 
fatal  diseases.  Each  member  was  instructed  to  observe  and  to  report  such  causes, 
especially,  as  he  found  dependent  upon  geological  and  topographical  conditions. 
Hence  the  sources  of  miasmatic  diseases,  the  necessity  lor  sanitary  drainage,  the 
relations  of  sewerage  and  civic  cleanliness  to  public  salubrity,  and  the  external 
conditions  and  public  works  which  promote  health  were  thus  early  recognized  as 
pertaining  to  the  professional  and  public  studies  of  the  true  physician ;  and  the 
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archives  of  the  State  show  that  in  1830  the  State  Society  issued  an  official  circular 
and  outline  for  a  “Medical-Topographical  Survey  of  the  State.”  That  results  so 
meager  followed  so  great  an  undertaking,  self-imposed  and  unaided,  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  men  who  undertook  it.  It  may  require  several  years,  even,  for  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  aided  by  all  the  best  physicians  and  naturalists,  as  well 
as  by  engineers  and  sanitary  cartographers,  to  complete  such  work. 

In  the  growth  of  the  cities,  the  preparation  of  village  sites,  the  studies  of 
geology  and  hydrography,  and  the  sanitary  application  of  such  knowledge,  and  in 
careful  public  instructions  to  prevent  the  causes  and  the  spread  of  pestilential  mala¬ 
dies,  the  best  physicians  in  each  succeeding  generation  have  led,  with  the  spirit  of 
true  statesmanship  and  philanthropy.  The  slums  and  blighting  sickness  of  a  city,  the 
miasmatic  swamps  and  sodden  grounds  which  breed  misery  and  poverty,  the  unven¬ 
tilated  dwellings  and  schools,  the  ignorance  and  neglect  which  leave  multitudes 
to  become  the  prey  of  contagious  destroyers,  are  studied  and  exposed  by  the 
physicians,  who,  while  saving  health  and  life,  serve  the  State.  Even  in  the  public 
registers  of  mortality  and  the  first  uses  of  vital  statistics,  sanitary  science  claims 
that  these  records  shall  be  read  as  a  vital  barometer,  and  that  they  shall  be  made 
expressive  in  statistical  charts  and  sanitary  maps.  It  is  now  required  of  every 
board  of  health  in  the  State  that  it  shall  have  control  of  the  daily  records  of 
mortality  and  shall  make  complete  registration  of  vital  statistics.  Already  the  fact 
appears  that  in  some  regions,  even  in  entire  towns  and  villages,  as  well  as  in 
particular  quarters  of  cities,  the  average  chance  of  living  to  the  common  age  is 
less  than  half,  and  in  some  places  less  than  one-third  of  the  mean  chance  or 
probability  of  life  in  a  healthful  town  or  ward. 

To  abate  and  wholly  overcome  the  local  causes  of  disease  and  premature  mor¬ 
tality  is  the  leading  purpose  of  sanitary  science.  The  first  service  expected  from 
health  officers  and  local  boards  of  health  is  in  the  nature  of  sanitary  policing  and 
health  regulations.  The  State  Board  of  Health,  while  advising  and  organizing  such 
primary  local  duties,  has  also  a  wider  view  and  a  more  general  grasp  of  causes  of 
disease  and  suffering,  such  as  no  local  officer  or  board  can  separately  and  completely 
control.  1  he  protection  of  public  sources  of  water-supply,  of  the  salubrity  of  lines  of 
public  passenger  transportation,  and  of  the  health  of  immigrants ;  the  safeguarding  of 
the  entire  State  against  all  pestilent  kinds  of  disease,  of  which  small-pox  is  merely 
an  example,  and,  by  some  means,  the  procuring  of  the  systematic  drainage  of  the 
extensive  swamp  lands  and  miasmatic  districts  in  the  State,  are  among  the  functions 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  We  may  illustrate  this  statement  of  the  varied 
functions  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  by  briefly  grouping  into  one  view  the 
malarial  swamps  and  marshes  which  must  receive  a  comprehensive  sanitary  treatment 
that  the  local  and  State  authorities  should  agree  upon,  for  the  sanitary  protection 
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of  all,  as  well  as  for  the  vast  increase  of  food-producing  areas  and  consequent 
wealth  : 

1.  The  “Drowned  Lands”  or  swamps  of  the  Wall-Kill  (extending  to  the  Sussex 
boundary,  New  Jersey),  comprise  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  acres ;  and  the  total  of 
malarial  swamps  in  Orange  and  Ulster  counties  amounts  to  nearly  twenty-five 
thousand  acres. 

2.  The  Oneida  swamps  cover  nearly  sixty  thousand  acres,  and  those  of  Madison 
county,  in  the  same  regions,  cover  ten  thousand  acres. 

3.  The  Cayuga  marshes  and  swamps,  including  the  portions  which  lie  in  Wayne, 
Onondaga  and  Oswego  counties,  cover  sixty  thousand  acres. 

4-  The  Tonawanda  and  Oak  Orchard  swamps  cover  upwards  of  twenty-two 
thousand  acres. 

5.  The  swamps  and  marshes  of  higher  levels,  but  within  the  altitudes  of  malarial 
emanations,  probably  comprise  one  hundred  thousand  acres. 

6.  The  marshes  and  water-soaked  lands,  reported  to  be  miasmatic,  except  where 
swept  by  high  tides,  comprise  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles,  or 
seventy-six  thousand  eight  hundred  acres. 

The  miasmatic  regions  must  gradually  become  narrowed  by  drainage  improve¬ 
ments,  in  which  the  respective  local  sanitary  authorities  will  take  a  leading  interest, 
while  the  State  shall  do  its  worthy  share.  The  same  intelligence  and  public  spirit 
that  would  subdue  the  swamp  and  extinguish  the  causes  of  malaria  throughout  a 
town  or  a  county  should  ever  be  active  in  applying  the  resources  of  sanitary  engi¬ 
neering  in  the  village,  the  city  and  throughout  the  domestic  premises,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  miasmatic  disease  that  is  wholly  within  local  control.  Through  its 
Central  Sanitary  Commission  this  State  has  devised  a  plan  for  offering  timely  coun¬ 
sel  to  aid  the  latter  kinds  of  hygienic  control  and  protection,  while  the  more  com¬ 
prehensive  study  and  practical  work  in  fields  not  wholly  within  local  jurisdiction  may 
ever  progress  without  weakening  or  conflicting  with  local  responsibility  and  authority. 
Systematic  sanitary  drainage  can  be  so  devised  that  drainage  for  health  will  prove 
to  be  drainage  for  wealth. 

The  warfare  against  the  widely-acting  enemies  of  human  life  and  health  calls 
forth  the  largest  resources  of  sanitary  and  medical  knowledge,  and  demands  the 
organized  methods  and  aid  of  the  Central  Board  of  Health,  while  the  repression  and 
extinction  of  domestic  pestilences  that  are  wasting  and  enfeebling  precious  lives 

will  ever  be  common  duties  of  health  officers  and  families.  It  is  the  ceaseless 

duty  of  the  State  Board  to  incite  and  organize  efficient  action  in  this  service  by 
which  life  is  guarded,  saved  and  exalted.  It  is  said,  with  evident  truth,  that  more 

than  half  of  the  lives  and  life-values  in  the  Commonwealth  are  wasted  or  lost. 
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Hygiene  —  the  science  and  art  of  healthy  living  —  has  come  to  the  rescue  and  is 

proving  either  that  the  ascertained  causes  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  centum  of  the 

total  mortality  are  preventable,  or  that  the  means  of  their  propagation  and  fatal 
operation  are  so  specific  that  they  can  be  controlled ;  and  further,  that  in  repressing 
or  extinguishing  these  lethal  causes,  not  only  is  life  saved  but  the  value  and  felicity 
of  the  average  life  are  vastly  enhanced.  The  momentous  truth  is,  therefore,  in 
the  concrete,  that  prevention  of  fevers  and  the  infectious  poisons,  the  control  of 
domestic  pestilences,  and,  as  may  be  added,  the  prevention  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  are  equivalent  to  augmenting  vastly  the  average  vigor  and  value  of 
human  life  in  general,  and  of  the  most  worthy  and  precious  lives  in  particular. 
For  these  reasons  the  State  Board  of  Health  exists. 

The  membership  and  duties  of  the  Board  merit  a  brief  notice.  I  here  are 
three  State  Commissioners  of  Health,  namely :  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  Dr.  J.  Savage 
Delavan  and  Dr.  Elisha  Harris.  These  Commissioners  were  nominated  by  the 

Governor  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate  without  consulting  them,  and  obviously 
without  regard  to  their  political  alliances.  The  public  health  service  was,  from 
the  first,  designed  to  be  entirely  free  from  partisan  behests.  Three  members 
appointed  solely  by  the  Governor,  represent  three  City  Boards  of  Health,  namely : 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Moore,  of  Rochester,  Dr.  James  G.  Hunt,  of  Utica,  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Charles  F.  Chandler,  of  New  York.  The  Plealth  Officer  of  the  Port,  Dr. 
William  M.  Smith,  the  Attorney-General,  now  Hon.  Leslie  W.  Russell,  and  the 
Director  of  the  State  Survey,  Professor  James  T.  Gardiner,  are  ex-officio  members 
of  the  Board.  This  peculiarity  in  the  personal  constitution  of  the  Board  is  obvi¬ 
ously  advantageous  to  the  State,  as  it  secures  much  of  the  active  experience  of 
city  sanitation  as  well  as  any  special  qualifications  and  official  counsel  which  the 

law  designed  to  provide  for.  Two  years  and  upwards  have  given  abundant  proof 
that  the  plan  as  well  as  the  membership  of  this  Central  Board  of  Health  has 

worked  successfully,  and  that  the  Board’s  plans  and  labors,  under  the  Governor, 

as  the  executive  head  of  this  newly  organized  State  system  of  public  health-care, 

have  won  great  confidence  and  regard  for  it  from  the  public. 

The  general  objects  and  the  spirit  of  the  Board  are  stated  in  its  organic 

law  as  follows : 

*  They  shall  make  inquiries  in  respect  to  the  causes  of  disease, 

and  especially  of  epidemics,  and  investigate  the  sources  of  mortality,  and  the  effects 
of  localities,  employments,  and  other  conditions  upon  the  public  health. 

“  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  obtain,  collect  and  preserve  such  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  deaths,  diseases  and  health  as  may  be  useful  in  the  discharge  of 

its  duties,  and  contribute  to  the  promotion  of  the  health  or  the  security  of  life 
in  the  State  of  New  York.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  health  officers  and 
Boards  of  Health  in  the  State  to  communicate  to  said  State  Board  of  Health 
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copies  of  all  their  reports  and  publications ;  also  such  sanitary  information  as  may 
be  useful.  *  *  * 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the'  State  Board  of  Health  to  have  the  general 
supervision  of  the  State  system  of  registration  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths, 

and  also  the  registration  of  prevalent  diseases.  Said  Board  shall  prepare  the 
necessary  methods  and  forms  for  obtaining  and  preserving  such  records,  and  to 

insure  the  faithful  registration  of  the  same  in  the  several  counties,  and  in  the 

Central  Bureau  of  Vital  Statistics  at  the  capitol  of  the  State.  The  said  Board 

of  Health  shall  recommend  such  forms  and  amendments  of  law  as  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  necessary.  "  Said  Board  may,  from  time  to  time,  engage  suitable 

persons  to  render  sanitary  service  and  to  make  or  supervise  practical  and  scientific 
investigations  and  examinations  requiring  expert  skill  and  to  prepare  plans,  etc.” 

The  special  powers  and  responsibilities  exercised  by  the  State  Board  in  its 
relations  to  local  Boards  of  Health  appear  in  the  general  Act  relating  to  local 
sanitary  government  ;  as  illustrated  in  these  clauses  : 

*  V  henever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or 
(if  the  said  Board  be  not  in  session),  of  the  President  and  Secretary  thereof,  it 
shall  be  necessary,  and  the  public  good  requires  it,  the  supervisor  of  such  town, 
upon  reasonable  notice  being  given  him  from  the  State  Board  of  Health,  or  its 
President  and  Secretary,  shall  immediately  convene  the  town  Board  of  Health,  by 
notice  to  the  members  thereof,  to  take  such  proceedings  as  the  public  health  in 
that  vicinity  may  require,  and  concerning  which  it  shall  have  been  notified  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  or  by  its  President  and  Secretary.” 

In  regard  to  enforcing  and  perfecting  the  registry  of  vital  statistics,  a  duty 
which  the  Legislature  has  devolved  upon  the  Boards  of  Health,  under  general 
supervision  of  the  State  Board,  the  latter  is  required  to  make  the  registry  effectual 
in  the  following  manner,  after  full  instructions  and  three  months’  notice  to  the 
local  Board  and  the  registry  officer : 

“*  *  *  *  If  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  mentioned  said  neglect 

and  defects  are  not  overcome  and  prevented  by  said  local  authorities,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  take  such  control  of,  and  adopt  such 
means  for  causing  compliance  with  rules  and  regulations  for  the  said  records,  as 
will  secure  their  completeness  and  proper  registration  within  the  limit  of  cost  here¬ 
inbefore  specified  and  until  the  said  local  officers  shall  agree  to  and  actually  make 
the  said  records  and  registry  complete  as  required  by  law.  " 

Thus,  the  Central  Board  must  exercise  its  power  of  interference  only  as  a 
dernier  resort,  and  not  until  its  instructions  and  advice  have  been  abundantly 
offered. 

The  duty  and  power,  thus  conferred  upon  the  Central  Board,  to  cause  the 
health  and  registry  laws  to  be  ultimately  enforced  do  not  come  into  operation 
until  the  milder  resources  of  explanation,  assistance  and  notice  of  defaults  in  the 
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local  work  have  been  practicaly  exhausted.  But  in  any  instance  of  imminent 
danger  to  the  public  health,  or  in  the  presence  of  such  danger  or  of  any  special 
nuisance  where  the  responsibility  is  so  divided  or  indefinite  that  local  officers  of 
health  may  not  overcome  the  evils  complained  of,  and  in  any  instance  in  which 
the  property  or  holding  of  the  State  itself  is  at  fault,  the  Governor,  when  advised 
by  the  Board,  can  act  at  once.  Such  was  the  Executive  action  upon  the  enor¬ 
mous  nuisances  massed  near  the  most  populous  and  affluent  portion  of  the 
metropolis,  known  as  the  stench  nuisances  of  Hunter’s  Point  and  Newtown  Creek. 
Three  counties,  three  cities,  and  fifty  millions  of  capital  invested  in  the  offending 
industries,  presented  varied  and  conflicting  interests ;  yet  the  Executive  orders  have 
been  complied  with,  and  a  sound  guaranty  offered  of  continued  obedience  to  the 
requirements  prescribed  by  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

In  like  manner,  upon  the  findings  and  recommendation  of  the  Board  concern¬ 
ing  the  malarial  mud-beds  along  nearly  sixty  miles  of  certain  abandoned  canals, 
the  Executive  order  enforced  the  State  Board’s  conclusions  and  requests  along  the 
twenty-seven  miles  held  by  purchasers,  while  along  the  still  longer  sections  which 
the  State  owned,  the  drainage  works  have  been  successfully  executed  under  the 
Board’s  direction  by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Works.  That  the  town 
Boards  of  Health  along  the  lines  of  such  energetic  action  should  be  incited  to 
their  own  full  share  in  the  total  results  of  sanitary  improvement  in  their  own 
regions  was  predicted,  and  is  being  realized. 

The  special  feature  of  this  Central  Board  of  Health,  whereby  the  obligation  of 
the  local  government  to  be  responsibly  concerned  for  the  sanitary  welfare  of  the 
people  is  exalted  and  defended  in  every  act  of  the  Board,  is  winning  the  cordial 
support  of  all  classes.  If  such  a  policy  as  the  State  Board  has  adopted  does,  for 
a  time,  involve  a  great  variety  of  labors  and  explanations  in  detail  to  assist  the 
local  authorities  in  their  work,  it  obviously  creates  an  organized  force  of  the  most 
competent  and  locally  interested  officials,  and  trains  them  in  great  duties  that  would 
be  neglected  or  unsuccessfully  attempted  but  for  this  Central  guidance  and  enforce¬ 
ment.  It  may  be  true  that  under  such  a  system  there  must  be  untiring  watchful¬ 
ness,  explanations,  revisions,  hearings  and  instructions,  yet  this  is  a  well-warranted 
mode  of  government  and  comprehensive  public  service.  It  is  this  mode  of  govern¬ 
ment  which  Mill  has  termed  instructional  interference ,  and  as  in  the  best  services 
to  mankind  we  must  serve  if  we  would  save,  so,  like  the  sacred  fires  guided  and 

o 

replenished  by  the  sleepless  watching  of  the  vestal  virgins  without  whose  vigilance 
and  constant  renewal  the  fires  themselves  would  die,  the  Central  guardianship  and 
counsel  of  health  for  the  State  should  be  tireless  in  its  cognizance  of  the  interest 

o 

of  health  and  life  among  the  people.  The  vastly  augmented  resources  of  personal, 
social  and  public  happiness,  which  are  correctly  represented  in  true  health  and  the 
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assurance  of  protection  of  lives,  make  such  bodily  and  domestic  welfare  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  wealth  and  the  surest  prosperity  of  families  and  of  the  State.  In  this  view 
the  astute  Beaconsfield  was  more  the  statesman  and  premier  than  political  tactician 
when  uttering  the  memorable  epigram,  “ Sanitas  sanitatim,  omnia  sanitas. ” 

The  organization  during  the  past  two  years  of  a  thousand  local  Boards  of 
Health,  upon  the  basis  provided  by  amended  laws;  the  creation  of  a  system  of 
registry  of  V  ital  Statistics,  locally  supervised  by  these  Boards  and  centrally  directed 
by  the  State  Board ,  the  preparation  and  supplying  of  specific  information  for  the 
people  upon  the  most  essential  duties  which  the  laws  impose,  —  these  publications 
comprising  forty-seven  separate  titles  or  numbers,  which  have  reached  the  school 
districts  as  well  as  all  local  Boards,  —  and  the  daily  interchange  of  advice,  the 
investigation  of  questions  submitted,  the  supplying  of  expert  helpers  to  local  author¬ 
ities  where  needed,  and  especially  the  constant  recognition  of  local  responsibility 
and  rights  in  all  that  affects  health,  now  begin  to  bear  the  good  fruit  of  patient 
work.  This  State  Board  has,  in  all  its  preliminary  labors  and  methods,  recognized 
the  truth  of  Lord  Derby’s  remark  that  “No  sanitary  improvement,  worth  the  name, 
will  be  effective,  whatever  laws  are  enacted  and  whatever  powers  conferred  on  public 
officers,  unless  we  create  intelligent  interest  in  the  matter  among  the  people  at 
large.  This  is  why,  of  the  two,  sanitary  instruction  is  even  more  important  than 
sanitary  legislation.” 

In  the  State  of  New  York  local  government  by  the  people  in  their  primary 
civil  divisions  is  being  led  onward  to  the  development  of  most  responsible  and  obli¬ 
gatory  sanitary  works  and  methods  for  such  safeguarding  of  health  in  the  towns, 
villages  and  cities  as  shall,  in  its  total  result,  most  effectually  protect  the  public 
health  and  benefit  human  life  in  the  Commonwealth. 
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State  Commissioners 

Commissioners  in  Cities 

Ex-officio  Members. 4 

Erastus  Brooks,*  - 
J.  Savage  Delavan,  M.  D., 

Elisha  Harris,  M.  D.,  - 

Edward  M.  Moore,  M.  D  ,  - 
Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler, f 

James  G.  Hunt,  M.  D.,  ... 

Leslie  W.  Russell. 

William  M.  Smith,  M.  D. 

James  T.  Gardiner. 

*  The  biography  of  Hon.  Erastus  Brooks,  with  accompanying  portrait,  will  be  found  on  pages  316  and  317  in  this 
volume  of  The  PuBLrc  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

f  The  biography  of  Prof.  Charles  F.  Chandler,  with  accompanying  portrait,  is  given  on  pages  231  and  232  in  the  third 
volume  of  The  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

|  Hamilton  Ward,  the  late  Attornej'-General,  was  also  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  during  his 
official  incumbenc)7.  The  biographies  of  the  ex-officio  members,  with  portraits  accompanying,  are  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  The  Public  Service  of  the  State  of  New  York,  except  that  of  Director  Gardiner,  which  will  be  found  on  page  410 
in  this  volume. 


EDWARD  M.  MOORE,  M.  D.,  LL.  D., 

OF  Rochester,  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  was  born  at  Rahway, 
New  Jersey,  July  15,  1814.  He  is  descended  from  ancestors  who  came  to 
this  country  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  the  son  of  Lindley 

Murray  Moore  and  Abigail  L.  Moore  nee  Mott.  His  father  was  a  native  of  Nova 
Scotia,  of  English  origin,  and  a  teacher  by  profession.  His  mother  was  a  native 
of  this  State,  of  French-Huguenot  extraction.  He  received  a  classical  education 

at  his  father’s  school  and  afterward  attended  the  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at 
Troy,  New  York,  while  it  was  still  a  purely  scientific  institution  under  the  prosperous 
regime  of  Professor  Amos  Eaton.  He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  at  Roches¬ 
ter  in  1835  ancl  attended  his  first  course  of  medical  lectures  in  the  College  of 

Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city.  The  remainder  of  his  student  life 
was  spent  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated 
in  1838,  having  been,  during  the  last  year  of  his  course,  Resident  Physician  of 
Blockley  Hospital,  then  as  now  a  celebrated  school  for  clinical  knowledge.  He 
afterward  held  the  same  position  for  nearly  two  years  in  the  Insane  Asylum  at 
Frankfort,  Philadelphia  county,  and  then  removed  to  Rochester,  New  York,  where 
he  has  since  lived. 

Doctor  Moore  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Medical  College  at 

Woodstock,  Vermont,  in  the  spring  of  1843,  since  which  time  he  has  taught 
Surgery  continuously,  in  that  and  other  institutions.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years 
he  has  occupied  the  position  of  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Buffalo  Medical 
College. 

Doctor  Moore  is  a  permanent  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
and  in  1874  he  was  President  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
which  institution  has  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Doctor  Moore’s  contributions  to  literature  have  been  mainly  on  medical  and 

surgical  subjects,  and  consist  of  essays  and  papers  published  in  medical  journals 
and  in  the  Transactions  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  of  the  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association. 
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SECRETARY  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  New  \  ork,  State  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Registration  and  Vital  Statistics,  and  one  of  the  three  State  Commis¬ 
sioners  of  Health,  was  born  in  the  East  Parish  of  Westminster,  Vermont,  on 
March  5>  1824.  His  father,  James  Harris,  came  of  Rhode  Island  stock,  and  was 

a  thrifty  farmer,  conspicuous  for  his  enterprise  and  industry.  His  mother,  Eunice 

Harris  —  nee  Foster — came  of  the  Danvers  line  that  gave  the  world  the  banker- 
philanthropist,  George  Peabody,  whose  mother  was  of  the  Posters  mentioned  by 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  These  ancestors  and  their  maternal  affinities  with  the  pre¬ 
revolutionary  families  of  Judge  Sessions  of  Vermont,  and  the  Masons,  Thurbers 
and  Dexters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts,  indicate  the  branches  of  the 
family-tree  in  which  Dr.  Harris  is  borne.  He  won  his  common-school  education, 
at  the  hardest,  in  Westminster,  Vermont,  and  in  1837  became  an  academical 

pupil  of  Dr.  S.  B.  Woolworth,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  University  of  New  N  ork.  Dividing  his  time  during  ten  successive  years 

as  teacher  and  student,  and  as  farm  assistant  to  his  father,  he  completed  his 
course  of  medical  studies  in  the  winter  of  1849,  when  he  graduated  at  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city.  He  subsequently  received  the 

honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania.  With  the 

habits  of  ceaseless  study  and  research,  and  with  trained  powers  of  analysis  and 

practical  use  of  scientific  truth,  Dr.  Harris  readily  won  positions  for  usefulness, 

and  in  the  midst  of  professional  labors,  most  arduous  and  publicly  responsible,  he 
yet  found  time  to  lend  important  aid  to  educational,  charitable  and  reformatory 
works.  Soon  after  commencing  the  practice  of  medicine,  in  the  autumn  of  1849, 
he  married  the  only  daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Josiah  B.  Andrews.  She  died  in 

1867,  and  thenceforth  he  gave  all  his  time  and  energies  to  public  services.  In 

the  spring  of  1855  Dr.  Harris  was  called  by  the  Governor  and  Senate  to  become 

the  Superintendent  and  Physician-in-Chief  of  the  Quarantine  Hospitals  at  Staten 

Island,  a  service  that  required  comprehensive  knowledge  and  an  executive  mastery  of 
public  health  questions.  The  Commissioners  of  Quarantine  in  1859  aEo  committed 
to  his  constructive  and  administrative  hands  the  new  problems  of  a  P  loating 
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Hospital,  to  be  anchored  below  the  Narrows,  facing  the  open  sea-way.  In  all 
of  these  duties  he  was  successful.  His  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  essential 
sanitary  facts  which  stand  related  to  rational  and  effectual  methods  and  principles 
of  external  sanitary  police  or  quarantine,  led  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  the  Quarantime  Commission  and  Legislative  Com¬ 
mittees  to  seek  his  services.  It  is  but  the  truth  to  say  that  his  mastery  of 
the  sanitary  problems  at  the  New  York  quarantine  station  so  mapped  out  and 
defined  the  experience  and  requirements  in  this  branch  of  public  service  as  to 
induce  the  ereat  chancres  and  reforms  that  have  given  to  the  Port  of  New  York 
its  present  model  system  of  quarantine  defenses.  At  the  beginning  of  the  late 
war  Dr.  Harris  was  first  to  suggest  a  National  Sanitary  Commission,  and  for 
nearly  five  years  he  was  wholly  given  to  his  duties  as  a  Sanitary  Commissioner. 
The  Railway  Ambulance  was  exclusively  his  device,  and  the  system  of  the  National 
Records  of  the  Death  and  Burial  of  Soldiers  was  devised  and  prepared  by  him, 

at  the  request  of  Quartermaster-General  Meigs  and  the  Adjutant-General  of  the 
War  Department,  under  the  incentive  of  organized  beneficence.  To  his  hands  was 
committed  the  task,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  reviewing  and  gleaning  the  sani¬ 
tary  experiences  and  lessons  of  the  war.  The  collection,  arrangement  and  analysis 
of  these  gleanings  resulted  in  the  publication  of  several  volumes  known  as  the 
Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War.  The  supervision  of  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  the  preparation  of  the  Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  and  Wants 
of  the  City,  as  published  by  the  Appletons,  in  1865,  was  a  voluntary  work  on 
his  part,  of  great  importance  to  sanitary  science  and  to  the  metropolis.  The 

Metropolitan  Health  Act  and  the  system  of  sanitary  service  that  was  established 
in  1866  absorbed  the  entire  time  and  energies  of  Dr.  Harris  until  the  summer 

of  1870,  as  Register  of  Vital  Statistics  and  Sanitary  Superintendent.  He  termi¬ 
nated  his  labors  as  Registrar  in  1876.  The  organization  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  and  his  years  of  service  as  its  Secretary,  and  finally  as  its 
President,  became  a  vast  though  wholly  gratuitous  work,  which  took  what  time  he 
could  spare  from  his  other  duties.  When  in  1880  the  Legislature  created  a  State 
Board  of  Health,  Dr.  Harris  became  one  of  the  three  State  Commissioners  of 

Health,  and  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  Board,  consisting  of  eight  mem¬ 
bers  besides  himself,  to  be  its  Secretary  and  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Vital  Statistics.  The  several  branches  of  the  State  Sanitary  Service,  as  well 
as  the  registration  system,  have  been  successfully  organized,  and  are  now  presided 
over  by  the  mind  which  for  twenty-five  years  had  been  steadily  in  preparation  for 
such  work.  Dr.  Harris’  contributions  to  sanitary  and  reformatory  literature  are 
both  rich  and  voluminous,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  his  official  labors  and  the 
life  of  unceasing  activity  he  has  led.  He  writes  with  a  vigor,  an  earnestness  and 
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a  perspicuity  which  cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  attention  of  the  intelligent  reader. 
His  works  comprise,  among  others,  the  following  which  are  specially  worthy  of 
mention  :  Four  Reports  on  Quarantine  Hospitals,  Yellow  Fever  and  Cholera  ;  An 
Essay  on  Pestilential  Diseases;  Ventilation  of  American  Dwellings;  Reviews  of 
the  Sanitary  Experience  of  the  Crimean  Campaign;  A  History  of  the  Work  and 
Purposes  of  the  United  States  Sanitary  Commission;  A  Practical  Manual  on 
Infectious  and  Contagious  Diseases  in  Camps,  Hospitals  and  Ships;  the  Citizens’ 
Report  on  the  Sanitary  Condition  and  Wants  of  New  York, — a  volume  that  has 
passed  through  several  editions;  —  the  Criminality  of  Drunkenness;  Nine  Reports 
on  Reformatory  and  Penal  Institutions  ;  Six  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta¬ 
tistics  of  New  York  ;  Report  of  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan  Dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York;  four  Reports  of  the  American  Public  Health  Association; 
Chapters  in  the  Medical  and  Sanitary  Memoirs  of  the  War  ;  Report  on  the 
Sanitary  Government  and  Vital  Statistics  of  the  American  Cities ;  Vaccination  and 
Small-Pox,  and  the  Lessons  of  Jenner  ;  the  Domestic  Pestilences;  the  Public  Care 
of  Health  in  the  State  of  New  York  ;  Reports  and  Transactions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  ;  Report  on  a  Uniform  System  of  Vital  Statistics  in  the  United 
States. 


J.  SAVAGE  DELAVAN,  M.  D., 


STATE  Commissioner  of  Health,  was  born  at  Ballston,  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  October  18,  1840.  He  received  his  education  at  the  Charlier  Institute, 
New  York  city,  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  and  at  the  Albany  Medical  College, 
and  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  in  1861.  During  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion  Doctor  Delavan  served  as  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Army,  and  as  First  Assistant  Surgeon  in  the  hirst  Connecticut  Artillery,  and  was 
present  at  all  the  artillery  engagements  in  front  of  Petersburg  during  the  last  year 
of  the  war.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  \  ice-Consul  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  and 
in  1880  he  received  the  appointment  to  his  present  position  of  State  Commissioner 
of  Health.  Doctor  Delavan  resides  in  Albany  and  is  engaged  in  the  active  prac¬ 
tice  of  his  profession.  He  is  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  C.  Delavan,  noted  for 
his  advocacy  of  the  temperance  cause. 
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COMMISSIONER  of  Health,  was  born  June  21,  1845,  >n  Litchfield,  Herkimer 
county,  New  York.  His  family  are  of  English  origin,  and  trace  their  descent 

to  Reverend  Robert  Hunt,  who  came  to  this ‘country  from  England  with  Captain 
John  Smith,  and  was  the  first  minister  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  North  America- 
Doctor  Hunt’s  parents  were  both  natives  of  Herkimer  county,  and  his  father,  Isaac 
J.  Hunt,  was  a  practicing  physician  and  surgeon  in  the  city  of  Utica  for  nearly 
thirty  years. 

Doctor  Hunt  obtained  his  education  in  the  public  schools  and  at  the  Utica  Free 
Academy,  where  he  graduated  in  1865.  He  subsequently  served  for  a  time  as  clerk 
in  the  Utica  Post-office,  and  also  in  the  I  lion  Bank.  In  1869  and  1870  he  attended 
his  first  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  also  taking  a  course 
in  the  Laboratory  of  Analytical  and  Applied  Chemistry.  March  13,  1871,  he  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  and  has  since  been 
engaged  in  the  city  of  Utica  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  November 
25,  1873,  was  appointed  Coroner  of  Oneida  county  by  Governor  John  A.  Dix, 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  and  was  subsequently  elected  by  the  people  to  the  same  position 
for  a  term  of  three  years.  He  was  re-elected  in  1876  and  also  in  1879,  ar>d  still 
holds  the  same  position.  He  was  appointed  Health  Officer  of  the  city  of  Utica 
by  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  June  12,  1874,  and  has  been  regularly  re-appointed  to 
the  same  position  every  succeeding  year.  Doctor  Hunt’s  able  mastery  of  the  sani¬ 
tary  problems  which  this  position  required  him  to  make  a  special  study,  led  naturally 
to  his  appointment,  May  20,  1880,  as  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Health. 

Doctor  Hunt  is  Physician  and  Surgeon  to  Faxton  Hospital,  and  a  member  of 
the  following  incorporated  societies  :  Oneida  County  Medical  Society,  Oneida  County 
Historical  Society,  Utica  Mechanics’  Association,  Oneida  County  Microscopical  Soci¬ 
ety,  and  American  Public  Health  Association.  He  is  also  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  organized  in  1881. 

Doctor  Hunt  is  also  a  prominent  member  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  in  this 
State,  being  a  member  of  Oriental  Lodge  No.  224,  Utica  Commandery  No.  3, 
Ancient  Accepted  Scottish  Rite,  Thirty-second  Degree,  and  Egyptian  Masonic  Rite 
of  Memphis,  Ninetieth  Degree. 
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By  WILLIAM  H.  BAILEY,  M  D.,  LL.  D. 

'ol  HISTORY  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  giving  merely 
a  consecutive  recital  of  its  events,  would  be  somewhat  barren  of  interesting 
facts,  and  would  imperfectly  present  what  properly  belongs  to  the  subject.  The 

influences  that  led  to  its  organization,  the  assistance  it  has  given  to  progressive 
medicine,  the  eminent  men  through  whom  its  work  has  been  done,  all  belong 
to  its  history.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  Society  has  had  a  long  life  ;  that 
it  has  existed  during  a  period  full  of  energy,  especially  in  matters  relating  to 
medical  science;  that  it  has  entered  very  largely  into  the  medical  work  of  the 

most  important  State  in  the  Union,  and  has  numbered  among  its  members  many 
who  were  conspicuous  for  their  learning,  it  is  readily  seen  that  to  properly  treat 
the  theme  would  require  extended  space  and  very  considerable  research.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  article,  however,  much  of  the  work  of  the  Society  can  receive 
but  a  passing  reference. 

The  Society  was  organized  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  in  detail  the  state  of  medicine  and  of  medical  thought  in 

this  State  at  that  period.  A  multitude  of  incidents  make  up  the  life  of  an 

epoch  and  influence  the  currents  of  thought ;  time  obliterates  these,  leaving  only 
the  broader  and  more  striking  results.  We  see  this  in  the  shifting  of  predomi¬ 
nant  thought  in  our  own  time ;  in  which,  as  in  previous  times,  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  enthusiast,  though  erratic,  often  assists,  by  discovery  or  comparison, 
in  the  establishment  of  truth,  although  unfortunately,  the  details  of  causes,  effects 
and  events  are  sometimes  lost. 

During  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies  there  was  great  activity  in  the  study  of  medicine.  In  the  light  of  our 
present  knowledge  the  progress  may  seem  to  have  been  small  ;  but  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  whole  history  of  medicine,  it  is  evident  that  much  right-directed  thinking 
being  done,  the  valuable  results  of  which  still  endure.  Chemistry  was  becom- 
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ing  a  more  scientific  study,  determining  the  components  of  the  living  body,  and 
producing  agents  for  the  cure  of  its  maladies.  Contributions  to  physiology,  anatomy 
and  surgery  had  been  recently  made  by  John  Hunter,  Scarpa,  Bichat,  Cheselden  and 
Pott;  Baudelocque,  the  celebrated  French  obstetrician,  was  at  the  height  of  his 
renown,  and  John  Huxham,  whose  name  still  lives  in  connection  with  a  prepara¬ 

tion  of  cinchona  bark,  had  written  valuable  works  on  fevers  and  epidemics. 
William  Cullen  and  John  Brown  had  also  made  their  impress  on  medicine  as 
authors  and  teachers.  But  the  most  far-reaching  of  all,  in  practical  benefit  to 

mankind,  was  the  work  of  the  immortal  Jenner,  who  had  just  published  to  the 
world  his  discovery  of  vaccination.  This  discovery  brought  to  him  honors  from 
foreign  courts  and  from  nearly  all  the  learned  societies  in  Europe,  appropriations 
from  the  British  Parliament  and  a  public  statue  in  the  metropolis.  Yet  his  highest 
honor  was  his  deserved  renown  as  one  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  the  human 
race.  Thus  we  see  that  an  immense  amount  of  labor  was  being  done,  during  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century,  in  every  department  of  medical  science. 

Dr.  Holmes  says,  in  “The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast-Table,”  that  “the  scientific 
study  of  man  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  branches  of  knowledge ;  ”  and  it  may  be 
added  that  it  has  engrossed  a  large  share  of  all  study  since  the  beginning  of  time. 

The  student  of  medical  history  will  be  impressed  with  the  fact  that  formerly 

medical  writings  were  largely  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  theories.  Medicine 
was  then  too  much  studied  in  association  with  abstract  philosophy.  Practical  con¬ 
tributions  were  made,  it  is  true,  and  the  science  was  progressive,  with  the 
advancing  civilization  ;  although  its  history  in  those  times  is  marked  by  the  theories 
of  different  eras  and  of  different  men.  At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was 
assuming  the  more  intelligent  basis  of  rational  experience,  upon  which  the  far-seeing 
Hippocrates  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  place  it.  In  this  it  only  participated  in 
a  general  tendency,  for  the  great  progress  of  this  century  has  been,  not  in 
abstract  thought  nor  in  the  departments  of  study  connected  therewith,  not  in 
metaphysics  nor  in  law  nor  in  the  fine  arts,  but  in  the  physical  sciences. 

I  he  state  of  medicine  in  this  country  in  early  times  was  portrayed  in  an  address 
before  the  State  Medical  Society  in  1842,  by  Dr.  John  B.  Beck,  which  was  revised 
in  1850;  in  “Contributions  to  the  Annals  of  Medical  Progress  and  Medical  Edu- 
cation  in  the  United  States,”  by  Dr.  Joseph  M.  Toner,  in  1874,  and  in  a  paper 
entitled,  “Early  Medicine  in  New  York,”  by  Dr.  Richard  M.  Wyckoff,  read  before 
the  State  Society  in  1876.  In  quite  early  times  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  other  educated  men.  No  legal  restriction 
was  placed  upon  practicing  until  1 760,  when  this  State,  for  the  first  time,  required 
a  preliminary  examination.  During  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  men  of 
European  education  came  to  this  country,  some  of  whom  attained  considerable 
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reputation.  Dr.  Toner  estimated  the  entire  number  of  regularly  educated  physicians 
in  the  country  at  not  over  four  hundred ;  and  Dr.  I .  Romeyn  Beck,  in  an  address 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University  in  1826,  stated  that  thirty  years  earlier  the  number 
of  physicians  in  this  State  who  held  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  did  not 
probably  exceed  twenty,  that  the  absence  of  a  diploma  was  not  considered  a  mark 
of  the  want  of  medical  knowledge,  and  that  it  was  not  sought  for  excepting  in 
the  large  cities.  I  he  education  of  physicians,  prior  to  1750,  unless  obtained  in 
Europe,  was  entirely  restricted  to  personal  instruction  and  a  sort  of  apprenticeship. 
The  earliest  recorded  course  of  medical  lectures  on  anatomy  in  this  country  was 
given  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clossy,  a  Dublin  graduate,  in  1750,  in  New  York,  where 
also,  in  the  same  year,  Doctors  Middleton  and  Bard  injected  and  dissected  the 
body  of  a  criminal  before  their  students,  which  is  noted  as  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  anatomical  demonstration.  Dr.  Thomas  Cadwalader,  who  studied 
under  the  celebrated  Cheselden  of  London,  about  the  same  time  gave  similar 
instruction  in  Philadelphia.  In  1762  the  foundation  of  a  medical  school  was  laid 
in  Philadelphia,  which  subsequently  became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
New  York  a  medical  faculty  was  organized  in  176S,  in  connection  with  Columbia, 
then  King’s,  College,  by  which  the  first  medical  degrees  in  this  country  were  con¬ 
ferred.  Harvard  and  Dartmouth  Colleges  followed  in  1782  and  in  1797,  and  these 
four  constituted  all  the  medical  schools  established  prior  to  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  difficulty  of  reaching  these  medical  institutions  pre¬ 
vented  many  from  attending  them,  which  fact,  with  the  belief  that  a  license,  after 
the  required  term  of  study  in  the  office  of  a  practitioner,  was  just  as  valuable  as  a 
diploma,  accounts  for  the  small  number  of  graduated  physicians  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Toner  and  Dr.  Beck.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  there  were  not,  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  this  Society,  a  goodly  number  of  intelligent  physicians  in  the 

State.  The  entire  number  was  about  seven  hundred. 

The  hospitals  first  established  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  were 
mere  lazarettos  for  the  sequestration  of  contagious  diseases.  About  175°  the 

present  Pennsylvania  Hospital  was  established  in  Philadelphia.  1  wenty  years  later, 
in  1770,  the  New  York  Hospital,  in  New  York  city,  was  founded,  and  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  its  first  building  was  laid  July  27,  1773.  This  building  was  destroyed  by 

fire  February  28,  1775,  and  a  new  building  was  erected,  which  was  opened  for  the 
reception  of  patients  January  3,  1791.  This  noble  edifice,  with  its  vine-clad  walls, 
stood  on  Broadway,  near  Pearl  street,  until  1869,  when  it  was  torn  down.  Eighty 
years  ago  these  were  the  only  hospitals  in  the  country;  now,  in  this  State  alone, 
there  are  nearly  one  hundred  hospitals  and  insane  asylums,  exclusive  of  a  large 
number  of  benevolent  institutions  for  the  blind,  the  aged,  orphans  and  others. 
For  some  time  after  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  there  were  but  two 
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medical  journals  published  in  this  State,  viz.:  I  he  Medical  Repository  and  the 
Medical  and  Physical  Journal. 

Eighty  years  ago,  there  were  only  about  seven  hundred  physicians  in  this 

State ;  now,  there  are  about  six  thousand.  Then  the  population  of  the  State  was 
about  six  hundred  thousand,  that  of  Albany  being  seven  thousand,  Brooklyn  three 
thousand  five  hundred,  and  New  York  city  seventy-five  thousand.  Buffalo  had 

just  been  founded,  Elmira  lately  settled,  and  Rochester,  Utica,  Syracuse  and  Troy 
did  not  yet  exist.  The  Erie  canal  had  been  suggested,  but  was  not  completed 

until  twenty  years  later;  the  first  railroad  in  the  State,  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk, 

was  begun  thirty  years  later,  and  the  very  year  the  Society  was  organized,  Fulton 
ran  the  Clermont  from  New  York  to  Albany.  Lighting  by  gas  did  not  become 
general  till  1825,  and  the  first  telegraph  line  in  the  country  was  not  put  up  till 
1842.  Only  by  contemplating  these  facts  can  we  comprehend  the  vastness  of  our 
growth.  Medicine  keeps  equal  pace.  Epidemics,  that  not  so  very  long  ago  were 
more  devastating  than  the  tornado,  are  now  shorn  of  their  terrors  ;  small-pox  is 

comparatively  harmless,  and  cholera  has  lost  much  of  its  desolating  power.  The 

reports  of  hospitals  show  that  while,  in  1805,  one  in  seven  of  those  admitted  to 
them  died,  now  but  one  in  twelve  dies,  a  saving  of  six  persons  in  one  hundred ; 

also  that  the  average  residence  in  hospital  is  reduced  from  thirty-nine  to  twenty- 

four  days.  The  treatment  of  certain  individual  diseases  shows  a  remarkable 

improvement.  There  has  been,  in  surgical  practice,  during  the  century,  a  gain  of 
thirty-five  per  cent  in  the  saving  of  life.  In  mid-wifery,  Dr.  Merriman’s  tables 
show  that  in  1828  one  in  one  hundred  and  seven  died,  while  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  his  tables,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  earlier,  the  death-rate  was  one 
in  forty ;  now,  probably,  not  one  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  dies.  Data  gathered 
from  all  sources  show  that  during  the  last  eighty  years  life  has  been  prolonged 

more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  that  the  duration  of  treatment  has  been 

lessened  one-third.  But  by  what  gauge  can  the  relief  of  pain  by  the  discovery  and 
use  of  anaesthetics  be  measured,  and  how  shall  the  amount  of  sickness  prevented 
by  our  system  of  caring  for  the  public  health  be  estimated?  These  facts,  col¬ 
lected  from  Comegys’  introduction  to  Renouard’s  History  of  Medicine,  show  in 

medicine  a  power  to  benefit  mankind,  and  a  character,  capacity  and  progressive¬ 
ness,  which  justly  entitle  it  to  equal  rank  with  all  the  other  means  which  have 
directed  the  thought  and  energies  of  the  century. 
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Reasons  for  Establishing  a  Medical  Society. 

It  may  be  surmised  from  the  foregoing  that  the  condition  of  medical  science 
was  at  a  comparatively  low  grade  in  this  State  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  It  could  not  well  have  been  otherwise,  with  the  slender  educational  facili¬ 
ties  of  that  time  and  with  scarcely  any  legal  recognition,  so  necessary  to  the  highest 
cultivation  of  medicine.  Illiterate  charlatans  abounded,  and  “the  profession  was 
degraded  by  ignorance,  professional  broils  and  the  grossest  empiricism.”  Dr.  John 
Stearns,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  for  fifteen  years 
an  officer  in  it,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  most  accurate  account  of  its 
origin,  said,  in  1828:  “Those  who  witnessed  the  original  and  progressive  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  northern  and  western  sections  of  this  State  since  the  year  1 790  will 
recognize  the  mania  that  infatuated  the  emigrants  from  the  East,  and  the  ambitious 
projects  formed  by  those  who  assumed  the  title  of  Doctor.  Many  who  had  never 
read  a  volume  in  medicine  were  suddenly  introduced  to  an  extensive  practice,  and 

to  a  reputation  of  such  imposing  authority  as  to  control  the  opinions  of  their  supe¬ 

riors  in  science,  and  to  prescribe  rules  of  practice  for  their  government.  Consulta¬ 
tions  were  generally  distinguished  for  gross  controversies  at  the  bedside  of  the 
patient,  whose  health  and  life  were  often  immolated  to  the  ignorance,  prejudices 

or  discordant  theories  of  the  contending  physicians.  Their  skill  was  generally 

graduated  by  their  ability  to  magnify  the  cures  they  had  made."  This  state  of 

affairs  was  clearly  intolerable  to  physicians  of  respectability,  and  called  for  active 
measures  of  reform. 

There  was,  however,  a  desire  to  cultivate,  by  united  effort,  a  fraternal  sympathy 
among  the  members  of  the  profession,  in  order  to  better  prepare  themselves  for 
their  work  by  mutual  interchange  of  thought  and  experience.  This  is  seen  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  dusty  volumes  of  the  meager  medical  literature  then  exist¬ 
ing,  which  may  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  a  few  medical  libraries,  such  as  belong 

to  the  New  York  Hospital,  the  Albany  Medical  College,  and  the  Mott  Memorial 
Library.  The  Society,  it  must  be  understood,  was  not  organized  as  a  coercive 

power,  but  as  an  association  of  brothers  having  a  common  purpose.  Even  at  that 
early  period  earnest  study  was  given  to  the  epidemics  peculiar  to  the  country,  of 
which  little  had  been  definitely  learned.  There  were  even  then  students  of  the 
science  of  preventive  medicine,  which  in  more  recent  times  has  found  enthusiastic 
workers,  and  from  which  has  originated  our  State  and  Local  boards  of  Health. 
The  intent  of  the  founders  of  the  State  Medical  Society,  as  stated  b)  them, 
was,  not  only  to  make  the  profession  respectable,  but  also  to  make  it  extensi\el\ 
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useful  to  mankind;  and  they  believed  that  no  profession  could  ever  do  this  that 
was  not  under  the  restraint  of  the  great  body  of  its  members.  By  this  means 
medical  education  would  be  promoted,  encouragement  given  to  physical  inquiries  and 
observations,  and  the  influence  of  pretenders  to  the  healing  art  diminished  through¬ 
out  the  State.  Such  were  the  aims  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  and  they  were 
no  doubt  further  stimulated  by  the  successful  formation  of  similar  societies  in  other 
States.  In  New  Jersey  a  society  was  established  in  1766  and  incorporated  in  1790; 
in  Delaware  in  1776;  in  Massachusetts  in  1781;  in  Connecticut  in  1784;  in  South 
Carolina  in  1789,  and  chartered  by  the  Legislature  five  years  later;  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  in  1791;  and  in  Maryland  in  1799. 


History  of  the  Organization  of  the  Society . 

There  appears  to  have  been  doubt,  even  in  early  times,  as  to  whom  the  honor 
was  due  of  having  originated  our  State  Society.  Credit  was  given  to  New  York 
city,  and  especially  to  Dr.  Nicholas  Romayne,  the  second  President  of  the  Society, 
and  to  Dr.  Bruce  ( Sillimans  Journal  of  Chemistry ,  Volume  I),  but  the  authority 
of  the  first  Secretary,  Dr.  Stearns,  cannot  be  questioned,  for  he  must  have  been 
fully  conversant  with  the  facts.  He  gives  a  full  account  of  the  steps  leading  to 
its  formation,  and  of  the  passage  of  the  important  law  under  which  the  State  and 
County  Societies  have  been  organized  ( New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
1828).  He  was  a  resident  successively  of  Saratoga,  Albany  and  New  York.  The 
first  steps  toward  forming  a  medical  society,  he  says,  were  taken  in  Saratoga 
county,  in  1796.  Articles  directing  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  subject 
were  published  in  the  newspapers  of  that  county,  which  led  to  the  organization 
of  a  County  Society.  Its  membership  was  so  discordant  and  so  incompetent  to 
sustain  the  character  of  a  scientific  institution  that  its  dissolution  soon  followed. 
Another  meeting  of  the  physicians  of  Saratoga  county  was  held  in  1805,  at  which 
a  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Drs.  William  Patrick,  John  Stearns  and 
Grant  Powell.  This  committee  issued  a  circular  to  the  physicians  in  the  adjacent 
counties  of  Washington  and  Montgomery,  calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  ele¬ 
vating  the  profession,  and  asking  them  to  attend  a  meeting,  to  be  held  the  fol¬ 
lowing  January,  to  secure  legislative  action.  At  this  meeting  a  memorial  to  the 
Legislature  was  adopted,  and  Drs.  Asa  Fitch,  John  Stearns  and  Alexander  Sheldon, 
one  from  each  county,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law.  This  committee  assumed  the  responsibility  of  suggesting  that  the  law  be 
made  a  general  one  for  the  whole  State  and  for  every  county.  Fortunately  for 
their  cause  Dr.  Sheldon,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  was  elected  Speaker 
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of  the  House.  The  memorial,  being  presented  to  the  Assembly,  was  referred  to 
a  committee  composed  mainly  of  physicians,  by  whom  it  was  favorably  received, 
and  an  act  reported  for  the  incorporation  of  medical  societies  in  all  the  counties 
and  in  the  State.  I  his  act  authorized  the  societies,  on  examination,  to  grant  licenses 
to  practice  in  the  State,  to  students  who  had  pursued  a  three  years’  course  in  the 
study  of  medicine  ;  and  disqualified  all  others  from  commencing  practice  after  a 
certain  date,  unless  they  possessed  a  diploma  regularly  obtained.  A  powerful  oppo¬ 
sition  to  this  bill  at  once  developed,  which  threatened  its  rejection  by  a  large 
majority,  in  spite  of  the  vigorous  support  of  the  Speaker,  the  committee  and  several 
other  members.  “At  this  critical  juncture,”  says  Dr.  Stearns,  “  when  a  decisive  vote 
against  the  bill  was  every  moment  expected,  the  late  Hon.  William  W.  Van  Ness 
rose  as  its  most  eloquent  and  powerful  advocate ;  and  perhaps  the  preeminent 
powers  of  his  parliamentary  eloquence  were  never  exerted  with  better  effect.  He 
refuted  the  arguments  of  the  opposition,  portrayed  the  benefits  to  the  profession 
and  to  the  public  in  such  glowing  colors  and  with  so  much  energy  and  zeal,  that 
the  opposition  became  feeble,  the  friends  of  the  bill  increased,  and  from  that 
moment  the  successful  issue  was  rendered  certain.  To  his  memory  the  profession 
owe  a  monument  of  marble,  with  their  gratitude  deeply  engraven  upon  its  tablet.” 
The  bill  passed  both  Houses  and  became  a  law,  April  4,  1806,  receiving  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  Governor  Morgan  Lewis.  This  was  one  of  the  first  efforts  in  this  country 
to  give  the  profession  an  honorable  position  in  the  community.  In  many  of  its 
provisions  this  act  remains  the  law  of  the  State,  but  the  power  of  Medical 
Societies  to  grant  licenses,  which  in  early  times  was  frequently  exercised,  long  since 
became  practically  a  dead  letter,  and  has  recently  been  taken  away. 

The  law  provided  for  the  organization  of  the  State  Society  by  delegates  from 
the  various  county  societies.  Within  a  short  time  after  its  passage,  such  societies 
were  organized  in  twenty  of  the  thirty-five  counties  into  which  the  State  was  then 
divided.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  1807,  representatives  from  eleven  of 
these  societies  met  in  Albany,  as  the  law  directed,  and  effected  an  organization 
of  the  State  Society.  William  McClellan,  of  Albany,  was  elected  President  ;  Alex¬ 
ander  Sheldon,  of  Montgomery,  Vice-President;  John  Stearns,  of  Saratoga,  Secretary, 
and  Moses  Willard,  of  Rensselaer,  Treasurer.  Others  present  were  John  M.  Mann 
of  Columbia,  William  Wheeler  of  Dutchess,  Lyman  Cook  of  V  estchester,  C  aleb 
Samson  of  Oneida,  David  R.  Arnell  of  Orange,  John  Ely  of  Greene,  and  Westell 
WSlloughby  of  Herkimer. 
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Composition  of  the  Society. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  Society  was  organized  by  delegates  from  the  county 
societies.  Its  founders  intended  that  it  should  be  a  representative  body,  and  to  a 
degree  it  has  preserved  this  character.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  many  other 
State  societies,  in  some  of  which  the  entire  profession  of  the  State  are  eligible  to 
membership.  There  are  manifest  advantages  in  the  representative  system,  in  that 
it  brings  together  new  men  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  as  delegates  from  their 
respective  counties.  No  better  way  could  be  devised  to  secure  the  constant  interest 
and  influence  of  every  section  of  the  State.  To  provide  for  a  regular  succession 
of  new  men,  it  was  early  fixed  by  law  that  the  counties  of  the  State  should  be 
divided  into  four  classes,  from  each  of.  which  in  succession  delegates  were  to  be 
elected  year  by  year ;  the  term  of  service  of  each  delegate  being  four  years.  At 
first  each  county  sent  one  delegate  ;  this  rule  was  changed  in  1853  so  as  to  make 
the  number  of  delegates  from  each  county  equal  to  the  number  of  its  Members 
of  Assembly.  In  1818  each  regular  Medical  College  was  authorized  to  send  one 
delegate,  and  in  1853  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  was  allowed  five 
delegates.  All  the  counties  of  the  State,  except  Hamilton,  have  societies  ;  a  full 
representation  from  the  county  societies,  the  Medical  Colleges  and  the  Academy 
of  Medicine,  gives  the  Society  one  hundred  and  forty  delegates. 

In  1813,  the  Society  was  empowered  by  law  to  elect,  annually,  two  perma¬ 
nent  members,  from  any  part  of  the  State,  such  election  being  intended  as  a 
special  honor,  for  it  was  to  be  confined  to  “eminent”  men.  Subsequently  it  was 
made  lawful  to  elect  annually  two  permanent  members  from  each  of  the  eight 
senatorial  districts  as  established  in  1836.  Finally,  by  a  law  passed  in  1878,  there 
could  be  elected  from  the  different  districts  “  permanent  members  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  one  permanent  member  to  every  eight  delegates  from  the  county  societies 
to  which  the  district  may  be  entitled,  and  one  permanent  member  for  every  addi¬ 
tional  fraction  of  one-half  or  more  of  such  number.”  Seventeen  permanent  members 
are  thus  annually  elected.  No  one  is  eligible  to  permanent  membership  until  he 
has  actually  served,  by  presence  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  as  a  delegate  for 
three  years.  There  are  now — 1882  —  two  hundred  and  eighty  living  permanent 
members  resident  within  the  State.  Many  of  these  are  constant  attendants  upon 
the  meetings,  contributing  largely  to  the  management  and  scientific  work  of  the 
Society.  This  permanent  membership  is  greatly  desired,  being  rightly  esteemed 
an  honor,  the  more  so  as  it  is  impossible  for  all  to  obtain  it.  It  has  been 
proposed  to  make  every  delegate  who  has  served  his  full  term  a  permanent  mem- 
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ber.  but  in  this  respect  the  Society  has  already  gone  beyond  the  intention  of  its 
founders,  for  its  delegates  are  even  now  in  a  minority.  There  is  no  impropriety, 
however,  in  vesting  the  medical  interests  of  the  State,  partly,  at  least,  in  a  per¬ 
manent  and  constant  body;  and  the  honor,  coming  as  it  does,  serves  a  useful 
purpose  as  an  inducement  to  the  delegates  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Society. 

Honorary  members,  though  not  actively  identified  with  the  Society,  constitute 
a  third  class  of  its  membership.  Quite  early  in  its  history,  while  yet  a  repre¬ 
sentative  body  only,  some  of  the  prominent  men  who  had  been  delegates,  and 
were  still  actively  connected  with  it,  were  elected  honorary  members.  Although 
the  plan  of  permanent  membership  provided  a  place  for  physicians  of  this  class 
in  this  State,  yet  many  of  them  were  placed  on  this  honorary  list  until  1859, 
when  the  election  to  honorary  membership  was  authorized  by  statute,  and  the  Society 
resolved  that  the  candidates  must  be  non-residents  of  the  State.  The  number  that 
may  be  elected  annually  is  limited  to  six  ;  they  must  be  placed  in  nomination  a 
year  previous  to  their  election,  and  must  be  selected  from  those  who  are  eminent 
in  the  profession.  The  list  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  honorary  members, 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  includes  some  of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  field  of 
medicine:  Benjamin  Rush,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
Nathan  Smith,  of  Dartmouth  College;  Physick,  Dunglison,  Meigs,  Hodge,  Gross, 
Stille  and  Bartholow,  of  Philadelphia;  Bowditch,  Storer,  and  the  two  Warrens,  of 
Boston ;  Simpson  and  Duncan,  of  Edinburgh ;  Brown-Sequard,  Spencer  \\  ells  and 
Carpenter,  of  London ;  Stokes,  of  Dublin,  and  \  irchow,  of  Berlin,  are  among  the 
number.  Another  honor  which  the  Society  is  instrumental  in  conferring,  and 
which  may  receive  passing  allusion,  is  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi¬ 
cine,  which  is  conferred  by  the  Regents  of  the  University  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  these  nominations  is  restricted  by  statute 
to  four  annually,  and  they  must  be  of  physicians  in  good  professional  standing,  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  forty-five.  For  several  years  no  recommendations  have 
been  made.  • 


M eetings  of  the  Society. 

One  annual  meeting  is  held,  in  Albany,  of  three  days  duration,  at  which  the 
principal  work  of  the  Society  is  performed,  though  much  is  done  in  the  interim 
by  officers,  committees  and  members.  Sessions  of  four  days  duration  have  been 
held,  but  since  1823  they  have  generally  been  of  three  days.  During  the  early 
history  of  the  Society,  when  facilities  for  travel  were  limited,  the  attendance  was 
quite  small.  Twelve  delegates  met  to  organize  the  Society,  and  that  number  was 
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not  doubled  until  fourteen  years  after.  The  attendance  steadily  increased,  and 
for  several  years  past  there  have  been  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  present  at  the  meetings  of  the  Society.  The  number  of  delegates  present 

is  usually  a  little  below  one  hundred;  of  permanent  members  somewhat  larger; 

and,  besides,  there  are  always  present  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  who  have  no  official 
relations  to  the  Society  and  no  vote,  but  who  are  invited  to  participate  in  the 

discussion  of  scientific  questions.  To  secure  this  invitation  it  is  necessary  to  be 
a  member  of  a  county  society.  There  are  usually  present,  also,  a  few  delegates 
from  other  medical  organizations.  At  the  annual  meeting,  the  President  delivers 
an  inaugural  address  on  the  history  of  medicine  during  the  year,  with  suggestions 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Society;  and  he  is  also  required,  under  pecuniary 

forfeiture,  to  present,  later,  an  annual  address  on  some  appropriate  subject.  The 
further  business  of  the  meeting  consists  in  the  hearing  and  discussion  of  papers 
on  professional  topics,  and  of  matters  relating  to  professional  polity.  Invariably 
more  papers  are  presented  than  can  be  read  and  discussed,  and  in  consequence 
these  first  come  to  the  profession  in  the  medical  journals  or  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Society.  Much  practical  work  is  also  done  between  the  annual  meetings, 
by  standing  committees,  especially  by  the  Committees  on  By-Laws,  Hygiene,  Legisla¬ 
tion  Medical  Ethics,  Prize  Essays,  and  Publication. 


The  Work  of  the  Society . 

A  full  history  of  the  work  of  the  Society  would  involve  epitomizing  the  Trans¬ 
actions,  year  by  year,  and  the  consideration  of  contemporaneous  medical  history ; 

but  as  this  plan  would  extend  our  sketch  beyond  the  limits  assigned  to  it,  we 
must  simply  refer  to  the  principal  subjects  considered  by  the  Society,  and  show 
what  it  has  practically  accomplished. 

The  most  important  object  of  professional  organization  is  the  promotion  of 

science  and  its  practical  application  to  the  benefit  of  mankind.  This  statement  has 
greater  force  applied  to  medicine  than  to  other  leading  professions,  for  in  medicine 
there  is  always  opportunity  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  to  its  beneficial  appli¬ 
cations.  A  glance  at  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  medicine  will  show 
how  constantly  the  science  of  medicine  has  progressed.  A  year  does  not  pass 
without  something  new  being  learned.  While  in  some  departments  of  medical 

science,  as  in  anatomy,  nearly  the  full  limits  of  human  knowledge  have  been 

reached,  and  while  in  some  of  its  practical  applications,  as  in  ophthalmology, 
perfection  has  been  nearly  attained,  yet  medicine  as  a  whole  is  far  from  being 
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a  fixed  science.  The  practical  spirit  of  the  present  century’  has  made  it  an 
age  of  physiological  experiment  and  chemical  observation.  During  this  time 
materia  medica  has  received  a  large  proportion  of  its  important  components.  Phys¬ 
ical  diagnosis  of  disease  has  been  carried  to  an  extent  which  could  not  have  been 
imagined  in  the  last  century.  By’  systematic  observation  much  is  being  learned  of 

the  cause,  nature  and  treatment  of  diseases.  The  Society  has  given  a  large  part  of 

its  attention  to  the  interchange  of  knowledge :  and  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
a  fundamental  principle  of  the  medical  profession  is  that  what  one  member  learns 
shall  be  the  common  property  of  all  ;  to  patent  a  remedy  or  an  instrument  sub¬ 
jects  one  to  the  withdrawal  of  professional  fellowship. 

Dr.  George  J.  Fisher,  in  his  address  as  President  in  1875,  gave  a  history 

and  review  of  the  Society,  and  a  list  of  the  papers  read  before  it,  with  their  titles 

and  authors.  This  list  fills  about  eighteen  closely’  printed  octavo  pages,  and  the 
papers  are  on  all  the  various  subjects  relating  to  medicine.  Up  to  the  present 
time  the  number  of  papers  presented  to  the  Society  is  nearly  one  thousand,  and  they 
fill  about  ten  thousand  printed  pages.  Some  were  of  transient  interest,  and  many  are 
now  only  of  historic  value.  A  great  many  were  contributed  by  eminent  men,  and  were 
the  result  of  diligent  observation  and  study.  Some  of  them  would  make  poor  read¬ 
ing  now,  although  many  were  stepping-stones  to  something  better.  They'  were 
valuable  when  read  and  discussed,  however  they  may  appear  now  ;  indeed,  no  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  has  failed  to  add  to  the  sum  of  recorded  experience.  The  best 
medical  books  become  old  in  a  very’  few  years.  In  fact,  books  are  considered  too 
slow,  and  the  profession  relies  for  the  most  part  upon  its  periodical  literature  and 
upon  the  proceedings  of  the  various  societies.  The  best  attainable  good  of  to-day 
is  superseded  by’  the  better  of  to-morrow,  and  there  is  even  a  tendency  to  forget 
well-attested  truths  in  medical  science.  Much  of  the  vast  store  of  medical  literature 
published  by'  the  Society'  in  former  years  is  still  of  great  value. 

Prizes  for  essay’s  have  resulted  in  valuable  contributions  to  the  scientific  work 
of  the  Society’.  At  its  first  meeting  three  prizes  were  offered,  two  for  the  best 
reports  on  the  topography’,  geology,  mineralogy'  and  diseases  of  any  county  in  the 
State,  and  one  for  the  best  essay'  on  “ty’phus  mitior,”  a  low  nervous  fever  then 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  State.  From  time  to  time  fhe  Society  availed 
itself  of  this  method  of  getting  information  on  diseases  or  remedies  attracting  special 
attention.  The  value  of  these  prizes  varied  from  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  dollars. 
In  1862  Dr.  Merrit  H.  Cash,  of  Orange  county’,  left  a  legacy'  of  $500  to  the  Society’, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  prizes  for  essay’s,  and  at  intervals  of  a 
few  years  it  has  called  out  some  valuable  work.  Prizes  have  since  been  offered 
by’  Dr.  Thomas  Brinsmade  of  Troy  and  by  Dr.  Hiram  Corliss  of  Greenwich.  At 
various  times  the  Society'  has  requested  its  members  to  investigate  specific  questions. 
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Inquiry  was  made  in  1830  as  to  the  cause  of  the  larger  proportion  of  still-born 
children  in  our  larcre  cities  than  in  London,  with  statistical  tables;  in  1831,  a.s  to  the 
influence,  in  the  production  of  disease,  of  variations  in  temperature  ;  later,  as  to 
the  influence  of  marsh  effluvia,  and  of  trades  and  occupations  in  the  United  States. 

The  subject  of  medical  education  has  always  received  great  attention  in  the 
Society,  no  less  in  early  than  in  recent  times.  In  1810  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion  was  adopted :  “  That  each  county  medical  society  do  appoint  two  or  more 
discreet  lecturers,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  instruction  to  medical  students, 
as  the  encouragement  they  may  receive  shall  justify.” 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  the  progress  of  medical  legislation,  that  there 
was  at  one  time  a  disposition  to  add  more  and  more  to  the  power  of  State  and 
County  Societies  to  grant  licenses  to  practice.  In  1827  all  physicians,  under  pen¬ 
alty  of  forfeiture  of  their  licenses,  were  required  to  join  their  county  society,  within 
sixty  days  after  service  of  notice  by  the  President  of  the  society;  and  in  case  of 
failure  they  were  rendered  liable  to  the  provisions  and  penalties  of  the  laws  of 
the  State  in  relation  to  unlicensed  physicians.  By  the  same  act  (Revised  Statutes, 
.  part  1,  chapter  14,  title  7,  section  22)  it  was  provided  that  a  person  practicing  medi¬ 
cine  without  a  license  should  be  incapable  of  recovering  debts  arising  from  his  prac¬ 
tice,  and  should  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor ;  and  by  other  sections  the 
courts  were  authorized,  upon  charges  “  of  gross  ignorance  or  misconduct  in  his 
profession,  or  of  immoral  conduct  or  habits,”  preferred  by  county  medical  societies 
against  a  member  thereof,  to  declare  him  forever  thereafter  incapable  of  practicing 
physic  or  surgery  within  this  State,  or  to  suspend  him  from  such  practice  for  a 
limited  period.  By  chapter  126,  Laws  of  1830,  persons  practicing  medicine  without 
a  license  were  rendered  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  every  offense. 

This  act  was  repealed  in  1844,  together  with  the  twenty-second  section  of  chapter 

fourteen,  title  seven,  part  one  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  referred  to  above,  thus 

permitting  all  persons  to  practice  medicine  in  the  State,  subject  only  to  punishment, 
upon  conviction,  for  malpractice,  gross  ignorance  or  immoral  conduct.  The  act  of 
1827  also  confined  the  power  to  grant  licenses  to  incorporated  medical  societies  and 
to  the  Regents  of  the  University.  In  1836,  physicians  from  another  State  or  country 
desiring  to  practice  in  this  State,  were  required  to  secure  a  license  from  the  Censors 
of  the  State  Medical  Society.  At  the  present  time,  under  a  law  passed  in  1880 

(chapter  513),  all  legal  practitioners  are  authorized  to  practice  physic  and  surgery 
in  this  State,  upon  registering,  in  the  County  Clerk’s  office,  their  name,  residence, 
place  of  birth  and  authority  to  practice,  to  which  facts,  as  well  as  to  the  date  of 
their  diploma  or  license,  and  by  whom  granted,  they  are  required  to  make  affidavit. 
A  person  coming  to  the  State  may  be  licensed  to  practice  within  the  State  in 
the  following  manner:  If  he  has  a  diploma  conferring  upon  him  the  degree  of 
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doctor  of  medicine,  issued  by  an  incorporated  medical  college  without  the  State, 
he  shall  exhibit  the  same  to  the  faculty  of  some  incorporated  medical  college  in 
this  State;  if  his  diploma  and  qualifications  are  approved  by  them,  they  shall  indorse 
his  diploma,  and  this  indorsed  diploma  shall  authorize  him  to  practice  physic 
and  surgery  within  the  State  upon  his  registering  as  above.  The  Society  is 
still  working  in  the  direction  of  separating  the  license  from  the  college  diploma, 
by  vesting  it  in  a  State  board  of  Examiners.  ■  Such  a  board,  appointed  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University,  has  existed  since  1872;  and  an  effort  is  being  made  to 
render  it  compulsory  upon  all  candidates  for  admission  to  the  profession  to  pass  an 
examination  before  this  board.  1  his  is  the  most  recent  phase  of  the  Society’s 
work  on  medical  examination.  Nothing  speaks  better  for  the  spirit  of  this  Society 
than  the  fact  that  throughout  its  history  it  has  persistently  endeavored  to  raise  the 
standard  of  medical  education,  some  of  its  sessions  having  been  largely  devoted  to 
this  question.  In  1828  the  Society  proposed  a  national  convention  on  this  subject, 
interest  in  which  has  been  kept  alive  by  repeated  addresses  of  Presidents  and 

members,  and  by  asking  the  Legislature  time  and  again  to  enact  necessary  meas¬ 
ures.  As  a  result  many  wise  laws  have  been  placed  on  the  statute  books,  and 

the  requirements  of  medical  education  have  been  steadily  raised.  A  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1882,  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Sturgis,  of  New  York 
which  led  to  much  discussion ;  and  subsequently  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made 
to  secure  legislation  on  this  and  other  reforms  in  medical  education. 

As  early  as  1828  the  Society  recognized  the  evils  of  intemperance,  and  passed 
a  series  of  resolutions  discouraging  the  habitual  and  intemperate  use  of  ardent 
spirits.  It  subsequently  advocated  the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  liquor  law,  and  in 
1857  proposed  the  erection  of  an  asylum  for  inebriates. 

In  1831  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  three  thousand  insane  and  idiotic 

persons  in  the  State,  with  provisions  for  the  care  of  only  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  Legislature  was  petitioned  to  furnish  more  ample  means  for  their  accommo¬ 
dation  by  the  erection  of  a  State  Asylum  for  the  Insane.  The  care  of  the  Insane 

has  been  the  subject  of  several  addresses  before  the  Society  and  has  frequently 

been  discussed  at  its  meetings.  Indeed,  no  department  of  medical  science  gives 
more  striking  proof  of  progress  than  the  department  devoted  to  the  humane  and 
intelligent  treatment  of  this  unfortunate  class. 

Within  a  few  years,  the  subject  of  experimental  medicine  has  been  brought 

to  the  notice  of  the  Society  by  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton  and  others;  and  the  passage 

of  a  bill  restricting  vivisection  has  been  warmly  opposed  on  the  ground  that  it 
is  an  invaluable  means  of  research  in  pathology  and  physiology. 

The  American  Medical  Association  may  be  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  this 
Society.  A  resolution  favoring  such  an  association  was  adopted  in  1839.  Before 
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that  time*  however,  national  conventions  had  been  proposed  by  the  Society  for 

various  specific  purposes,  such  as  the  adoption  of  a  more  uniform  system  of  medi¬ 
cine,  and  the  establishment  of  a  national  pharmacopoeia,  the  latter  being  proposed 
as  early  as  1820.  But  the  resolution  offered  by  Dr.  McCall,  in  1839,  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  action  taken  toward  a  general  or  national  medical  society.  In 
1845,  B)r.  N.  S.  Davis,  now  of  Chicago,  then  an  active  member  of  the  Society, 
renewed  this  motion,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  bring  the  subject  to  the 
notice  of  the  medical  societies  of  other  States.  Receiving  favorable  consideration 
from  them,  delegates  from  the  various  State  Societies  assembled,  and  organized  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  subject  of  medical  ethics  is  now  agitating  the  medical  profession  of  the 

country,  on  account  of  the  recent  action  of  the  State  Society.  To  the  laity  it  often 

seems  unreasonable  for  medical  men  to  establish  any  rules  to  govern  their  relations 
with  each  other.  But  if  they  will  recall  the  deplorable  state  into  which  medicine 
had  fallen  before  the  establishment  of  this  Society,  they  will  see  how  important 
it  is  that  the  profession  should  come  under  the  restraint  of  the  great  body 

of  its  members,  alike  for  the  general  good  and  professional  respectability.  Both 
require  that  charlatanry,  in  the  profession  as  well  as  out  of  it,  should  receive 
condemnation  ;  that  consultations  should  be  governed  by  certain  regulations,  and 

that  morality,  good  character  and  professional  courtesy  should  be  required.  If 

a  code  of  ethics  improves  the  tone  of  an  important  profession,  then  it  is  good 

for  the  people.  Such  a  code  will  vary,  in  its  exactions  and  restraints,  with  the 
age,  the  community,  and  the  spirit  of  the  time. 

As  early  as  1821,  it  appears  to  have  been  thought  well  to  adopt  a  code  for 
regulating  the  profession  in  the  intercourse  of  its  members  with  each  other.  One 
was  drawn  up  and  soon  after  adopted,  which  was  simple  and  admirable.  In  1848  a 
code  of  ethics  then  recently  prepared  by  the  American  Medical  Association,  was  also 
adopted.  In  1881  a  revision  of  the  code  was  suggested  by  the  President,  Dr.  Win. 
H.  Bailey.  He  stated  that,  while  it  served  an  admirable  purpose  in  meeting  the 
necessities  of  early  days,  the  wants  of  the  profession  in  this  respect  had  changed 
in  the  progress  of  years.  The  matter  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  consisting 
of  Drs.  W.  C.  Wey  of  Elmira,  S.  O.  Vanderpoel  of  Albany,  C.  R.  Agnew  and  H. 
G.  Piffard  of  New  York,  and  W.  S.  Ely  of  Rochester,  who  reported,  in  1882,  a 
code,  that  was  adopted.  It  is  very  much  shorter  than  former  codes,  and  contains 
a  provision  which  allows  consultation  with  all  “  legally  qualified  practitioners  of 
medicine,  thus  including  members  of  the  so-called  exclusive  schools.  This  provision 
has  met  with  severe  criticism  as  being  one  which,  because  of  its  liberality,  other 
States  were  not  ready  to  adopt,  and  which  some  of  the  profession,  even  in  this 
State,  were  not  willing  to  approve.  On  account  of  it,  delegates  from  this  Society 
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were  refused  admission  to  the  National  Association  at  its  meeting  in  Iune,  1882. 
\\  hat  further  action  the  Society  may  take,  affecting  the  ethical  relations  of  the 
entire  profession,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  future. 

The  profession  in  other  States  and  countries  has  been  slow  to  recognize 
women  as  physicians,  and  in  this  respect,  also,  New  York  has  led  the  way.  In  1875 

Dr.  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  a  talented  lady,  who  was  a  member  of  the  New  York 

County  Society,  and  whose  membership  would  honor  any  medical  body,  became,  by 
invitation,  a  member  of  this  Society.  Several  count)’  societies  had,  however,  for  a 
number  of  years  before  this  time,  admitted  women  to  membership.  Conservatism 
always  tends  to  look  upon  innovations  with  disfavor,  and  medicine  shares  in  this 
tendency.  But  it  is  not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  in  this  State  the  pulse 
of  progressive  thought  has  not  only  been  felt  more  accurately  than  in  less  central 
parts  of  the  country,  but  that  here,  also,  the  professional  mind  has  been  less 

trammeled  by  the  dogmas  of  the  past  :  New  York  has  been  quick  to  originate 
and  adopt  new  scientific  ideas,  and  manifest  a  broad  professional  Catholicism.  Other 
States  are  just  beginning  to  follow  her  in  this  matter  of  admitting  women  to 
medical  fellowship. 

To  medical  literature  the  Society  is  yearly  making  large  contributions.  The 
study  and  research  needed  in  the  various  departments  of  medicine  would  be  greatly 

facilitated  by  an  extensive  and  accessible  public  medical  library,  as  Dr.  Fisher  well 

said  in  his  annual  address.  While  our  State  Library  is  full  of  works  upon  litera¬ 
ture  and  upon  law  and  other  sciences,  it  contains  but  few  medical  works,  although 

medicine,  by  reason  of  its  relations  to  life  and  public  health,  is  one  of  the  most 

important  of  the  sciences. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  consist  of  a  yearly  volume,  containing  the 
proceedings  at  its  annual  meeting  and  the  scientific  papers  read.  1  hese  volumes 
give  a  history  in  detail  of  the  Society,  and  of  the  medical  progress  of  the  time ; 
lists  of  the  permanent  and  honorary  members  of  the  Society,  of  the  delegates  from 
county  societies,  and  of  the  members  of  the  various  county  medical  societies  of  the 
State ;  and  valuable  biographical  sketches  of  deceased  members.  d  hey  were  begun 
with  the  first  meeting,  and  for  years  consisted  of  small  pamphlets,  only  a  few  full 
files  of  which  are  now  in  existence,  the  editions  having  been  frequently  very  small. 
During  the  secretaryship  of  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Bailey,  extending  from  1865  to  1875,  the 
Transactions  of  the  first  twenty-five  years,  1807-1831,  were  reprinted  in  one  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages;  and  in  another  volume  the  proceedings  of  1840— 1843  were 

also  reprinted.  The  Transactions  were  printed  by  the  State  as  a  legislative  docu¬ 
ment,  from  i860  to  1873,  when  appropriations  ceased.  As  there  certainly  seemed 
to  be  no  propriety  in  extending  the  public  bounty  to  the  publication  of  profes¬ 
sional  documents,  the  failure  of  the  appropriation  was  noted  with  pleasure  by  the 
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more  thoughtful  members  of  the  profession.  The  printing  has  since  been  done 
at  the  expense  of  the  Society.  The  Transactions  are  issued  annually,  bound  in 
one  handsome  volume  of  from  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  pages,  the  edition 
varying  from  twelve  to  eighteen  hundred  copies. 

In  preventive  medicine  and  in  the  care  of  public  health,  the  Society  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest.  Indeed,  its  organization  had  hardly  been  effected  before 
the  work  was  begun  in  this  direction,  by  requiring  each  delegate  to  prepare  a  geo¬ 
logical  and  topographical  report  of  his  county,  and  a  history  of  its  prevailing  dis¬ 
eases.  At  the  next  meeting  a  number  of  reports  were  presented  and  discussed,  and 
the  work  stimulated  by  the  offer  of  prizes  for  the  best  reports.  The  early  years 
of  the  Society  were  full  of  work  in  topographical  and  atmospheric  observations,  and 
in  the  discussion  of  the  causes  of  specific  diseases.  The  addresses  of  ten  or 
twelve  Presidents  were  on  this  subject,  and  two  of  the  eighteen  pages  of  titles 
of  papers  and  reports,  prepared  by  Dr.  Fisher,  are  filled  with  the  titles  of  papers 
relating  to  medical  topography,  epidemics,  endemics,  hygiene  and  vital  statistics. 

State  care  of  public  health,  as  far  as  this  Society  is  related  to  it,  began  to 
take  form  about  1858,  though  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  two  years  before. 
In  i860,  the  President,  Dr.  Fordyce  Barker,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  referred 
to  the  Sanitary  Association  then  recently  formed  in  New  York  city;  and  on  his 
suggestion  a  committee  was  appointed  on  the  medical  topography  and  systematic 
drainage  of  the  State.  In  the  able  report  of  the  committee,  prepared  by  the  Chair¬ 
man,  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Society  elect  a  standing  committee 
on  the  subject,  to  make  annual  reports  ;  and  that  the  Legislature  be  memorialized 
on  the  necessity  of  health  laws  •  and  the  importance  of  a  board  of  public  health. 
The  civil  war  interfered  with  the  establishment  of  such  a  Board ;  in  fact  our 
present  State  Board  of  Health  is  the  outcome  of  a  gradual  process  of  growth 
which  did  not  reach  its  maturity  until  1880.  This  slow  development  of  public 
sentiment  was  unavoidable,  and  was  not  deprecated  by  those  who  had  the  interests 
of  public  health  at  heart,  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the  State  Society,  where 
much  of  the  work  was  done  in  forming  this  gradual  conviction  of  the  necessity  for 
central  State  care  of  public  health.  The  printed  proceedings  for  the  years  1867  to 
1869,  and  1873  to  1879,  show  this  subject  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  important 
before  the  Society ;  and  no  part  of  its  work  has  been  more  highly  valued  or  borne 
better  fruit. 
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Prominent  M en . 

Among  the  ablest  men  of  the  Society  are  many  who  have  been  the  recipients 
of  its  highest  honor,  that  of  being  its  President,  a  position  to  attain  which  has 
always  been  a  laudable  ambition.  These,  with  the  Vice-Presidents  and  Secretaries, 
upon  whom  the  work  of  the  Society  largely  falls,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : 


Officers  of  the  Society. 
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Vice-President. 
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1807  ^William  McClelland,  Albany,  died 

1812,  aged  43, . 

1808  William  McClelland, 

1809  |  *Nicholas  Romayne,  New  York,  died 

j  1817,  aged  61,  - 

1810  Nicholas  Romayne,  - 

1811  Nicholas  Romayne, 

1812  ;  *William  Wilson,  Columbia,  died  1829, 
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24 
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1831 

26 
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27 

1833 

28 

1834 

29 

1835 
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1836 

31 

1837 

32 

1838 

33 

1839 

34 

1840 

*John  R  B  Rodgers,  New  York,  died 
1833,  aged  76,  -  -  - 

John  R  B.  Rodgers, 

John  R.  B.  Rodgers, 

^Joseph  White,  Otsego,  died  1832, 
aged  76, . 

Joseph  White, . 

*John  Stearns.  Albany,  died  1848,  aged 

78. . 

John  Stearns, . 

John  Stearns,  - 

John  Stearns, . 

*Samuel  L.  Mitchell,  New  York,  died 
1831.  aged  67,  .... 

Samuel  L.  Mitchell, 

^Alexander  Coventry,  Oneida,  died 
1831,  aged  65,  .... 

Alexander  Coventry,  -  -  -  —  - 

*James  R.  Manley,  New  York,  died 
1851,  aged  69,  .  -  -  - 

James  R.  Manley,  - 

*T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Albany,  died  1855, 
aged  64,  - 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  - 

T.  Romeyn  Beck,  - 

*Jonathan  Eights,  Albany,  died  1848, 

aged  75, . 

Jonathan  Eights,  .... 
*Thomas  Spencer,  Madison,  died  1857, 

aged  65, . 

Thomas  Spencer,  -  -  -  - 

*John  H.  Steele,  Saratoga,  died  1838, 

aged  58,  - . 

John  H.  Steele,  -  -  - 

’*James  McNaughton,  Albany,  died 

1874,  aged  78, . 

James  McNaughton, 

*Laurens  Hull,  Oneida,  died  1865, 

aged  86, . 

Laurens  Hull, . 


^Alexander  Sheldon,  Montgomery, 
Alexander  Sheldon  - 

Alexander  Sheldon  - 
Alexander  Sheldon  - 
Alexander  Sheldon  .... 
*Westel  Willoughby,  Herkimer, 
died  1844,  aged  75 

Westel  Willoughby  - 
*Joseph  White,  Otsego  - 
Joseph  White  .... 

Eli  Burrett,  Rensselaer  - 

Eli  Burrett . 

*Henry  Mitchell,  Chenango,  died 
1856,  aged  72  -  -  -  - 

Henry  Mitchell  - 

Westel  Willoughby'  - 

Westel  Willoughby'  ... 

Peter  C.  Adams,  Greene 
Thomas  Fuller,  Otsego 

*John  H.  Steele,  Saratoga 
John  H.  Steele  - 

*T.  Romeyn  Beck,  Albany  - 

T.  Romeyn  Beck  ... 
*Laurens  Hull,  Oneida,  died  1865, 
aged  86 

Laurens  Hull  - 

*Henry  Mitchell,  Chenango,  died 
1856,  aged  72  -  - 

Henry  Mitchell  - 
*Thomas  Spencer,  Madison  - 
*James  McNaughton,  Albany,  died 
1874,  aged  78  - 
James  McNaughton 

James  McNaughton  - 
James  McNaughton 
*Samuel  White,  Columbia,  died 
1845,  aged  6S 
Samuel  White  - 
Sumner  Ely,  Otsego,  died  1857, 

aged  70  . 

Sumner  Ely  - 


*John  Stearns,  Saratoga. 

John  Stearns. 

John  Stearns. 

John  Stearns. 

John  Stearns. 

,  Benjamin  R.  Bevier,  Ulster. 

John  Stearns,  Albany. 

John  Stearns, 
j  Eli  Burrett,  Rensselaer. 

*James  Low,  Albany,  died  1S22, 

|  ’  aged  40. 

James  Low. 

James  Low. 

*  Peter  Wendell,  Albany,  died  1849, 
aged  64. 

^Charles  D.  Townsend,  Albany, 
died  1847,  aged  70. 

Charles  D.  Townsend. 

Charles  D.  Townsend. 

Charles  D.  Townsend. 

Charles  D.  Townsend. 

Charles  D.  Townsend. 

-Platt  Williams,  Albany,  died 
1870,  aged  86. 

Platt  Williams. 

Platt  Williams. 

Platt  Williams. 

Joel  A.  Wing,  Albany,  died  1S52, 
aged  65. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

Joel  A  Wing. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

Joel  A.  Wing. 

^Peter  Van  O'Linda,  Albany,  died 
1872,  aged  75. 

Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

Peter  Van  O’Linda. 
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Officers  of  tfie  Society  — Continued . 


No.  of  meeting. 

Y  ear. 

President. 

1 

Vice-President. 

Secretary. 

35 

1841 

*Sumner  Ely,  Otsego,  died  1857,  aged 

70, . 

*|ohn  B.  Beck,  New  York 

|  Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

36 

1842 

* J oh n  B.  Beck,  New  York,  died  1851, 

aged  51,  - . 

“William  Taylor,  Onondaga  - 

j  Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

37 

1843 

“William  Taylor,  Onondaga,  died  1865, 

aged  64,  . 

“Joel  A.  Wing,  Alban)' 

!  Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

38 

1S44 

“■Samuel  White,  Columbia,  died  1845, 

aged  68, . 

Joel  A.  Wing  .... 

Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

39 

1845 

“loel  A.  Wing,  Albany,  died  1S52, 

aged  65, . 

Harman  Van  Dusen,  Onondaga  - 

Peter  Van  O’Linda. 

40 

1846 

“James  Webster,  Monroe,  died  1854, 

aged  51, . 

“Robert  G.  Frary,  Columbia 

“Peter  Van  Buren,  Albany,  died 

4i 

1847 

“John  H.  McCall,  Oneida,  died  1S67, 

1873,  aged  71. 

aged  80,  -  ... 

Stephen  Hasbrouck,  New  York  - 

Peter  Van  Buren. 

42 

1S4S 

“Thomas  W.  Blatchford,  Rensselaer, 

died  1866,  aged  71, 

“Alexander  Thompson,  Cayuga  - 

Peter  Van  Buren. 

43 

1849 

“Alexander  H.  Stephens,  New  York, 

died  1869,  aged  80,  - 

Alexander  Thompson 

Peter  Van  Buren. 

44 

1850 

Alexander  H.  Stephens,  - 

Alexander  Thompson  - 

Peter  Van  Buren. 

45 

1851 

“Alexander  Thompson,  Cayuga,  died 

1869,  aged  60, 

“Jenks  S.  Sprague,  Otsego 

Thomas  Hun,  Albany 

46 

1852 

“Robert  G.  Frary,  Columbia,  died  1862, 

• 

aged  69,  - 

Jenks  S.  Sprague  - 

Thomas  Hun . 

47 

1853 

Alonzo  Clark,  New  V ork,  ... 

Jenks  S  Sprague 

Thomas  Hun. 

48 

1854 

“Jenks  S.  Sprague,  Otsego,  died  1879, 

“Peter  Van  Buren,  Albany,  died 

“fames  H.  Armsby,  Albany,  died  [ 

aged  78,  - 

1873,  age  71  - 

1875,  aged  66. 

49 

1855 

“Charles  B.  Coventry,  Oneida,  died 

1875,  aged  74,  -  -  - 

Peter  Van  Buren 

Howard  Townsend,  Albany,  died 

1867,  aged  44. 

50 

1856 

Frank  H.  Hamilton,  New  York, 

Thomas  Hun,  Albany  - 

Howard  Townsend. 

51 

1857 

“Alden  March,  Albany,  died  1S69, 

aged  73,  .... 

Charles  S.  Goodrich,  Kings 

Howard  Townsend. 

52 

1858 

*Augustus  Willard,  Chenango,  died 

“Thomas  C.  Brinsmade,  Rensse- 

“Sylvester  D.  Willard,  Albany,  died 

1868,  aged  69,  ----- 

laer  ------ 

1865,  aged  39. 

53 

1859 

“Thomas  C.  Brinsmade,  Rensselaer, 

died  1868,  aged  66,  - 

George  W.  Bradford,  Cortland  - 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

54 

i860 

B.  Fordyce  Barker,  New  York, 

“Daniel  T.  Jones,  Onondaga 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

55 

1861 

“Daniel  T.  Jones,  Onondaga,  died  1861, 

aged  60, 

Edward  II.  Parker,  Dutchess  - 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

56 

1862 

Edward  H.  Parker,  Dutchess, 

“Andrew  Van  Dyck,  Oswego,  died 

1871,  aged  71  -  -  -  - 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

57 

1863 

Thomas  Hun,  Albany, 

“Daniel  P.  Bissell,  Oneida 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

53 

1864 

“Daniel  P  Bissell,  Oneida,  died  1874, 

aged  72, . 

Joel  Foster,  New  York 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

59 

1863 

Frederick  Hyde,  Cortland, 

George  I.  Fisher,  Westchester 

Sylvester  D.  Willard. 

60 

1866 

“Henry  W.  Dean,  Monroe,  died  1878, 

aged  59, . 

Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  Kings 

William  H.  Bailey,  Albany. 

1867 

Joseph  C.  Hutchison,  Kings,  - 

lulien  T.  Williams,  Chautauqua  - 

William  H.  Bailey. 

62 

1868 

John  P.  Gray,  Oneida,  ... 

“Lake  1.  Tefft,  Onondaga,  died 

1880,  aged  83-  ... 

William  II.  Bailey. 

63 

1869 

“J.  V.  P.  Quackenbush,  Albany,  died 

1876,  age  57,  - 

“James  P.  White,  Erie  - 

William  H.  Bailey. 

64 

1870 

“James  P.  White,  Erie,  died  1881, 

George  Barr,  Broome 

William  H  Bailey. 

65 

1871 

S.  O.  Vanderpoel,  Albany, 

Gilson  A.  Dayton,  Oswego  - 

William  H.  Bailey. 

66 

1872 

William  C.  Wey,  Chemung, 

“Andrew  F.  Doolittle,  Herkimer, 

died  1872,  aged  61  - 

William  H.  Bailey. 

67 

1873 

Cornelius  R.  Agnew,  New  York,  - 

B.  F.  Sherman,  St.  Lawrence  - 

William  H.  Bailey. 

68 

1874 

Edward  M.  Moore,  Monroe, 

“Francis  Burdick,  Fulton,  died 

1877,  aged  59 

William  H.  Bailey. 

69 

1375 

George  J.  Fisher,  Westchester, 

Harvey  Jewett,  Ontario 

William  H.  Bailey. 

70 

1876 

Thomas  F  Rochester,  Erie, 

Ellsworth  Eliot,  New  York  - 

“Edward  R.  Hun,  Albany,  died  i 

71 

1877 

E  R.  Squibb,  Kings, 

J.  V.  Kendall,  Onondaga  - 

1880,  aged  38. 

Edward  R.  Hun. 

72 

1878 

J.  Foster  Jenkins,  Westchester,  - 

A.  L.  Saunders,  Madison 

William  Manlius  Smith,  On’ndaga 

73 

1879 

D.  B,  St.  John  Roosa,  New  York,  - 

TudsonC.  Nelson,  Cortland 

William  Manlius  Smith. 

74 

1880 

Henry  D.  Didama,  Onondaga, 

Nathaniel  C.  Husted,  New  York  - 

Wdliam  Manlius  Smith. 

75 

1881 

William  H.  Bailey,  Alban)', 

Abraham  Jacobi,  New  York 

William  Manlius  Smith. 

76 

1882 

Abraham  Jacobi,  New  York, 

William  Govan,  Rockland  - 

William  Manlius  Smith. 

77 

1883 

Harvey  Jewett,  Ontario,  - 

E.  D.  Ferguson,  Rensselaer 

1 

William  Manlius  Smith. 
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A  very  large  proportion  of  the  prominent  physicians  of  this  State  have  been 
at  one  time  or  another  connected  with  this  Society.  Besides  these,  there  are  a 
great  number  whose  reputation  is  more  local,  who  have  likewise  had  the  interests 
of  the  Society  at  heart  and  contributed  faithfully  to  its  work.  To  even  mention 
these  by  name,  would  require  much  space. 

Of  the  fifty-seven  Presidents  of  the  Society  all  who  held  the  office  before  1853 
have  died.  Twenty-one  are  still  living,  most  of  whom  are  men  of  note.  The  ven¬ 
erable  Alonzo  Clark,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  of  medicine  New 
York  has  produced,  is  the  oldest  .surviving  President,  and  he  still  retains  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  city  of  New  York,  the 
oldest  medical  school  in  the  State.  Dr.  Hamilton  was  widely  known  as  an  author 
and  as  a  practitioner  of  surgery  before  he  became  one  of  the  consulting  surgeons 
to  President  Garfield.  Dr.  Barker  is  one  of  the  most  illustrious  gynaecologists  in 
the  country.  Doctors  Hun,  \Vey,  Rochester,  Jenkins,  Fisher  and  Didama  are  among 
the  best  practicing  and  consulting  physicians  in  their  localities,  and  some  of  them 
are  teachers  in  medical  schools:  Dr.  Hun  in  the  Albany  Medical  College,  Dr. 
Rochester  in  the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  Dr.  Didama  in  Syracuse  University. 
Among  prominent  surgeons  may  be  named  Dr.  Hyde,  connected  with  Syracuse 
University,  Dr.  Moore,  a  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Buffalo  Medical  College,  Dr. 
Parker  and  Dr.  Hutchison.  Dr.  Gray  is  the  widely-known  specialist  in  mental  dis¬ 
eases;  Dr.  Jewett,  the  present  President,  is  Consulting  Physician  to  the  Brigham 
Hall  Asylum;  Dr.  Yanderpoel,  for  ten  years  Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  is  a  noted  practitioner  and  teacher ;  Dr.  Agnew  is  at  the  head  of  ophthal¬ 
mology  in  this  country  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons  of  New  York;  Dr.  Roosa  has  like  prominence  in  otology;  and  Dr. 
Jacobi  has  a  reputation  throughout  the  medical  world  as  a  specialist  in  the  diseases 
of  children. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  who  have  served  the  Society  in  the  past  but 
have  ended  their  work  in  this  life,  whose  names  are  familiar:  Samuel  bard,  General 
Washington’s  physician,  a  member  of  the  first  medical  faculty  established  in  the 
State,  and  a  constant  attendant  upon  the  Society’s  meetings  during  its  early  years; 
Hiram  Corliss,  of  more  recent  time,  the  patriarch  of  the  Society,  whom,  when  he 
entered  the  room  a  few  years  ago,  past  eighty  years  of  age,  the  Society  greeted  by 
rising.  Then  there  were  Alden  March,  Sylvester  D.  Willard,  J.  P.  \\  hite,  E.  R- 
Peaslee,  J.  H.  Griscom,  A.  M.  Vedder,  Gurdon  Buck,  James  H.  Armsby,  A.  \  an 
Dyck,  James  R.  Wood,  C.  B.  Coventry,  Barent  P.  Staats,  Howard  Townsend, 
Peter  McNaughton,  and  a  long  list  of  other  well-known  physicians,  who  might  be 
mentioned,  did  space  permit. 
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The  Present  Condition  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  was  never  stronger  than  at  the  present  time.  It  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  the  profession  of  the  State,  and  is  full  of  life  and  energy. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  efforts  to  shape  legislation  so  as  to  elevate  the  profession 
and  to  protect  the  people.  Failures  will  often  attend  the  efforts  of  scientific  bodies 
to  secure  legislation,  and  the  legislation  that  is  secured  will  sometimes  prove  by 
trial  ineffective  or  undesirable.  The  wish  of  the  Society  is  to  secure  that  which, 
in  the  light  of  the  times,  seems  to  be  best  for  all,  and  constant  effort  will  in  the 
end  achieve  success.  Medical  colleges  in  this  State  have,  within  recent  times,  rapidly 
raised  the  grade  of  instruction  and  extended  their  courses  of  study.  The  Society’s 
latest  attempt  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  law  providing  for  a  State  Board  of 
Examiners,  before  whom  all  must  past  to  obtain  a  license,  will  in  time  be  successful, 
or  some  similar  plan  will  be  adopted  to  secure  the  establishment  of  a  higher  and 
more  uniform  standard  of  admission  to  the  profession.  When  this  has  been 
accomplished,  medical  education  in  this  State  will  rest  upon  a  sure  and  broad 
foundation. 

While  the  Society  may  regard  its  past  history  with  satisfaction,  it  has  every 
reason  to  look  forward  with  hope  to  the  history  it  is  yet  to  make. 
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By  SELDEN  H.  TALCOTT,  A.  M.,  M.  D„  Ph.  D. 

3fN  recording  the  history  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
,  New  \  ork,  we  shall  note  three  epochs  or  periods  of  existence.  Each  period 
marks  about  one  decade  of  time.  The  first  period  was  a  state  of  temporary 
organization,  and  extended  from  1850  to  1861.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1862,  the 
following  act  of  incorporation  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  : 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  each  of  the  county  homoeopathic  medical 
societies  incorporated  under  the  Session  Laws  of  1857,  chapter  384,  to  elect,  by 
ballot,  at  their  annual,  meeting,  or  at  a  special  meeting  to  be  held  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  on  five  days’  notice,  from  their  members  respectively,  as  many  delegates  to 
a  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  to  be  organized  under  this  act,  as  there 
are  Members  of  Assembly  from  such  county. 

Sec.  2.  Said  delegates  shall  meet  together  for  their  first  meeting  at  the  city 
of  Albany,  on  the  6th  day  of  May,  1862,  and  being  met,  not  less  than  nine  in 
number,  may  elect,  by  ballot,  a  President,  three  Vice-Presidents,  a  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be 
chosen  in  their  places.  If  the  said  delegates  should  not  meet  and  organize  them¬ 
selves  at  such  time  and  place,  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  meet 

at  such  other  time  and  place  as  a  majority  of  them  shall  think  proper,  and  their 
proceedings  shall  be  as  valid  as  if  such  meeting  had  been  held  at  the  time  and 
place  before  specified. 

Sec.  3.  Such  delegates,  when  met  together,  as  aforesaid,  and  such  persons 
as  shall  be  elected  in  like  manner  from  time  to  time  by  said  county  medical 
societies  in  accordance  with  this  act,  shall  constitute  a  body  politic  and  corporate, 
to  be  known  as  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  \  ork. 
Such  Society  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  liabilities  and  entitled  to  all  the  powers 
and  privileges  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  \  ork,  incorporated 
under  the  act  entitled  “  An  Act  to  incorporate  the  medical  societies  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  regulating  the  practice  of  physic  and  surgery  in  this  State,”  passed  April 
10,  1813,  and  the  acts  amendatory  of  the  same,  not  inconsistent  with  this  act  ; 

and  shall  also  possess  the  powers  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  and  liabilities 

of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

[479] 
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Sec.  4.  This  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  act. 

Sec.  5.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are  hereby 

repealed. 

Sec.  6.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

In  addition  to  delegate  membership,  as  provided  by  the  act  of  incorporation, 
the  Revised  Statutes  provide  for  permanent  membership,  as  follows  : 

“  It  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  the  Medical  Society  to  elect  annually  such 
a  number  of  permanent  members  as  they  may  from  time  to  time  determine  by 
their  by-laws,  not  to  exceed  two  annually  from  any  one  senatorial  (present  judicial) 
district.” 

The  following  extract  from  the  by-laws  of  the  Society  authorizes  the  annual 

election  of  sixteen  permanent  members,  and  confers  upon  them  equal  privileges 
with,  the  delegates  from  the  county  societies : 

“  The  Society  may  annually  elect  sixteen  permanent  members,  not  to  exceed 
two  annually  from  any  one  judicial  district,  previous  nomination  at  an  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  State  Medical  Society  and  by  a  county  medical  society  being  a  pre¬ 

requisite.  Persons  so  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  membership.  ” 

From  the  passage  of  the  act  of  incorporation  until  the  year  1872,  is  a  second 
period,  which  we  shall  designate  as  the  period  of  both  permanent  organization 
and  self-assertion  ;  a  period  characterized  by  healthful  growth,  increasing  stamina, 
and  the  assumption  of  legal  rights  and  natural  responsibilities.  The  Society,  during 
this  period,  increased  in  numbers,  usefulness  and  influence.  This  decade  was 

replete  with  happy  achievement  in  the  line  of  practical  and  successful  treatment  of  the 
sick  according  to  the  methods  of  Hahnemann.  Moreover  the  introduction  of  Homoe¬ 
opathy  in  the  army  was  advocated  in  a  masterly  manner  by  such  men  as  Carroll 
Dunham  and  T.  Dwight  Stow,  and  the  State  Society  took  stand  upon  this  great 
question  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  the  following  logical  and  convincing  reso¬ 
lutions  : 

Resolved ,  That  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York 
would  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  the  importance  of  passing  a  bill,  at  its 
present  session,  making  Homoeopathic  physicians  equally  eligible  with  other  prac¬ 
titioners  for  the  appointment  of  surgeons  in  the  army  and  navy,  for  the  following 
reasons : 

1.  The  extensive  diffusion  and  general  recognition  of  Homoeopathy.  Homoeopa¬ 
thy  is  now  practiced  in  all  portions  of  the  civilized  world  ;  Homoeopathic  journals 
are  published  in  almost  all  European  languages;  Homoeopathic  hospitals  and  dis¬ 
pensaries  are  acknowledged  and  supported  by  governments  in  various  countries  in 
Europe,  and  many  of  these  countries  have  sanctioned  and  encouraged  this  mode 
of  practice  by  special  legislative  enactments  ;  it  has  its  professors  in  European 
universities,  and  its  numerous  court  physicians  at  continental  courts,  and  while 
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almost  unknown  at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  has  since  been  spreading 
with  a  rapidity  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  medicine.  Homoeopathy  has  also 
for  many  years  been  generally  known  in  this  country,  and  now  numbers  its  prac¬ 
titioners  by  thousands,  and  its  adherents  by  millions,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
whom  are  among  the  most  intelligent  and  wealthy  classes  in  every  community  in 
the  loyal  States,  whose  means  and  influence  are  now  given  to  the  administration 
in  all  its  measures. 

2.  As  an  act  of  justice  to  a  large  number '  of  soldiers  in  the  army  and  navy , 
who  pi  cfei  the  Homoeopathic  treatment.  Many  thousands  of  our  citizens  who  are 
accustomed  to  Homoeopathic  treatment  are  enlisted  in  the  regular  and  volunteer 
forces,  and  consider  it  one  of  the  most  severe  privations  of  the  service  that  they'  are 
prevented  from  enjoying  the  benefits  of  this  humane  method  of  treatment.  While 
these  citizens  are  devoting  their  lives  to  the  service  of  their  country,  in  this  her 
hour  of  peril,  they  have  a  right  to  ask  that,  when  stricken  down  by  disease  or 
casualty,  they'  may  have  that  system  of  practice  in  which  alone  they  have  confidence. 

3.  On  account  of  the  far  larger  percentage  of  cures  in  all  hospital  diseases  under 
the  Homoeopathic  than  under  the  Allopathic  treatment.  The  most  reliable  statistics 
have  shown  that  the  average  mortality'  of  hospital  disease  is  only'  six  per  cent 
under  Homoeopathic,  while  it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  under  Allopathic  treatment, 
and  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  three  times 
as  great,  and  that  from  typhus  fever  twice  as  great  under  Allopathic  treatment  as 
it  is  under  Homoeopathic;  and,  that  even  of  these  who  do  recover  under  the 
former,  the  duration  of  disease  is  far  longer  than  under  the  latter.  Is  it  then  of 
no  importance  that  four  out  of  every  ten  of  our  brave  soldiers,  who  now  die, 
mierht  be  saved  ? 

o 

4.  On  account  of  the  recognized  legal  status  of  Homoeopathy  in  the  several  States. 

The  Homoeopathic  profession  has  in  most,  if  not  all  the  loy'al  States,  the  same 
recognized  legal  status  as  the  Allopathic,  is  composed  of  equally  well-qualified 
and  well-educated  physicians  —  graduates  of  legally'  incorporated  medical  colleges, 
most  of  whom  were  formerly'  practitioners  in,  and  are  now  converts  from,  the 
Allopathic  school.  To  the  knowledge  of  Allopathy  thus  acquired,  they  have 

merely^  superadded  a  knowledge  of  Homoeopathy',  and  believing  the  latter  the  more 
successful  method,  choose  to  practice  it.  The  States  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Illinois  and  Missouri  have  each  Homoeopathic  colleges  within  their  limits, 
incorporated  by  their  respective  Legislatures,  with  all  the  rights  of  Allopathic  col¬ 
leges,  including  the  privilege  of  conferring  diplomas  on  their  graduates,  entitling 
them  to  practice  medicine  and  surgery.  Under  State  laws,  therefore,  Homoeopathists 
are  equally  eligible  to  all  appointments  within  the  gift  of  the  Government  as 
other  physicians.  There  is  no  more  valid  reason  for  any  discrimination  in  favor 
of  the  Allopathic  and  adverse  to  the  Homoeopathic  profession  in  respect  to  appoint¬ 
ments  in  the  army'  and  navy',  than  there  would  be  in  refusing  a  chaplain  a 

commission  because  not  a  member  of  a  particular  religious  sect. 

5.  It  will  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  skill  in  the  army  and  navy.  I  he 

introduction  of  Homoeopathy'  will  afford  the  country  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 

the  benefits  of  this  mode  of  treatment  as  compared  with  that  now  employ'ed ; 
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and  by  creating  a  generous  emulation,  will  elevate  the  standard  of  medical  skill, 
and  cause  a  better  system  of  practice  to  prevail  even  in  that  portion  of  the 
army  which  remains  under  the  mode  of  treatment  at  present  in  use. 

This  powerful  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Homoeopathy  by  the  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  although  not  followed  by 
immediately  triumphant  results,  was  at  least  successful  to  the  degree  of  attracting 
public  attention,  and  commanding  public  respect.  And  when,  in  1871,  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Pensions  removed  Dr.  Spooner,  of  Oneida,  from  the  position-  of 

Pension-Surgeon,  for  the  avowed  reason  that  the  latter  was  a  Homoeopathist,  he 
soon  felt  the  mighty  force  of  Homoeopathic  influence. 

The  action  of  the  State  Society  in  this  case  was  embodied  in  preamble  and 
resolutions,  which  were  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  Hon.  Reuben  E.  Fenton,  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  Congress  from  this  State,  with  the  request  that  they 
be  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  delegates  (with  power  of  substitu¬ 

tion)  to  visit  Washington,  in  connection  with  delegates  from  other  States,  to 
present  to  the  notice  of  the  Administration  the  subject  of  the  ostracism  of  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  surgeons  by  the  Pension  Bureau :  Doctors  William  H.  Watson  (Dr.  H.  M. 

Paine,  alternate),  E.  A.  Munger,  Carroll  Dunham,  H.  D.  Paine,  J.  W.  Cox,  A.  T. 

Bull,  S.  D.  Hand,  J.  S.  Delavan.  A  copy  of  the  petition  adopted  by  the  New  York 
State  Homoeopathic  Society,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  homoeopathic  physician 
in  the  State.  The  same  form  of  petition  was  also  adopted  by  several  other  States. 

The  public  acts  of  the  second  decade  of  the  Society’s  existence  closed  with 

the  settlement  of  this  case.  The  result  was  a  triumph  for  the  cause  of  universal 
liberty  of  opinion,  and  that  too  in  the  field  of  medicine  —  hitherto  a  most  unprom¬ 
ising  field  for  the  “  goddess  of  liberty  ”  to  enter. 

While  the  acts  we  have  recorded  were  notable  on  account  of  their  public 

character,  the  real  work  of  the  Society  consisted  of  a  series  of  brilliant  experi¬ 

ments  in  the  proving  of  new  drugs,  and  in  their  application  in  the  cure  of  the 
sick.  Among  the  chief  remedies  thus  proved  and  applied,  we  may  name  the 

following,  collected  from  the  recorded  transactions  of  the  Society : 


ATROPIA, 

APIS, 

AESCUL.US  HIPP., 

CARBOLIC  ACID, 

CONIUM  MACULATUM, 
EOUISETUM  HYMENALE, 
ERECHTHITES  HIERACIFOLIA, 
KALE  BROMATUM, 
LILIUMTIGRINUM, 


PULSATILLA, 

PINUS  LUMBERTIANA, 

PTELEA  TRIFOLIATA, 

PHYTOLACCA  DECANDRA, 

RHUS  VERNIX, 

ROBINIA, 

SANGUINARIA  CANADENSIS, 

SALIX  PURPUREA, 

TRIFOLIUM  PRAETENSE,  AND  REPENS. 


The  provings  of  these  drugs  have  formed  a  valuable  contribution  to  medical  science. 
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The  third  period  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society's  existence  was  con¬ 
spicuously  inaugurated  by  an  unqualified  appropriation  of  a  large  sum  of  money 
by  the  Legislature  of  New  York  for  the  establishment  and  erection  of  an  insane 
asylum,  where  Homoeopathic  treatment  of  the  victims  of  mental  unsoundness  should 
prevail.  The  following  clause  from  chapter  733,  Laws  of  1S72,  is  the  happy  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  at  last  reposed,  by  representatives  of  the 
people,  in  the  system  of  Homoeopathy  : 

“  Ihe  lands  of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  at  Middle- 
town,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  acres,  having  been  paid  for  by  private 
donations,  and  good  and  sufficient  warranty-deed,  free  from  all  incumbrances, 
having  been  obtained  for  the  State,  the  Treasurer  is  hereby  directed  to  pay,  on 
the  warrant  of  the  Comptroller,  the  remainder  yet  unpaid  of  the  appropriation  of 
$150,000,  made  by  chapter  237  of  the  Law's  of  1871,  passed  March  31,  1871,  with¬ 
out  the  conditions  prescribed  requiring  the  trustees  to  raise,  by  private  or  munici¬ 
pal  donations,  other  than  from  the  State,  an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the  sum 
appropriated  by  the  State.” 

After  the  passage  of  this  law  appropriating  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Asylum,  the  w’ork  progressed  steadily,  subsequent  appropriations  being  made 
when  necessary ;  the  main  building  Avas  completed  and  opened  for  the  reception 
of  patien.ts  in  1874;  the  right  wing  Avas  finished  in  1876,  and  the  left  wing  in 
1881.  Thus,  by  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  the  State  Society,  aided  by  many 
influential  laymen,  this  asylum,  dedicated  to  benign  medication  and  treatment  of 
the  insane,  Avas  established  and  completed. 

This  State  triumph  Avas  supplemented  by  many  of  a  local  character.  In  1875 
the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction  of  New  York  city,  in  response 
to  a  petition  from  the  Homoeopathists.  of  that  city,  gave  into  their  charge,  the  large 
building  on  Ward’s  Island,  known  as  the  Inebriate  Asylum,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  therein  a  Homoeopathic  Hospital.  This  institution  has  been  in  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  for  seA'en  years,  and  during  that  time  has  treated  about  tAventy 
thousand  of  the  city’s  poor.  Other  hospitals  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  large  cities  throughout  the  State.  The  members  of  the  Society 
have  also  interested  themselves  in  the  founding  of  dispensaries,  for  the  treatment 
of  the  poor,  without  money  or  price,  in  almost  every  city  in  the  Commonwealth. 
The  tenets  of  Homoeopathy  have  been  promulgated  by  addresses,  medical  maga¬ 
zines,  and  elaborate  and  Avell-considered  treatises  upon  the  doctrines  and  practices 
of  the  master  of  the  new  school. 

We  have  briefly  stated  the  work  accomplished  during  the  several  epochs  of 
the  Society’s  history.  We  come  now  to  speak  of  the  actors  themselves. 
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Previous  to  its  incorporation  the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  had  for 
its  Presidents  the  following-named  physicians : 


Isaac  M. Ward,  New  York,  First  District  -  1850  Samuel  S.  Guy,  Brooklyn,  Second  District  -  1855 

Frederick  Vanderburgh,  Rhinebeck,  Second  District-  1851  M.  M  Mathews,  Rochester,  Seventh  District  -  -  1856 

Lyman  Clary,  Syracuse.  Fifth  District  -  1S52  R.  S.  Bryan,  Troy,  Third  District  -----  1857 

Alonzo  S.  Ball,  New  York,  First  District  -  -  -  1S53  Ethan  A.  Potter,  Oswego,  Fifth  District  -  -  -  1861 

Amherst  Childs,  Waterloo,  Seventh  District  -  1854 


The  object  of  the  Society,  as  advocated  and  expressed  by  those  fearless 
workers  in  an  untried  field,  was  “  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  medicine." 

Those  who  organized  the  Society,  fostered  it  during  its  infancy,  and  pro¬ 

moted  its  interests  and  upheld  its  principles  in  the  days  of  uncertainty,  were 
men  of  the  strongest  and  most  heroic  character.  They  were  few  in  numbers, 

but  mighty  in  purpose.  They  were  liberal  and  tolerant  in  their  views,  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  in  their  calling,  and  brave  to  the  last  degree  of  courage.  They  met 
not  only  those  who  were  enemies  of  equal  valor,  who  would  stand  up  for  a  fair 
fight,  but  they  encountered  likewise  those  who  could  and  did  use  against  their 
antagonists  the  weapons  of  bigoted  intolerance,  of  unnatural  prejudice,  and  unquench¬ 
able  hate.  The  power  of  numbers,  and  the  strength  of  long-time  fortification  were 
also  vigorously  plied  against  these  founders  of  the  new  society. 

These  men  not  only  faced  ridicule  and  slander,  but  they  met,  with  calm 

courage,  the  loss  of  personal  friendship  and  of  pecuniary  advantage.  Friends  and 
practices  long-established  vanished  before  the  storm  of  obloquy  and  vindictive 
ridicule  which  these  disciples  of  a  new  and  despised  cause  were  compelled  to 
face.  But  the  builders  of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  were  strong, 

for  the  reason  that  they  were  fighting  for  a  cause  which  they  knew  to  be  ever¬ 
lastingly  right,  and  were  battling  for  the  blessed  triumph  of  sure  and  safe 

principles  in  medicine.  They  were  strong  because  they  were  united  and  harmo¬ 
nious,  and  because  they  were  unincumbered  by  the  drift-wood  of  weaklings,  or  the 
barnacles  of  half-hearted  followers. 

No  cause  has  ever  been  more  bitterly  assailed  than  that  of  Homoeopathy  in 
New  York  ;  and  no  cause  was  ever  favored  by  the  support  of  truer  or  bolder 

champions.  Consequently  the  historic  page  that  tells  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  is  adorned  with  a  series  of  mighty  works ; 

a  record  of  persistent  valor,  and  a  tale  of  continued  progress. 

On  the  28th  of  February,  1 86 1 ,  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Watson,  the  present  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  State,  delivered  an  inaugural  address  before  the  Society,  entitled 

“  The  Past  and  Present  Position  of  Homoeopathy,  and  the  Duties  of  its  Practi¬ 

tioners.  ’  In  this  address  the  old  and  the  new  in  medicine  were  carefully  and 
thoroughly  reviewed,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Homoeopathic  methods  of  cure, 
and  the  spreading  influences  of  Homoeopathy,  were  clearly  and  forcibly  portrayed. 
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To  show  the  estimate  put  upon  the  new  practice  and  the  progress  made, 
e\ en  at  that  comparatively  early  period,  we  quote  the  following  ;  'l  Alike  successful 
in  the  frigid  regions  of  the  north  in  its  conflict  with  the  most  malignant  types 
of  erysipelas,  and  in  the  torrid  south  in  its  triumph  over  the  dreadful  scourge  of 
yellow  fever,  it  also  meets  and  conquers  the  bilious  affections  of  the  western  wilds, 
and  the  pulmonary  scourges  of  the  eastern  coast.  And,  my  brethren,  is  not  the 
character  of  the  early  patrons  of  Homoeopathy,  and  of  by  far  the  greater  portion  of 
its  present  patients,  a  striking  fact  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of  our  system, 
and  a  most  convincing  argument  in  its  favor  ? 

“  Did  propriety  allow,  I  might  individualize  :  the  gifted  poet,  the  eminent  man 
of  letters,  the  hoary  administrator  of  justice,  the  astute  philosopher,  the  successful 
devotee  of  art,  who  know  and  desire  no  other  means  of  relief  from  suffering  and 
disease. 

“  If  not  in  the  number  of  its  practitioners,  still  in  the  number  and  respectability 
of  its  adherents,  Homoeopathy  has  nothing  to  fear  from  its  rival. 

“  Its  literature  now  forms  a  large  library,  its  advocates  are  to  be  found  in 

every  society,  the  most  noted  men  of  science  employ  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 

other  methods.  No  college  or  university  is  without  professors  who  adhere  to  it ; 
no  corporation,  board  of  guardians,  or  hospital  committee,  but  numbers  among  its 
members  some  partisans  of  Homoeopathy. 

“  In  America  the  progress  of  Homoeopathy  has  been  magically  rapid  ;  while  in 
the  year  1830  there  were  but  two  solitary  pioneers  of  our  system  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  in  i860  we  find  in  that  metropolis  and  its  suburbs  more  than  two 
hundred  zealous  practitioners  of  our  school. 

“Everywhere  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  own  fair  land  the  Homoe¬ 
opathic  physician  pursues  his  philanthropic  mission,  amid  the  benedictions  of  the 
poor,  and  the  grateful  patronage  of  the  rich.  Go  where  you  will,  to  our  respect¬ 
able  hotels,  on  our  steamboats  and  railroads,  into  our  churches  and  courts  of 
justice,  into  our  banks  and  counting-houses,  and  almost  every  second  person  whom 
you  meet  is  a  Homceopathist ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  steadily  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  sick  poor  who  apply  at  the  private  Homoeopathic  dispensaries  for  relief, 
shows  their  appreciation  of  its  benefits.  Already  there  are  five  Homoeopathic 
colleges  in  successful  operation  in  this  country.  Everywhere,  in  point  of  early 
success,  do  they  surpass  all  other  schools  ;  one  of  them  in  five  years  arose  from 
a  class  of  fifteen  students  and  six  graduates,  to  a  class  of  one  hundred  and  four 
students  and  fifty-five  graduates.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  oldest  and 
first  in  point  of  reputation  among  the  Allopathic  schools,  was  in  existence  forty 
years  before  she  graduated  fifty  students. 
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“The  Jefferson  School  of  Philadelphia,  which  has  now  larger  classes  than  any 
other  Allopathic  school  on  this  continent,  with  all  the  reputation  of  a  McClellan 
and  a  Mutter  to  attract  students  to  her  lecture-rooms,  was  in  existence  eight 
years  before  she  graduated  fifty  students. 

“Our  Homoeopathic  graduates  are  everywhere  winning  for  themselves  reputation 
and  the  most  enviable  positions  in  society.  They  display  their  benevolence  and 
their  skill  alike  where  the  forester  battles  with  the  sturdy  pine,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  the  far-off  fields  of  Oregon  and  California,  on  the 
green  sea  isle,  wherever  the  star-spangled  banner  flaunts  in  the  breeze,  or  the  white 
sails  of  American  commerce  spread  over  the  wave.  And  they  have  penetrated 
into  all  parts  of  those  dominions  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the  banner 
of  St.  George.” 

In  1863  Dr.  Carroll  Dunham,  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  distinguished  men 

of  the  many  whose  names  adorn  the  roster  of  the  Society  (whose  works  form  valu¬ 

able  text-books  for  students),  in  an  address  delivered  at  Albany,  made  a  masterly 
review  of  the  tenets  of  Hahnemann,  and  his  statements  of  the  case,  clear  and 
logical,  have  since  been  generally  adopted  as  the  practical  platform  of  the  Society.* 

On  the  10th  of  April,  1863,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Hahnemann,  Dr. 

John  F.  Gray  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  of 
the  County  of  New  York,  upon  the  early  annals  of  Homoeopathy  in  New  York. 

In  this  address  Dr.  Gray  spoke  of  the  marvellous  work  of  Dr.  Gram  (the 
first  Homoeopathist  in  America);  of  his  own  conversion  to  Homoeopathy;  of  Dr. 
Abraham  D.  Wilson,  who,  in  1829,  joined  the  ranks;  and  Dr  A.  Gerald  Hull, 
Dr.  Joslin,  Dr.  William  Channing,  Dr.  Ticknor,  Dr.  George  W.  Cooke,  Dr.  Free¬ 
man,  Dr.  Taylor,  Dr.  Coxe,  Dr.  Rosman,  and  Dr.  Snow. 

Dr.  Isaac  M.  Ward,  the  pioneer  Homoeopathist  in  Albany,  was,  as  we  have 
stated,  the  first  President  of  the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society. 

From  the  time  of  its  reorganization,  in  1862,  down  to  the  present  time,  the 
following  named  physicians  have  served  as  Presidents  of  the  Society  • 


Jacob  Beakley,  New  York,  First  District,  -  -  -  1862  E.  D.  Jones,  Albany,  Third  District,  -  1873 

Henry  D.  Paine,  New  York,  First  District,  -  -  1863  L-  M.  Kenyon,  Buffalo,  Eighth  District,-  -  -  1874 

Erastus  A.  Hunger,  Waterville,  Fifth  District,  -  -  1S64  A.  W.  Holden,  Glens  Falls,  Fourth  District,  -  -  1875 

Abijah  P.  Cook,  Hudson,  Third  District,  -  -  1S65  Timothy  F.  Allen,  New  York,  First  District,  -  -  1S76 

Horatio  Robinson,  Auburn,  Seventh  District,  -  1S66  Egbert  Guernsey,  New  York.  First  District,  -  1S77 

Benjamin  F.  Cornell,  Moreau  Station,  Fourth  District,  1867  William  Gulick,  Watkins,  Sixth  District,  -  -  -  1878 

William  H.  Watson,  Utica,  Fifth  District,  -  -  -  1S68  A.  S.  Couch,  Fredonia,  Eighth  District,  -  -  -  1879 

William  Wright,  Brooklyn,  Second  District,  -  -  1S69  A.  R.  Wright,  Buffalo,  Eighth  District,  -  -  -  1S80 

Lucien  B.  Wells,  Utica,  Fifth  District,-  -  -  -  1870  Selden  H.  Talcott,  Middletown,  Second  District,  -  1881 

John  F.  Gray,  New  York,  First  District,  -  1871  John  J.  Mitchell,  Newburgh,  Second  District,  -  1S82 

H.  A.  Houghton,  Keeseville,  Fourth  District,  -  -  1872 


*See  page  50,  Transactions  of  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society,  1863. 
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Among  the  distinguished  Secretaries  of  the  Society  may  be  named  the  fol¬ 
lowing.  Dr.  Henry  D.  Paine,  who  served  in  the  capacity  of  scribe  from  1850  to 
1857;  Dr.  H.  M.  Paine,  who  was  Secretary  from  1861  to  1873,  inclusive;  and 

Dr.  Alfred  K.  Hills,  whose  term  of  service  embraced  the  years  1876,  1877,  and 
1878.  Doctors  H.  B.  Fellows,  E.  D.  Jones,  F.  L.  Vincent,  L.  M.  Pratt,  H.  L. 

\\  aldo,  C.  E.  Jones,  and  A.  P.  Hollett  (the  present  incumbent),  have  also  acted 
as  Secretaries  for  one  or  more  years. 

Dr.  Horace  M.  Paine,  of  Albany,  is  widely  known  for  the  gigantic  work  he 

accomplished  in  the  Society  s  behalf,  during  his  ten  years’  service  as  Secretary. 
Ten  massive  volumes  of  1  ransactions,  edited  by  him,  form  a  monumental  pile  to 
his  indefatigable  industry.  Dr.  Paine  was  also  largely  influential  in  shaping  legis¬ 
lation  in  favor  of  the  general  interests  of  the  Society. 

The  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  are  similar 
to  those  governing  other  duly  organized  medical  bodies.  We  quote  but  two  Articles 
from  the  Constitution  : 

Article  i  “This  association  shall  be  known  as  the  Homoeopathic  Medical 
Society-  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  its  object  shall  be  the  advancement  of 

medical  science.” 

Art.  2.  “The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  regulating  the  practice  of 

medicine  and  surgery  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  this  Constitution.” 

The  code  of  ethics  governing  the  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  has 
always  been  of  the  broadest  and  most  catholic  character. 

As  relief  to,  and  restoration  of,  the  suffering  sick  should  always  be  the  high¬ 
est  aim  of  the  physician,  and  as  the  physician’s  work  should  be  limited  only  by 

the  necessities  of  humanity,  so  the  members  of  this  Society  have  always  been 
permitted  by  its  code  to  counsel  with,  and  offer  advice  to,  every  legally  qualified 

practitioner  of  medicine,  regardless  of  the  creed  in  which  he  believed,  or  the 
sect  to  which  he  belonged.  Hence  the  groundwork  upon  which  the  Society  has 
been  based  is  sufficiently  broad  and  substantial  for  the  rising  architecture  of  all 
co  mi  no-  time. 

o 

The  seal  adopted  by  the  Society  consists  of  a  profile  portrait  of  Hahnemann, 
encircled  by  an  endless  chain,  and  the  following  inscription  :  “  Societas  Medica 

Homoeopathica  Republicae  Novi  Eboraci.” 

In  the  cause  of  medical  education,  the  qualified  exponents  of  Homoeopathy 
in  the  State  of  New  York  have  ever  been  active,  zealous  and  progressive. 

As  early  as  1858  a  Homoeopathic  Medical  College  was  established  in  the  city 

of  New  York,  with  Dr.  J.  Beakley,  the  first  President  of  the  State  Society,  after 
its  organization,  at  its  head.  Among  the  Professors  of  this  college  who  have 
rendered  themselves  famous  by  energetic  and  able  work  in  the  cause,  may  be 
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named  Doctors  Egbert  Guernsey,  Carroll  Dunham,  William  Tod  Helmuth,  Samuel 
Lilienthal,  J.  W.  Dowling,  F.  S.  Bradford,  T.  F.  Allen  and  H.  D.  Paine. 

While  ignorant  and  avaricious  pretenders  have  sought  to  further  their  schemes 
of  selfishness  by  fastening  themselves  to  the  skirts  of  Homoeopathy,  it  is  but  just 
to  state  that  the  honest  masses  of  Homoeopathic  physicians  have  always  advo¬ 
cated  and  insisted  upon  a  high  grade  of  attainment  in  every  new  aspirant  for 
medical  honors. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1872,  an  act  “relating  to  the  examination  of  candidates 
for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,”  was  passed  by  the  State  Legislature.  Its 
chief  provisions  are  as  follows : 

Section  i.  The  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall 
appoint  one  or  more  Boards  of  Examiners  in  Medicine,  each  board  to  consist  of  not 
less  than  seven  members,  who  shall  have  been  licensed  to  practice  physic  and  sur¬ 
gery  in  this  State 

Sec.  2.  Such  examiners  shall  faithfully  examine  all  candidates  referred  to  them 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Chancellor  of  said  University,  and  furnish  him  a  detailed 
report  in  writing  of  all  the  questions  and  answers  of  each  examination,  together  with 
a  separate  written  opinion  of  each  examiner  as  to  the  acquirements  and  merits  of 
the  candidates  in  each  case. 

Sec.  3.  Such  examinations  shall  be  in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica, 
pathology,  histology,  clinical  medicine,  chemistry,  surgery,  midwifery  and  in  therapeu¬ 
tics,  according  to  each  of  the  systems  of  practice  represented  by  the  several  medical 
societies  of  this  State. 

The  Homoeopathists  of  the  State  were  prompt  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  accorded  by  this  law;  and  the  first  State  Board  of  Medical  Examiners 

was  composed  of  practitioners  in  Homoeopathy.  The  distinguished  veteran,  Dr. 
John  F.  Gray,  was  elected  President  of  this  board. 

The  State  Homoeopathic  Medical  Society  has  the  right,  by  law,  to  recommend 
four  of  its  members  each  year  to  the  Regents  of  the  University,  for  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  The  candidates  are  elected  by  ballot,  and  must  be 
over  forty-five  years  of  age.  Only  one  woman  has  thus  far  received  the  honor. 

The  proposed  plan  of  education,  and  the  fundamental  and  final  requirements 

that  should  be  made  of  every  student  in  medicine  (in  the  estimation  of  the  Homoeo¬ 
pathic  Medical  Society),  are  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  Selden  H.  Talcott,  in  an  address 
delivered  before  the  Society  on  the  14th  of  February,  1882: 

“  Homoeopathy  is  a  form  of  practice  that  is  most  readily  adopted  by  the  edu¬ 
cated,  the  thinking,  and  the  cultured  classes.  How  important,  then,  that  the 
representatives  and  exponents  of  this  practice  should  be  thoroughly  trained  and 
highly  cultivated  men  and  women.  To  insure  this  desirable  end  we  should  make 
it  a  matter  of  principle  to  admit  no  students  to  our  offices  who  have  not  previ¬ 

ously  merited  that  honor  by  the  acquirement  of  a  sound  classical  education.  The 
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diploma  of  a  classical  college  need  not  invariably  be  required,  but  a  good  classical 
education  should  be.  Then  our  medical  colleges  will  be  able  to  turn  out,  with 
tolerable  certainty,  a  good,  though  perhaps  small,  class  of  doctors  each  year.  At 
present  our  medical  colleges  take  the  raw  material  as  it  is  sent  to  them,  and  do 
the  best  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  But  they  should  not  be  forced  to 
bear  all  the  blame  if  they  fail,  occasionally,  to  make  a  doctor  out  of  an  ignor¬ 
ant  blockhead.  The  profession  should  shoulder  that  responsibility  which  belongs 
to  those  who  furnish  poor  material  with  the  expectation  of  having  it  woven  into 
a  rich  and  useful  fabric. 

“  After  the  medical  college  has  finished  the  work  for  which  it  has  been  com¬ 
missioned,  the  seal  of  approval  should  be  placed  upon  it,  if  found  acceptable,  by 
competent  and  impartial  State  authority.  To  this  end  State  Boards  of  Medical 
Examiners  should  examine  and  pass  upon  the  qualifications  of  every  coming  gradu¬ 
ate  in  medicine.  By  such  means  may  the  bias  of  self-interest  and  the  temptation 
to  grant  diplomas  too  easily  be  overcome.  Already  the  Homoeopathic  profession 
has  availed  itself  of  the  law  of  1872,  and  established  a  State  Board  of  Medical 
Examiners ;  and  before  this  Board  any  medical  student  or  graduate  may  appear, 
and,  if  qualified,  receive  a  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  from  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity.  Only  one  step  in  advance  is  needful.  Every  graduating  student  should 
be  obliged  to  pass  such  a  board  before  entering  the  field  of  medical  practice. 

“  Not  only  should  we  be  more  cautious  with  regard  to  the  educational  attain¬ 
ments  of  our  students,  but  we  should  scrutinize  the  natures  and  characters  of  our 
prospective  associates  in  medical  practice.  Already  we  have  had  enough  of  cring¬ 
ing  hucksters  who  prostitute  their  calling  to  the  base  ends  of  filthy  lucre.  We 
have  had  enough  of  boasters  and  braggarts.  We  have  had  enough  of  those  who 
are  wise  in  their  own  conceit,  and  who,  knowing  it  all,  can  learn  no  more. 
Death  is  the  only  cure  for  such  cases.  For  the  future  we  want  no  servile 
Sampson  Brass  to  belittle  and  degrade  our  profession  ;  no  Janotus  de  Bragmardo 
to  trick  the  public  with  the  sophistry  of  seeming  erudition  ;  no  Moses  Primrose 
to  destroy  the  victims  of  disease  with  an  impractical  and  blundering  pedantry. 

“  But  we  do  want  such  men  as  the  poet  longs  for  when  he  says : 

‘  God  give  us  men  !  A  time  like  this  demands 
Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and  ready  hands  ; 

Men  whom  the  lust  of  office  does  not  kill ; 

Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy  ; 

Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will  ; 

Men  who  have  honor  —  men  who  will  not  lie; 

Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagogue. 

And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without  winking  ! 

Tall  men,  sun  crowned,  who  live  above  the  fog 
In  public  duty,  and  in  private  thinking.’ 

“  By  such  accessions  to  our  ranks,  of  men  who  are  scholarly  and  honorable, 
and  by  such  only,  can  the  profession  of  medicine  be  elevated  to  its  true  position 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind.” 

To  condense  in  a  very  limited  space  the  history  of  an  enterprising  and  pro¬ 
gressive  society,  a  society  whose  published  transactions  cover  more  than  ten  thousand 
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closely  printed  pages,  is  a  most  difficult  and  trying  task.  It  is  like  transferring 
to  a  tiny  bit  of  canvas,  and  presenting,  in  all  their  varied  details,  the  outlines 
of  a  vast  and  rugged  fortress.  And  a  view  of  past  achievements,  where  as  in 
this  case,  many  of  them  are  unrecorded,  is  like  one’s  vision  of  a  far-stretched 
city  that  is  wrapped  in  sombre  fog.  To  perfect  the  picture,  with  imperfect 
facilities,  or  to  describe  a  legion  of  facts,  seen  as  through  a  glass  darkly, 
with  clear  exactness,  is  an  impossibility.  Only  the  outlines  can  be  drawn  ;  only 
the  main,  salient  points  of  the  story  can  be  told.  But  history  at  the  best  is  only 
suggestive  of  the  great  mountain  of  facts  that  stretches  along  the  horizon  of  the 
past ;  and  the  most  diligent  historian  can  do  no  more  than  “  blaze  the  way  ”  for 
the  eager  student,  and  the  earnest  searcher  after  that  wisdom  or  folly  which  per¬ 
vades  the  acts  of  those  who  have  trod  the  stage  before  us. 

In  this  description  of  the  growing  life  and  work  of  the  State  Homoeopathic 
Medical  Society,  we  have  endeavored  to  trace,  in  brief  lines,  the  rise  and  progress, 
in  the  Commonwealth  of  New  York,  of  a  most  benign  and  beneficent  system  of 
medical  practice.  The  opposition  which  the  early  advocates  of  that  system  encoun¬ 
tered  is  only  that  which  is  accorded  by  the  world  to  every  change  that  leads  to 

the  amelioration  of  the  race.  The  triumphs  which  the  disciples  of  Hahnemann 
gained  are  those  which  naturally  follow  in  the  wake  of  enthusiastic  effort.  The 
strength  displayed  by  the  champions  of  the  new  school  of  rational  medicine  is 

the  strength  gained  by  persistent  wrestling  with  sturdy  and  over-numbering,  but 
not  overpowering,  antagonists.  The  final  success  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  the 
brave  workers  and  fighters  in  the  cause  is  that  success  which  eventually  comes  to 
all  men  who  struggle  with  unyielding  pertinacity  for  liberty  of  opinion  in  the 

eternal  search  after  scientific  truth. 
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Bv  ALEXANDER  WILDER,  M.  1).,  Secretary  of  the  National  Medical  Association. 

j|F  the  subject  should  be  carefully  explored,  the  history  of  Eclectic  medicine 
4)*-  will  be  found  to  be  about  coeval  with  that  of  the  United  States.  It  is 

American  in  inception,  and  all  its  organizations  and  educational  institutions  are 
included  in  this  country.  Of  these  there  may  be  enumerated,  the  National 

Eclectic  Medical  Association,  holding  a  charter  from  the  Legislature  of  New  York  ; 
incorporated  State  Societies  in  twenty-four  States,  and  local  or  district  associations  in 
the  principal  Northern  States.  There  are  also  the  following  colleges  recognized  by 
the  National  Association  :  The  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati,  the  Eclectic 
Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  Bennett  Medical  College  of  Chicago, 
the  American  Medical  College  of  St.  Louis,  the  United  States  Medical  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  the  California  Medical  College  at  Oakland,  the  Georgia 
Eclectic  Medical  College  at  Atlanta,  the  Indiana  Eclectic  Medical  College  at 

Indianapolis. 

All  these  are  classified  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  with  the  regular 
medical  institutions  of  the  United  States.  I  here  are  also  the  Iowa  Eclectic 
Medical  College  at  Des  Moines  and  the  Maine  Eclectic  College  at  Lewiston,  of 

recent  establishment,  which  will  be  placed  in  the  same  category  ;  and  perhaps 

one  or  two  in  other  States.  It  is  true  of  these  institutions,  as  of  few  others  in 

the  United  States,  that  the  majority  of  their  graduates  entered  directly  upon  a 

remunerative  practice. 

The  central  idea  of  Medical  Eclecticism  is,  safe  and  efficient  medication. 

The  motto  expresses  this:  Vires  I  f  talcs  Sustinete.  I  he  platform  of  the  Eclectic 
Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  \  ork  defines  this  idea  more  explicitly  . 
“  Medical  Eclecticism  comprises  all  truth  which  is  contained  in  each  of  the  various 
schools  of  medicine,  and  excludes  all  manifested  error,  whether  pertaining  to  opinion 

or  practice.  It  is  the  province  of  the  physician  to  know  and  apply'  remedial 

agents  which,  according  to  his  best  knowledge,  conform  most  exactly'  to  the  lavs 

of  physiology,  and  operate  as  auxiliaries  to  the  healing  force  of  nature;  rejecting 
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those  substances  which  are  known  to  be  baleful  and  poisonous,  and  to  have  neither 
necessity  nor  adequate  justification  for  their  employment.  We  accordingly  exclude 
from  our  catalogue  of  medicines,  wholly  and  unqualifiedly,  the  several  preparations 
and  compounds  of  mercury,  arsenic,  lead  and  antimony,  and  discard  as  useless 
and  inexcusable,  the  practice  of  blood-letting.  Other  agents  are  known  to  be 
objectionable,  the  use  of  which  we  accept  on  sufferance,  owing  to  the  incomplete 
condition  of  medical  knowledge.” 

The  cardinal  ideas,  therefore,  are  as  follows  :  i.  The  rational,  and  it  may  be 
added  merciful,  treatment  of  the  sick.  2.  Safe  medication.  3.  Liberality  and 
charity  toward  all  physicians,  whether  Eclectic  or  of  other  schools  of  practice. 

It  is  a  gross  mistake  to  classify  the  Eclectic  School  as  an  offshoot  or  the 

outcome  of  the  practice  originated  by  the  late  Samuel  Thomson.  It  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  possessed  rare  genius,  and  that  his  achievements  in  the 
healing  art  were  neither  insignificant  nor  wisely  to  be  overlooked.  He  began  his 

career  in  1 793,  introducing  lobelia,  capsicum  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  indigenous 
vegetable  remedies  into  use.  He  also  published  works  on  practice.  The  idea 

of  Bulwer-Lytton  was  exemplified  in  his  case;  “discover  what  will  prolong  life, 

and  people  will  pull  down  their  houses  to  stone  you.”  Thomson  was  belied  without 

stint,  and  actually  imprisoned  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  on  a  trumped-up  charge 
of  murder.  It  was  utterly  baseless,  but  the  design  was  to  imperil  his  life  by- 

incarceration  during  the  winter.  Others  adopted  his  views,  often,  to  his  great 

disgust,  adding  medicines  to  his  list  which  he  did  not  approve.  Medical  colleges 
teaching  the  new  doctrines  were  established  in  Petersburg,  Virginia;  Worcester, 

Massachusetts;  Macon,  Georgia;  Cincinnati  and  Indianapolis.  There  were  some 
fifteen  or  twenty  Thomsonian,  Physo-Medical  and  Physopathic  State  Societies 

formed,  which  had  a  powerful  influence.  Two  or  three  of  these  still  exist  ;  but 
the  later  physicians  have  very  generally  refrained  from  enrolling  themselves,  or  have 
merged  with  the  Eclectics.  Only  three  Thomsonian  colleges  now  exist 

Legislation  and  litigation  most  extraordinary  for  our  free  country  were  employed 
to  crush  dissenters  in  medicine.  The  act  of  1813,  incorporating  the  Medical 

Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,  contained  provisions  intended  to  make  it  a 
crime  for  persons  not  licensed  by  it,  to  practice  medicine.  Of  course  nobody, 

however  learned  and  skillful,  would  be  licensed  unless  he  submitted  to  the  estab¬ 
lished  dogmas.  Fine  and  imprisonment  were  the  penalty  for  receiving  a  fee  for 
medical  treatment.  Enactments  still  more  inquisitorial  were  added  in  1818  and 
1819.  In  other  States  the  legislation  and  jurisprudence  were  equally  barbarous. 

The  Thomsonians  grew  under  persecution.  In  1839  their  State  Society 

resolved  to  grapple  with  their  adversaries.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare 
petitions  and  agitate  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  statutes.  I  refrain  purposely 
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from  calling  such  enactments  law,  the  summa  rationis.  John  Thomson  and  E. 
J.  Mattocks  were  most  energetic  in  the  work.  One  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Thomson,  the  other  was  an  Eclectic.  In  1844  a  petition  fifty-three  yards  long, 
and  containing  forty  thousand  signatures,  was  presented  to  the  Assembly  of  New 
\  ork.  Dr.  John  Thomson  had  taken  it  up  Capitol  Hill  on  a  wheelbarrow,  and 
it  was  unrolled  when  the  House  was  under  the  order  of  presentation  of  peti¬ 
tions.  It  was  the  year  of  an  exciting  presidential  election,  and  a  law  was  promptly 
enacted  authorizing  all  persons  to  treat  the  sick  and  receive  due  compensation 
and  emolument  for  the  same,  subject  only  to  the  penalties  of  malpractice.  This 
law  operated  beneficially  till  it  was  superseded  by  recent  legislation. 

1  he  Reformed  Practice  had  its  inception  in  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Jacob 
Tidd,  a  native  of  Germany,  who  had  early  migrated  to  this  country.  He  lived 
at  East  Amwell,  New  Jersey.  He  was  an  energetic  adversary  of  mercury  and 
bleeding,  and  a  champion  of  vegetable  remedies.  Dr.  Wooster  Beach,  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  a  graduate  of  the  University  Medical  College,  became  a  student 
of  Dr.  Tidd,  and  first  established  the  new  practice  in  this  State.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  energy  and  considerable  organizing  ability,  and  for  his  success  in  these 
respects  he  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  “  Father  of  the  American  Reformed 
Practice  of  Medicine.”  Unable,  under  the  intolerant  state  of  opinion,  to  procure 
an  act  of  incorporation,  he  established  a  school  of  his  own  in  1829  to  teach  all  the 
branches  of  medical  science,  and  the  principles  of  the  new  practice.  It  was  styled 
“  The  New  York  Medical  Academy,”  and  afterward  “  The  Reformed  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  of  New  York.”  The  late  Dr.  James  R.  Wood,  and  Prof.  John  King,  of 
Cincinnati,  and  others  of  note,  frequented  this  institution. 

The  Rev.  Philander  Chase,  Bishop  of  Ohio,  having  established  a  University 
at  Worthington,  Ohio,  Professors  Thomas  Vaughan  Moirow,  Isaac  G.  Jones  and 
others  were  transferred  from  the  institution  in  New  York  to  conduct  the  medical 
department.  This  was  in  1830.  Dr.  Morrow  was  the  real  organizer  of  the  new 
school  of  practice.  He  gave  it  the  distinctive  title  of  “  Eclectic,”  taking  his  cue, 

it  would  seem,  from  the  peculiar  philosophical  studies  of  his  English  namesake. 

In  1845  the  Eclectic  Medical  Institute  of  Cincinnati  was  incorporated  by  the  Leg¬ 
islature  of  Ohio,  and  in  May,  1848,  a  convention  was  held  at  the  new  college 
which  formed  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  This  body  assembled 
annually  till  1857,  and  auxiliary  societies  existed  in  the  different  States.  In 
1870  the  national  organization  was  revived,  and  has  held  regular  annual  sessions 
ever  since. 

There  have  been  numerous  Reformed  and  Eclectic  organizations  in  the  State 

of  New  York.  Rivalships  often  divided  the  members,  and  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  eliminate  prejudice  from  the  various  historical  statements.  About  the  year  1828 
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the  “Reformed  Medical  Society  of  the  United  States”  was  organized  in  New 
York,  with  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  for  President.  A  rival  “New  York  Association 
of  Reformed  Physicians,”  was  also  formed,  with  Dr.  Elisha  Smith,  Jr.,  President, 
which  lasted  till  1831.  A  third  society  was  established  in  the  village  of  Rochester. 
This  took  the  character  of  a  State  Society,  and  had  several  auxiliaries,  among 
them  the  Genesee  Union  Botanic  Society,  the  Reformed  Medical  Society  of  Steuben 
County,  and  the  Reformed  Medical  Association  of  Western  New  York.  Several 
of  those  organizations  still  exist  under  other  names. 

Another  “Reformed  Medical  Association  of  Western  New  York”  was  also 
formed,  a  few  years  later,  in  Chautauqua  county. 

Medical  schools  were  opened  at  Fredonia,  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Grin  Davis, 
and  at  Randolph,  under  Dr.  S.  H.  Potter.  The  former  was  transferred  to  Roches¬ 
ter  in  1848,  and  incorporated  under  the  general  statute  of  that  year,  chapter  319. 
The  various  enterprises  were,  however,  consolidated,  and  the  Central  Medical  Col¬ 
lege  was  established,  under  the  same  act,  at  Syracuse,  in  1849. 

The  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  formed  at  the  same  time, 
with  Dr.  Potter  for  President.  It  was  a  continuation,  however,  of  the  previous 

Reformed  Medical  Society.  Discord  soon  led  to  disunion.  The  Central  Medical 

College  was  transferred  to  Rochester  in  1850,  with  Professor  Orin  Davis  for  its 
leading  spirit,  while  Professor  Potter  established  the  Syracuse  Medical  College. 

The  New  York  State  Eclectic  Medical  Society  also  divided;  and  two  organi¬ 
zations  met  annually,  one  at  Rochester  and  the  other  at  Syracuse. 

In  1852  a  fusion  was  attempted  between  the  two  colleges  and  the  faculty  of  the 
medical  college  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  then  under  the  lead  of  Dr.  Calvin  New¬ 
ton.  The  experiment  was  unsatisfactory;  Dr.  Newton  died  suddenly,  two  years  later, 
and  the  several  colleges  were  closed.  The  State  Societies  also  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Eclectics  of  the  eastern  counties  took  no  part  in  these  proceedings,  but 

attempted  organization  by  themselves.  The  Medical  Society  of  Botanic  Physicians 
of  the  City  of  Nev  York  was  formed  in  1835,  with  Dr.  Isaac  S.  Smith  for 
President,  and  continued  ten  years.  It  established  a  medical  college  which 
possessed  much  merit. 

The  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Society  was  organized  in  Houston  street, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  1849.  It  was  an  efficient  organization.  Under  its 
auspices,  a  convention  was  called,  September  23,  1851,  which  was  attended  from 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and  Louisiana.  It  took  measures  for  the 
establishment  of  colleges,  and  a  national  organization.  Those  attending  were 
largely  Thomsonian,  and  under  their  auspices  the  Metropolitan  Medical  College 
was  incorporated  under  the  general  law  of  1848,  and  continued  to  exist  ten 
years. 
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The  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association  met  in  New  York  in  1855,  and 
elected  Dr.  Wooster  Beach  President.  This  is  generally  regarded  as  the  same 

organization  that  was  formed  at  Cincinnati,  but  it  seems  to  have  had  no  roll  of 
permanent  members,  but  to  have  organized  anew  at  the  beginning  of  every  meeting. 
On  this  occasion  it  united  with  the  New  York  Eclectic  Medical  Society  in  several 
important  matters. 

The  project  of  a  fusion  between  the  Eclectic  and  Botanic  (Thomsonian) 

physicians  was  now  entertained.  The  “  Botanic  Medical  Society  of  the  State 

of  New  York,”  as  it  was  now  named,  held  its  twenty-first  annual  meeting  in  New 

York  in  1856,  the  day  before  the  National  Eclectic  Medical  Association.  Many 

Eclectics  joined  it ;  and  two  years  later,  to  make  consolidation  more  complete,  it 
took  the  name  of  “New  York  State  Association  of  Reformed  Physicians.” 

The  western  and  southern  “  Reformers  ”  did  not  approve  of  this  union.  The 
National  Eclectic  Association  was  termed  bv  them  a  “  congjomerate,”  and  indeed 
it  soon  ceased  to  exist,  having  but  a  meagre  attendance  at  its  last  meeting  in  1857. 

In  1856  the  “New  York  and  Brooklyn  Medical  and  Pathological  Society” 
was  formed  out  of  the  various  local  organizations  existing  in  the  two  cities,  and  had 
members  from  all  the  schools,  old  and  new,  and  it  remained  several  years  in  vigorous 
existence. 

The  “  Thomsonian  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  ”  was  organized 
in  1835.  It  had  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  members,  and  for  many  years 

was  an  energetic  and  influential  body,  but  it  was  too  radical  for  good  sense.  Samuel 
Thomson  used  to  say  that  the  sciences  of  anatomy,  physiology,  etc.,  are  no 

more  essential  to  a  physician  than  to  a  cook.  His  own  sons  and  followers 

abandoned  that  sentiment.  In  1849  the  name  of  the  society  was  changed  to 

that  of  the  New  York  Physopathic  Medical  Society.  In  1854  it  was  again  changed 

to  that  of  Botanic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  It  now  included 

many  Eclectics.  In  1858,  the  name  was  changed  again  to  I  he  New  \  ork 
State  Association  of  Reformed  Physicians.  Finally  it  was  concluded,  in  1862,  to 
drop  the  organization  and  distinctive  character  and  merge  with  the  Eclectics. 

A  convention  was  accordingly  called,  which  met  at  the  Senate  Chamber  in 
Albany,  June  13,  1863,  and  organized  the  “Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
New  York.”  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Russell,  of  Albany,  was  chosen  President.  The  State 
Association  of  Reformed  Physicians  convened  at  No.  68  East  Broadway,  New  York, 
June  14,  1864,  and  voted  to  disband. 

The  new  State  Society  early  resolved  to  secure  formal  recognition  at  the  hands 
of  the  Legislature.  The  Homoeopathic  State  Society  had  succeeded  in  this  in  1862. 
The  hostility  of  the  State  Society  had  been  overborne  by  the  personal  influence  of 
the  Hon.  Henry  J.  Raymond,  then  Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  I  he  application  of 
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the  Eclectics  was  rejected  on  an  unfavorable  report  from  the  Committee  on  Public 
Health  of  the  Assembly  in  1864,  which  was  generally  constituted  of  old-school 
physicians. 

The  Society  resolved  in  1865  to  make  a  new  endeavor.  I  was  at  the  time 
the  Albany  correspondent  of  The  Evening  Post.  The  President  and  Secretary, 
Doctors  Robert  S.  Newton  and  Wm.  W.  Hadley,  waited  on  me,  and  asked  my 
good  offices  to  procure  an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  Society  and  also  for  the 
Eclectic  Medical  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I  immediately  prepared  a 
bill  to  incorporate  the  Society.  It  was  presented  in  the  Assembly,  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health,  and  smothered.  I  drew  a  second  one  in  dif¬ 
ferent  form,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  reported. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  procured  its  second  reference 
to  his  committee,  where  it  remained.  Meanwhile  Dr.  Newton  had  printed  and 
circulated  petitions  for  the  measure.  Such  names  as  those  of  Horace  Greeley, 
Alfred  M.  Wood  Mayor  of  Brooklyn,  and  other  leading  citizens  headed  them,  and 
they  served  the  end  of  informing  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  purpose. 
I  prepared  a  third  bill,  which  was  presented  in  the  Senate  by  the  Hon.  John  B. 
Dutcher.  Dr.  Newton  advocated  it  before  the  Committee  on  Public  Health  ;  it 
was  reported  and  passed  that  body.  I  waited  on  the  Hon.  George  G.  Hoskins, 
then  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and  asked  his  advice.  He  referred  me  to  the  Hon. 

Henry  B.  Lord,  of  Tompkins,  my  warm  personal  as  well  as  political  friend.  The 

bill  was  announced  in  the  House,  and  on  Mr.  Lord’s  motion  sent  to  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Hon.  W.  M.  Gleason,  Edmund  L.  Pitts  and  Mark  D.  Wilber  were 
the  principal  members,  men  with  whom  I  have  always  been  on  the  best  of  terms. 
It  was  reported,  perfected  and  passed.  Governor  Fenton  signed  it  the  last  week 
in  April.  The  college  bill  also  passed  about  the  same  time,  but  had  no  opposition. 
This  was  a  triumph  only  equaled  by  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1844,  and  I  think 
that  it  cost  fully  as  much  effort. 

The  Society  reports  annually  to  the  Legislature,  and  it  has  received  the  same 
courtesy  and  attention  as  older  scientific  bodies.  It  has  printed  thirteen  volumes 
of  Transactions,  which  constitute  a  valuable  library  for  practitioners.  Many  of  the 
papers  are  of  a  superior  character.  There  are  about  three  hundred  members. 
The  number  of  auxiliary  societies  is  fifteen,  with  a  much  larger  aggregate  mem¬ 
bership.  There  is  a  steady  increase  every  year,  with  every  prospect  of  perma¬ 

nent  continuance  and  prosperity. 

The  Eclectic  physicians  have  not  done  much  in  the  departments  of  physiology, 
microscopy,  chemistry  and  surgery.  This  is  not  owing  to  indifference  or  ignorance, 
but  to  pre-occupation.  Scientists  of  both  hemispheres  not  enslaved  to  partisan  schools 
are  nobly  doing  what  is  required.  Besides,  real  scholars  in  an  unfavored,  unprivi- 
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leged  school  would  not  be  permitted  any  fair  acknowledgment,  but  carefully  ignored. 
As  most  Eclectics  are  engaged  in  active  practice,  their  attention  is  largely  absorbed 
by  matters  of  every-day  experience.  Here,  their  observations  have  been  invaluable  ; 
and  the  contributions  of  Eclectics  to  the  Materia  Medica  and  the  literature  of 
Practice  have  not  been  surpassed  in  merit  or  quantity.  Before  the  tribunal  of  a 
just  public  opinion,  all  this  will  be  duly  acknowledged. 


Officers  of  the  Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Y  ears . 


Names. 


Residences. 


1863 

1 864-66 

1867-68 

1869-70 

1871 

1S72 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 
1881-82 


1863 

1864 

1865 

1866 
1867-68 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1S76 
1877 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 
1881-82 


Presidents. 

Andrew  W.  Russell*  - 
!  Robert  S.  Newton*  - 
|  William  W.  Hadley* 
Alexander  Wilder  - 
|  Samuel  Tuthill  - 
Milton  M.  Fenner  - 
!  Orin  Davis  - 
Robert  Hamilton  - 
Harmon  Pease*  - 
Thomas  Leslie  Harris 
Dennis  E.  Smith 
William  Jones 
Albert  Fox 
Henry  A.  Bolles 
Horatio  E.  Firth 
William  H.  Hawley 
Henry  S.  Firth  - 

Vice-Presidents. 

William  Jones 
I  Elisha  S.  Preston* 

1  Calvin  S.  Totrnan* 

[  Samuel  Tuthill  - 
Lyman  Stanton* 
Edwin  FreemanJ 
Rollin  J.  Burton*  - 
Milton  M.  Fenner 
j  James  M.  Comins 
!  Robert  Hamilton 
Harmon  Pease* 
Thomas  L.  Harris 
Dennis  E.  Smith  - 
Joel  C.  Hulbert 
William  H.  Hawley 
Henry  A.  Bolles 
Horatio  E.  Firth 
William  H.  Hawley  - 
James  N.  Betts 
Reuben  H.  Owen 


Albany. 

New  York. 
Brooklyn. 

New  York. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Fredonia. 

Attica. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady. 

Cazenovia. 

Brooklyn. 

Newburgh. 

Pawling. 

Cortland. 

Brooklyn. 

Penn  Yan. 
Brooklyn. 


Newburgh. 

Rochester. 

Syracuse. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Copenhagen. 

I  New  York. 
Albanj’. 

Fredonia. 

New  York. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Schenectady. 

Cazenovia. 

Brooklyn. 

Livonia. 

Penn  Yan. 

Cortland. 

Brooklyn. 

Penn  Yan. 

Pulaski. 

Haverstraw. 


Years. 


Names. 


Residences. 


Recording  Secretaries. 

1863-64  James  T.  Burdick 
1S65-66  j  William  W.  Hadley* 

1867- 6S  ;  Paul  W.  Allen* 

1869  William  W.  Hadley* 

1868- 69  James  Edwin  DanelsonJ 

1870  Prince  Albert  Morrow  - 

1870  James  M.  Comins 

1871  j  Alexander  Wilder  - 

1872-73  1  Robert  A.  Gunn 

1874-80  I  James  Edwin  Danelson  - 
1881-82  James  Edwin  Danelson 


Cor’espo’ding  Secretaries. 

1863-64  Jacob  Van  Valkenburgh 
1865  Elisha  S.  Preston* 

1866-68  Milton  M.  Fenner - 

1869  Adna  P.  Parsons 

1870-72  J.  Edwin  Danelson 

1873  O.  H.  Simons  - 

1874  Thomas  L  Harris  - 

1875  |  Charles  Lloyd  - 

1876  George  C.  Young 

1877-80  Sylvester  Roe,  Jr. 

1881  Frank  D.  Gridley  - 

1881-82  Samuel  E.  Mortimore 


Treasurers. 

1863-70  I  Dennis  E.  Smith  - 

1871  James  M.  Comins 

1872  Dennis  E.  Smith  - 

1873-74  Carlos  T.  Greenleaf 

1875-77  Alexander  Wilder  - 

1878-81  Samuel  Tuthill  - 


Brooklyn. 
Brooklyn. 
New  York. 
Brooklyn. 
Little  Falls. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York. 
New  York.f 
Buffalo. 


Sharon . 

Rochester. 

Jamestown.f 

Forestville. 

Little  Falls  J 

Jamestown. 

Cazenovia. 

Gloversville.J 

Valatie.J 

Wappinger’s  Falls. 
Whitney’s  Point. 
New  York. 


Brooklyn. 

New  York. 
Brooklyn. 
Brewerton. 
New  York. 
Poughkeepsie. 


*  Deceased. 


t  Removed. 


{Assistant  Secretary. 


The  next  annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  \  ork,  October  18 
and  19,  1882. 


STATE  DENTAL  SOCIETY. 


Bv  W.  C.  BARRETT,  M.  D„  D.  D.  S.,  M.  I).  S. 

tAW,  medicine  and  theology  have  existed  as  learned  professions  from  remotest 
ages.  All  peoples  and  nations  have  venerated  them,  and  respected  their 
immunities,  from  the  barbarous  African  or  savage  American  tribe,  whose  supersti¬ 
tion  clothed  their  medicine  man  or  prophet  with  the  influence  and  power  of  all  three, 
up  to  those  races  highest  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  who  have  made  such 

proficiency  in  scientific  and  special  knowledge  that  scarce  does  one  life-time  suf¬ 
fice  to  master  the  literature  of  either.  But  nowhere  have  they  been  honored  as 

liberal  professions,  unless  there  were  erected  barriers,  clearly  marking  their  confines, 
and  within  which  the  neophyte  was  not  admitted  without  a  fully-demonstrated 

fitness.  Among  the  Indian  tribes  it  has  ever  been  required  that  the  candidate 
for  the  combined  office  of  physician,  priest  and  judge,  should  be  devoted  to  that 

high  calling  from  infancy.  Modern  medicine  demands  the  evidence  of  proper 

scholastic  training  in  the  form  of  a  well-earned  diploma,  before  the  student  is 

admitted  to  place  or  fellowship  in  the  ranks  of  his  chosen  profession.  Law  requires 
the  examination  of  a  candidate  under  the  responsible  authority  of  a  properly  con¬ 
stituted  court.  Every  clergyman  must  be  inducted  into  his  office  with  due  for¬ 
mality,  and  after  close  scrutiny,  not  alone  of  his  moral,  but  of  his  literary  and 

professional  qualifications. 

Modern  dentistry  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  later  progress,  the  product  of  our 

highest  civilization.  The  necessity  for  its  existence  has  arisen  from  our  more  arti¬ 
ficial  life,  and  is  a  concomitant  of  an  advanced  culture.  Its  claims  to  recognition 

o 

as  a  liberal  art  or  profession  are,  therefore,  not  based  upon  its  antiquity.  It  occupies 
an  anomalous  position.  While  dental  medicine  is  as  distinctively  a  branch  of  the 
great  healing  art  as  is  Ophthalmology  or  Gynaecology,  dental  practice,  as  it  is 
to-day  conducted,  also  comprises  a  prosthetic  division,  which  has  no  analogue 
in  the  other  departments  of  medicine.  This  part  of  our  calling  has,  therefore, 
always  been  a  barrier  to  the  universal  acknowledgment  of  dentistry  as  an  integral 
portion  of  the  general  practice  of  medicine. 
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When,  m  the  early  history  of  American  dentistry,  application  was  made  to 
medical  colleges  for  a  place  in  their  curriculum,  this  fact  was  urged  in  denial, 

together  with  the  indisputable  truth  that  many  of  its  practitioners  were  ignorant 
men,  devoid  of  that  literary  and  professional  training  necessary  to  the  existence 

of  a  respectable  profession.  The  intelligent  dentists  of  that  day,  recognizing  that 

the  alarming  prevalence  and  increase  of  oral  diseases  demanded  a  thoroughly  edu¬ 
cated  and  trained  class  of  practitioners,  thought  they  saw  in  the  possibilities  of 
dental  practice  a  place  for  a  special  class  of  professional  men,  who  should  devote 
their  lives  to  this  branch  of  medical  and  general  science  ;  and,  in  accordance  with 
their  faith,  they  set  about  the  founding  of  a  special  literature,  and  of  separate 

colleges,  whose  aim  it  should  be  to  promote  and  teach  the  principles  of  an 

independent  practice.  So  successful  were  they,  and  so  broad  and  deep  were  the 
foundations  which  they  laid,  that  to-day  American  dentistry  leads  that  of  all  other 
nations,  and  in  every  great  city  of  the  world  American  dentists  may  be  found, 

who  enjoy  a  consideration,  and  have  established  reputations  that  but  few  native 
practitioners  can  emulate,  while  to  American  dental  colleges  students  congregate 

from  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 

But  while  the  science  of  dentistry  has  made  such  great  progress,  until  a 
recent  date  there  has  been  nothing  like  an  organized  profession.  There  was  no 
line  of  demarcation,  clearly  defining  the  limits  of  professional  practice.  While 

reputable  colleges  had  been  established,  in  which  learned  men  were  engaged  in 
teaching  the  principles  of  progressive  dentistry,  there  was  no  public  sentiment,  no 
legal  enactments  to  urge  dental  students  to  take  advantage  of  their  instruction, 

and  thus  equip  themselves  for  efficient  usefulness.  With  the  advent  of  vulcanized 
rubber  as  a  base  for  artificial  dentures,  a  royal  road  tc  the  hitherto  honorable 
title  of  “  Doctor”  was  opened.  So  cheap  was  the  material,  and  so  easily  learned 
was  its  manipulation,  that  a  horde  of  ignorant  pretenders,  men  who,  in  other 

vocations,  had  been  defeated  in  the  battle  of  life,  flocked  to  the  dental  field 

/ 

and  began  the  indiscriminate  extraction  of  teeth,  and  their  substitution  by  these 
cheap  and  unwholesome  makeshifts.  Utterly  ignorant  of  the  principles  of  dental 
medicine,  and  of  the  proper  treatment  of  oral  diseases,  they  were  content  to 
practice  the  mechanical  part  of  dentistry  exclusively,  and  to  resort  to  prompt 
extraction  as  a  sure  cure  for  every  dental  ailment.  I  o  soothe  the  terrors  of  their 
rude  operations  in  the  removal  of  the  organs  so  essential  to  proper  function,  they 

freely  resorted  to  anaesthetics  which  they  were  incompetent  to  properly  admin¬ 

ister,  and  the  grave  too  often  received  the  victim  of  their  reckless  incapacity. 
They  were  fast  bringing  dentistry  into  contempt,  while  they  were  aggravating  the 
already  alarming  increase  of  a  class  of  oral  diseases  to  which  the  regular  medical 
practitioner  paid  little  heed.  Dental  colleges  were  doing  all  that  lay  in  their 
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power  to  prepare  students  for  more  reputable  work,  but  where  there  was  no 
enlightened  public  sentiment  to  condemn  these  irregularities,  there  was  little  incen¬ 
tive  to  a  college  course.  When  men,  utterly  ignorant  of  the  basal  principles  of 
medicine,  after  only  six  months  of  the  most  inefficient  laboratory  training,  could,  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance,  enter  upon  an  independent  career,  and  in  the  estimation  of 
the  uninstructed  layman  become  the  professional  peers  of  those  who  had  gone 
through  the  curriculum  of  the  schools,  there  was  little  stimulus  to  a  proper  edu¬ 
cation.  Teeth  were  being  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  upon  which  depended  the  health 
and  development  of  a  generation.  New  forms  of  disease  were  being  introduced 
through  the  unlimited  use  of  cheap  artificial  dentures.  The  very  type  of  Ameri¬ 
can  features  was  changing,  and  our  hatchet-faces  .  were  fast  becoming  a  national 
reproach. 

It  was  in  this  crisis  that  the  better  class  of  the  men  engaged  in  dental 
practice  began  to  cast  about  them  for  a  remedy.  Consultation  with  leading 

practitioners,  and  discussions  in  dental  societies,  had  impressed  them  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  they  must  look  for  dental  reform  to  an  enlightened  public  sentiment. 
They  realized  that  Americans  are  pre-eminently  a  law-abiding  and  a  law-respecting 
people.  To  whatever  had  the  sanction  of  legal  recognition,  they  would  pay  a 
respect  and  accord  a  consideration  which  otherwise  it  might  not  receive.  Dentistry, 
then,  must  be  placed  beneath  the  protecting  aegis  of  law.  Nearly  related  as  it 

was  to  medicine,  it  must,  in  imitation  of  the  mother  profession,  appeal  to  her 
sister,  law,  to  extend  her  sheltering  arm,  and  erect  a  protecting  barrier,  recognized 
by  an  authority  which  all  would  respect ;  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  competent  and  the  incompetent,  and  thus  establish  a  criterion  by 
which  the  claims  to  professional  standing  of  all  dentists  might  be  judged.  Beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  scales  of  justice  and  law,  the  practitioners  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York  should  be  thoroughly  organized,  and  thus  a  recognized  and  respon¬ 
sible  head  be  established,  around  which  those  having  a  legal  professional  status 
might  rally. 

The  Dental  Law  and  the  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  were 
the  legitimate  results  of  this  chain  of  reasoning 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  New  York  Dental  Society,  held  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  in  May,  1867,  the  late  Dr.  B.  T.  Whitney  first  broached  the 

subject  of  a  State  Dental  Society,  to  be  formed  of  representatives  from  subordi¬ 

nate  societies,  established  and  supported  by  special  legislation,  and  which  should 
supplant  the  segregated  and  isolated  small  societies  of  the  State.  At  the  Octo¬ 
ber  meeting  of  the  same  Society,  Dr.  Whitney  presented  his  matured  plan,  and 
the  writer  of  this,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Society,  was  by  vote  directed 
to  open  correspondence  with  the  officers  and  members. of  the  several  dental  socie- 
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ties  of  the  State,  and  if  possible  to  secure  their  co-operation.  Dr.  Whitney,  him¬ 
self,  as  the  Chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  took  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  movement,  and  it  was  mainly  through  his  influence  and  efforts  that 
a  preliminary  meeting  for  consultation  was  called  at  Utica,  December  17  of  the 
same  year.  Thus  Dr.  \\  hitney’s  right  to  be  recognized  as  the  parent  of  the 
State  Dental  Society,  and  the  originator  of  special  dental  legislation  in  this  State, 
is  indisputable.  I  he  plan  was  elaborated  in  his  mind  before  any  one  else  had 
thought  of  it,  and  it  was  explained  to  the  writer  of  this  before  being  presented 
in  public  anywhere,  and  before  a  whisper  concerning  it  had,  so  far  as  he  knows, 
been  uttered  by  any  one  else.  I  his  statement  is  here  made,  because  the  credit 
of  first  moving  in  this  affair  has  been  claimed  by  others,  and  it  is  but  just  that 
the  truth  should  be  put  upon  record. 

At  the  Utica  meeting,  B.  T.  Whitney,  Amos  Wescott  and  L.  W.  Rogers 
were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  present  to  the  Legislature  a  proper 
dental  bill,  and  their  efforts  resulted  in  the  act  passed  April  7,  1868,  which,  reads 
as  follows  : 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  dentists  in  the  several  judicial  districts 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  to  meet  together  at  the  following-named 
places,  to-wit:  In  district  one,  at  the  Cooper  Institute,  in  the  city  of  New  York; 
district  two,  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn ;  district  three,  at  the  Dela- 
van  House,  in  the  city  of  Albany;  district  four,  at  the  Clarendon  Hotel,  Saratoga 
Springs;  district  five,  at  Stanwix  Hall  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  Rome;  district  six, 
at  the  Lewis  House,  in  the  village  of  Binghamton;  district  seven,  at  the  Canan¬ 
daigua  Hotel,  in  the  village  of  Canandaigua;  district  eight,  at  Medical  Hall,  in 
the  city  of  Buffalo  ;  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  June,  1868,  at  two  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  that  day,  and  such  dentists  so  convened  as  aforesaid,  or  any  part 
of  them,  not  less  than  fifteen  in  number,  shall  proceed  to  the  choice  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices  for  one 
year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places,  and  whenever  said  socie¬ 
ties  shall  be  organized  as  aforesaid,  they  are  hereby  constituted  bodies  corporate, 
in  fact  and  under  the  names  of  “The  District  Dental  Society”  of  the  respective 
judicial  districts  where  they  shall  be  located  ;  provided  always,  that  if  the  dentists 
residing  in  any  district  shall  not  meet  and  organize  themselves  as  aforesaid,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  them,  at  the  call  of  fifteen  dentists  residing  in  any  such  district,  to 
meet  at  such  other  time  and  place  as  they  shall  designate ;  and  their  proceedings 
shall  be  as  valid  as  if  such  meeting  had  been  at  the  time  before  specified. 

Sec.  2.  Each  of  said  district  societies,  when  organized  as  aforesaid,  shall  elect 
eight  delegates,  who  shall  meet  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  on  the  last 
Tuesday  of  June,  1868,  and  proceed  to  organize  a  State  Dental  Society,  which  shall 
be  named  ‘The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York,”  and,  being  met,  not 
less  than  thirty-three  in  number,  shall  proceed  to  elect,  and  shall  thereafter  annually 
elect  a  President,  Vice-President,  Secretary,  and  Treasurer,  who  shall  hold  their  offices 
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for  one  year,  and  until  others  shall  be  chosen  in  their  places;  and  said  Society  shall 
be  a  body  corporate,  under  the  name  and  style  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretaries  of  each  of  the  district  societies  shall  lodge,  in  the 

County  Clerk’s  office  of  some  county  within  their  district,  a  copy  of  all  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  records  of  their  organization ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  in  like  manner,  to  lodge,  in  the  office  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  a  copy  of  its  records  and  proceedings  had  at  the  organization 
thereof ;  and  the  said  County  Clerks,  respectively,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
file  the  same  in  their  respective  offices,  and  shall  receive  therefor  a  fee  of 

Sec.  4.  At  the  first  meeting  of  said  State  Dental  Society,  the  same  being  duly 

organized  as  aforesaid,  the  delegation  from  each  district  society  shall  be  divided  into 

four  classes  of  two  delegates  each,  who  shall  serve  one,  two,  three  and  four  years 
respectively,  and  until  others  shall  be  elected  in  their  places;  and  the  said  district 
societies,  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter,  shall  choose  two  delegates  to  the  State 
Society,  to  serve  each  four  years,  and  fill  all  vacancies  in  their  respective  delegations 
that  may  have  occurred  by  death  or  otherwise. 

Sec.  5.  Each  of  the  incorporated  dental  colleges  of  this  State  may  annually 

elect  two  delegates  to  the  State  Dental  Society,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges,  and  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  other  delegates. 

Sec.  6.  The  said  State  Dental  Society  may  elect  permanent  members  of  said 

Society  from  among  eminent  dentists  residing  in  this  State,  but  not  to  exceed  twenty 

in  number,  at  its  first  meeting,  nor  more  than  five  in  any  one  year  thereafter;  which 
members  so  elected  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  delegate  members,  but 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  attendance  on  meetings  of  the  State  Society, 
except  when  sent  as  delegates  by  the  district  societies  or  colleges  aforesaid.  And 
the  said  State  Society  may  elect  honorary  members  from  any  State  or  county;  but 
no  person  shall  be  elected  an  honorary  member  who  is  eligible  to  regular  member¬ 
ship,  nor  shall  any  honorary  member  be  entitled  to  vote  or  hold  any  office  in  said 
Society. 

Sec.  7.  The  several  district  societies  established  as  aforesaid,  at  their  annual 
meetings,  shall  appoint  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  censors,  to  con¬ 

tinue  in  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  chosen,  who  shall  constitute  a 
district  board  of  censors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  carefully  and  impartially  to  inquire 
into  the  qualifications  of  all  persons  who  shall  present  themselves,  within  the  dis¬ 
tricts  where  they  reside,  for  examination,  and  report  their  opinion,  in  writing,  to 
the  President  of  said  district  society,  who  shall  thereupon  issue,  on  the  recom¬ 

mendation  of  said  board  of  censors,  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  such  person 
or  persons,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  the  said  district 
society. 

Sec.  8.  The  State  Dental  Society,  organized  as  aforesaid,  at  its  first  meeting 
shall  appoint  eight  censors,  one  from  each  of  the  said  district  societies,  who  shall 
constitute  a  State  Board  of  Censors,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  said  Board  the 
members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  to  serve  one,  two,  three  and  four  years, 
respectively,  and  said  State  Dental  Society  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter, 
appoint  two  censors,  to  serve  each  four  years  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
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chosen,  and  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  Board  by  death  or 
otherwise.  Each  district  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one  and  only  one  member 

of  said  board  of  censors.  Said  board  of  censors  shall  meet  at  least  once  in 
each  year,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  designate,  and  being  thus  met 
they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  carefully  and  impartially  examine  all  persons 
w  io  are  entitled  to  examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  shall 
present  themselves  for  that  purpose,  and  report  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the 
President  of  said  State  Dental  Society,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  said  board 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  aforesaid,  to  issue  a  diploma  to  such  per¬ 
son  or  persons,  countersigned  by  the  Secretary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  said 

Society. 

Sec.  .9.  All  dentists  in  regular  practice  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 

act,  and  all  persons  who  shall  have  received  a  diploma  from  any  dental  college 
in  this  State,  and  all  students  who  shall  have  studied  and  practiced  dental  sur¬ 
gery  with  some  accredited  dentist  or  dentists  for  the  term  of  four  years,  shall 

be  entitled  to  an  examination  by  said  board  of  censors.  Deductions  from  such 
term  of  four  years  shall  be  made  in  either  of  the  following  cases  : 

1.  If  the  student,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  have  pursued  any  of  the 

studies  usual  in  the  colleges  of  this  State,  the  period,  not  exceeding  one  year, 

during  which  he  shall  have  pursued  such  studies  shall  be  deducted. 

2.  If  the  student,  after  the  age  of  sixteen,  shall  have  attended  a  complete 

course  of  lectures  of  any  incorporated  dental  or  medical  college  in  this  State,  or 
elsewhere,  one  year  shall  be  deducted. 

Sec.  10.  Every  person,  on  receiving  a  diploma  from  the  State  Dental  Society, 
shall  pay  into  the  treasury  thereof  the  sum  of  twenty  dollars,  and  on  receiving 
a  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  dental  society  of  any  district,  the  sum  of 
ten  dollars  into  the  treasury  thereof. 

Sec.  11.  The  dental  societies  of  the  respective  districts,  and  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State,  may  purchase  and  hold  such  real  and  personal  estate  as  the 
purposes  of  their  respective  corporations  may  require.  The  district  societies  each 

not  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  the  State  Dental 

Society  not  exceeding  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  value. 

Sec.  12.  The  respective  societies  herein  provided  for  may  make  all  needful 
by-laws,  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  any  existing  law,  for  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  affairs  and  property  of  said  societies  respectively,  and  providing 

for  the  admission  and  expulsion  of  members,  provided  that  such  by-laws,  rules 

and  regulations  of  the  respective  district  societies  shall  not  be  repugnant  to  nor 

inconsistent  with  the  by-laws,  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Dental  Society. 

Sec.  13.  All  dentists  who  shall  have  been  in  regular  practice  in  this  State, 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  all  persons  who  shall  have  received 

a  certificate  of  qualification  from  any  district  society,  shall  be  eligible  to  member¬ 

ship  in  said  district  societies. 

Sec.  14.  The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  shall  be  entitled 

to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  to  the  medical  societies  of  this  State. 

Sec.  15.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  this  law  was  not  in  any  way  restrictive,  and  was  only 
intended  to  organize  and  establish  a  State  Society,  although  it  was  distinctly  under¬ 
stood  by  those  active  in  securing  it  that  further  legislation  would,  in  the  fullness 
of  time,  be  demanded.  When  the  chief  objects  of  this  act  had  been  attained, 
and  a  thorough  organization  effected,  the  Legislature  would  be  petitioned  to  more 
distinctly  mark  out  the  boundaries  of  dentistry. 

The  law  became  operative  in  April,  1868.  On  the  first  Tuesday  in  June  of 
the  same  year,  the  dentists  in  each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  of  the  State 

met  at  the  appointed  hour  and  places,  to  the  number  required  by  the  act,  organ¬ 
ized  in  due  form,  and  elected  full  delegations  to  the  State  Society.  The  delegates 
thus  chosen  convened  in  the  Assembly  Chamber  at  Albany,  on  the  last  Tuesday 
of  the  same  month,  and  proceeded  to  the  organization  of  a  State  Society.  Fifty- 
three  of  the  sixty-four  delegates  were  present,  and  the  election  for  officers  resulted 
in  the  choice  of  A.  Wescott  of  Syracuse  for  President;  W.  B.  Hurd  of  Brooklyn 
for  Vice-President;  L.  W.  Rogers  of  Utica  for  Secretary;  and  B.  T.  Whitney  of 
Buffalo  for  Treasurer.  The  temporary  chairman  then  announced  that  the  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  was  duly  organized  according  to  law,  and  the 
convention  was  dissolved. 

It  was  the  desire  of  the  organizers  and  members  of  the  new  Society  that,  if 

possible,  every  competent  dental  practitioner  should  so  far  legalize  his  standing  as 
to  become  a  member  of  his  proper  district  society.  It  was  also  desirable  that 

such  as  were  in  legal  practice  should  have  some  distinguishing  mark  or  title. 
There  wer^  many  well-qualified  and  competent  dentists,  whose  learning  and  skill 
had  been  mainly  obtained  in  their  own  offices  and  libraries,  who  were  fully  the 
peers  of  the  best,  but  who  had  not  had  the  advantages  of  the  schools,  and  who 
were  without  a  distinguishing  degree.  Added  years  and  family  and  business  cares 
now  forbade  their  attending  regular  courses  of  lectures,  while  their  merits  demanded 
some  form  of  recognition. 

At  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  in  July,  1869,  the  President, 
Doctor  Wescott,  in  his  annual  address,  recommended  that  the  Legislature  be  peti¬ 
tioned  for  an  amendment  to  the  Dental  Act.  A.  Wescott,  B.  T.  Whitney,  L.  W. 
Rogers  and  N.  W.  Kingsley  were  appointed  a  committee  to  prepare  and  present 

the  draft  of  a  bill,  and  the  following  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
April  21,  1870: 

Section  i.  Section  eight  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
‘An  act  to  incorporate  dental  societies,  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and  regulating 
the  practice  of  dentistry  in  this  State,’  ”  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

[Sec.  8.  The  State  Dental  Society,  organized  as  aforesaid,  at  its  first  meeting, 
shall  appoint  eight  censors,  one  from  each  of  the  said  district  societies,  who  shall 
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constitute  a  State  Board  of  Censors,  and  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  said  board,  the 
members  shall  be  divided  into  four  classes,  to  serve  one,  two,  three  and  four  years, 
respectively;  and  said  State  Dental  Society  shall,  at  each  annual  meeting  thereafter, 
appoint  two  censors,  to  serve  each  four  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be 
chosen,  and  fill  all  vacancies  that  may  have  occurred  in  the  board  by  death  or  other¬ 
wise.  Each  district  society  shall  be  entitled  to  one,  and  only  one  member  of  said 
Board  of  Censors.  Said  Board  of  Censors  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  year,  at 
such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  designate,  and-  being  thus  met,  they,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  carefully  and  impartially  examine  all  persons  who  are  entitled  to 
examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  who  shall  present  themselves  for 
that  purpose,  and  report  their  opinion  in  writing  to  the  President  of  said  State  Den¬ 
tal  Society,  and  on  the  recommendation  of  the  said  board,  it.  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  President  aforesaid,  to  issue  a  diploma  to  such  person  or  persons,  countersigned 
by  the  Secretary,  and  bearing  the  seal  of  said  Society],  conferring  upon  him  the 
degree  of  “  Master  of  Dental  Surgery,”  (M.  D.  S.),  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
any  other  society,  college  or  corporation  to  grant  to  any  person  the  said  degree  of 
“  Master  of  Dental  Surgery.” 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  falsely  claim  or  pretend  to  have 
or  hold  a  certificate  of  license,  diploma  or  degree,  granted  by  any  society  organized 
under  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  shall  falsely  and  with  intent 
to  deceive  the  public,  claim  or  pretend  to  be  a  graduate  from  any  incorporated 
dental  college,  not  being  such  graduate,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

The  first  Board  of  State  Censors  elected  to  serve  under  this  amendment  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  named  members : 

First  District,  J.  G.  Ambler,  of  New  \  ork ;  Second  District,  \\ .  B.  Hurd,  of 
Brooklyn;  Third  District,  Alexander  Nelson,  of  Albany;  Fourth  District,  Z.  Cotton, 
of  Cambridge;  Fifth  District,  A.  Wescott,  of  Syracuse;  Sixth  District,  R.  Walker, 
of  Owego;  Seventh  District,  F.  French,  of  Rochester;  Eighth  District,  R.  G.  Snow, 
of  Buffalo. 

Since  that  time  the  State  Censors  have  held  regular  meetings,  and  the  State 
Society,  in  accordance  with  their  annual  report,  has  conferred  the  diploma  of 
Master  of  Dental  Surgery  upon  about  one  hundred  candidates. 

The  establishment  of  this  degree  was  thought  to  be  demanded  by  the  needs 
of  the  profession.  It  was  never  contemplated  that  it  should  in  any  manner  become 
a  succedaneum  for  the  regular  dental  college  degree.  It  is  not  an  evidence  of 
scholastic  training,  nor  was  it  ever  intended  that  it  should  be  taken  as  testimony 
of  having  gone  through  the  curriculum  of  any  school.  It  is  a  proof  of  regular 
and  reputable  practice,  rather  than  of  acquaintance  with  text-books;  of  experience 
rather  than  of  lore;  of  legal  status  and  professional  standing,  rather  than  of  pre¬ 
liminary  study  and  pupilage.  It  has  been  mainly  sought  by  the  graduates  of 
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dental  colleges,  as  a  testimony  that  they  are  in  good  standing  with  their  brother 
dentists.  In  securing  it,  the  intention  was  to  pave  the  way  for  a  closer  drawing 
of  professional  lines. 

At  nearly  every  annual  meeting,  the  State  Society  in  some  way  gave  warning 
that  the  time  was  approaching  when  restrictive  legislation  would  be  asked,  although 
it  was  the  desire  to  avoid  any  thing  like  haste  or  precipitancy.  At  the  annual 
meeting  in  June,  1875,  the  President,  in  his  annual  address,  presented  the  subject 
for  consideration,  but  recommended  that  no  action  be  taken  until  another  year. 
At  the  annual  meeting  in  1876,  the  matter  was  again  brought  up  and  referred  to 
a  special  committee,  but  nothing  definite  was  accomplished  until  June  20,  1879, 
when  the  following  amendment  was  passed  by  the  Legislature  : 

Section  i.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  practice  dentistry  in  the 
State  of  New  York  for  fee  or  reward,  unless  he  shall  have  received  a  proper 
diploma,  or  certificate  of  qualification  from  the  State  Dental  Society,  or  from  the 
faculty  of  a  reputable  dental  or  medical  college,  recognized  as  such  by  said  Society ; 
provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  shall  apply  to  persons  now  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  dentistry  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  who  shall  practice  dentistry  for  fee  or  reward  in  this-  State, 
without  having  complied  with  the  regulations  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty 
nor  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense.  All  such  fines  shall  be  paid 
into  the  treasury  of  the  county  where  such  conviction  shall  have  taken  place,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  common  schools  of  the  county. 

Sec.  3.  Every  person  practicing  dentistry  within  this  State  shall,  within  sixty 
days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  register  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
where  located,  in  a  book  to  be  prepared  and  kept  by  the  clerk  for  that  purpose, 
giving  his  name,  office  and  post-office  address,  and  the  date  of  such  registration, 

and  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  of  such  registration  upon  payment  to  the 

clerk  of  a  fee  of  fifty  cents. 

Sec.  4.  All  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent,  or  in  anywise  conflicting  with 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  sixty  days  provided  for  registration  by  this  act,  it 
was  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  liberal  advertising  which  the  State  Dental  Society 
had  given  the  law,  there  still  remained  some  who  had  not  taken  advantage  of  its 
provisions,  and  who  were  yet  unregistered.  As  they  were  undoubtedly  in  practice 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights  under  it,  although  such  exclusion  would  have  been  solely  due  to 
their  own  negligence. 

The  Legislature  was  again  petitioned,  and  the  time  for  registration  was  extended 
by  the  following  amendment,  which  was  passed  April  20,  1881  : 
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Section  i.  Any  person  who  was  engaged  in  the  regular  practice  of  dentistry 
within  this  State  on  the  twentieth  day  of  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 

and  who  wras  entitled  to  registration  as  a  dentist  as  provided  by  the  third  section 

of  chapter  fi\e  hundred  and  forty  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  entitled  “An  act  to  regulate  the  practice  of  dentistry  in  the  State  of  New 
\  ork,  but  who  failed  to  cause  his  name  to  be  registered  as  therein  provided, 
and  who  shall  make  and  file  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  in  which  he  registers, 

his  affidavit  to  the  effect  that  he  was  so  engaged  in  such  practice  of  dentistry 

and  so  entitled  to  registration,  may,  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this 
act,  cause  his  name,  office  and  post-office  address  to  be  registered  in  the  County 
Clerk  s  office  in  the  manner  provided  in  said  third  section  of  said  act,  and  such 
registration  shall  have  like  force  and  effect  as  if  made  within  the  time  prescribed 
by  said  section  of  said  act.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  make  and  file  a  false 
affidavit  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  such  registration  shall  be  subject  to  convic¬ 
tion  and  punishment  for  perjury. 

Sec.  2.  Every  person  hereafter  authorized  to  practice  dentistry  within  this  State 
shall,  before  commencing  to  practice,  register  in  the  Clerk’s  office  of  the  county 
where  he  intends  to  commence  the  practice  of  dentistry,  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purpose,  his  name,  office  and  post-office  address,  together  with  the  name  of 
the  society,  college  or  other  authority  from  which  he  has  received  his  diploma  or 
certificate  of  qualification  to  practice  dentistry. 

Sec.  3.  The  Clerk  of  any  county  shall  be  obliged,  upon  the  payment  to  him 
of  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents,  to  make  the  registry  of  any  person  provided  for 
in  the  second  section  of  this  act,  which  sum  the  Clerk  is  entitled  to  collect  and 
receive  from  the  person  registering. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

Under  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  illegal  practice,  it  may  be  seen,  is  made 
a  misdemeanor,  yet  up  to  the  present  time  no  prosecutions  for  infringement  have 
been  brought,  the  State  Society  desiring  to  rely  more  upon  its  moral  effect, 
than  upon  the  legal  penalties. 

Legislation  has  secured  for  the  dental  profession  many  valuable  prerogatives. 
We  are  expressly  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  heretofore  accorded 
to  the  medical  profession.  The  annual  reports,  made  to  the  Legislature,  were 
for  some  years  published  as  official  documents,  but  lately  the  Society  has  pre¬ 
ferred  to  print  its  own  proceedings.  We  have  received  the  full  recognition  of 
the  right  of  dentistry  to  an  honorable  position.  A  criterion  has  been  established 
by  which  the  claims  of  any  practitioner  to  recognition  may  be  judged,  and  the 
qualified  may  be  distinguished,  by  the  public,  from  the  unqualified.  The  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New'  York  has  been  active  in  bringing  about  a  better 
and  more  satisfactory  state  of  professional  affairs,  and  the  prospects  for  the  future 
bright  with  promises  of  hope. 
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But  it  is  not  alone  in  establishing  the  legal  status  of  dentists,  and  in  pro¬ 

fessional  organization,  that  the  State  Dental  Society  has  proved  its  usefulness.  It 
has  done  much  to  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  strictly  professional  knowledge.  At  each 
annual  meeting  essays  upon  technical  and  scientific  subjects  are  presented,  closely 
related  to,  or  distinctly  illustrative  of  dental  practice,  some  of  which  have  been  of 
more  than  ordinary  value,  and  have  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature 
of  the  profession.  All  the  new  methods  of  practice  and  the  latest  improvements 

in  implements  are  here  presented,  and  thus  the  members  can  keep  fully  abreast 
the  advanced  rank  in  dental  progress.  In  1870,  just  before  his  lamented  death, 
President  B.  T.  Whitney  donated  a  fund  to  the  Society,  the  income  of  which  is 
annually  offered  for  the  best  essay  upon  subjects  germane  to  dental  practice ;  and 
thus  was  founded  the  Whitney  Memorial  Prize. 

In  1879,  President  A.  M.  Holmes  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  upon 
improvements  in  dental  practice,  and  this  award  has  since,  from  year  to  year, 
been  continued. 

The  Dental  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  not  only  brought  about 

needed  reforms  in  professional  ethics  and  status,  but  it  has  been  a  continued 
stimulus  to  practical  advance.  It  has  bound  together  in  one  harmonious  body 
the  dentists  in  widely  separated  parts  of  the  State,  promoted  professional  inter¬ 
course  and  good-fellowship,  secured  for  its  members  more  cordial  relations  with 
other  professions,  acted  as  an  instructor  of  the  people  in  the  possibilities  of 

dental  practice,  and  educated  its  own  members  by  putting  each  in  possession  of 
the  results  of  the  experience  and  researches  of  every  other  member.  This  is  a 
record  of  which  any  professional  body  might  be  proud,  and  it  has  amply  justified 
the  wisdom  and  forethought  of  its  founders,  who  so  unselfishly  labored  for  the 
welfare  of  a  profession  to  which  they  had  devoted  their  lives. 

The  list  of  members  who  have  served  the  State  Dental  Society  as  Presi¬ 
dent,  with  the  date  of  their  election,  is  as  follows  : 


Amos  Wescott,  of  Syracuse  ------  1868  C.  A.  Marvin,  of  Brooklyn  ------  1876 

B.  T.  Whitney,  of  Buffalo  -----  1S69  L.  F.  Harvey,  of  Buffalo  ------  1S77 

L.  W.  Rogers,  of  Utica  ------  1870  A.  M.  Holmes,  of  Morrisville . 1878 

W.  B.  Hurd,  of  Brooklyn  -----  1871  C.  E.  Francis,  of  New  York  -----  1S79 

C.  A.  Marvin,  of  Brooklyn  ------  1872  O.  E.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn  ------  iS8c 

J.  G.  Ambler,  of  New  York  -----  1S73  O.  E.  Hill,  of  Brooklyn  ------  1881 

W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo  ------  1874  L.  S.  Straw,  of  Newburgh  ------  1882 

W.  C.  Barrett,  of  Buffalo  ------  1S75 
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By  GILBERT  M.  TUCKER,  Editor  of  the  Country  Gen 


TLEMAN. 


HE  present  Xew  X  ork  State  Agricultural  Society,  with  a  constitution  dating 
from  February  io,  1841,  is  the  descendant  and  successor  of  four  previous 
organizations  —  the  “Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,”  founded  in  1791;  the  “Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,”  incorpo¬ 
rated  April  2,  1804;  the  “Board  of  Agriculture,”  instituted  January  10,  1820;  and 
the  original  “New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,”  incorporated  April  26,  18^2.  A 
brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  each  of  these  bodies  forms,,  therefore,  an  essential  part 
of  the  history  of  the  existing  society. 


I. 

The  organization  of  the  Society  instituted  in  the  State  of  New  York  for 
the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,  Arts  and  Manufactures  was  effected  “at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  respectable  number  of  citizens  at  the  Senate  Chamber  in  the  city  of  New 
X  ork,”  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ezra  L’Hommedieu,  at  which  meeting  a  commit¬ 
tee  (consisting  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Simeon  De  Witt  and  Dr.  Samuel  L. 
Mitchell)  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  code  of  ■“  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the 
Government  of  the  Society.”  This  code,  consisting  of  seventeen  brief  paragraphs 
was  formally  adopted  on  Saturday,  February  26,  1791,  and  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Chancellor  Livingston;  Vice-President,  John  Sloss  Hobart;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Alexander  McComb ;  Secretary,  John  McKesson.  A  charter  was  granted  by 
the  Legislature,  March  12,  1 793.  The  object  chiefly  contemplated  was  the  publication 
of  practical  papers.  It  was  determined  to  “parcel  the  State  into  districts”  (each 
county  to  make  one  district),  with  “a  secretary  for  each,  to  reside  within  the  same, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  convene  the  members,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  manufactures,  to  receive  communications  relative  to  the  objects  of  the  insti¬ 
tution,  and  to  correct,  arrange  and  transmit  them  to  the  president,”  by  whom  they 
were  to  be  turned  over  to  a  “committee  of  publications.” 
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In  pursuance  of  this  plan,  a  small  quarto  volume  of  Transactions  was  issued  in 
four  parts,  the  first  appearing  in  1792,  the  second  in  1794,  the  third  in  1798,  and 

the  fourth  in  1799.  The  contents  of  the  initial  number  comprise  an  oration  by 

Dr.  Mitchell,  delivered  January  10,  1792;  “observations  on  calcareous  and  gypsious 
earths,”  by  Chancellor  Livingston ;  papers  on  manures  and  red  clover,  by  Ezra 
L’Hommedieu;  and  contributions  from  other  writers  on  the  Hessian  fly,  wheat  culture, 
maple  sugar,  meteorology,  and  the  use  of  gypsum.  The  second  part  includes  five 
papers  by  Chancellor  Livingston — an  address  to  the  Society,  and  essays  on  lucern, 
greengage  “plumbs,”  the  excretory  duct  of  the  feet  of  sheep,  and  the  shade  of  trees; 
seven  by  Mr.  L’Hommedieu  —  one  of  which  offers  the  singular  advice  to  cultivate 

for  a  forage  plant  that  pestilent  weed,  the  ox-eye  daisy ;  three  by  P.  Delabigarre, 

including  a  treatise  on  raising  silk-worms  ;  and  various  other  contributions  from  dif¬ 
ferent  authors.  The  third  contains  addresses  by  James  Kent  and  Dr.  Mitchell,  and 
agricultural  miscellany  as  before,  including  a  letter  on  raising  potatoes,  by  Noah 
Webster.  The  fourth  is  somewhat  more  general  in  its  contents,  comprising  not  only 
essays  on  farming,  but  a  number  of  papers  on  mechanical  topics.  These  articles  are 
almost  all  of  solid  value,  and  highly  creditable  to  their  authors  and  the  Society ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  add  that  they  were  so  well  appreciated  by  the  public  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  edition  was  speedily  exhausted,  and  they  were  reprinted  in  one  octavo  volume  of 
four  hundred  and  eighteen  pages,  by  Charles  R.  and  George  Webster  of  Albany,  in 
1801. 


II. 

The  charter  of  this  original  organization  expiring  May  1,  1804,  a  new  act  of 
incorporation  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  the  2d  of  April  of  that  year,  insti¬ 
tuting  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New 

York,  with  purposes  more  comprehensive  than  before.  It  was  designed,  if  possible, 
to  establish  what  is  now  called  an  agricultural  experiment  station,  and  also  to  found 
a  library  of  books  relating  to  the  useful  arts,  among  which  it  was  “intended  to  con- 
sider  agriculture  the  chief,  and  to  make  improvement  in  it  always  a  principal  aim.” 
It  does  not  appear  that  either  of  these  projects  was  carried  out;  but  the  publication 
of  Transactions  was  continued,  a  volume  of  two  hundred  and  forty  octavo  pages,  with 
illustrations  on  steel,  having  been  issued  in  1807,  at  which  time  the  Society  numbered 
thirty-eight  members,  Chancellor  Livingston  retaining  the  presidency.  Among  the 
curiosities  of  this  book  is  the  description  of  a  “method  of  preventing  the  destruction 

of  sheep  by  wolves,”  which  Vice-President  L’Hommedieu  thought  it  advisable  to 

communicate  to  the  Society,  “as  many  parts  of  our  country  are  so  infested  by  wolves 
that  they  are  obliged  to  yard  their  sheep  every  night  to  prevent  their  being  de¬ 
stroyed  by  these  voracious  animals.” 
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Another  volume  of  Transactions  (which  is  called  the  third,  considering  the  work 
of  this  Society  as  merely  the  continuation  of  that  of  its  predecessor)  appeared  in 
1814,  with  two  hundred  and  sixty-two  pages,  and  includes  “an  eulogium”  on  Chan¬ 
cellor  Livingston,  then  recently  deceased,  and  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by  Simeon 
De  \V  itt.  An  interesting  catalogue  of  plants  indigenous  to  the  State  is  also  given  ; 
but  most  of  this  third  volume  is  devoted  to  mechanical  topics,  and  a  report  is 
appended  of  “the  disposal  of  the  premiums  which  have  been  liberally  granted  by  the 
Legislature  for  the  encouragement  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen  cloths  in  this 
State.  The  Society  had  at  this  time  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  members,  and  held 
weekly  meetings  in  Albany  during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Transactions  was  issued  in  two  parts,  the  first  in  1816,  and 
the  second  three  years  later.  The  contents  of  these  books  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
character,  the  chief  item  of  interest  being  found  in  a  committees  report  appended 
to  the  first  of  them,  in  which  the  gloomy  condition  of  the  country  in  the  spring  of 
1815  is  portrayed  in  striking  colors:  “Our  bullion  is  nearly  gone,  and  is  replaced 
by  paper  ;  our  merchants,  whose  prosperity  began  to  rival  the  wealth  of  those  of 
England,  are  either  ruined,  or  extremely  reduced  ;  and  our  vessels,  which  formerly 
covered  the  seas,  are  now  almost  all  rotten  in  our  ports  and  rivers.”  As  a  partial 
remedy  for  these  evils,  it  was  suggested  that  “  fairs  or  stated  markets  ”  should  be 
established  by  the  Legislature,  under  the  direction  of  the  Society,  “where  all  sorts  of 
raw  materials,  manufactured  articles  and  domestic  animals  should  be  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  different  counties  in  rotation  at  certain  epochs.  These  institutions,”  it  was 
thought,  “would  become  an  object  of  interest  and  amusement  for  the  people,  and 
would  create  between  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  agriculturists  a  union  and  a 
good  understanding  highly  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  country.” 

The  suggestion  was  not  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  and  a  further  appeal,  pre¬ 
sented  in  1817,  and  printed  in  the  second  part  of  volume  four,  was  equally  ineffectual. 
A  portion  of  this  memorial  is  interesting,  as  sketching  the  condition  of  our  agricul¬ 
ture  at  the  time,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  judges.  “It  is  to  be  lamented,”  the 
document  says,  “that  no  amelioration  has  taken  place  for  many  years"  in  the  live 
stock  of  the  farmers  of  the  State,  “  the  Merino  breed  excepted,  though  probably  every 
species  of  stock,  when  properly  adapted  to  its  proper  situation  and  soil,  is  fully  as 
profitable.  The  agriculturists,  with  few  exceptions,  have  progressed  but  slowly  in  the 
tillage  of  the  soil,  and  in  adopting  a  change  of  crops.  "  "  The  appli¬ 

cation  of  composts  and  manures  peculiarly  fitted  to  certain  soils,  the  necessity  of 
draining  others,  with  the  advantages  of  irrigation,  are  as  yet  but  too  little  known  to 
expect  any  solid  advantages  to  result  to  the  public  welfare.  To  these  and  similar 
considerations,  in  detail  too  multifarious  to  be  pointed  out,  the  Society  wish  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  enterprising  farmers  throughout  the  State,  and  by  disseminating 
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knowledge  founded  on  practice  and  experience,  stimulate  the  industry  of  those  who 
from  inexperience  entertain  opinions  that  their  lands  are  worn  out  and  incapable  of 
returning  produce  adequate  to  their  pains,  while  those  in  possession  of  richer  soils 
are  from  an  erroneous  calculation  exhausting  their  land  by  a  succession  of  wheat 
crops,  and  gradually  impoverishing  themselves  and  the  country.” 

Appalled  at  the  magnitude  of  the  evils  which  the  Society  was  expected  to  remedy, 
and  disheartened,  it  would  seem,  by  the  apathy  of  the  public  and  the  inaction  of 
the  Legislature,  our  second  State  organization  abandoned  alike  its  agricultural 
character  and  its  independent  existence,  becoming  merged  (May,  1824)  in  the 
Albany  Institute. 


III. 

The  agricultural  work  which  this  Society  had  been  trying  to  do,  however,  was 
not  long  suspended.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1819,  the  Legislature  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  for  two  successive  years  (afterward  extended  to  six 
years),  to  be  bestowed  on  farmers  in  premiums  by  the  county  agricultural  societies, 
and  enacted  at  the  same  time  that  each  of  these  societies  might  choose  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  proposed  Board  of  Agriculture,  which  should  annually  publish  a  volume 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  “to  be  distributed  to  the  good  people,”  and  should 
also  purchase  and  distribute  such  useful  seeds  as  might  be  deemed  proper.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Board  was  organized  at  Albany,  January  10,  1820,  with  Stephen  Van 
Rensselaer  as  President,  Solomon  Southwick*  as  Secretary,  and  twenty-six  members. 
Three  volumes  of  “Memoirs”  were  published  in  octavo,  about  five  hundred  and 
fifty  pages  each,  with  illustrations  on  steel  —  the  first  in  1821,  the  second  in  1823, 
the  third  in  1826.  The  contents  of  these  books  are  in  general  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  Transactions  of  the  preceding  associations,  the  chief  point  of  historic 
interest  being  the  appearance,  in  the  second  volume,  of  the  name  of  Jesse  Buel, 
afterward  the  editor  of  The  Cultivator,  and  for  years  a  leading  spirit  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  first  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  so  called.  The  Board 
of  Agriculture  went  out  of  existence  in  April,  1825. 


IV. 

On  the  14th  of  Lebruary,  1832,  an  “Agricultural  Convention,”  eighty-seven 
strong,  assembled  in  the  Capitol,  and  after  hearing  an  address  by  Le  Ray  De 
Chaumont  of  Jefferson  county,  instituted  measures  for  establishing  the  New  York 


*  Editor  of  The  Plougliboy,  an  agricultural  weekly  established  at  Albany,  June  5,  1819,  and  adopted,  January  14,  1820, 
as  the  “Journal  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  ” 
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State  Agricultural  Society.  The  constitution  (adopted  February  15)  provided 
chiefly  for  the  publication  of  agricultural  essays,  as  a  plan  substantially  identical 

with  that  followed  by  the  old  organizations.  Officers  were  chosen  February  16, 
including  Mr.  De  Chaumont  as  President,  Philip  S.  Van  Rensselaer  as  Recording 
Secretary,  Jesse  Buel  as  Corresponding  Secretary,  and  Charles  R.  Webster  as  Treas¬ 
urer;  and  on  the  same  day  the  society  listened  to  an  address  by  Ambrose  Spencer 
on  the  subject  of  silk  culture,  a  favorite  theme  with  the  agricultural  leaders  of 
those  times,  and  an  industry  from  which  much  profit  was  expected. 

The  Society  was  incorporated  April  26,  1832,  and  held  its  second  meeting  in 
February  of  the  next  year,  at  which  time  it  was  agreed  to  memorialize  the  Lems- 
latuie  in  behalf  of  a  proposed  agricultural  school.  The  corresponding  secretary 
reported  that  he  had  distributed  twelve  pounds  of  white  mulberry  seed,  from  which 
about  half  a  million  plants  (designed  to  feed  silk-worms)  were  then  growing.  Mr 
De  Chaumont  declining  re-election  to  the  presidency,  Jesse  Buel  was  chosen  to 

succeed  him.  But  by  far  the  most  important  action  of  the  Society  at  this  meet¬ 

ing  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  “that  a  fair  for  the  sale  of  live  stock, 
seeds,  and  other  products  of  husbandry  and  of  household  labor,  be  held  in  Albany, 
on  the  second  Thursday  of  October  next,  and  one  in  New  York,  on  the  fourth 

Thursday  of  the  same  month ;  and  that  the  civil  authorities  and  agricultural  soci¬ 
eties  of  those  places  be  requested  to  make  preparations  for  the  holding  of  those 
fairs.”  The  New  York  part  of  this  plan  was  abandoned;  but  at  Albany  a  fair 
was  held  which,  in  the  language  of  the  corresponding  secretary,  “although  it  was 
the  first,  fully  met  public  expectation.  It  was  visited  by  gentlemen  from  almost 
every  portion  of  our  State,  by  many  from  the  Eastern  States,  and  those  that 
were  most  competent  to  form  an  opinion  of  its  merits,  from  having  attended 
similar  displays  elsewhere,  declared,  that  in  the  variety,  excellence  and  value  of 
the  stock,  particularly  the  cattle  exhibited,  the  fair  at  Albany  was  most  abundantly 
successful.”  It  was  resolved,  at  the  Society’s  annual  meeting  in  February,  1834, 
to  repeat  the  experiment,  allowing  two  days  for  each  fair  instead  of  one ;  but  the 
resolution  was  not  carried  into  effect. 

A  movement  of  much  greater  importance  than  the  attempt  at  organizing  these 
annual  fairs  was  the  establishment,  in  March,  1834,  of  “The  Cultivator,  a  monthly 
publication  devoted  to  agriculture,”  edited  by  Jesse  Buel,  J.  P.  Beekman  and  J.  D. 
Wasson,  and  published  at  first  by  the  State  Society,  though  it  soon  became  the 
individual  enterprise  of  fudge  Buel.  As  afterward  combined  with  the  Genesee 
Farmer  —  established  by  Luther  Tucker,  at  Rochester,  January  1,  1831  this  is  by 
far  the  oldest  agricultural  periodical  now  in  existence  in  this  country,  no  issue 
having  failed  to  appear  at  its  appointed  date,  and  no  change  of  management 
having  occurred  except  by  natural  succession,  following  the  deaths  of  the  first  two 
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editors-in-chief  —  Judge  Buel’s,  October  6,  1839,  and  Mr.  Tucker's,  January  26,  1873. 
The  Cultivator  was  a  successful  experiment  from  the  first.  It  indeed  never  attained, 
until  its  union  with  the  Genesee  Farmer ,  a  circulation  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
its  Rochester  contemporary  ;  but  the  earlier  volumes  continued  in  such  good 
demand  that  the  first  four  were  re-set  and  re-prinied,  some  years  later. 

Abandoning  the  attempt  at  maintaining  autumn  fairs  after  the  show  of  1833, 
the  association  contented  itself  for  the  next  eight  years  with  holding  annual  winter 
meetings  at  Albany,  and  appointing  committees  to  report  on  various  topics  con¬ 
nected  with  the  horticulture,  the  live  stock,  and  the  arable  husbandry  of  the  State. 
These  committees  seem,  in  many  cases,  to  have  discharged  their  duties  faithfully 
and  intelligently  ;  and  papers  of  great  value  to  our  agriculture  were  often  presented 
at  the  winter  meetings  and  published  in  The  Cultivator. 

V. 

But  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  these  results,  as  hardly  commensurate 
with  reasonable  expectations  from  the  existence  of  a  State  Society,  gradually 
developed  itself  in  the  minds  of  leading  agricultural  thinkers ;  and  a  few  persons 
of  advanced  views  came  clearly  to  perceive  that  the  great  thing  then  needed  was 
the  holding  of  regular  shows,  with  liberal  premiums  to  the  exhibitors  of  the  best 
cattle,  horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  implements,  fruit  and  grain.  A  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Society  was  therefore  determined  upon,  and  effected  at  the  meeting 
of  Eebruary  10,  1841 — just  fifty  years  after  the  organization  of  the  first  Society 
—  putting  the  institution  upon  its  present  basis,  and  amending  the  constitution  by 
inserting  the  important  provision  that  "  the  Society  shall  hold  an  annual  cattle- 
show  and  fair.”  Prominent  in  this  movement,  and  entitled,  more  than  any  others, 
to  especial  credit  for  the  important  results  subsequently  achieved,  were  three  men  — 
Ezra  P.  Prentice,  the  first  Treasurer  and  ninth  President  after  the  reorganization; 
Luther  Tucker,  of  whom  the  Society  has  put  it  on  record  that  the  great  success 
of  the  earlier  fairs  “  was  chiefly  due  to  his  unremitting  exertions  ;  ”  and  Benjamin 
P.  Johnson,  who  took  up  the  management  of  these  exhibitions  when  Mr.  Tucker 
relinquished  it.  Mention  should  also  be  made,  however,  of  the  names  of  Joel 
B.  Nott,  the  first  President;  Alexander  Walsh,  C.  N.  Bement,  Jeremiah  Johnson, 
J.  J.  Viele  and  H.  D.  Grove,  who,  with  others,  participated  in  the  important 
annual  meeting  of  1841. 

Remodeled  and  rejuvenated  —  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  indeed,  a  new  organ¬ 
ization —  the  Society  entered  at  once  upon  that  active  career  of  practical  usefulness 
which  speedily  won  for  it  the  pre-eminent  position  it  has  ever  retained  among 
the  agricultural  associations  of  the  United  States,  and  which  will  compare  very 
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favorably  with  the  record  ot  any  similar  body  in  Europe.  By  no  means  content¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  publication  of  valuable  Transactions,  as  did  their  prede¬ 
cessors,  nor  yet  with  the  holding  of  annual  exhibitions  successful  beyond  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  and  of  the  highest  benefit  to  the  farming  interest  of  the 
State,  the  managers  displayed  for  many  years  an  indefatigable  and,  so  to  speak, 
restless  activity,  in  obtaining  and  disseminating  — I  quote  from  the  Thirteenth 
Report  — every  kind  of  “knowledge  which  is  desirable  and  necessary  for  the  farmer 
to  have  in  relation  to  the  proper  and  judicious  cultivation  of  his  lands,  and  in 
the  management  of  dairies  and  rearing  his  stock  for  market.”  These  ends  were 
pursued,  not  all  at  once,  but  from  time  to  time  as  opportunity  offered  or  necessity 
required,  by  at  least  sixteen  different  methods. 

l-  The  offering  of  prizes  for  essays  on  rural  topics ,  and  for  agricultural 
experiments.  This  was  begun  in  1843,  and  resulted,  in  that  and  subsequent  years, 
in  very  large  additions  to  our  stores  of  agricultural  knowledge  —  additions  of  much 
greater  value,  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  in  the  great  paucity  of  rural  literature  of 
any  kind  in  this  country,  than  might  now  be  supposed.  Almost  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  country  life  received  attention,  sooner  or  later,  in  this  manner ;  and  the 
papers  and  reports  elicited  constitute,  perhaps,  the  most  important  contributions  to 
many  volumes  of  the  Transactions. 

2.  The  systematic  and  thorough  trial  of  farming  implements  and  machinery , 
by  experts  in  mechanics  and  practical  agriculturists.  —  Plows,  harrows  and  culti-* 
vators  were  investigated  in  1843,  1850.  1867  and  1868;  steam  culture,  in  1858; 
harvesting  machinery,  in  1866;  steam  engines  for  all  farming  purposes,  in  1877  ;  and 
a  general  list  of  implements  and  machinery,  in  1852  and  1870.  Elaborate  reports, 
extending  to  ultimate  mechanical  principles,  were  compiled  by  the  committees  and 
published  by  the  Society. 

3.  The  formation  of  an  agriculttiral  library  and  musetim. — This  was  con¬ 
templated  as  early  as  1844 ;  a  very  respectable  beginning  had  been  made  in 
1848  ;  and  when  the  present  building  on  State  street,  Albany,  was  first  occupied, 
in  1855,  the  collections  of  the  Society  speedily  became  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  interest  to  which  visitors  to  the  Capital  were  commonly  taken. 

4.  The  giving  of  lectures,  both  before  the  Society  as  assembled  at  Albany 
for  the  annual  winter  meeting,  and  also,  for  some  years,  before  county  societies 
in  their  respective  localities.  The  latter  duty  was  discharged,  in  most  instances, 
by  the  corresponding  secretary,  who  met  everywhere  a  warm  welcome  and  a 
throng  of  attentive  listeners. 

5.  Discussions  on  farming  topics ,  open  to  all  comers.  These  are  regularly 
held,  both  at  the  winter  meetings  and  at  the  annual  fairs,  and  are  often  occa¬ 
sions  of  much  interest. 
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6.  The  distribution  of  seeds  and  scions. — This  was  begun  in  1848,  and  resulted 
in  the  general  introduction  of  a  number  of  useful  varieties  of  grain  and  fruit 
that  might  otherwise  never  have  obtained  foothold  in  the  State. 

7.  Public  sales  of  stock  and  implements.  —  Not  very  much  has  been  done  in 
this  direction,  although  the  autumn  show  is  universally  styled  a  “fair,”*  and  these 
public  sales  constituted  an  essential  part  of  the  original  plan.  The  most  success¬ 
ful  attempt  was  probably  in  1848,  when  farm  property  of  the  kinds  specified,  to 
the  estimated  value  of  $20,000,  was  disposed  of  at  auction  under  the  direction  of 
the  Society. 

8.  The  publication  of  a  Monthly  fournal \  containing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  together  with  full  information  about  prizes 
offered  and  awarded,  and  “  such  communications  and  articles  of  interest  as  are 
from  time  to  time  received.”  This  useful  monthly  was  mailed,  gratuitously,  to 
the  officers  and  correspondents  of  the  Society  and  of  kindred  organizations,  and 
also  to  the  agricultural  newspapers.  The  first  number  appeared  in  May,  1850; 
the  last  in  December,  1873. 

9.  Obtaining  and  publishing  special  reports  of  foreign  exhibitions.  —  The  great 
London  shows  of  1850  and  1862  were  visited  by  Colonel  Johnson,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  secretary,  and  full  accounts  published ;  and  the  Society  was  represented 
by  delegates  from  time  to  time  at  other  displays  of  less  importance. 

10.  Exhibitions  at  the  winter  meetings.  —  These  shows,  though  of  course  very 

limited  as  compared  with  the  fall  fairs,  yet  excited  much  interest  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  particularly  an  occasional  display  (beginning  in  1851)  of  fat  stock, 
dressed  meat  and  poultry. 

1 1.  Investigations  into  important  epidemics  among  the  cattle  of  this  and  neigh¬ 
boring  States.  —  The  original  Massachusetts  pleuro-pneumonia  of  1859  was  promptly 
taken  in  hand,  and  afterward  the  rinderpest  of  1866,  the  great  plague  of  bovine 
abortion  in  1867,  and  the  epizootic  aphtha  of  1870.  These  researches  were  fruit¬ 
ful  of  valuable  and  lasting  results. 

12.  Analyses  of  fertilizers  by  the  Society  s  chemist.  —  The  work  is  done,  under 

certain  conditions,  gratuitously,  and  the  farmer  is  thereby  protected  against  many 
frauds. 

13.  The  collation  and  dissemination  of  reports  on  the  condition  and  yield  of 

the  growing  or  recently  harvested  crops  of  the  State.  —  This  work  was  undertaken 

in  1881,  and  bulletins,  giving  the  results,  were  issued  in  May,  August  and  Novem¬ 

ber  of  that  year,  and  at  intervals  thereafter. 


*  It  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  that  this  use  of  the  word  “fair,"  as  indicating  an  exhibition  where  nothing  is 
necessarily  sold,  though  generally  supposed  to  be  an  Americanism,  and  not  recognized  by  the  dictionaries,  is  yet  supported 
by  good  English  authority.  —  See  Westminster  Review ,  No.  230,  page  247  of  the  Scott  [American]  edition. 
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14.  County  and  local  agricultural  society  records.  —  These  bodies  report  annu¬ 
ally  to  the  State  Society,  which  included  their  proceedings  in  its  annual  volumes 
so  long  as  the  latter  were  published,  preserving  these  papers,  as  they  otherwise 
might  not  have  been  preserved,  for  future  reference. 

1 5-  The  publication  of  Tra?isactions .  —  Thirty-three  large  octavo  volumes  have 
appeared,  the  first  in  1841,  the  last  in  1876,  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  State. 
An  idea  of  the  contents  of  these  valuable  books  will  have  already  been  gleaned 
by  the  reader ;  they  comprise  full  records  of  every  thing  that  the  Society  accom¬ 
plished  during  the  years  of  their  publication,  and  much  other  matter  besides,  of 
which  it  is  perhaps  only  needful  to  mention  Dr.  Fitch’s  elaborate  treatises  on  the 
insects  of  the  State  —  a  series  of  papers  that  have  doubtless  been  worth  millions 
of  dollars  to  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers.  The  Transactions  are  freely  illustrated 
with  wood  cuts,  steel  engravings,  plain  and  colored  lithographs,  maps,  charts  and 
diagrams  of  every  necessary  description.  They  were  eagerly  sought  for  on  their 
appearance,  not  in  this  country  alone,  but  in  Europe  also ;  and  certain  volumes 
of  particular  interest,  now  out  of  print,  are  still  in  great  demand. 

16.  The  holding  of  autumn  fairs.  —  It  is  particularly  in  undertaking  this 
division  of  labor  that  the  modern  society  differs  from  its  predecessors ;  and  the 
maintaining  of  these  exhibitions  is  at  present  its  great  field  of  exertion.  They 
have  been  remarkable,  from  the  very  first,  alike  for  skillful  management  and  for 
great  success  with  the  people  ;  at  them  have  first  been  introduced  all  the  modern 
improvements,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  have  always  been  justly 
considered,  so  far  at  least  as  organization  goes,  the  model  shows  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  prizes  of  the  New  York  Society  have  everywhere  a  value,  as  indica¬ 
tive  of  substantial  merit,  that  is  not  possessed  by  those  of  any  other  similar  body 
in  the  United  States. 

There  is  more  system  about  them  than  about  other  exhibitions.  As  early  as 
1841,  for  instance,  when  the  general  practice  was  to  devote  about  half  the  time 
of  every  agricultural  show  to  receiving  entries  and  arranging  the  articles,  so  that 
the  exhibition  was  hardly  in  order  before  the  time  came  for  breaking  up  as 
early  as  1841,  intending  exhibitors  at  the  Syracuse  fail  were  urged  to  give  the 
secretary  notice  at  least  ten  days  before  the  opening.  Twenty-seven  years,  indeed, 
elapsed  before  this  advance  notice  was  made  compulsory ;  but  the  Society  was 
steadily  working  in  that  direction,  and  when,  in  1868,  two  weeks’  notice  was  abso¬ 
lutely  required,  no  very  great  trouble  was  experienced  in  carrying  out  the  regulation. 
The  next  year  the  first  Fair  Catalogue  appeared,  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-two  pages,  ready  on  the  first  day  of  the  exhibition,  and  containing  a  com¬ 
plete  list,  with  considerable  descriptive  matter,  of  every  thing  on  the  grounds. 
The  value  of  these  catalogues  to  the  careful  observer,  who  really  desires  to  add 
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to  his  knowledge  by  his  visit  to  the  show,  is  too  evident  to  require  remark,  and 
the  facilities  that  they  afford  to  the  officers  of  the  Society,  in  the  quiet  and  orderly 
discharge  of  their  duties,  are  proportionally  great. 

Then  the  New  York  Society  takes  greater  pains  than  any  other  in  making 
up  its  committees  of  judges.  The  members  are  selected  in  advance,  aiming  always 
to  secure  the  best  experts,  no  matter  where  they  live  or  how  much  correspondence 
and  trouble  may  be  needed  ;  and  money  compensation  is  made  to  them,  more 
than  covering,  at  least,  all  their  expenses.  In  short,  every  thing  about  the  annual 
exhibition  is  managed  in  a  business-like  and  thorough  manner  that  leaves  little  to 
be  desired. 

In  regard  to  the  general  popularity  of  these  shows,  it  may  be  mentioned, 
first,  that  there  has  often  been  sharp  competition  among  a  number  of  different 
localities,  each  seeking  to  be  selected  as  the  place  of  the  fair;  thus  in  1858, 
the  representatives  of  no  less  than  six  cities  and  villages — Elmira,  Syracuse,  Oswego, 
Utica,  Auburn  and  Binghamton  —  eagerly  contended  for  the  honor.  Second,  in 
regard  to  the  entries,  there  have  sometimes  been,  of  cattle,  nearly  five  hundred ; 
of  horses,  over  five  hundred  ;  of  sheep,  over  six  hundred  ;  of  swine,  over  two 
hundred  ;  of  poultry,  over  six  hundred  ;  of  implements  and  other  mechanical  objects, 
nearly  six  hundred ;  and  the  total  list  of  entries  has  sometimes  exceeded  three 

thousand  five  hundred  in  number.  Third,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  visitors, 

there  have  been  sold,  at  a  single  fair,  nearly  eighty-five  thousand  admission 
tickets,  and  of  course  the  number  of  persons  in  attendance  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderably  larger.  It  ought  to  be  mentioned  here  that  no  attraction  in  the  shape 
of  a  horse-trot,  game,  or  “  side-show  ”  of  any  description,  has  ever  been  offered 
on  the  State  Fair  grounds. 

The  following  table  presents  ( 1  )  the  names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Society 

since  the  reorganization  ;  ( 2  )  the  place  of  the  fair  for  each  year ;  ( 3  )  the  name 

of  the  person  delivering  the  address  at  the  fair  —  a  part  of  the  exercises  aban¬ 
doned  in  recent  years;  (4)  the  amount  received  for  admissions;  and  (5)  the 
total  disbursements  of  the  Society  during  each  year  for  all  purposes  except  invest¬ 
ments.  The  formation  of  a  permanent  fund,  of  which  only  the  interest  was 
intended  to  be  spent,  was  begun  as  early  as  1843  I  in  that  year  $3,000  was  laid 

aside,  which  had  grown,  in  1846,  to  $7,000;  in  1847,  to  $8,000;  in  1849,  to  $9,000; 

in  1865,  to  $9,200;  in  1868,  to  $15,700,  and  in  1871,  to  nearly  $28,000.  The 

large  expense  incurred  in  fitting  up  the  show-ground  at  Elmira  —  which  belongs  to 
the  Society  —  and  the  heavy  losses  at  some  recent  fairs,  have  rendered  it  necessary 
to  use  the  principal  as  well  as  the  interest  of  this  fund,  so  that  all  moneys 

received  from  any  source  by  the  Society  appear  ultimately  as  expenditures  in  the 
table. 
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Presidents  of  the  Society.  —  Statistics  of  the  State  Fairs. 


Year. 

President. 

Place  of  Fair. 

Orator. 

Admissions 

Disburse- 

meats. 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848 
lS49 
X850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 
1355 

1856 

1857 
IS58 

1859 

1860 

lS6l 

1862 

1863 

1864 
1S65 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 
1S71 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

1880 

1881 

1882 

Joel  B.  Nott,  .... 
James  S.  Wadsworth, 

James  S.  Wadsworth,  - 
John  P.  Beekman,  - 
Benjamin  P.  Johnson, 

John  M.  Sherwood, 

George  Vail,  .... 

Lewis  F.  Allen, 

John  A.  King,  .... 
Ezra  P.  Prentice,  - 
John  Delafield,  .... 
Henry  Wager,  ... 

Lewis  G.  Morris, 

William  Kell}', 

Samuel  Cheever, 

Theodore  S.  Faxton, 

Alonzo  S.  Upham, 

William  T.  McCoun, 

Abraham  B.  Conger,  - 
Benjamin  N.  Huntington, 

George  Geddes,  .... 
Ezra  Cornell, 

Edward  G.  Faile, 

James  O.  Sheldon, 

Theodore  C.  Peters,  ... 
John  Stanton  Gould, 

Marsena  R.  Patrick,  - 
Thomas  Hall  Faile, 

Samuel  Campbell, 

Solon  D.  Hungerford,  - 
Richard  Church, 

Milo  Ingalsbe, 

Benjamin  F.  Angel,  - 
Harris  Lewis, 

Alexander  S.  Diven,  - 
Edwin  Thorne,  ... 

Patrick  Barry,  .... 
George  W.  Hoffman, 

Horatio  Seymour, 

Newton  M.  Curtis,  - 

Robert  J.  Swan,  .... 

John  D.  Wing, 

Syracuse, 

Albany, 

Rochester, 
Poughkeepsie,  - 
Utica,  ... 
Auburn, 

Saratoga, 

Buffalo, 

Syracuse, 

Albany, 

Rochester, 

Utica, ... 
Saratoga, 

New  York, 

Elmira,  ... 
Watertown, 

Buffalo,  ... 
Syracuse, 

Albany,  - 
Elmira, 

Watertown, 
Rochester,  - 
Utica,  - 
Rochester,  - 
Utica,  ... 
Saratoga, 

Buffalo,  -  -  - 

Rochester,  - 
Elmira,  ... 
Utica,  ... 
Albany,  ... 
Elmira, 

Albany,  ... 
Rochester,  - 
Elmira,  ... 
Albany, 

Rochester, 

Elmira, 

Utica,  ... 
Albany, 

Elmira,  ... 
Utica, 

Eliphalet  Nott,  D.  D., 

William  H.  Seward, 

John  P.  Beekman,  ... 
George  Bancroft,  ... 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  ... 
Samuel  Stevens, 

Silas  Wright,  .... 
John  C.  Spencer,  ... 
James  F.  W.  Johnston, 

Amos  Dean,  .... 
Stephen  A.  Douglas, 

Horatio  Seymour,  ... 
William  C.  Rives,  - 
John  P.  Hale,  ... 

Joseph  A.  Wright, 

William  Jessup,  ... 
Edward  Everett,  ... 

Joseph  R.  Williams, 

John  A.  Dix,  - 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 

William  M.  Evarts,  ... 

S.  W.  Fisher,  D.  D.,  -  *  - 

Lewis  F.  Allen,  ... 
Glenni  W.  Scofield,  ... 
Anson  S.  Miller,  -  -  - 

John  Stanton  Gould,  ... 

George  Buckland,  ... 

$349  00 
876  70 
1,576  78 
3,723  80 
4,370  18 
4,333  17 
4,034  22 

6,272  So 
8,144  55 
10,465  61 
11,954  25 
8,115  41 
5,885  00 
9,248  70 
(not  report’d) 
8,010  00 
15,073  89 
9,259  3i 
18,111  33 
9,042  95 
7,794  40 
10,817  45 
11, hi  78 
15,487  94 
11,471  76 
11,226  45 
22,238  43 
20,740  77 
16,083  37 
20,309  72 
29,438  24 
13.958  15 
30,611  84 
11,008  07 
14,108  64 
6,013  48 
11,326  82 
12,023  82 
11,089  74 
15,812  00 
13,543  27 
15,540  51 

$1,087  51 
1,475  36 
2,956  57 
3,933  91 
2,776  06 
3,646  96 
4,650  63 
7,778  06 
10,573  14 
12,121  15 
12.545  28 
15,072  90 
10,782  09 
19,982  35 
14,301  86 
15,933  06 
15,930  21 
14,906  94 

18.724  19 
16,771  11 
12,179  54 
13,354  96 

14.724  26 
16,268  69 
15,709  23 
18,305  63 
27,687  48 
29,663  39 
21,827  66 
22,133  48 
25,922  73 
64,170  36 
38,762  10 
28,987  10 
22,230  45 
I5U4I  97 
18,969  74 
22,036  84 
24,293  34 
26,259  22 

22 , 120  58 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  founders  of  “The  Society  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  Useful  Arts  in  the  State  of  New  York”  were  very  desirous  “to  attach 
to  the  Society  so  much  soil  as  would  suffice  for  agricultural  experiments.”  Such 
a  step,  says  the  preface  to  the  volume  of  Transactions  issued  in  1807,  “has  long 
been  contemplated.”  More  than  sixty  years  were,  however,  destined  to  elapse 
without  the  realization  of  the  project,  during  which  time  the  Experiment  Station  sys¬ 
tem  was  developed  in  Germany  to  a  high  state  of  efficiency,  and  beginnings  had 
been  made  in  various  directions  in  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  this  country,  not  to  mention  certain  efforts  at 
Cornell  University,  and  the  very  successful  work  in  practical  agricultural  chemistry 
in  Connecticut. 
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“  An  Act  establishing  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  ”  for  this  State,  was 
passed  by  the  Legislature,  June  26,  1880.  It  provided  for  a  Board  of  Control, 
to  consist  of  the  Presidents  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  the  Western  New 
York  Horticultural  Society,  the  American  Institute,  Central  New  York,  Western 
New  York  and  Elmira  Farmers’  Clubs,  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange,  the 
Governor  of  the  State,  the  Director  of  the  Station,  and  two  other  persons  to  be 
selected  by  the  Board  itself.  This  Board,  says  the  act,  “  shall  locate  and  have  the 
general  management  of  the  Station,  and  shall  appoint  a  Director,  who  shall  have 
the  oversight  of  the  experiments  and  investigations,  and  shall  employ  competent 
and  suitable  chemists  and  other  persons  necessary  to  the  carrying  on  of  the  work.” 
The  sum  of  $20,000  annually  for  two  years  was  appropriated,  to  defray  expenses. 
Organization  was  effected  at  Albany  on  the  4th  of  August,  Robert  J.  Swan  ol 
Geneva  being  elected  President,  and  some  fifty  proposals  from  persons  desiring 
to  sell  their  farms  were  received  ;  but  the  act  of  incorporation  was  considered 
unsatisfactory,  and  no  decisive  step  was  taken  until  it  had  been  materially  amended 
by  the  Legislature,  August  15,  1881. 

As  reconstituted,  the  Board  of  Control  consisted  of  nine  persons  named  in  the 
act, —  Robert  J.  Swan,  W.  A.  Armstrong,  Newton  M.  Curtis,  Stephen  W.  Clark, 
Patrick  Barry,  Robert  J.  Dodge,  Jabez  S.  Woodward,  Daniel  Batchelor  and  James 
McCann,  beside  the  Governor  ex-officio ,  to  whom  also  was  given  authority  to  fill, 
by  appointment,  any  vacancies  in  the  Board.  The  money  previously  given  (which 
had  not  been  called  for)  was  re-appropriated  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  all  prop¬ 
erty  acquired  by  the  Board  should  belong  to  the  State.  Mr.  Swan  was  re-elected 
President,  November  11,  1881,  and  it  was  shortly  after  determined  to  purchase 
the  “  Denton  farm,”  near  Geneva,  a  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres,  with  buildings  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  in  view.  A  special  appropri¬ 
ation  of  $25,000  to  pay  for  the  farm  was  made  by  the  Legislature,  May  31,  1882. 

For  Director  of  the  Station,  was  selected  Dr.  E.  Lewis  Sturtevant  of  South 
Framingham,  Massachusetts,  an  enthusiastic  student  of  scientific  agriculture  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  well-known  contributor  to  the  agricultural  press.  H.  H.  Wing 
was  appointed  Assistant  ;  E.  S.  Goff,  Horticulturist ;  and  S.  M.  Babcock,  Chem¬ 
ist.  A  force  of  about  a  dozen  workingmen  and  laborers  was  engaged ;  and  the 
early  summer  of  1882  found  operations  well  under  way,  with  the  prospect  of 
important  benefits  to  the  farming  of  the  State.  Of  the  results  achieved,  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak  at  length;  but  the  bulletins  already  issued  (October,  1882)  have 
been  found  full  of  interest  to  agriculturists  everywhere,  and  have  excited  no  little 
discussion  of  a  healthful  and  profitable  kind.  Future  issues  are  everywhere  awaited 
with  high  anticipations. 
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Abbott,  Alson  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Abbott,  George,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Ackerman,  Walter  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Adams,  Charles  H.,  106. 

Adams,  John,  284. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Adams,  Peter  C-,  475. 

Adirondack  region,  geology  of,  377;  views  of,  41 1,  415, 
4i9.  423- 

Adirondack  Survey,  history  of,  41 1-425. 
Adjutant-General,  how  appointed,  105. 

Admiralty  jurisdiction,  extension  of,  186. 

Agnew,  Cornelius  R.,  472,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  477  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Agricultural  experiment  station,  519,  520. 

Agricultural  history  of  the  State,  375. 

Agricultural  Society,  State,  history  of,  509-520. 
Agricultural  survey  of  Rensselaer  and  Albany  coun¬ 
ties  and  of  the  Erie  canal  basin,  368. 

Ahearn,  John  F.,  biography  of,  318  ;  portrait  of,  319. 
Ainsworth,  H.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Albany,  sessions  of  the  Legislature  at,  43  ;  location 
of  the  Capitol  at,  43,  44. 

Albany  Institute,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful 
Arts  merged  into,  512;  petition  of,  for  a  geological 
survey  of  the  State,  368. 

Albany  Medical  College,  library  of,  463. 

Algonquin,  mount,  425. 

Allaben,  Orson  M.,  55,  56, 

Allen,  Benjamin,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Allen,  H.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Allen,  Henry  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176, 

Allen,  Lewis  F.,  519, 

Allen,  Norman  M.,  106;  biography  of,  163;  portrait 
of,  161. 

Allen,  Paul  W.,  497. 

Allen,  Samuel  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  1S4. 

Allen,  Timothy  F.,  486,  488. 


Ailing,  Prudden,  426. 

Altitudes  in  the  State,  391,  394,  395,  414,  425. 

Alvord,  Alexander,  253, 

Alvord,  Thomas  G.,  71,  72,  73,  114,  192,  329  ;  biog¬ 
raphy  of,  with  portrait,  223-4  ;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  176,  184, 

Ambler,  J.  G.,  505,  508, 

Amboy,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391. 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution,  vote  on  various,  37. 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
origin  of,  371,  372. 

American  Geographical  Society,  386. 

Ames,  Fred.  L.,  78, 

1  Anderson,  N.  L.,  78. 

Andrews,  Alexander  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
194;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Andrews,  Edward,  D.  D.,  194. 

Andrews,  Edwin  C.,  318. 

Andrews,  George  H.,  106. 

!  Andrews,  Horace,  Jr.,  387, 

1  Andrews,  John  T.,  318, 

Andrews,  John  T.,  2d,  biography  of,  3x8  ;  portrait  of, 
3I9> 

Andrews,  Rev.  Josiah  B.,  455, 

Andrews,  Rosetta  Ward,  318, 

Andrews,  William  S.,  biography  of,  237  ;  portrait  of, 
238. 

Andros,  Edmund,  6,  91,  168. 

Angel,  Benjamin  F.,  519. 

Anthon,  John  H.,  67. 

Anthony,  William  H.,  53, 

Appalachian  chain,  tour  of,  by  Mr.  Olmsted,  399. 
Appointing  power,  15,  18,  103-105. 

Armsby,  J.  H.,  212,  476,  477. 

Armstrong,  James,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  238. 
Armstrong,  John  J.,  26,  30,  31  ;  portrait  of,  28. 
Armstrong,  Robert,  Jr.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
3i9- 
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Armstrong,  W.  A.,  520. 

Arnell,  David  R.,  465. 

Arnold,  D.  M.,  425. 

Arnold,  George  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Arnold,  J.  N.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Arthur,  Chester  A.,  238,  366,  406. 

Ash,  James,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  194. 

Assembly  Chamber,  Old  Capitol,  view  of,  46;  New 
Capitol,  views  of,  62,  64,  66,  68,  70,  85,  86;  dia¬ 
grams  of,  193,  233,  315. 

Assembly,  Colonial,  see  General  Assembly. 

Assembly,  State,  constitution  of,  189,  190  ;  supremacy 
of,  under  the  first  Constitution,  15,  190  ;  shared 
with  the  Senate,  190  ;  impaired  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1821,  17,  191  ;  destroyed  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  1846,  19 1  ;  Speakers  of,  192,  193. 

Assembly,  The,  history  of,  165-192. 


Assembly,  1878,  members  of,  in  group,  176,  177;  1879, 
members  of,  in  group,  184,  185, 

Assessors,  State,  appointed  by  Governor  and  Senate, 
107. 

Astor,  John  Jacob,  124. 

Astor,  William  Waldorf,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
124;  portrait  of,  in  group,  114,  176. 

Atkinson,  William  H.,  portrait  of,  508. 

Atlas  of  the  State  of  New  York,  384,  385,  387. 
Attorney-General,  elected  by  the  Legislature,  16. 
Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department,  107. 

Au  Sable  river,  source  of,  424. 

Au  Sable,  view  of  the  upper  lake,  415. 

|  Austin,  Benjamin  H.,  271. 

|  Averill,  H.  K.,  425. 

Avery,  G.  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

I  Ayres,  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 


Bab. -Ban.  ] 

Babcock  hill,  393;  height  of,  395. 

Babcock,  S.  M.,  520. 

Bacon,  G.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bacon,  William  J.,  233. 

Bailey,  Alexander  H.,  55,  106. 

Bailey,  James  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bailey,  T.  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bailey,  William  H.,  459,  472,  473,  476  ;  portrait  of, 
476  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Baker,  Benjamin  F.,  biography  of,  239  ;  portrait  of, 
238. 

Baker,  Charles  S.,  biography  of,  320  ;  portrait  of,  319  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184, 

Baker,  David,  239. 

Baker,  David  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Baker,  Ellis,  239. 

Baker,  Isaac  V.,  Jr.,  128;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 
Baker,  William,  192. 

Balch,  Lewis,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Baldwin,  Charles  G.,  329. 

Baldwin,  Sumner,  biography  of,  159  ;  portrait,  158. 
Ball,  Alonzo  S.,  484. 

Ball,  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Ballard,  Horatio,  55. 

Ballard,  Ladurna,  biography  of,  319  ;  portrait  of,  321. 
Ballou,  N.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bancker,  Evert,  191. 

Bancroft,  George,  519. 

Bandfield,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  1S4. 

Banking  Department,  18,  31. 

Banking  system,  safety  fund  and  free,  17  ;  savings 
banks  chartered  under  general  law,  21. 

Banks,  directors  in  certain,  105. 


Banks,  A.  Bleecker,  106. 

Bard,  Samuel,  477. 

Barker,  B.  Fordyce,  474,  476,  477. 

Barker,  William  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Barlow,  Francis  C.,  59. 

Barnard,  Frederick  A.  P.,  404. 

Barnes,  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Barnes,  Thurlow  Weed,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 
Barr,  George,  476. 

Barrett,  W.  C.,  498,  508  ;  portrait  of,  508. 

Barron,  John,  284. 

Barry,  Patrick,  519,  520. 

Barto,  signal  station  at,  390,  391:  height  0^391. 
Barton,  Caleb  D.,  52. 

Barton,  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Batchelor,  Daniel,  520. 

Bates,  M.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bath  Island,  398,  400. 

Bathe,  Christopher,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Baucus,  Alexander  B.,  biograp’hy  of,  with  portrait,  154. 
Baxter,  George,  90,  166,  167. 

Beach,  Allen  C.,  114,  135. 

Beach  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Beach,  George,  106. 

Beach,  Lewis,  biography  of,  240;  portrait  of,  238. 
Beach,  Wooster,  493,  494,  495. 

Beadle,  E.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Beakley,  Jacob,  486,  487. 

Beanfield,  W.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Beard,  George  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Beardsley,  Levi,  106,  114. 

Beardsley,  Samuel,  50,  105. 

Beates,  Robert,  biography  of,  195;  portrait  of,  194. 
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Beaver  river,  sources  of,  424,  425. 

Beck,  John  B.,  460,  476. 

Beck,  Lewis  C.,  368,  370. 

Beck,  Theodoric  Romeyn,  367,  368,  370,  461,  475. 
Beckett,  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Beckwith,  Samuel,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Beekman,  Duryea,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Beekman,  J.  P.,  513,  519. 

Beers,  John  E.,  biography  of,  320;  portrait  of,  321. 
Bell,  James  A.,  54,  55,  106,  113,  115. 

Bellomont,  Earl  of,  93,  171. 

Beman,  Samuel  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  246. 
Bement,  C.  N.,  514. 

Bemiss,  Solomon  K.,  biography  of,  240;  portrait  of,  241. 
Benedict,  Erastus  D.,  biography  of,  195  ;  portrait  of, 

194- 

Benedict,  Thomas  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  241. 
Benedict,  William  L.,  241. 

Bennett,  Warren  C.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  196. 
Bentley,  F.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Benton,  Nathaniel  S.,  106. 

Bergen,  John  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Berrigan,  John  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Berry,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Berry.  B.  Gage,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Berry,  George,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Berry,  Silas  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  321. 

Betts,  James  N.,  497. 

Bevier,  Benjamin  R.,  475. 

Bigelow,  John,  70. 

Bigelow,  J.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bill  of  Rights,  in  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  170. 
Bingham,  Anson,  427. 

Bingham,  George,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  241. 
Binninger,  Henry,  biography  of,  242  ;  portrait  of,  241. 
Birdsall,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  1 18;  portrait 
of,  in  group,  104. 

Birdseye  limestone,  378. 

Birdseye,  Victory,  106. 

Birney,  James  G.,  296. 

Bissell,  Daniel  P.,  476. 

Bissell,  E.  Mather,  233. 

Bixby,  Francis  M„  biography  of,  123;  portrait  of,  122; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Black  mountain,  views  of,  41 1. 

Black  river  limestone,  378. 

Black  slates  of  the  Hudson  river  valley,  372. 
Blackford,  Eugene  G.,  433  5  biography  of,  with  por¬ 
trait,  439. 

Blackstone,  M.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Blake,  M.,  425. 

Blatchford,  Thomas  W.,  476. 

Bieeker,  John  R.,  405. 

Bly,  signal  station  at,  391. 


Board  of  Audit,  State,  creation  of,  19. 

Board  of  Health,  State,  history  of,  441-453. 

Board  of  Supervisors,  powers  of,  30. 

Boardman,  Douglas,  242. 

Boardman,  Truman,  biography  of,  242  ;  portrait  of, 
24  3- 

Bockee,  Abraham,  102,  114. 

Bodecker,  C.  F.  W.,  portrait  of,  508. 

Bodwell,  W.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
i  Bogan,  Thomas,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  243  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  184. 

\  Bogardus,  Evart,  Constitution  adopted  at  inn  of,  43. 

!  Bogardus,  O.  H.,  387. 

Bolles,  Henry  A.,  497. 

Bonney,  Alfred,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  321. 
Bontecou,  R.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Boreas  Mountains,  measurement  of,  425. 

Botany  of  the  State,  369,  375. 

Bouck,  Charles,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Boulware,  J.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bowen,  Adna,  161. 

Bowen,  Shepard  P.,  243  ;  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
154- 

Bowne,  Walter,  114. 

Boyd,  A.  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Boyd,  George  W.,  371. 

Boyd,  John  Gilmore,  biography  of,  143;  portrait  of,  144. 
Bozeman,  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bradford,  F.  S.,  488. 

Bradford,  George  W.,  476. 

Bradish,  Luther,  102,  114,  192. 

Bradley,  David  Ogden,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
196  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Bradley,  George  B.,  26,  27,  34,  107  ;  portrait  of,  38. 
Bradley,  Henry,  196. 

Bradley,  Richard,  173. 

Bradley,  Samuel  H.,  biography  of,  244  ;  portrait  of, 
243- 

Braman,  Waters  W.,  biography  of,  129;  portrait  of, 
128;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 

Brandreth,  Benjamin,  106. 

Breen,  Matthew  P.,  biography  of,  322  ;  portrait  0^323. 
Breen,  Patrick,  322. 

Brehm,  Alfred  Edmund,  210. 

Brehm,  Charles  E.,  biography  of,  244 ;  portrait  of,  243. 
Brennan,  William  D.,  biography  of,  245  ;  portrait  of, 
246  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Bribery,  Constitution  amended  regarding,  27. 

Bridges,  Nathan,  biography  of,  197;  portrait  of,  196; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Bridgford,  John,  61. 

Briggs,  Caleb,  371. 

Brinsmade,  Thomas,  469. 

Brinsmade,  Thomas  C.,  47b. 
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Bristol,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Brodhead,  Franklin  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Brodsky,  John  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  246. 
Brookland  (Brooklyn),  sessions  of  the  Colonial  Legis¬ 
lature  at,  42. 

Brooke,  Charles  W.,  322. 

Brooks,  Benjamin,  77. 

Brooks,  Erastus,  25,  26,  28,  29,  31,  34,  72,  73,  106, 
45°.  453;  biography  of,  316,  317  ;  portrait  of,  28. 
316;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Brooks,  James,  316. 

Broome,  John,  114. 

Browne,  J.  Stanley,  biography  of,  247  ;  portrait  of, 
246  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Browning,  John  W.,  247  ;  biography  of,  146  ;  portrait 
of,  144;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Brundage,  Azariah  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Bryan,  R.  S.,  484. 

Buchanan,  James,  120. 

Buck,  Gurdon,  477. 

Buckbee,  I.  I.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  450. 

Buckland,  George,  519. 

Buel,  Jesse,  512,  513,  514  ;  portrait  of,  509. 

Bulkhead  lines,  determination  of,  392. 


Bulkley,  L.  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Bull,  A.  T.,  482. 

Bull,  George  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Bullock,  George  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Bullock,  Zenas  G.,  biography  of,  197  ;  portrait  of,  196. 
Buhner,  George  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  248. 
Burdett,  George  C.,  26,  32,  34,  36  ;  portrait  of,  30. 
Burdick,  Francis,  476. 

Burdick,  J.  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Burdick,  James  T.,  497. 

Burnet,  William,  173. 

Burns,  John  FT.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Burnside,  Ambrose  E.,  226,  237. 

Burritt,  Eli,  475. 

Burr,  Aaron,  75,  104. 

Burr’s  Atlas  of  New  York,  384,  385. 

Burt,  James,  114,  241. 

Burton,  M.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Burton,  Rollin  J.,  497. 

Burton,  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Butler,  Benjamin,  248. 

Butler,  Benjamin  C.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  248. 
Butler,  James  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Butts,  Alexander  P.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  323. 


c. 
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Cady,  Perkins  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Cagger,  Peter,  354. 

Calciferous  group,  development  of,  378. 

Caledonia,  trout  hatchery  at,  433. 

California  State  Board  of  Flealth,  creation  of,  443. 
California  trout,  importation  of,  433,  434. 

Calkins,  Fliram,  26  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Callicot,  Theophilus  C.,  55,  192. 

Cambrian  system,  373,  377. 

Campbell,  George,  biography  of,  249 ;  portrait  of,  248. 
Campbell,  John  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  323. 
Campbell,  John  N.,  53. 

Campbell,  Robert,  114. 

Campbell,  Samuel,  106,  519. 

Canal  Appraisers,  105,  107. 

Canal  Board,  how  constituted,  32. 

Canal  Commissioners,  how  chosen,  15  ;  office  of,  abol¬ 
ished,  32,  33. 

Canal  officers,  32,  33. 

Canals  and  canal  finances,  33,  34. 

Cantwell,  W.  P.,  246. 

Capital,  location  of,  under  the  Colonial  Governments, 
4b  42. 

Capital  of  the  State,  located  at  Albany,  43,  44;  removal 
of,  proposed,  50,  5 1,  55,  56;  report  of  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  adverse  to  proposed  removal,  56. 


[Cap. 

Capitol,  Old,  erection  of,  authorized,  47  ;  corner-stone 
laid,  47  ;  cost  of,  47,  48  ;  original  plan  of,  48. 

joint  occupation  of,  with  Albany,  49;  condemned, 
50;  abandoned,  51. 

finally  completed,  54;  inadequacy  of,  5 1-54;  view 
of,  frontispiece. 

Capitol,  New,  first  proceedings  with  regard  thereto,  54, 
55  ;  original  designs  for,  55  ;  Albany  donates 
site,  56;  erection  of,  authorized,  57,  56;  mes¬ 
sage  of  Governor  Fenton  respecting,  57,  58. 

Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office  must  approve 
plans  of,  57;  certain  designs  rejected,  59; 
plans  of,  approved,  59. 

additional  lands  for,  60;  plans  adopted  by  New 
Capitol  Commissioners,  59,  60;  view  of,  as 
originally  designed,  41. 

cost  of,  estimated,  61,  65,  68,  69,  70;  total,  to 
January  1,  1882,  73. 

plans  of,  modified,  62;  description  of  the  grounds 
and  buildings,  62-65  increased  cost  of,  ap¬ 
proved,  66,  67;  character  of  the  alteration,  68. 

change  in  the  management,  68,  69;  advisory  board 
of  architects  appointed,  69. 

modified  designs  adopted,  69 ;  approved  in  part 
by  Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  70;  and 
by  the  Legislature,  71. 
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of  New  York,  and  formally  occupied  by  the 
Legislature,  fi  ;  ceremonies  in  commemora¬ 
tion  thereof,  71-72;  the  Governor  takes  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Executive  Chamber,  73. 
Commissioners  of,  73. 

architectural  history  of,  79-87;  description  of  the 
general  design,  79,  80;  the  interior,  80,  81  ; 
the  Senate  Chamber,  81-83;  the  Executive 
Chamber,  83;  the  North  Pavilion,  84;  first 
room  designed  for  the  Court  of  Appeals,  84, 
85  ;  the  Assembly  Chamber,  85,  86  ;  Hunt’s 
allegorical  pictures,  with  views,  86;  the  Tower, 
87- 

views  of,  48,  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66, 
68,  70,  72,  79,  81,  85,  86,  104-5,  138,  139, 
184-5,  r93>  233,  315. 

Captain  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  107. 

Cardozo,  Albert,  286. 

Carley,  Alburtis  A.,  biography  of,  249;  portrait  of,  248. 
Carman,  George  F.,  250;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Carpenter,  B.  Platt,  107. 

Carpenter,  Benoni,  250. 

Carpenter,  Everett  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  250. 
Carpenter,  Isaac  S.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  250. 
Cascade  House,  view  of,  419. 

Case,  Charles  R.,  biography  of,  198;  portrait  of,  199; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Case,  George  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176 
Case,  H.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Case,  William  H.,  425. 

Casey,  J.  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Cash,  Merritt  H.,  469. 

Cassidy,  William,  26,  36;  portrait  of,  30. 

Catlin,  William  H.,  biography  of,  251;  portrait  of,  250. 
Catskill  group,  377,  379,  380. 

Caucuses  of  the  Legislature  superseded  by  conventions, 

16. 

Caudigalli  grit,  379. 

Caw,  J.  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Cayuga  marshes  extent  of,  449. 

Cedar  river,  source  of,  425. 

Chamberlain,  Calvin  T.,  106. 

Chamberlain,  Daniel  H.,  325. 

Chamberlain,  Worth,  biography  of,  251  ;  portrait,  250. 
Chamberlain,  W.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Chancellor  of  the  State,  how  appointed,  105. 

Chandler,  Charles  F.,  450,  453. 

Channing,  William,  486. 

Chapin,  Alfred  C.,  biography  of,  324;  portrait  of,  323. 
Chapin,  J.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Chapin,  Samuel,  324. 

Chapman,  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Chappell,  James,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 


L  Cha.-Cli. 

Charities,  members  of  State  Board  of,  how  appointed, 
io7- 

Charter  of  Liberties,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People 
broadly  affirmed  by,  7,  24,  vetoed  because  thereof, 
7,22;  re-enacted  and  again  vetoed,  95 ;  provisions 
of,  and  the  King’s  objections  thereto,  91,  169,  170; 
the  People’s  Declaration  of  Rights,  171. 

Chase,  Azro,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  199;  portrait 
of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Chase,  George  W.,  199. 

Chase,  Philander,  493. 

Chase,  W.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Chatfield,  Andrew  G.,  52, 

Chatfield,  Levi  S.,  53,  192. 

Chatfield,  Thomas  I.,  106. 

Cheever,  Samuel,  519. 

Chemung  group,  373,  379,  380. 

Cheney,  James  A.,  portrait  of,  314;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  176,  184. 

Chester,  Alden,  260. 

Chickering,  Charles  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  252; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Childs,  Amherst,  484. 

Childs,  Samuel  A.,  biography  of,  200,  portrait  of,  199. 

Church,  Richard,  519. 

Church,  Sanford  E.,  53,  114,  161. 

Circuit  Courts,  institution  of,  101. 

City  Hall,  New  York  Legislature  meets  in,  42,  43. 

Claims  against  the  State,  barred  by  lapse  of  time,  pay¬ 
ment  of,  prohibited,  29,  30. 

Clancy,  John  Matthew,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  252; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Clapp,  Benjamin  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  325; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Clark,  Alonzo,  476,  477. 

Clark,  Joel  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Clark,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Clark,  Myron  H.,  106. 

Clark,  Smith,  biography  of,  200;  portrait  of,  199. 

Clark,  Stephen  W.,  520. 

Clark,  William,  324. 

Clark,  William  H.,  biography  of,  253;  portrait  of,  252. 

Clarke,  George,  171,  174,  181. 

Clarke,  William,  50. 

Clary,  Lyman,  484. 

Cleary,  John,  biography  of,  253;  portrait  of,  252. 

Clerks  of  the  Senate  and  Assembly,  required  to  have 
seals,  21,  22. 

Clinton,  De  Witt,  101,  102,  104,  109,  112,  114,  356.368, 
385>  447- 

Clinton,  Admiral  George,  10,  96,  174,  175,  178,  179, 
180,  181,  446. 

Clinton,  General  George,  9,  15,  103,  104,  446,  447. 

Clinton  group,  378. 


Capitol,  New,  declared  to  be  the  Capitol  of  the  State 
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Close,  Odle,  26,  32;  portrait  of,  28. 

Clowes,  B.  Valentine,  biography  of,  201;  portrait  of, 
202. 

Clyde,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391. 

Coal,  fruitless  search  for,  in  New  York,  369,  372. 

Coal  measures  of  Pennsylvania,  372. 

Coast  Survey,  United  States,  work  of,  in  New  York, 
386,  387,  390,  391,  393,  394. 

Cochrane,  Clark  B.,  58. 

Cochrane,  John,  55. 

Cock,  Townsend  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  254. 
Code  of  Ethics,  medical,  472,  473,  48 
Cohen,  Louis  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  254. 
Colden,  Cadwallader,  98,  447. 

Colden,  Cadwallader  D.,  102. 

Coles,  John  B.,  1 14. 

Collins,  C.  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459 
Collins,  Lorenzo  D.,  58,  59. 

Collins,  Thaddeus  \V.,  56. 

Colve,  Anthony,  42. 

Colvin,  Andrew  J.,  113,  426. 

Colvin,  Catherine  Verplanck,  426. 

Colvin,  James,  426. 

Colvin,  John,  426. 

Colvin,  Margaret  Crane  Ailing,  426. 

Colvin,  mount,  425. 

Colvin,  Sarah  Fuller,  426. 

Colvin,  Verplanck,  41 1,  424,  425  ;  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  426. 

Comins,  James  M.,  497. 

Commissary-General,  16,  105,  107. 

Commissioners  of  the  Canal  Fund,  31. 

Commissioners  of  Deeds,  105. 

Commissioners  of  Emigration,  107. 

Commissioners  of  Fisheries,  433. 

Commissioners  of  Health,  453. 

Commissioners  of  the  Land  Office,  32. 

Commissioners  of  the  New  Capitol,  73. 

Commissioners  of  the  State  Survey,  386,  387,  404. 
Committee  of  Safety,  meetings  of,  42. 

Committees  on  Claims  in  the  Legislature,  auditing 
power  of,  19. 

Common  Council  of  Albany,  petitions  for  act  au¬ 
thorizing  erection  of  a  new  Court-House,  44. 
Comptroller,  principal  financial  officer  of  the  State,  16  ; 
formerly  elected  by  the  Legislature,  16  ;  office 
located  at  Albany,  44. 

Comstock,  Albert  C.,  biography  of,  201  ;  portrait  of, 
202. 

Comstock,  George  F.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  432. 
Congdon,  Benjamin,  255. 

Congdon,  William  H.  K.,  255. 

Congdon,  Joseph  M.,  biography  of,  255  ,  portrait  of, 
254- 


Conger,  Abraham  B.,  519. 

Conkling,  Roscoe,  125,  140,  202,  260,  482. 

Connecticut  State  Medical  Society,  organization  of, 
464. 

Conrad,  T.  A.,  370,  371,  374. 

Constitution,  British,  90,  91,  168,  178. 

Constitutional  systems,  English  and  Dutch,  1,  6. 
Constitution,  first,  where  adopted,  43. 

Constitution  House,  Kingston,  rendezvous  of  the  Jay 
party,  43. 

Constitution  of  1821,  revolution  effected  by,  16,  17. 
Constitution  of  1846,  popular  supremacy  secured  by, 
18. 

Constitutional  Convention,  1867,  19,  25. 

Constitutional  Commission,  summary  of  its  work,  19; 
history  of,  25-40  ;  members  and  officers  of,  26  ; 
vote  on  amendments  prepared  by,  37;  its  progress¬ 
ive  work,  38-40. 

Continental  Congress,  delegates  to,  how  elected,  15. 
Conventions  at  Newtown,  New  Amsterdam,  Flatbush, 
Hempstead  and  Jamaica,  41  ;  at  New  Orange,  42. 
Convention  of  the  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  13. 

Convention  of  1801,  104. 

Converse,  Howell  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Cook,  Abijah  P.,  486. 

Cook,  James  M.,  106,  115. 

Cook,  Lyman,  465. 

Cooke,  G.  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Cooke,  George  W.,  486. 

Cookinham,  Henry  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  202. 
Cooper,  Charles  D.,  44. 

Cooper,  George  G.,  433. 

Cooper,  Jacob,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  325. 

Cooper,  J.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Cooper,  John  Tayler,  354. 

Corliss,  Hiram,  469,  477. 

Cormack,  Robert  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Cornbury,  Viscount  (Governor),  10,  93. 

Cornell,  Alonzo  B.,  60,  61,  73,  117,  192,  405. 

Cornell,  Benjamin  F.,  486. 

Cornell,  Ezra,  106. 

Corner-stone  of  the  Old  Capitol  laid,  47  ;  of  the  New 
Capitol,  67 

Corniferous  group  (or  Upper  Helderberg),  378,  379. 
Corning,  Erastus,  106. 

Corning,  John  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Coroners,  appointment  of,  a  grievance,  172. 

Corridors  in  the  New  Capitol,  views  of,  58,  60,  72. 
Corruption  in  office,  Constitution  amended  regarding, 
3°- 

Cosad,  David,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176 
Cosby,  William,  92,  173. 

Costello,  James  J.,  biography  of,  326  ;  portrait  of,  325 
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Costello,  Michael  J.,  biography  of,  326;  portrait  of,  325. 
Cotton,  Z.,  505. 

Couch,  A.  S.,  486. 

Couch,  J.  P.,  5  [. 

Cough-sa-gra-ga,  41 1,  412,  416. 

Council  of  Appointment  created,  15,  99,  100;  power 
of,  increased,  103,  104;  abolished,  16,  104. 
Council  of  New  Netherland,  executive  and  judicial 
powers  of,  88,  89 ;  usurps  the  legislative  function, 
and  illegally  imposes  taxes,  89,  90. 

Council  of  New  York,  under  the  English  Government, 
legislative  and  executive  powers  of,  6,  7. 
under  the  Duke  of  York,  shared  in  the  legislative 
power  of  the  Court  of  Assize,  90. 
power  of,  under  the  Charter  of  Liberties,  91. 
Constitution  of,  settled  by  the  Crown,  91,  92. 
power  of,  over  money  bills,  93,  94. 
source  of  legislative  power  of,  94. 
executive  power  of,  95  ;  encroachments  upon,  95, 
96. 

judicial  powers  of,  96  ;  declines  to  entertain  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict  of  a  jury,  98  ;  the 
Crown  directs  that  such  appeals  be  enter¬ 
tained,  98;  the  Supreme  Court  refuses  to 
comply  with  the  command,  98;  Council  and 
court  thanked  by  the  General  Assembly,  98  ; 
Chancery  powers  of,  roo ;  Court  of  Final 
Resort,  101. 

fundamental  conception  of,  99. 

Council  of  Revision,  powers  of,  14,  15,  22,  99;  abol¬ 
ished,  17,  23. 

Council  of  Safety,  43. 

Countryman,  Edwin,  354. 

County  Judges,  how  designated,  105. 

Court  of  Admiralty,  Council  acts  as,  under  the  Dutch, 
100. 

Court  of  Appeals  established,  18. 

Court  of  Assize,  legislative  power  of,  5,  90,  168;  sus¬ 
tains  the  Governor  in  usurping  power  of  taxation, 
90,  91  ;  equity  jurisdiction  of,  96  ;  judicial  action 
of,  168;  prosecution  for  high  treason  before,  169. 
Court  of  Chancery,  96,  97,  100,  101,  172. 

Court  of  Claims,  31. 

Court  of  Errors,  18,  100-102. 


Dal.-Dan.  ] 

Dallas,  A.  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Dalton,  John  C.,  471. 

Daly,  James,  biography  of,  145;  portrait  of,  144;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Dana,  Amasa,  50. 

Danelson,  James  Edwin,  497. 
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Court  of  Exchequer,  96,  97. 

Court  of  Impeachments,  101,  102. 

Court-House,  Albany,  Legislature  meets  in,  44  ;  sale  of 
the  old,  44,  45;  erection  of  new,  authorized,  44, 
46  ;  termed  the  Capitol,  47. 

Coventry,  Alexander,  447,  475. 

Coventry,  Charles  B.,  476,  477. 

Covert,  James  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  139. 
Cowles,  John,  biography  of,  255;  portrait  of,  254. 

Cox,  James  W.,  482;  portrait  of,  479. 

Crafts,  Alfred  P.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  202. 
Craig,  William  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Crain’s  Mountain,  importance  of,  414. 

Crain,  William  C.,  192. 

Cramer,  John,  105. 

Crandall,  H.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Crandall,  Willard  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Crane,  Leroy  B.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  327. 
Crapser,  Ebenezer  S.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  256. 
Crary,  John,  102. 

Crawford,  Peter  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Creveling,  J.  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Crolius,  Clarkson,  192. 

Croswell,  Edwin,  51,  370. 

Crowley,  John  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Crowley,  Richard,  106. 

Cruger,  Daniel,  192. 

Cruger,  John,  191. 

Cullen,  John  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  327. 
Cullinan,  Patrick  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  256. 
Cultivator,  The,  512,  513. 

Cummings,  A.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Cummins,  Thomas  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 
Cunningham,  Waddel,  98. 

Curran,  Edward,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Curtis,  Frederick  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Curtis,  Newton  M.,  519,  520;  portrait  of,  519. 

Curtis,  Oscar  H.,  biography  of,  203;  portrait  of,  204; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Cushing,  William,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  204. 
Cuyler,  Jacob  C\,  portrait  of,  314;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
96. 

Cuyler,  Johannes,  94. 

Cuyler,  John,  44. 


[  Dan.-Dav. 

Danforth,  Asa,  430,  431. 

Danforth,  George  F.,  320. 

Dartmouth  College  Medical  School,  organization  of, 
461. 

Davenport,  Ira,  135;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96.  104. 
Davidson,  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
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Davis,  Cyrus  E.,  26,  27,  34,  36;  portrait  of,  40. 

Davis,  George  R.,  123,  192. 

Davis,  Henry  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Davis,  John,  51. 

Davis,  John  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  204. 

Davis,  Leonard,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Davis,  N.  S.,  472. 

Davis,  Orin,  494,  497. 

Da)r,  David  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Dayan,  Charles,  114. 

Dayton,  Aaron  O.,  50. 

Dayton,  Charles  W.,  biography  of,  257;  portrait  of, 
256. 

Dayton,  Gilson  A.,  476. 

Dayton,  Isaac,  307. 

Dean,  Amos,  519. 

Dean,  George  W.,  S.  T.  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
164. 

Dean,  Henry  W.,  476. 

Deane,  George  B.,  Sr.,  biography  of,  205;  portrait  of, 
204;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Deane,  George  B.,  Jr.,  205. 

De  Chaumont,  Le  Ray,  512,  513. 

Deitz,  Johan  Jost,  45. 

De  Kay,  James  E.,  370,  374. 

Delabigarre,  P.,  510. 

Delafield,  John,  519. 

De  Lancey,  James,  8,  96,  97,  98,  175,  180,  183,  184. 
Delavan,  Edward  C.,  457. 

Delavan,  J.  Savage,  450,  453,  482;  biography  of,  457  ; 
portrait  of,  454. 

Delaware  State  Medical  Society,  organization  of,  464. 
Deniston,  Robert,  106. 

Dental  Society,  State,  history  of,  498-508;  members 
of,  in  group,  498. 

Depew,  Chauncey  M.,  67,  73. 

Dering,  Sylvester,  46,  133. 

Derrick,  Richard  A.,  biography  of,  257  ;  portrait  of, 
256. 

Devonian  system,  373,  377,  379. 

Dewitt,  Moses,  430. 

Dewitt,  Simeon,  47,  49,  384,  385,  509,511. 

De  Wolf,  Delos,  67,  73. 

Deyot,  Daniel  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Dickey,  Joseph  M,,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  258 
Dickinson,  Andrew  B.,  106,  115. 

Dickinson,  Daniel  S.,  106,  114, 

Dickinson,  Wells  S.,  106. 

Didama,  Henry  D.,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  476  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Diet  of  New  Netherland,  41,  167. 

Dimon,  Orville  P.,  biography  of,  328  ;  portrait  of,  327. 
Dimon,  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Director-General  and  Council,  powers  of,  2,  165. 


I  •  • 

Dinniny,  Ferrel  C.,  192. 

Discoverer,  The,  86. 

Diven,  Alexander  S.,  106,  519. 

Dix,  John  A.,  68,  78,  117,  232,  369,  370,  458,  519. 
Doane,  Right  Rev.  Wm,  Crosswell,  D.  D.,  72. 

Dodge,  L.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Dodge,  Robert  J.,  520. 

Dominic,  John  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  258. 
Dominick,  Weidman,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Dongan,  Thomas,  6,  91,  96,  169. 

Donoho,  Constantine,  biography  of,  259  ;  portrait  of, 
258. 

Doolittle,  Andrew  F.,  476. 

Doolittle,  Benjamin,  107. 

Dorsheimer,  Philip,  75. 

Dorsheimer,  William,  69,  70,  71,  72,  73,  76,  114,  247  ; 
404  ;  biography  of,  75  ;  portrait  of,  74,  407  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Dougherty,  Michael  J.,  biography  of,  259  ;  portrait  of, 
258;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Douglass,  A.  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Douglass,  James  A.,  biography  of,  205  ;  portrait  of, 
206. 

Douglass,  John  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Douglass,  Stephen  A.,  519. 

Dow,  Albert  G.,  107. 

Dowling,  John  W.,  488. 

Draper,  Andrew  S.,  biography  of,  260;  portrait  of, 
261. 

Draper,  James,  260. 

Draper,  Joshua,  260. 

Drift,  the,  380. 

Drowned  lands,  drainage  of,  447,  449. 

Duane,  James,  430. 

Du  Bois,  H.  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Dudley,  Charles  E.,  105. 

Dudley,  James  M.,  26,  27,  30,  34,  35  ;  portrait  of,  32. 
Duell,  Charles  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  206. 
Duell,  R.  Holland,  206. 

Dufferin,  Lord,  396.  t 

Dugro,  Philip  Henry,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Duguid,  Henry  L.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  261  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Duke’s  Laws,  Code  of,  168. 

Duke  of  York,  tyranny  of,  168,  169. 

Dunham,  Carroll,  480,  482,  486,  488. 

Dunnell,  Elbridge  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Dutcher,  James  E„  biography  of,  with  portrait,  261. 
Dutcher,  John  B.,  496. 

Dutchess  of  Gordon,  Colonial  Council  meets  on  board 
ship  of,  42. 

Dutch  West  India  Company,  magisterial  functions  of,  2. 
Duties,  act  of  Parliament  imposing,  denounced,  12. 
Dyckman,  Jacob,  Legislature  meets  at  house  of,  42. 
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Earll,  N.  H.,  431. 

East  hill,  signal  station  at,  390,  391;  height  of,  391, 
395- 

Eaton,  Amos,  368,  370,  381,  454. 

Eaton,  James  W.,  Superintendent  of  the  New  Capitol, 
68,  71  ;  biography  of,  78  ;  portrait  of,  77 

Ecclesine,  Thomas  C.,  125  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Eclectic  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
history  of,  491-497. 

Edgerton,  Frank  A.,  biography  of,  328  ;  portrait  of, 
327- 

Edick,  Samuel  S.,  72  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Edmonds’  Ponds,  view  of,  419. 

Edmonds,  John  W.,  102,  114. 

Edwards,  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Edwards,  Samuel  L.,  102. 

Eidlitz,  Leopold,  69,  70,  71,  80;  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  77. 

Eidman,  Ferdinand,  biography  of,  121  ;  portrait  of, 
122  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 

Eight  Men,  the,  organization  of,  3,  4,  166. 

Eights,  James,  371. 

Eights,  Jonathan,  475. 

Elderkin,  Noble  S.,  192. 

Electors  of  President  and  Vice-President,  appointed  by 
the  Legislature,  15  ;  elected  by  the  people,  16. 

Eliot,  Ellsworth,  476. 

Ellis,  John  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  206. 


Fab.-Fen.  ] 

Fabius  hill,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391,  395 
Fade,  Edward  G.,  519. 

Faile,  Thomas  Hall,  519. 

Fairchild,  Charles  S.,  69,  70,  73. 

Fanning,  James,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  263. 
Fanning,  N.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Farley,  John,  202. 

Farnsworth,  S.  J.,  425. 

Farrar,  Elbert  O.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  329. 
Farrar,  Lysander,  26,  30,  34;  portrait  of,  38. 

Farrell,  John  H„  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 
Faxton,  Theodore  S.,  519. 

Featherstonhaugh,  J.  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Feehan,  Anthony,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Fellows,  H.  B.,  487. 

Felton,  L.  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Fenner,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391,  394- 
Fenner,  Arthur,  264. 

Fenner,  James,  264. 
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Ellis,  Matthew  H.,  312. 

Ellsworth,  Timothy  E.,  biography  of,  162  ;  portrait  of, 
161. 

Elmendorf,  Conrad  C.,  Clinton  party  rendezvous  at  inn 
of,  43- 

Elmendorf,  Lucas,  46. 

Ely,  John,  465. 

Ely,  Sumner,  106,  475,  476. 

Ely,  \Y.  S.,  472. 

Emmons,  Ebenezer,  370,  374,  414,  415. 

;  Emott,  James,  46,  191. 

Enacting  clause  of  statutes,  significance  of,  10,  23. 
Engle,  Moses,  biography  of,  262  ;  portrait  of,  261. 
Erwin,  George  Z.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  329. 
Evans,  David  G.,  biography  of,  262  ;  portrait  of,  263. 
Evans,  David  H.,  biography  of,  159  ;  portrait  of,  158  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Evarts,  William  M.,  347,  519. 

Everett,  Edward,  519. 

Everett,  Samuel  H.,  portrait  of,  with  biography,  263. 
j  Examiners  in  Chancery,  105. 

Exchange,  New  York,  Provincial  Convention  meets  at, 
42. 

Executive,  The,  30,  31. 

Executive  residence,  30,  51. 

Executive  sessions  of  the  Senate,  107. 

Experiment  station,  agricultural,  history  of,  519,  520. 

I  Exjra  compensation  prohibited,  20,  30,  34. 


[  Fen.-Fis. 

Fenner,  James,  Jr.,  264. 

Fenner,  Milton  M.,  497  ;  biography  of,  264,  265  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  263. 

Fenner,  Resolved  W.,  264. 

Fenner,  Rev.  W.,  264. 

Fenton,  Reuben  E.,  57,  58,  59,  151,  4S2,  496. 

I  Ferguson,  E.  D.,  476  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Ferris,  Harvey  D.,  biography  of,  207  ;  portrait  of,  206. 
Ferry,  William  H.,  115. 

Fillmore,  Millard,  50,  317,  432. 

Finley,  William  B.,  biography  of,  265  ;  portrait  of,  266, 
Firth,  Henry  S.,  497  1  portrait  of,  491. 

Firth,  Horatio  E.,  497. 

Fish,  Asa  P  ,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  266. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  53,  no,  in,  114,  447. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Fisher,  George  T-,  469,  473,  474<  47^,477  ;  portrait  of, 
in  group,  459. 

.  Fisher,  S.  W.,  D.  D.,  519. 
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Fishery  Commission,  State,  history  of,  433_435- 
Fishkill,  Convention  at,  42. 

Fiske,  Oliver,  biography  of,  207  ;  portrait  of,  208. 
Fitch,  Asa,  374,  464,  517. 

Fitch,  William,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Fitzgerald,  James  (Senator),  biography  of,  with  por¬ 
trait,  147  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Fitzgerald,  James  (Member  of  Assembly),  biography 
of,  with  portrait,  208. 

Fitzhugh,  William  A.,  53. 

Flatbush,  Convention  at,  41. 

Fletcher,  George  M.,  biography  of,  330  ;  portrait  of, 
329- 

Flight  of  Night,  86. 

Florence,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Floyd,  Jacob  B.,  biography  of,  330;  portrait  of,  329. 
Floyd,  William,  330. 

Floyd-Jones,  Elbert,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Flynn,  Maurice  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Folger,  Charles  J.,  55,  56,  106,  115. 

Forfay,  Thomas,  98. 

Forster,  George  FI.,  biography  of,  125;  portrait  of,  124; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Foster,  Edward  W.,  26,  27,  34,  36  ;  portrait  of,  32. 
Foster,  Flenry  A.,  106,  114. 

Foster,  Joel,  476. 


Gal. -Gen.  ] 

Gale,  Thomas,  portrait  of,  432. 

Gallup,  Miner,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  266. 

Galvin,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Galway,  signal  station  at,  390,  391. 

Gansevoort,  Peter,  106,  114. 

Ganson,  John,  106. 

Gardiner,  Addison,  102,  114. 

Gardiner,  Daniel,  410. 

Gardiner,  James  Terry,  383,  386,  396,  397,  402,  404, 
450,  453  ;  biography  of,  with  portrait,  410. 

Garfield,  James  A.,  158. 

Gates,  Addison  W  ,  biography  of,  267;  portrait  of,  2 66. 
Gay,  C.  C.  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Geddes,  George,  106,  404,  431,  519;  biography  of, 
408-409  ;  portrait  of,  407. 

Geddes,  James,  408,  430. 

Geddes,  Lucy  Jerome,  408. 

Gelston,  David,  19 1. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  New  Netherland, 
41,  167. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  first 
session  of,  6,  91,  169;  two  hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of,  24;  abolished,  91,  169;  re-estab¬ 
lished,  91,  170,  171. 
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Foster,  John  N.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Fowler,  Charles  A.,  73;  biography  of,  127;  portrait 
of,  124  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Fox,  Albert,  497;  portrait  of,  491. 

Fox,  G.  FT,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Fox,  Reuben  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Francis,  C.  E.,  508. 

Francis,  John  M.,  152. 

Frank,  Marks  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Franklin,  B.  W.,  318. 

Frary,  Robert  G.,  476. 

Frazier,  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Freehold  qualification  of  suffrage,  16,  17. 

Freeland,  N.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Freeman,  Edwin,  497. 

Freeman,  S.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Fremont,  John  C.,  75,  276. 

French,  F.,  505. 

French,  Philip,  191. 

Frisby,  John,  45. 

Fuller,  Aaron,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  331. 

Fuller,  Sarah,  426. 

Fuller,  Thomas,  architect,  55,  59,  60,  61,  62,  69,  70,  79. 
Fuller,  Thomas,  Dr.,  475. 

Furbeck,  P.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Furman,  Gabriel,  102. 


[  Gen. -Geo. 

General  Assembly  of  the  Colony  of  New  York,  legis¬ 
lative  power  of,  169,  170,  172;  powers  and 
methods  of  procedure,  187,  188;  triennial  ses¬ 
sions  of,  170;  septennial  elections  for  mem¬ 
bers  of,  17 1 ;  power  of  the  Governor  to  pro¬ 
rogue,  17 1 ;  judges  of  the  elections  and 
qualifications  of  its  members,  170;  members 
accountable  to  the  Blouse  only,  173;  inde¬ 
pendence  of,  173;  exists  by  natural  right,  94, 
186. 

assumes  control  of  the  revenues,  173,  178;  fixes 
the  salaries  of  officers,  173,  175;  assumes  con¬ 
trol  of  the  executive  department,  95,  96,  174, 
178,  183;  conflict  between  the  Governor  and, 
for  the  control  of  the  purse  and  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department,  1 75-181 ;  efforts  to  effect  a 
compromise,  181-184. 

assumes  control  of  the  judiciary,  95,  96,  183,  184. 

remonstrates  against  the  oppressive  acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  184-186;  suspended,  185;  protests 
against,  186;  suspension  withdrawn,  186. 

Genesee  Farmer,  513,  514. 

Gentsch,  Bernard  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Geological  map  of  New  York,  377,  380. 
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Geological  Survey  of  New  York,  history  of,  367-380. 
Gere,  Isaac,  106. 

Gere,  N.  Stanton,  429,  431  ;  biography  of,  with  por¬ 
trait,  432. 

Gere,  Robert,  431,  432. 

Gerin,  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

German,  Obadiah,  192. 

Giant,  mount,  view  of,  415. 

Gibbs,  George  B.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  208. 
Gibbs,  T.  Z.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Gibney,  A'.  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Gideon,  David,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  331. 
Gilbert,  John  I.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Gilbert’s  Mills,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391. 
Gillette,  John  E.,  biography  of,  267  ;  portrait  of,  268 
Gilman,  Arthur,  59,  60. 

Gleason,  William  M.,  496. 

Glidden,  Henry  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Goat  Island,  description  of,  398-402. 

Godard,  Abel,  biography  of,  332  ;  portrait  of,  331. 
Godard,  Charles  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Goebel,  Lewis  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Goff,  E.  S.,  520. 

Goodell,  Richard,  192. 

Goodman,  James  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  268. 
Goodrich,  Charles  S.,  476. 

Goodsell,  J.  Platt,  59. 

Goodwin,  Alexander  T.,  72;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Gore  Mountain,  415. 

Gorman,  Michael  J.,  biography  of,  332;  portrait  of,  331. 
Gorsline,  William  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  268. 
Gothic  Mountain,  measurement  of,  425. 

Gould,  G.  Henry  P.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  333. 
Gould,  John  Stanton,  519. 

Gouverneur,  Abraham,  191. 

Govan,  William,  476;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Governor,  Colonial,  powers  of,  under  the  Charter  of 
Liberties,  169,  170;  the  King’s  commission,  17 1; 
the  General  Assembly,  172. 

Governor,  State,  restricted  powers  of,  under  the  first 
Constitution,  15  ;  elected  by  freeholders,  16;  pow¬ 
ers  of,  increased  by  the  Constitution  of  1821,  17  ; 
restricted  in  1846,  18;  powers  and  salaries  of,  30, 
31  ;  responsibility  of,  to  the  people,  31,  32. 


Governor  and  Senate,  officers  appointed  by,  105  ;  ori¬ 
gin  of,  183. 

Grady,  Thomas  Francis,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
144;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
j  Graham,  James,  191. 

Graham,  James  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Graham,  James  H.,  106. 

Granitic  formation  of  New  York,  372. 

Grant,  H.  Dwight,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Grant,'  Ulysses  S.,  193,  227,  282,  342,  360. 

Graves,  Ezra,  138. 

Graves,  J.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Gray,  Asa,  399. 

Gray,  David,  biography  of,  209 ;  portrait  of,  208. 

Gray,  John  F.,  486,  488. 

Gray,  John  P.,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Greeley,  Horace,  75,  286,  334,  496. 

Green,  James  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  333. 
Green,  Seth,  Superintendent  of  Fisheries,  433  ;  biog¬ 
raphy  of,  440  ;  portrait  of,  439. 

Greene,  Almon  C.,  portrait  of,  138. 

Greene,  F.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Greene,  J.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Greenleaf,  Carlos  T.,  497. 

Greenwich,  sessions  of  Colonial  Legislature  held  at, 
42. 

Greenwood,  William  E.,  biography  of,  334;  portrait 
of,  333- 

Greer,  Thomas  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Gridley,  Frank  D.,  497. 

Griffin,  Patrick,  biography  of,  334  ;  portrait  of,  333. 
Griggs,  Hiram,  biography  of,  209;  portrait  of,  210; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Griscom,  J.  H.,  477. 

Griswold,  Gaylord,  43. 

Grosse,  Edward,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  210. 
Grove,  H.  D.,  514. 

Guernsey,  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Guernsey,  Egbert,  486,  488. 

Gulick,  William,  486. 
i  Gunn,  Robert  A.,  497. 

1  Guy,  Samuel  S.,  484. 

Gwinup,  Henry  Powers,  biography  of,  211;  portrait 
of,  210. 


Had. -Hag.  ] 

Hadley,  Amos  K.,  192. 

Hadley,  William  W.,  496,  497. 

Hagan,  Edward  P.,  biography  of,  21 1  ;  portrait  of,  2 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Hager,  Edwin  D,,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  335. 
Haggerty,  James,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  335. 


[  Hai.-Hal. 

Haight,  Jacob,  114. 

Hailes,  William,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

10;  Halbert,  Edwin  G.,  biography  of,  134  ;  portrait  of,  132; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Hale,  Daniel,  44,  47- 
Hale,  John  P.,  519. 
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[  Hay.-Hop. 


Hale,  Matthew,  106. 

Hale,  Robert  S.,  404. 

Hall,  James,  367,  371,  375;  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
381-2. 

Hall,  Joseph  B.,  26,  30,  34  ;  portrait  of,  30. 

Halley,  Rev.  Ebenezer,  D.  D.,  67,  72,  73  ;  biography 
of,  with  portrait,  164  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Halliday,  Samuel  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Halsey,  Maria,  426. 

Halsey,  William  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Halsted,  John  B.,  115. 

Halsted,  Joseph,  53. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  9,  271. 

Hamilton,  Frank  H.,  476,  477. 

Hamilton  group,  373,  379,  380. 

Hamilton,  Isaac,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Hamilton,  Robert,  497. 

Hamilton,  Robert  Ray,  biography  of,  271;  portrait  of, 
268. 

Hammond,  Samuel  H.,  113. 

Hammond,  Stephen  H.,  71. 

Hand,  S.  D.,  482. 

Hannan,  Michael  J.,  biography  of,  336  ;  portrait  of, 
335* 

Harbor-masters,  105,  107. 

Hard,  Gideon,  106. 

Hard,  Henry  M.,  biography  of,  336;  portrait  of,  335. 
Hardenberg,  Jacob,  106. 

Hardin,  George  A.,  134. 

Hardy,  Charles,  183. 

Harlem,  Convention  at,  42. 

Harris,  Elisha,  374,  441,  450,  453,  474  ;  biography  of, 
455-457  ;  portrait  of,  454  ;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
459- 

Harris,  Eunice,  455. 

Harris,  Hamilton,  53,  58,  61,  67,  68,  71,  72,  73,  75,  107  ; 
biography  of,  with  portrait,  74,  75  ;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  96. 

Harris,  Henry  T.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  337. 
Harris,  Ira,  74,  106. 

Harris,  James,  455. 

Harris,  Thomas  Leslie,  497. 

Hart,  J.  Morgan,  256. 

Harvard  College  Medical  School,  opening  of,  461. 
Harvey,  L.  F.,  508. 

Hasbrouck,  Joseph,  103. 

Hasbrouck,  Stephen,  476. 

Hasbrouck,  William  C. ,  192. 

Haskins,  John  B  ,  125. 

Hatfield,  Richard,  103. 

Hathorn,  John,  191. 

Havens,  Charles  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Havens,  Robert  Grant,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  212. 
Hawley,  William  H.,  497  ;  portrait  of,  491. 
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Hayes,  Isaac  I.,  biography  of,  269,  270  ;  portrait  of, 
271  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Hayes,  James,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Hayes,  Rutherford  B.,  125. 

Haystack,  mount,  measurement  of,  425;  view  of,  423. 
Health,  State  Board  of,  107  :  history  of,  441-453  ; 
origin  of,  474. 

Health  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York,  107. 

Heartt,  Jonas  C.,  53,  192. 

Helderberg,  signal  station  at,  390,  391;  height  of,  391, 
395  - 

Helderberg  mountains,  Colvin’s  account  of,  427. 
Helderberg,  upper  group,  379;  lower  group,  378,  379. 
Helm,  Byron,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  337. 
Helmuth,  William  Todd,  488. 

Hempstead,  Convention  at,  41. 

Henry,  Charles  I.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Henry,  John  P.,  141. 

Hepburn,  A.  Barton,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Hickman,  Arthur  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  271. 
Hicks,  Edwin,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Higgins,  Jeremiah,  biography  of,  272  ;  portrait  of,  271. 
Higgins,  Joseph  W.,  biography  of,  338  ;  portrait  of, 
337- 

Hill,  O.  E.,  508. 

Hillhouse,  Thomas,  59,  106. 

Hills,  Alfred  K.,  487. 

Hinkley,  Calvin  G.,  431. 

Hitchcock,  Rev.  Edward,  368. 

Hitchman,  William,  192. 

Hobart,  John  Sloss,  509. 

Hobbie,  Albert  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Hoffman,  George  W.,  519;  portrait  of,  519. 

Hoffman,  Henry  C.,  biography  of,  272  ;  portrait  of,  271. 
Hoffman,  John  T.,  19,  25,  67,  280. 

Hogan,  Edward,  biography  of,  120  ;  portrait  of,  118  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Holahan,  Maurice  F.,  72;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176, 
184. 

Holbrook,  Josiah  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Holden,  A.  AV.,  486. 

Hollett,  A.  P.,  487. 

Holmes,  Alexander  M.,  508;  biography  of,  157  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  156. 

Holmes,  Joseph  AV.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  273. 
Holt,  Elijah,  273. 

Holt,  Elijah  A.,  portrait  of,  with  biography,  273. 
Homoeopathic  Hospital  on  AA^ard’s  Island,  483. 
Homoeopathic  State  Medical  Society,  history  of,  479- 
49°- 

Hooker,  Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  E.,  193. 

Hooker,  Philip,  49. 

Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  399. 

Hopkins,  Peter  AV.,  134;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
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Hor.-Hum.  ] 


INDEX. 


[  Hun.-Hyd. 


Horseshoe  Falls,  view  of,  398;  rate  at  which  they  are 
receding,  402. 

Horsmanden,  Daniel,  98. 

Hoskins,  George  G.,  41,  73,  76,  114,  192,496  ;  portrait 
of,  in  group,  104. 

Hough,  F.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Houghton,  H.  A.,  486. 

Hovey,  B.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Howes,  Fidelia,  315. 

Howland.  Albert,  biography  of,  274  ;  portrait  of,  273. 
Howland,  Horace  V.,  26,  28,  29,  30,  35;  portrait  of,  38. 
Howland,  Joseph,  59. 

Howlett  hill,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391. 
Hoysradt,  Jacob  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Hoyt,  James  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Hubbard,  John  F.,  106. 

Hubbard,  John  F.,  Jr.,  26,  30;  portrait  of,  36. 
Hubbard,  Thomas  B.,  50. 

Hubbell,  Walter,  50. 

Hudde,  Andries,  383. 

Hudson,  George  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Hudson,  John  T.,  60,  61,  73. 

Hudson  river  group,  378,  380. 

Hudson,  W.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Hughes,  Archbishop,  317. 

Hughes,  Charles,  72  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Hulbert,  Joel  C.,  497. 

Hull,  A.  Gerald,  486. 

Hull,  Laurens,  475. 

Hulme,  Peter,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Humphrey,  Charles,  192. 

Humphrey,  Friend,  106. 

Humphrey,  James  M.,  106. 


Idi.-Ins.  ] 

Idiot  Asylum,  trustees  of,  appointed  by  Governor  and 
Senate,  107. 

Indian  Agents,  how  appointed,  105. 

Ingalls,  Charles  R.,  315. 

Ingalsbe,  Milo,  519. 

Ingersoll,  Charles  P.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  212; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Insane,  State  asylum  for,  471. 


Jac.] 

Jackson,  David  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  276. 
Jackson,  Isaac,  51. 

Jackson.  Samuel  W.,  26,  27,  34,  35;  portrait  of,  32. 
Jackson,  Timothy  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 

339- 

Jacobi,  Abraham,  476,  477;  portrait  of,  476. 


Hun,  Edward  R.,  476. 

Hun,  1  homas,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Hungerford,  Solon  D.,  519. 

Hunt  s  mural  pictures  in  the  Assembly  Chamber,  80. 
Hunt,  Isaac  J.,  458. 

Hunt,  Isaac  L.,  Jr.,  biography  of,  338  ;  portrait  of,  337. 
Hunt,  Jacob,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Hunt,  James  G.,  450,  453  ;  biography  of,  458  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  454. 

Hunt;  Robert,  458. 

Hunt,  Montgomery,  50. 

Hunt,  Ward,  51. 

Hunt,  Washington,  53,  385,  405. 

Hunter,  John,  114. 

Hunter,  R.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Hunter,  Robert,  10,  94,  95,  97,  173. 

Hunter,  Thomas,  biography  of,  275  ;  portrait  of,  273. 
Huntington,  Benjamin  N.,  106,  519. 

Huntington,  Henry,  50. 

Hurd,  Harvey  J.,  biography  of,  274  ;  portrait  of,  276  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Hurd,  J.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Hurd,  W.  B.,  504,  505,  508. 

Husted,  James  W.,  70,  72,  73,  102,  192  ;  biography  of, 
with  portrait,  235,  236  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176, 
184. 

Husted,  Nathaniel  C.,  476  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Hutchins,  Stephen  C,  1,  28  ;  portrait  of,  ingroup,  184. 
Hutchinson,  Joseph  C,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
459- 

Hyde,  Caleb,  46. 

Hyde,  Frederick,  476,  477. 

Hydraulic  limestone  in  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  378. 


[  Ins.-Irv. 

Insane  asylums,  State,  trustees  of,  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  and  Senate,  107. 

Insane,  Homoeopathic  Asylum  for,  at  Middletown,  483. 
Inspectors  of  State  prisons,  elected  by  the  people,  105. 
Insurance  Department,  Superintendent  of,  18,  31,  107. 
Iron-bearing  strata  of  New  York,  372. 

Iroquois,  mount,  measurement  of,  425. 

Irving,  Peter,  45. 


[  Jac.-Jam. 

Jacobi,  Mary  Putnam,  473. 

Jacobs,  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Jacobs,  John  C.,  68,  71  ;  biography  of,  141,  142;  por¬ 
trait  of,  139;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 
Jamaica,  Convention  at,  41 ;  sessions  of  Colonial  Legis¬ 
lature  at,  42 
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Jay.-Joh.  ] 


INDEX. 


[  Jon.-Jus. 


Jay,  John,  9,  15,  43,  103,  104,  447. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  75. 

Jenkins,  J.  Foster,  476,  477. 

Jernegan,  J.  L.,  363. 

Jessup,  Ebenezer,  412. 

Jessup,  William,  519. 

Jewett,  Harvey,  476,  477;  portrait  of,  476;  portrait  of, 
in  group,  459. 

Johnson,  Alexander  B.,  50. 

Johnson,  Andrew,  75,  237,  245. 

Johnson,  Barna  R.,  26,  35;  portrait  of,  36. 

Johnson,  Benjamin  P.,  514,  516,  519. 

Johnson,  Charles,  314. 

Johnson,  Edward  M.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
3i4- 

Johnson,  Elisha  M.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  339. 
Johnson,  James  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 
Johnson,  Jeremiah,  514. 

Johnson,  J.  G.,  339. 

Johnson,  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Johnson,  M.  H.,  339. 

Johnson,  R.  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Johnson  Sir  William,  312,  430. 

Johnson,  Stephen  H.,  53. 

Johnson,  William,  106. 

Johnson,  William  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Johnson,  W.  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Johnston,  James  F.  W.,  519. 

Johnston,  Robert,  46. 


Jones,  Addison  Porter,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  150; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Jones,  C.  E.,  487. 

Jones,  Daniel  T.,  476. 

Jones,  David,  19 1. 

Jones,  David  R.  Floyd,  55,  106,  114. 

Jones,  E.  D.,  486,  487. 

Jones,  Isaac  G.,  493. 

Jones,  Minor  T.,  biography  of,  340;  portrait  of,  339. 

I  Jones,  Morris  R.,  biography  of,  340;  portrait  of,  339. 

Jones,.  Walter,  55,  60. 

i  Jones,  William,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Jones,  William,  Dr.,  497  ;  portrait  of,  491. 

Jordan,  Ambrose  L.,  106. 

[  Judicature,  Courts  of,  Governor  of  the  Colony  author¬ 
ized  to  institute,  96 ;  General  Assembly  proposes 
to  establish,  by  law  rather  than  by  prerogative, 
97  ;  it  secures  their  independence  of  the  Crown,  8. 

Judiciary,  State,  conservative  power  of,  15;  imperfec¬ 
tions  of,  under  the  Constitution  of  1821,  102  ;  inde¬ 
pendence  of,  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  1846, 
18;  perfected  by  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Convention  of  1867-8,  19,  39;  and  left  nearly 
unchanged  by  the  Commission  and  Legislature  in 
1873,  34,  35- 

Juries,  Crown  defeated  in  an  effort  to  secure  appeals 
from  the  verdicts  of,  98. 

Justices’  Courts,  powers  of,  increased  under  the  Col¬ 
onial  Government,  183,  184. 


Kea.-Key.  ] 

Keator,  Nathan,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Keegan,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Kellogg,  Daniel,  408. 

Kellogg,  J.  C-  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Kellogg,  Orlando,  portrait  of,  138  ;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
96,  104. 

Kellogg,  Orris  U.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Kelly,  Daniel  M.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  341. 
Kelly,  William,  106,  519. 

Kempe,  John  Tabor,  98. 

Kendall,  J.  V.,  476;  portrait  of,  in  group,  495. 
Kennedy,  Archibald,  biography  of,  213;  portrait  of,  212. 
Kent,  James,  510. 

Kenyon,  John  S.,  portrait  of,  138;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
96,  104. 

Kenyon,  L.  M.,  486. 

Kenyon,  William  S.,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  314. 

Kern,  Lambert  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Kernan,  Francis,  26,  28,  29,  34,  36;  portrait  of,  34. 
Ketcham,  John  H.,  106. 

Keyes,  C.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Keyes,  Edwin  R.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  341. 


[  Kie.-Kuy. 

Kieft,  William,  2,  3,  4,  89,  166. 

Kiernan,  John  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  139. 
Kiernan,  John  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

King,  Clarence,  410. 

King,  C.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

King,  John,  493. 

King,  John  A.,  105,  519. 

King,  Thomas  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Kingsley,  N.  W.,  504. 

Kingsley,  William  C.,  67,  73. 

Kingston,  Convention  at,  42,  43  ;  sessions  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  at,  43. 

Kirkland,  Charles  P.,  233. 

Kirkland,  Joseph,  50. 

Kirkland,  Rev.  Samuel,  430. 

Kirkpatrick,  William,  431. 

Kittinger,  M.  S-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Kneeland,  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Knowles,  Charles  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Knox,  Rev.  John,  314. 

Koch,  Joseph,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  147. 

Kuyter,  Joachim,  89. 
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[  Lig.-Lyo 


La  Fayette,  Marquis  de,  49. 

Laimbeer,  William,  Jr.,  55,  56. 

Lake  Survey,  United  States,  work  of,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  386,  391,  393,  394. 

Lamb,  John,  45. 

Lamont,  Daniel  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Land  Meeter,  office  of,  under  the  Dutch,  383. 
Langbein,  J.  C.  Julius,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Langner,  John  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Laning,  Albert  P.,  107. 

Lansing,  Abraham,  biography  of,  153  ;  portrait  of,  154. 
Lansing,  Abraham  G.,  153. 

Lansing,  Christopher  Y.,  153. 

Lansing,  Frederick,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  156. 
Lansing,  Gerritt  Y.,  53. 

Lansing,  John,  Jr.,  47,  153,  191. 

Lapham,  Nathan,  115. 

Lasher,  George,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  276. 
Latham,  Obadiah  B.,  58,  60,  61,  73. 

Laurentian  series,  377,  378,  380. 

Learning,  J.  K.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Learning,  J.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Leavenworth,  Elias  W.,  26,  29,  31,  34,  36,  375  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  34. 

Lee,  Charles  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Lee,  Martin,  114. 

LeFever,  Peter  D.,  biography  of,  213  ;  portrait  of,  212. 
Legislation,  power  of,  a  natural  right,  9,  12,  94,  186. 
Legislature,  State,  historical  sketch  of,  1-24  ;  original 
constitution  of,  14  ;  functions  of  government  con¬ 
centrated  in,  15,  16;  administrative  officers 

elected  by,  17;  powers  of,  restricted,  19-21,  23, 
24,  27-30;  qualifications  and  salaries  of  members 
of,  21,  power  to  prorogue,  22,  23;  proposed  change 
in  the  Constitution  of,  27  ;  official  ratification  of 
bills  passed  by,  no;  supremacy  of,  no,  hi. 
L’Hommedieu,  Ezra,  509,  510. 

Le  Moyne,  Father,  429. 

Lester,  Albert,  114. 

Leveling  defined,  420,  421. 

Levy,  George  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Lewi,  Joseph,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Lewis,  Harris,  519. 

Lewis,  Morgan,  465. 

Lewis,  W.  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Lewis,  William,  biography  of,  277  ;  portrait  of,  276. 
Liberty,  religious,  98,  170. 

Liberty  of  the  press,  98  ;  violation  of,  177. 

Liddle,  Thomas,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  214. 
Lieutenant-Governor,  chosen  by  freeholders  under  first 
Constitution,  16;  salary  of,  31. 
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Lighton,  John,  biography  of,  342  ;  portrait  of,  341. 
Lilburne,  John,  284. 

Lilienthal,  Samuel,  488. 

Limestone,  in  New  York,  372. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  121,  129,  149,  151,  161,  361. 
Lindsay,  David,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  214. 
Lindsay,  George  H.,  biography  of,  343  ;  portrait,  341. 
Linson,  J.  J.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Lippitt,  John  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Litchfield,  Elisha,  192. 

Little,  James  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Littlejohn,  Dewitt  C,  192. 

Livingston,  Charles  L.,  192. 

Livingston,  Edward,  192. 

Livingston,  Edward  P.,  114. 

Livingston,  Peter  R.,  112,  114,  192. 

Livingston,  Philip,  12,  192. 

Livingston,  Robert,  191. 

Livingston,  Robert  A.,  biography  of,  342;  portrait,  343. 
Livingston,  Robert  R.,  9,  14,  367,  509,  510,  511. 
Livingston,  Walter,  191. 

Lloyd,  Charles,  497. 

Local  expenditures,  restrictions  upon,  35,  36,  39. 

Local  governments,  powers  of,  increased,  19. 

Local  legislation,  reasons  for  restricting,  28,  29. 

Logan,  Sheldon,  431. 

Logan,  Sir  William,  381. 

Lomas,  Joseph,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  343. 
Longwell,  Charles  S.,  biography  of,  277;  portrait,  278. 
Loomis,  James  Hervey,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
136  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Lord,  George  P.,  biography  of,  160  ;  portrait  of.  158  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Lord,  Henry  B.,  496. 

Lott,  John  A.,  102,  106. 

Lotteries,  managers  of,  directed  to  raise  moneys  for  the 
improvement  of  Hudson’s  river,  and  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  public  building  in  Albany,  46,  47. 
Lovelace,  Francis,  90,  91,  168. 

Loveland,  Joseph  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Low,  Henry  R.,  106. 

Low,  James,  Secretary  State  Medical  Society,  475. 
Low,  James,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  278;  portrait 
of,  in  group,  184. 

Lowery,  Samuel  S.,  68,  106. 

Lowing,  John  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Ludlow,  William  H„  192. 

Lush,  Stephen,  45,  46. 

Lynde,  Dolphus  S.,  biography  of,  155  ;  portrait  of,'  154; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Lyon,  E.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
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M. 


McAllaster,  George  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
McAlpine,  William  J.,  61,  62,  66. 

McArthur,  Arthur,  152. 

McArthur,  Charles  L.,  biography  of,  152  ;  portrait  of, 
150. 

McAvoy,  Joseph  J.,  biography  of,  215  ;  portrait  of, 
214. 

McBride,  Alexander,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
McCabe,  George,  biography  of,  215  ;  portrait  of,  214. 
McCall,  John  H.,  472,  476. 

McCann,  James,  520. 

McCarren,  Patrick  H.,  biography  of,  344;  portrait 
of,  343- 

McCarthy,  Dennis,  71,  73,  115  ;  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  158;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 
McCarthy,  John  Henry,  biography  of,  279  ;  portrait 
of,  278. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  141,  226. 

McClelland,  James  D.,  biography  of,  344  ;  portrait  of, 
343- 

McClelland,  William,  465,  475. 

McComb,  Alexander,  509. 

McCoun,  William  T.,  519.  , 

McDonald,  John  T.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  216. 
McDonough,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  345. 
McDonough,  Joseph  P.,  biography  of,  279;  portrait 
of,  278  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

McElrath,  Thomas,  51. 

McElroy,  William  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96, 
McGuire,  Jeremiah,  192. 

McIntosh,  Ralph,  26,  27,  34  ;  portrait  of,  34. 

McIntyre,  William  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
345  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

McKeon,  John,  125. 

McKesson,  John,  509. 

Mackin,  James,  biography  of,  149;  portrait  of,  150; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

McLean,  John,  114. 

McLean,  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

McManus,  John,  biography  of,  346  ;  portrait  of,  345. 
McNaught,  John  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
McNaughton,  James,  475,  477. 

McNaughton,  Peter,  477. 

Macomb,  mount,  measurement  of,  425. 

Macomb  purchase,  413. 

McQuade,  James,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

McQueen,  Daniel  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
McTernan,  John,  biography  of,  280;  portrait  of,  281. 
Madden,  Edward  M.,  biography  of,  126;  portrait  of, 
124;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Madigan,  James  Henry,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 


Magee,  Irving,  D.  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Maher,  Thomas,  biography  of,  346  ;  portrait  of,  345. 
Maison,  Leonard,  102. 

Major-Generals,  how  appointed,  105. 

Makemie,  Rev.  Francis,  98. 

Manley,  James R.,  475. 

Mann,  Francis  N.,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Mann,  John  M.,  465. 
j  Manorial  system,  165. 

Mapes,  Elias,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Maps  of  the  State  of  New  York,  384,  385. 

March,  Alden,  212,  476,  477. 

|  March,  Henry,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Marcy,  William  L.,  370,  381,  405,  447. 

Marean,  Henry,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Marks,  Enoch,  431. 

Marshals  of  cities,  how  appointed,  105. 

Martin,  Elisha  A.,  339. 

Martindale,  John  H.,  59. 

Marvin,  C.  A.,  508. 

Marvin,  Nathaniel  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

\  Maryland  State  Medical  Society,  when  organized,  464. 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  organization  of,  442, 
443- 

Massachusetts  State  Medical  Society,  when  organized, 
464- 

Masters  in  Chancery,  105. 

Mastodon,  view  of  skeleton,  and  of  the  pot-hole  in 
which  it  was  found,  367. 

Mather,  Calvin  E.,  123. 

Mather,  Hiram  F.,  102. 

Mather,  W.  W.,  370,  372. 

Matthews,  M.  M-,  484. 

Mattison,  Charles  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Mattocks,  E.  J.,  493. 

Mead,  Arthur  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  216; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Medical  Society,  State,  history  of,  459-478;  portraits 
of  members  of,  in  group,  459. 

Medicine,  history  of,  459-508. 

Medina  sandstone,  373,  378. 

Mekeel,  Abram  V.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Melyn,  Cornelius,  89. 

Members  of  Assembly,  elected  by  freeholders  under 
first  Constitution,  17. 

Mercer,  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Merino,  mount,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Merrill,  C.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Merritt,  Edward  A.,  67,  73. 

Metropolitan  Board  of  Health,  442. 

Meyenborg,  John  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
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Michigan  State  Board  of  Health,  formation  of,  443. 

Mill,  John  Stuart,  452. 

Miller,  Anson  S.,  519. 

Miller,  Gerrit  Smith,  biography  of,  217  ;  portrait  of, 
216. 

Miller,  James  H-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Miller,  Solomon  V.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Mills,  Albert  M-,  biography  of,  134;  portrait  of,  132; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Mills,  C-  V.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Millspaugh,  Theodore,  portrait  of,  in  group.  184. 

Milo,  signal  station  at,  391  ;  height  of,  391,  394. 

Miner,  J.  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Mineral  resources  of  the  State,  367,  369. 

Mineralogy  of  New  York,  375. 

Minuit,  Peter,  88. 

Mitchell,  Edward,  biography  of.  217:  portrait  of,  216. 

Mitchell,  Henry,  475. 

Mitchell,  John  J.,  M.  D.,  486;  portrait  of,  479. 

Mitchell,  John  J.,  biography  of.  347;  portrait  of,  348. 

Mitchell,  Samuel  L.,  447,  475,  509,  510. 

Moller.  William  F.,  biography  of,  280;  portrait  of,  281; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Mompesson,  Roger,  97,  98. 

Monckton,  Robert,  184. 

Money  bills,  control  of  the  General  Assembly  over,  7. 
8,  11,  173,  176;  power  of  the  Council  with  regard 
thereto,  93.  94 ;  right  of  the  State  Assembly  to 
originate,  13;  power  of  the  Senate  with  regard 
thereto,  13,  190. 

Monk,  Tames  W.,  biography  of,  347 ;  portrait  of,  348. 

Montgomerie,  John,  95,  173. 

Mooers,  William  P„  biography  of,  with  portrait,  2 18 : 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Moore,  Abigail  L..  454. 

Moore,  Darius  A.,  71. 

Moore,  Edward  M.,  450,  453,  476,  477;  biograph\  of, 
with  portrait,  454. 


Moore,  Henry,  185. 

Moore,  James,  45. 

Moore,  J.  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Moore,  Lindley  Murray,  454. 

Moose  river,  sources  of,  425. 

Morgan,  Edwin  D.,  106,  no,  115,  116. 

Morgan,  Lewis  H.,  106. 

Morgan,  Samuel  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  281. 
Morison,  Roderick,  portrait  of,  ingroup,  184. 

Morris,  Lewis,  95,  97. 

Morris,  Lewis,  407. 

Morris,  Lewis  G„  519. 

Morris,  Lorenzo,  26,  30,  34,  35  ;  portrait  of,  40. 
Morrisey,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Morrison,  James  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  348. 
Morrow,  Prince  Albert,  497. 

Morrow,  Thomas  Vaughan,  493. 

Mortimore,  Samuel  E.,  497. 

Moses,  Washington,  biography  of,  349  ;  portrait  of,  348. 
Mosher.  Jacob  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Mott  Memorial  Library,  463. 

Mowers,  W.  K.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Munger,  Erastus  A.,  482,  486. 

Municipal  Government,  proposed  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  regarding,  36,  37. 

Munroe,  Allen.  106. 

Munroe,  James,  106. 

Munson,  John  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Murlin,  Edgar  L.,  portrait  of.  in  group,  176. 

Murphy,  Henry  C.,  58,  106,  115. 

Murphy,  John,  biography  of,  283;  portrait  of,  281. 
Murphy,  Michael  C-.  biography  of.  282;  portrait  of,  284. 
Murray,  William  M  ,  115. 

Murtha,  William  H-.  biography  of.  with  portrait,  11S; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Mutiny  Act,  the,  11,  185. 

Mygatt,  Henry  R..  203. 

Mynderse,  B.  A.,  portrait  of.  in  group,  459. 


Nat.-New.  ] 

National  Banking  system,  origin  of.  17- 
Natural  History  of  the  State,  incompleteness  ot,  3/4- 
publications  of,  375.  376- 
Neilson,  George  W..  portrait  of.  in  group.  176. 
Nelson,  Alexander,  505. 

Nelson,  Henry  C-,  biography  of.  148  ;  portrait  of,  147- 
Nelson.  Homer  A  .  biography  of.  15 1;  portrait  ot.  150. 
Nelson,  James  M-,  portrait  of.  in  group,  176. 

Nelson,  Judson  C.,  476- 

Netherlands,  privileges  granted  by  the  government  of, 
167. 

New  Amsterdam,  Capital  of  New  Netherland,  41 


[  New. 

New  Capitol  Commissioners  appointed.  58  :  number 
increased,  60  ,  new  board  appointed,  67  j  super¬ 
seded,  68,  69. 

Newtield.  signal  station  at,  391. 

New  Hampshire  State  Medical  Society,  organization 
of,  464. 

New  Jersey  State  Medical  Society,  organization  of.  464. 

Newman,  Richard  J-.  biography  of,  283  ;  portrait  of, 
284. 

Newman,  Robert,  portrait  of.  in  group,  459. 

New  red  sandstone  in  Rockland  county,  379- 

Newton,  Calvin,  494- 
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Newton,  Orlando  L.,  biography  of,  287  ;  portrait  of, 
284. 

Newton,  Robert  S.,  496,  497. 

Newtown,  Convention  held  at,  41. 

New  York,  seat  of  government  under  the  English,  42; 
Provincial  Congresses  met  in,  42;  sessions  of  the 
Legislature  at,  43. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  entitled  to  delegates 
to  State  Medical  Society,  466. 

New  York  (geological)  System,  372,  373. 

New  York  hospital,  foundation  of,  461  ;  library  of,  463; 
view  of,  461. 

New  York  Medical  School,  organization  of,  461. 

Niagara  Falls,  description  of,  396-404 ;  views  of,  396, 
399>  403- 

Niagara  group,  373,  378. 

Niagara  limestone,  373. 

Niagara  shale,  373. 

Nichols,  Asher  P.,  106. 

Nichols,  Richard,  349. 

Nichols,  Samuel  H.,  biography  of,  349;  portrait  of, 
350- 

Nicks,  John  I.,  106. 

Nicoll,  William,  191. 

Nicolls,  Matthias,  191. 


Oak.-Olm.  ] 

Oak  Orchard  swamps,  area  of,  449. 

Oak  Ridge,  elevation  near,  394. 

Oakley,  James  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

O’Brien,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  352. 
O’Brien,  Jules,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  218. 
O’Connor,  Patrick,  biography  of,  219  ;  portrait  of,  218. 
O’Donnell,  John,  60. 

Official  corruption,  Constitution  amended  relative  to, 
3°- 

Ogden,  Jonathan,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

O’Hara,  J.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Oliver,  Robert  Shaw,  354. 

Oliver,  William  M.,  114. 

Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  69,  397,  399,  402,  404. 


Pad.-Pai.  ] 

Paddock,  William  S.,  260. 

Page,  Henry  N.,  biography  of,  353;  portrait  of,  352. 
Page,  Nathaniel  P.,  353. 

Paige,  Alonzo  C.,  50,  102,  114. 

Paine,  Ephraim,  104. 

Paine,  Henry  D.,  482,  486,  487,  488. 

Paine,  H.  M-,  482,  487. 

[ 


Nicolls,  Richard,  5,  90,  168. 

Niglutsch,  John  C-,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  350. 
Niles,  signal  station  at,  391;  height  of,  391,  394. 

Niles,  Benjamin,  284. 

Niles,  John  B.,  285. 

Niles,  John  M. ,  285. 

Niles,  Nathaniel,  284,  285. 

Niles,  Samuel,  284. 

Niles,  Samuel  V.,  285. 

Niles,  Rt.  Rev.  William  W.,  285. 

Niles,  William  W.,  biography  of,  284,  285,  286;  por¬ 
trait  of,  284. 

Nine  Men,  Tribunal  of,  4,  166. 

Niven,  Archibald  C.,  106. 

Niven,  Thornton  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Norman,  Thomas  E.,  61. 

North,  Charles,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

North,  William,  191. 

Northup,  George,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  350. 
Notaries  Public,  105. 

Nott,  Eliphalet,  432,  519. 

Nott,  Joel  B.  ,  514,  519. 

Nowlan,  Edward  G.,  biography  of,  287;  portrait,  288. 
Noyes,  William  Leslie,  biography  of,  351  ;  portrait  of, 
350  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 


[  One. -Owe. 

Oneida  swamps,  area  of  449. 

O’Neil,  William  T.,  biography  of,  351  ;  portrait  of, 
352- 

Oneonta  sandstone,  379. 

Onondaga  salt  group,  373,  378,  379. 

Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  history  of,  429-431. 

Opdyke,  George,  26,  34,  36  ;  portrait  of,  26. 

Orange,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Orr,  Charles  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Osborne,  H.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Osborne,  Sir  Danvers,  180. 

Osgood,  Samuel,  191. 

Oswegatchie  river,  sources  of,  425. 

Owen,  Reuben  H.,  497. 


[Pal. 

Palaeontology  of  the  State,  374,  375,  381. 

Palaeozoic  geology",  New  York  the  classic  ground  of, 
376- 

Palmer,  Abiah  W.,  106. 

Palmer,  George  M.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  288; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  459.  ' 

Palmer,  Rufus  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
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Par.-Phy.  ] 
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Pardoning  power,  change  in  the  custody  of,  23. 

Parker,  Abraham  X.,  106. 

Parker,  Albert,  biography  of,  219;  portrait  of,  218. 
Parker,  Amasa  J.,  354. 

Parker,  Amasa  J.,  Jr.,  assistant  treasurer,  New  Capitol, 
66,  biography  of,  354;  portrait  of,  352. 

Parker,  Edward  H.,  476,  477;  portrait  of,  in  group,  1 

459- 

Parker,  Temple  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Parkhurst,  W.  H.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Parks,  Arthur,  104,  105. 

Parliament,  legislative  authority  of,  over  the  Colony, 
169,  176;  oppressive  enactments  by,  184. 

Parmele,  F.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Parsons,  Adna  P.,  497. 

Patrick,  Marsena  R.,  519. 

Patrick,  William,  464. 

Patroons,  powers  of,  165. 

Patten,  Eugene  Foster,  biography  of,  353  ;  portrait,  355 . 
Patten,  Matthew,  biography  of,  289;  portrait  of,  288. 
Pattengill,  Daniel  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Patterson,  Albert  M.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  355. 
Patterson,  Charles  E.,  192,  289;  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  315. 

Patterson,  Daniel,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Patterson,  George  W.,  114,  192. 

Patterson,  James  H.,  315. 

Payne,  Lewis  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Payne,  Worden  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Peabody,  George,  455. 

Pearse,  William  E-,  portrait  of,  ingroup,  184. 

Pease,  Harmon,  497. 

Peaslee,  E.  R  ,  477- 

Peck,  Cicero  C,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Peck,  Daniel,  biography  of,  290;  portrait  of,  288;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Peck,  De  Witt  C-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Peck,  Jedediah,  46. 

Peck,  M.  C.  R-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459- 
Peek,  John  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Penfield,  Thomas  D.,  72;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Pennsylvania  hospital,  foundation  ot,  461. 

Perkins,  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Perrin,  Edwin  0-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Perry,  Eli,  Mayor  of  Albany,  56. 

Perry,  Eli,  of  Rensselaer,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Perry,  John  C.,  106. 

Perry,  T.  K-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459- 
Peters,  Theodore  C.,  519- 
Phelps,  A.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459- 
Philadelphia  Medical  School,  foundation  of,  461- 
Philipse,  Adolph,  191- 

Phillips,  Marcus  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  291. 
Physopathic  Medical  Society,  495- 


Pierce,  James  F-,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Pierce,  Ray  V.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Pierson,  Henry  R.,  106;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Pierson,  William  W.,  portrait  of,  138;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  96,  104. 

Piffard,  H.  G.,  472  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Pilots,  how  appointed  under  the  Constitution  of  1821, 
i°5- 

Pinkster  Hill,  Albany,  location  of  the  public  square,  45. 
Pinney,  Edward  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  291. 
Piper,  Sherburne  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Pitcher,  Cornelius,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  220  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Pitcher,  Nathaniel,  114. 

Pitts,  Edmund  L.,  58,  59,  192,  496  ;  biography  of, 
with  portrait,  16 1  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 
Place,  John  A.,  73. 

Plane-table  work  in  surveying,  422. 

Platt,  Thomas  C.,  260. 

Pomeroy,  Theodore  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Pompey  hill,  height  of,  395. 

Pool,  Simeon  V.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Pooley,  T.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Portage  group,  373,  379*  380. 

Porter,  Charles  IT,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Porter,  H.  N.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

I  Porter,  John,  102. 

I  Porter,  John  K.,  354. 

Porter,  Peter  B.,  Jr.,  51,  192. 

Port  Wardens,  how  appointed,  105,  107. 

Post,  A.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Potsdam  sandstone,  372,  373,  377,  378. 

Potter,  DelcourS.,  biography  of,  292  ;  portrait  of,  291. 

1  Potter,  Ethan  A.,  484. 

Potter,  S.  H..  494. 

Potter,  W.  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Potts,  Alpheus,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  220. 
Poucher,  William  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  355. 
Poughkeepsie,  sessions  of  the  Legislature  at,  43. 
Powell,  Archibald  C,  431. 
j  Powell,  Grant,  464. 

Powers,  William,  103. 

Pratt,  Aaron  B.,  biography  of.  292  ;  portrait  of,  291. 
Pratt,  Benjamin,  8,  97,  184. 

Pratt,  Daniel,  26,  34,  36,  69,  73  ;  portrait  of,  34. 
Pratt,  Daniel  J.,  386. 
j  Pratt,  L.  M.,  487. 

Pratt,  Rev.  Silas,  292. 

Prendergast,  James,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Prentice,  Ezra  P. ,  514-  5*9  5  portrait  of,  509. 
Prescott,  Cyrus  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Preston,  Elisha  S.,  497- 
Preston,  Jonas  M.,  26,  31,  34  5  portrait  of,  36. 
Priestley,  Joseph,  77. 
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Priestley,  Katharine  Caroline,  77. 

Pringle,  Benjamin,  26,  30,  34  ;  portrait  of,  40. 
Prisons,  Superintendent  of,  how  appointed,  18,  31- 
Proper,  Jacob  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Provincial  Congresses,  42,  43,  188,  189. 

Provincial  Convention,  42. 

Pruyn,  John  V.  L..  55,  58,  61,  73,  106,  386,  404. 
Pruyn,  Robert  H.,  26,  27,  34,  192;  portrait  of,  25. 


j  Public  Instruction,  Superintendent  of,  18. 

Public  Square,  Albany,  value  of  city  lots  near,  in  1803, 

45  • 

Public  Works,  office  of  Superintendent  of,  created. 
18,  32,  33. 

Purdy,  Ambrose  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Putnam,  Harvey,  102. 

Putnam,  James  C.,  106. 


Qua.  ] 

Quackenbush,  John  V.  P.,  476. 
Quackenbush,  Nicholas  N.,  47. 

Quarantine  system  of  New  York,  445,  446. 


Q.. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  Jr.,  519. 

Quit  Rents,  act  relative  to  His  Majesty’s,  183. 


[Qui. 


Raf.-Riv.  ] 

Rafinesque,  mount,  signal  station  at,  390,  391. 

Raines,  George,  293  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Raines,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  293. 

Raines,  Thomas,  293. 

Ramsey,  Joseph  H.,  106,  113. 

Randall,  Henry  S.,  53. 

Randall,  Phineas,  50. 

Ransom.  P.  H.,  431. 

Raquette  river,  413,  424. 

Raymond,  Henry  J.,  114,  192,  495. 

Receiver-General,  ignored  by  the  General  Assembly, 
94,  173- 

Recorders  of  cities,  how  appointed,  105. 

Redfield.  Heman  J.,  106. 

Reformed  practice  of  medicine,  493. 

Regents  of  the  University,  how  elected,  15,  18. 

Reid,  George  J.,  portrait  of,  138. 

Reitz,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  293. 

Religious  liberty,  98,  170. 

Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  establishment  of,  368. 
Revenues  of  the  Colony,  Governor  to  disburse,  17 1  ; 


General  Assembly  assume  control  of,  173. 
Reynolds,  Abram,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Reynolds,  T.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Rhoades,  Elijah,  102. 

Rhodes,  Hervey,  431. 

Rhodes,  La  Mott  W.,  biography  of,  221  ;  portrait  of, 
220. 

Rice,  William  A.,  60,  61,  67,  73. 

Richardson,  Henry  H.,  69,  70,  71,  80;  biography  of, 
with  portrait,  77. 

Richmond,  Van  Rensselaer,  26,  32,  34,  61 ;  portrait  of, 
38- 

Ripley  hill,  signal  station  at,  391,  394. 

Rives,  William  C.,  519. 


[  Rob.-Rog. 

Robb,  James,  356. 

Robb,  James  Hampden,  biography  of,  356;  portrait  of. 
355- 

Robb,  W.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Roberts,  James  A.,  biography  of,  221  ;  portrait  of. 

220  ;  portrait  of,  ingroup,  184. 

Roberts,  Robert  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  156  ; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Roberts,  Thomas  D.,  biography  of,  294  ;  portrait  of. 
293- 

Robertson,  Alexander,  57,  58. 

Robertson,  George  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait. 
357- 

Robertson,  James,  357. 

Robertson,  William  H.,  72,  88,  115  ;  biography  of. 

with  portrait,  116-7  !  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 
Robinson,  Hamilton  W.,  322. 

Robinson,  Horatio,  486. 

Robinson,  John  C.,  114. 

Robinson,  Lucius,  26,  31,  34,  35,  36,  55,  70,309,  322, 
396,  438  ;  portrait  of,  36. 

Robinson,  Orville,  192. 

Robinson,  Peter,  192. 

Robinson,  Rowland,  biography  of,  294;  portrait  of,  293. 
Robson,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Rochester,  Thomas  F.,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  477. 
Rockwell.  William  W.,  biography  of,  131  ;  portrait  of, 
128  ,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Rodgers,  John  R.  B.,  475. 

Roe,  J.  O.,  portrait  of.  in  group,  459. 

Roe,  Sylvester,  Jr.,  497. 

Rogers,  H.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Rogers,  John,  284. 

Rogers,  L.  W.,  501,  504,  508. 

Rogers,  Sherman  S.,  26,  32,  34,  36 ;  portrait  of,  40. 
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Romaine,  Samuel  B.,  192. 

Romayne,  Nicholas,  447,  464.  475. 

Rooker,  Myron  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Roosa,  D.  B.  St.  John, 476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  ingroup, 
459- 

Roosevelt,  Isaac.  114. 

Roosevelt,  Robert  B.,  433,  440 ;  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  436. 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  biography  of,  356  ;  portrait  of. 
357- 

Root,  Erastus.  101,  102,  106,  114,  192. 

Root,  Frederick  P.,  biography  of.  295;  portrait  of,  296. 
Root,  Theodore  Z.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Roseboom,  Robert,  104. 

Ross,  Albert  M.,  biography  of,  358  ;  portrait  of,  357. 
Ross,  Charles  N.,  70. 


Ross,  William,  191. 

Rowland,  George.  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Royal  hill,  signal  station  at,  390,  391,  395. 

Ruger,  T.  H.,  308. 

Ruger,  William,  102. 

Ruggles,  Francis  H.,  106. 

Rumsey,  David,  26  ;  portrait  of,  38. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  467. 

Rush,  N.  L.,  425. 

Russell,  Andrew  W.,  495,  497. 

Russell,  Charles  H.,  296  ;  biography  of,  140;  portrait 
of,  139. 

Russell,  David,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  296. 
Russell,  Leslie  W.,  73,  140,  450,  453. 

Rutgers,  Henry,  46. 


Sab.-Sch.  ] 

Sabin,  R.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Sacandaga  river,  sources  of,  425. 

Safety  fund  system,  failure  of,  17. 

St.  John,  Daniel  B.,  107  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
Salt  bearing  formation  in  New  York,  369,  372,  429. 
Samson,  Caleb,  465. 

Sanders,  John,  104. 

Sanders,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  222;  por¬ 
trait  of.  in  group,  184. 

Sandford.  Lewis  H.,  408. 

Sandstone  in  New  York,  372. 

Sanford,  Nathan,  191. 

Sang,  Frank,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Sanitary  Commission.  United  States.  442. 

Sanitary  District,  Metropolitan,  442. 

Sanitary  survey  of  Massachusetts,  443. 

Sanitary  survey  of  New  York,  44S. 

Sanitary  system  of  New  York,  442-444. 

Saranac  river,  view  of,  423. 

Saunders,  A.  L.,  476. 

Saunders,  Augustus  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Sauthier,  C.  J.,  384,  385,  415. 

Savage,  Eli,  50. 

Savings  banks,  to  be  incorporated  under  general  law, 
36- 

Sawyer,  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Sawyer,  J.  Theodore,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Saxon  hill,  primary  station  at.  395.  (See  Newfield.) 
Sayre,  L.  A.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Scenery  of  the  State  of  New  York,  403. 

Schell,  Augustus,  26,  34,  35  ;  portrait  of,  26. 

Schell,  Richard.  106. 

Schermerhom,  Abram  L.,  biography  of,  358  ;  portrait 
of. 
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Schermerhom,  Maus,  45. 

Schoharie  county,  errors  in  map  of,  393. 

Schoharie  grit,  379. 

Schoolcraft,  Catharine,  437. 

Schoolcraft,  Henry  R.,  437. 

Schoonmaker,  Grand  Chaplain,  67. 

Schoonmaker,  Augustus,  Jr.,  71,  73. 

Schoonmaker,  D.  J.,  357. 

Schoonmaker.  Elijah  R.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
359- 

Schroeder,  Frederick  A.,  biography  of,  1 19  ;  portrait 
of,  1 18;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Schroon  river,  sources  of,  425. 

Schultze  Schosn,  59. 

Schuyler,  George  W.,  69,  73. 

Schuyler,  Montgomery,  79. 

Schuyler,  Peter  S.,  45,  46. 

Schuyler.  Philip,  9,  12,  44,  114,  430. 

Schofield.  Glenni  W.,  519. 

Scott,  Henry,  46. 

Scott,  John,  41. 

Scott,  John  Morin,  hi. 

Scott,  Kidder  M.,  biography  of,  297;  portrait  of,  296. 
Scott,  Sir  Walter,  455. 

Scriver,  Julius,  143. 

Searing,  Seaman  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Searl,  Gideon,  359. 

Searl,  Orange  S.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  359. 
Secretary  of  State,  elected  by  the  Legislature,  16;  by 
the  people,  18. 

Sectarian  appropriations  prohibited,  36,  39. 

Sedgwick.  Henry  J.,  106. 

Seebacher.  Jacob,  biography  of.  12 1;  portrait  of,  122; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  176,  184. 
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Seely,  George  Le  Grand,  biography  of,  297;  portrait 
of,  296. 

Selden,  Henry  R.,  114. 

Selkreg,  John  H.,  68,  106. 

Senate  Chamber,  Old  Capitol,  view  of,  46 ;  New 
Capitol,  views  of,  48,  50,  52,  54,  56,  58,  60,  81 ; 
diagrams  of,  138,  139. 

Senate,  1878-79,  members,  of,  in  group,  96,  97. 

1880-81,  members  of,  in  group,  104,  105. 

Senate,  State,  its  leadership  in  public  affairs,  15  ;  his¬ 
torical  sketch  of,  88-115. 
original  constitution  of,  99-101. 
districts  and  apportionment,  100,  106. 
judicial  functions  of,  18,  100-102. 
executive  functions  of,  103— 107. 
legislation  by,  105,  106;  formalities  observed  in, 
108-1 11. 

Presidents  of,  changes  in  the  power  of,  111,  112; 
names  of,  114. 

Presidents  pro  tempore  of  the,  increasing  import¬ 
ance  of,  1 12,  1 13;  names  of,  114,  115. 
committees  of,  how  appointed,  m-113. 

Senators,  State,  elected  by  freeholders,  under  the  first 
Constitution,  16;  names  of,  who  delivered  opin¬ 
ions  in  the  Court  of  Errors,  101,  102  ;  names  of 
leading,  105-107. 

Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  how 
elected,  15;  instruction  of,  by  the  Legislature,  no, 

in. 

Sessions,  Loren  B.,  biography  of,  137  ;  portrait  of,  136; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Sessions,  Walter  L.,  58. 

Sessions,  William  B.,  portrait  of,  138;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  104. 

Seward,  mount,  measurement  of,  425. 

Seward,  William  H.,  10,  102,  106,  no,  374,  519. 
Sewell,  Albert  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Seymour,  David  L.,  315. 

Seymour,  Horatio,  54,  55,  75,  192,  223,  317,  385,  386, 
404.427,  433,  438,  447,  519;  biography  of,  405. 
Shad  hatching  on  the  Hudson,  433,  434. 

Shafer,  Ira,  56. 

Shale  formations  in  New  York,  372. 

Shankland,  William  H.,  157. 

Shanley,  John,  biography,  with  portrait  of,  298;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Sharer,  J.  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Sharpe,  George  H.,  73,  165,  192.  302;  biography  of, 
with  portrait,  193;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Sharpe,  Peter,  192. 

Sheard,  Titus,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Sheehy,  Edward  C.,  biography  of,  360;  portrait, 

359- 

Sheehy,  James  W.,  biography  of,  299;  portrait  of,  298. 

[  5 


Sheldon,  Albert  B.,  biography  of,  300 ;  portrait^  of, 
298. 

Sheldon,  Alexander,  191,  447,  464,  465,  475. 

Sheldon,  Cyrus  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Sheldon,  James  O.,  519. 

{  Sheldon,  Judson  F.,  biography  of,  360  ;  portrait  of,  359. 
Shelley,  John  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Sheridan,  Philip,  327. 

Sheridan,  Thomas  J.,  biography  of.  300;  portrait  of, 
298;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Sherman,  B.  F.,  476. 

Sherman,  Jefferson,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  222; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Sherman,  Richard  U.,  433;  biography  of,  437-438; 

portrait  of,  439. 

Sherman,  Willett  H.,  437. 

Sherwood,  John  M.,  519. 

Sherwood,  Lyman,  102. 

Shuit,  Morgan,  biography  of,  223;  portrait  of.  222; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Sibley,  Mark  H.,  106. 

Sickles,  Daniel  E.,  106. 

Siliceous  deposits,  highlands  formed  by,  380. 

Silliman,  Benjamin  D„  26,  27,  34,  36;  portrait  of,  28. 
Silurian  system,  372,  377. 

Simmons,  George  A.,  233. 

Simmons,  Thomas  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Simonds,  A.  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Simons,  O.  H.,  497. 

Simonson,  Stephen  N.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Sinking  funds  must  be  preserved  inviolate,  34. 

Sipp,  Frank,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  301. 

Sisson,  Hiram,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  301. 

Skeels,  Ransom  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Skinner,  Avery,  302. 

Skinner,  Charles  R.,  biography  of,  302  ;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  176,  184;  portrait  of,  volume  iii,  p.  524. 
Slingerland,  William  H.,  biography  of,  223  ;  portrait 
of,  222. 

Sliter,  William  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Sloan,  George  B.,  72,  192  ;  portrait  of,  ingroup,  184. 
Sloughter,  Henry,  170. 

Smith,  B.  F.,  290. 

Smith,  Charles  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Smith,  Dennis  E.,  497. 

Smith,  Edward  Meigs,  433;  biography  of,  43S;  portrait 
of,  436. 

Smith,  Elisha,  Jr.,  494. 

Smith.  Francis  B.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  361. 
Smith,  Gerritt,  217. 

Smith,  G.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Smith,  Henry,  58,  192. 

Smith,  Isaac  S.,  494. 

Smith,  James  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
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Smith,  Jeremiah  T. ,  60. 

Smith,  Lyman  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Smith,  Saxton,  106. 

Smith,  Thomas,  52. 

Smith,  Thomas,  Jr.,  biography  of,  303  ;  portrait  of,  301. 
Smith,  Vivus  W.,  431. 

Smith,  William  Manlius,  450,  453,  476. 

Snell,  S.  H.,  425. 

Snow,  Augustin,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Snow,  N.  L.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Snow,  R.  G.,  505. 

Snyder.  John,  53. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  organization 
of,  367  ;  history  of,  510-512  ;  merged  in  the 
Albany  Institute,  512. 

Solicitor  of  Claims,  31. 

Soper,  Abraham  D.,  50. 

South  Carolina  State  Medical  Society,  organization  of, 
464. 

Southwick,  Job,  Jr.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  361. 
South  wick,  Solomon,  512. 

Special  legislation,  evils  of,  17  ;  prohibited,  19  ;  re¬ 
port  regarding,  28,  29. 

Spencer,  Ambrose,  104,  513. 

Spencer,  John  C.,  102, 106,  112,  192,  519. 

Spencer,  Joshua  A.,  106. 

Spencer,  Mark,  115. 

Spencer,  Philip,  Jr.,  45. 

Spencer,  Thomas,  431,  475. 

Spinola,  Francis  B.,  biography  of,  303  ;  portrait  of,  301. 
Spofford.  Horatio  Gates,  48. 

Sprague,  Henry  L.,  biography  of,  362  ;  portrait  of,  361. 
Sprague.  Jenks  S.,  476. 

Spratt,  John,  19 1. 

Spuyten  Duyvil,  disaster  at,  130. 

Squibb,  E.  R.,  476. 

Staats,  Barent  P.,  477. 

Stadt  Huys  —  see  State  House. 

Staircase,  Grand,  in  the  New  Capitol,  views  of,  79. 
Stanford,  Charles,  106. 

Stanton,  Henry  B.,  53,  106. 

Stanton,  Lyman,  497. 

Starbuck,  James  F„  107. 

Starr,  signal  station  at,  391  ;  height  of,  391. 

Starr,  Charles  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

State  Assessors,  how  appointed,  107. 

State  Board  of  Charities,  how  appointed,  107. 

State  Board  of  Health,  107,  396;  history  of,  441-453; 

members  of,  45°>  4531  origin  of’  474- 
State  Engineer  and  Surveyor,  383. 

State  government,  where  first  organized,  43. 

State  House,  New  Amsterdam,  41 
State  Library,  473 


State  Medical  Society,  history  of,  459-478;  officers  of, 
475.  476- 

State  officers,  elected  by  the  Legislature,  16;  by  the 
people,  18;  propositions  regarding,  31,  32. 

State  prisons  and  their  government,  31. 

States-General,  powers  of,  1;  exclusive  power  to  levy 
taxes  in  New  Netherland,  3;  general  authority  of, 
167. 

State  Survey,  history  of  the,  383-404. 

Stearns,  John,  447,  464,  465,  475. 

Stebbins,  Charles,  102,  114. 

Steele,  John,  304. 

Steele,  John  H.,  475. 

Steele,  Perez,  304. 

Stegman,  Lewis  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Steele,  William  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  304  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Stephens,  Alexander  H. ,  476. 

Stephenson,  William  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Sterling,  James,  155. 

Stevens,  George  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Stevens,  G.  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Stevens,  James,  biography  of,  133  ;  portrait  of,  132  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Stevens,  Samuel,  519. 

Stevens,  William,  431. 

Stewart,  Edward,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Stewart,  Nathan,  431. 

Stillwell,  Jacques  J.,  biography  of,  305  ;  portrait  of, 
304- 

Stocking,  Samuel,  50. 

Storm,  Thomas,  191. 

Story,  James  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Stout,  Francis  A.,  404  ;  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
407. 

Stow,  T.  Dwight,  480. 

Struck,  Joseph  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Strahan,  Robert  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  122  ; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104,  184. 

Strait,  Barnis  C.,  biography  of,  305  ;  portrait  of.  304. 
Stratton,  Jonathan,  53. 

Straw,  L.  S.,  508  ;  portrait  of,  508. 

Street  railroads,  constitutional  provisions  respecting, 
20. 

Strong,  Henry  W.,  102,  106. 

Strong,  John  M.,  431. 

Strong.  T.  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Sturgis.  F.  R-,  471- 
Sturtevant,  E.  Lewis,  520. 

Stuyvesant,  Petrus,  4,  5,  9,  89,  90,  102,  166,  167. 
Sudani,  John,  102. 

Suffrage,  basis  of,  extended,  16. 


rooms  occupied  by,  in  old  Capitol,  !  Suffrage  and  bribery,  Constitution  amended  regarding. 


51,  52  ;  building  erected  for,  53,  54. 


27. 
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[  Sur.-Swi. 


Sullard,  Albert  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Sumerendyck,  Teunis,  Legislature  meets  at  house  of, 
42- 

Sun  dial  on  Old  Capitol,  49. 

Superintendent  of  the  Banking  Department,  107. 
Superintendent  of  the  Insurance  Department,  107. 
Superintendent  of  the  New  Capitol,  68. 
Superintendent  of  the  Onondaga  Salt  Springs,  105,  431. 
Superintendent  of  Prisons,  31,  107. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  32,  107. 

Supervisors,  Boards  of,  30. 

Supreme  Court,  independence  of,  97,  98,  184  ;  meets 
at  Kingston,  43. 


Surrogates,  appointment  of,  under  first  Constitution, 
105. 

Surveyor  of  the  King’s  Woods,  383. 

Surveyor-General,  16,  383-386. 

Sutherland,  George  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Swale,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Swan,  Charles  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Swan,  Robert  J.,  519.  520  ;  portrait  of,  519. 

Sweet,  Rufus,  biography  of,  362  ;  portrait  of,  361. 
Sweet,  Sylvester  H.,  66. 

Swift,  Philetus,  114. 

Swift,  Simon  P.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Swinburne,  John,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 


T 

Tal.-Tho.  ] 

Talcott,  Selden  H.,  479,  486,  488;  portrait  of,  479. 
Tallmadge,  Daniel  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  224; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Tallmadge,  Frederick  A.,  114. 

Tallmadge,  James,  114. 

Tallmadge,  Nathaniel  P.,  102,  106,  114. 

Tanner,  Hudson  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Tappan,  Christopher,  43. 

Tassel  hill,  signal  station  at,  390,  391;  height  of,  391. 
Taxes,  power  to  levy,  2,  4,  6,  7,  90,  91,  166,  168,  172, 
184. 

Tayier,  John.  47,  48,  114. 

Taylor,  Eli,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Taylor,  James  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Taylor,  William,  476. 

Tear  of  the  Clouds,  discovery  of  lake  of,  424,  427. 

Tefft,  E.  B. ,  portrait  of,  in  group,  457. 

Tefft,  Lake  J.,  476. 

Ten  Broeck,  Abraham,  44,  114. 

Ten  Broeck,  Dirck,  191. 

Ten  Eyck,  Jacob,  45. 

Terpeny,  Nathaniel  B.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  224. 
Terry,  George  L.,  biography  of,  225  ;  portrait  of,  224; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 

Terwilliger,  James,  60,  61,  73. 

Thain,  Alexander,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Thayer,  Cornelia  V.  R.,  356. 

Thayer,  Francis  S-,  69,  73,  106. 

Thayer,  James  S.,  60,  73. 

Thayer,  Nathaniel,  356. 

Thilemann,  Frederick,  Jr.,  biography  of,  306;  portrait 
of,  304. 

Thomas,  Barclay,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Thomas,  Caroline  Mary,  153. 

Thomas,  Edward  B.,  biography  of,  157;  portrait  of, 
156. 

Thomas,  John,  153. 


[Tho.-Tre. 

Thomson,  John,  493. 

Thomson,  Samuel,  493. 

Thomson,  William  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Thomsonian  practice  of  medicine,  492,  495. 
Thompson,  Alexander,  476. 

Thorne,  Edwin,  519. 

Throop,  Enos  T.,  51,  114,  447. 

Tidd,  Jacob,  493. 

Tighe,  James  G.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  363. 
Tilden,  Samuel  J.,  53,  70,  76,  149,  286. 

Titus,  Charles  M.,  biography  of,  225  ;  portrait  of,  224; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Titus,  Robert  C.,  biography  of,  162;  portrait  of,  161. 
Tomlinson,  David,  257. 

Tomlinson,  Thomas  A.,  233 
Tompkins,  Daniel  D.,  23,  45,  104. 

Tonawanda  swamps,  area  of,  449. 

Toner,  Joseph  M.,  460,  461. 

Tormey,  Lawrence  J.,  biography  of,  306;  portrait  of, 
307- 

Tor  rey,  John,  370. 

Totman,  Calvin  S-,  497. 

Totten  and  Crossfield’s  purchase,  412,  415,  417. 
Townsend  Charles  D.,  475. 

Townsend,  F.,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Townsend,  Howard,  476,  477. 

Townsend,  John  J.,  26,  34,  36;  portrait  of,  26. 
Townsley,  A.  De  Verney,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Tozier,  Orange  L.,  biography  of,  226  ;  portrait  of,  227; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184- 
Tracy,  Albert  H.,  102,  106. 

Tracy,  Cornelius  L„  26,  28,  29,  30,  34;  portrait  of,  30. 
Tracy,  John,  114. 

Trap  extrusions,  379. 

Travis,  David  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  227  ; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Treadwell,  Chester  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  363. 
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Treanor,  Frank  P.,  biography  of,  148  ;  portrait  of,  147. 

Treasurer,  Colonial,  appointed  by  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  7,  93»  ^73- 

Treasurer,  State,  appointed  by  act  of  the  Legislature, 
13;  elected  by  the  Legislature,  16;  by  the  people, 
18;  office  located  at  Albany,  44. 

Tremain,  Lyman,  192. 

Trenton  limestone,  373,  378. 

Triangulation,  primary,  389-391  ;  stations,  391  ;  sys¬ 
tems  of,  419,  420. 

Trigonometrical  stations,  method  of  marking,  388,  389. 

Trimble,  William  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  307. 

1  rowbridge,  Charles  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 


Troy  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,  368. 

Tucker,  Gilbert  M.,  509. 

Tucker,  Luther,  513,  514  ;  portrait  of,  509. 

Tucker,  Willis  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Tully,  Patrick  J.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  307. 
Turck,  Marius,  biography  of,  308;  portrait  of,  307. 
Turner,  Henry  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Tuthill,  Hector  C-,  309. 

Tuthill,  Hector  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  309. 
Tuthill,  Samuel,  497 

Tuttle,  Russell  M.,  biography  of,  308  ;  portrait  of,  309. 
Twelve  Men,  the,  organization  of,  2,  166. 

Tyler,  Comfort,  430. 


Und.-Uni.  ] 

Underwood,  Cornelius  S.,  314. 

United  States  Coast  Survey,  386,  387,  390,  391, 
394- 


u 

393» 


[  Uni.-Uts. 

United  States  Lake  Survey,  386,  390,  391,  393,  394. 
Upham,  Alonzo  S.,  115,  519. 

Utsayantho,  signal  station  at,  390,  391. 


Vac.-Van.  ] 

Vaccination,  discovery  of,  460. 

Vail,  George,  519. 

Valentine,  Jackson,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Van  Allen,  Lucas  L.,  biography  of,  364;  portrait  of,  363. 
Van  Buren,  Cornelius,  biography  of,  310;  portrait  of, 
309- 

Van  Buren,  John  D.,  26,  27,  34,  36;  portrait  of,  26, 
Van  Buren,  John  D.,  Jr.,  70. 

Van  Buren,  Peter,  476. 

Van  Cortland,  Pierre,  114. 

Van  Cortlandt,  General,  homestead  of,  357. 

Van  Courtland,  Philip,  95. 

Vanderburgh,  Frederick,  484. 

Vander  Donck,  Adriaen,  89,  102. 

Vander  Lyn,  Henry,  203. 

Vanderpoel,  S.  Oakley,  472,476,  477;  portrait  of,  477; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Vanderpoel,  S-  0-,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Van  Derveer,  Albert,  portrait  of,  477  ;  portrait  of,  in 
group,  459. 

Van  Dusen,  Harman,  476. 

Van  Dusen,  Nelson  W.,  biography  of,  364 ;  portrait  of, 
363- 

Van  Dyck,  Andrew,  476,  477. 

Van  Dyck,  Henry  H.,  ro6. 

Van  Etten,  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Van  Groesbeck,  Abraham,  Senate  meets  at  house  of, 

43- 

Van  Ness,  W.  W.,  447,  465. 

Van  O’Linda,  Peter,  475,  476- 

69  [ 


[  Van.-Vet. 

Van  Orsdale,  Allen  A.,  biography  of, with  portrait,  365. 
Van  Rensselaer,  Jacob  R.,  191. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Jeremiah,  44,  1x4. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Philip  S.,  47,  513. 

Van  Rensselaer,  Stephen,  43,  104,  114,  356,  368,  370, 
512. 

Van  Schoonhoven,  Jacobus,  103. 

Van  Slyke,  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Van  Tienho.ven,  Cornelis,  89. 

Vanuxem,  Lardner,  370,  371. 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Jacob,  497- 

Van  Valkenburgh,  Thomas  N. ,  biography  of,  with 
portrait,  227  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Van  Vechten,  Teunis  Ts.,  44. 

Van  Vleck,  William,  430. 

|  Varian,  Isaac  L.,  106. 

Varick,  Abraham,  50. 

Varick,  Richard,  191. 

Varnum,  James  M.,  biography  of,  228;  portrait  of,  227; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Varnum,  Joseph  B.,  228. 

Varnum,  Joseph  B.,  Jr.,  53,  192. 

Vedder,  A.  M-,  477. 

Verplanck,  Ariantje,  426. 

Verplanck,  Catharine,  426. 

Verplanck,  Catherine  Huyck,  426. 

Verplanck,  Gulian,  191. 

Verplanck,  Gulian  C.,  102,  106,  114. 

Verplanck,  Johannes,  426. 

Veto  power,  14,  15,  17,  19,  22,  24,  30,  93,  170,  172. 

;] 
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Vice-Chancellor,  how  appointed,  105. 
Victory,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Viele,  J.  J-,  514. 

Vincent,  F.  L.,  487. 

Virgil,  signal  station  at,  391. 


Virginia  Board  of  Health,  organization  of,  443. 

Vital  Statistics,  registry  of,  443  ;  bureau  of,  451,  453. 
Vrooman,  Adam,  138. 

Vrooman,  John  W.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  138  ; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 


Wad. -Web.  ] 

Wade.  Mortimer,  portrait  of,  314;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
184. 

Wadel,  Robert  Ross,  98. 

Wadsworth,  James,  ro6. 

Wadsworth,  James  S.,  162,  519. 

Wadsworth,  James  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Wager,  David,  102. 

Wager,  Henry,  519. 

Wagner,  James,  130. 

Wagner,  Webster,  154;  biography  of,  130;  portrait  of, 
128;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Wagstaff,  Alfred,  Jr.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 

Wakely,  Hiram  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Waldo,  Artemas  B.,  26,  34,  35  ;  portrait  of,  32. 

Waldo,  H.  L.,  487. 

Walker,  R.,  505. 

Walker,  Stephen  C.,  326. 

Wallace,  T.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Wallace,  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  439. 

Walsh,  Alexander,  514. 

Walsh,  Thomas  P.,  biography  of,  228;  portrait  of,  229. 
Walter,  Robert,  94. 

Ward,  Hamilton,  73,  453. 

Ward,  Isaac  M.,  484,  486. 

Ward,  R.  H.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Ward,  S.  B.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Ward,  W.  T„  308. 

Waring,  William  H.,  biography  of,  310;  portrait  of,  309; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Warner,  John,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  229;  por¬ 
trait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Warren,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Warren,  J.  S.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Warren,  Moses,  106. 

Washington,  George,  303,  384,  477. 

Wasson,  James  D.,  513. 

Waterbury,  James  E.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  229. 
Waterman,  Robert  H.,  67. 

Watson,  James,  191. 

Watson,  William  H.,  482,  484,  486. 

Watts,  John,  191. 

Weaver,  Abram  B.,  56,  57. 

Webster,  Charles  R.,  510,  513. 

Webster,  Daniel,  285. 

Webster,  George,  510. 

[! 


[  Web.-Wil. 

Webster,  James,  476. 

Webster,  Noah,  510. 

Weed,  Oscar,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  365. 

Welch,  Thomas  V.,  biography  of,  366  ;  portrait  of,  365. 
Welles,  Gardner,  31 1. 

Welles,  Samuel  R.,  biography  of,  31  x  ;  portrait  of,  312. 
Wells,  Ashbell,  46. 

Wells,  David  A.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  312. 
Wells,  James  Lee,  biography  of,  230;  portrait  of,  229; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Wells,  John  E.,  312. 

Wells,  Lucien  B.,  486. 

Wemple,  Edward,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Wendell,  Peter,  475. 

Wendover,  Peter,  128. 

Wendover,  Stephen  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
128;  portrait  of,  in  group,  96,  104. 

Westbrook,  B-  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Westcott,  Amos,  501,  504,  505,  508. 

Westcott,  David  M„  114. 

Weston,  Warren  F.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  231  ; 
portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Wey,  William  C.,  472,  476,  477  ;  portrait  of,  in  group, 
459- 

Wheeler,  Henry,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Wheeler,  Obed,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Wheeler,  William,  465. 

Wheeler,  William  A.,  106, 115,  404,  427  ;  biography  of, 
with  portrait,  406. 

Wheeler,  William  F.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Whitbeck,  J.  W.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

White,  Andrew  D.,  106. 

White,  Hugh.  286. 

White,  Isabel,  286. 

White,  James  P.,  476,  477. 

White,  Joseph,  475. 

White,  Peregrine,  286. 

White,  Samuel,  475,  476. 

White  Plains,  Fourth  Provincial  Congress  meets  at,  42. 
Whitney,  B.  T.,  500,  501,  504,  508. 

Whitney,  J.  D.,  410. 

Whittier,  John  G.,  315. 

Wilber,  Mark  D.,  496. 

Wilbor,  Samuel,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Wilder,  Alexander,  491,  497. 
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Wiley,  Ignatius,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  231. 
Wilkin,  James  W.,  191. 

Wilkin,  Samuel  J.,  114,  115. 

Willard,  Augustus,  476. 

Willard,  C.  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Willard,  Moses,  465. 

Willard,  Sylvester  D.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  476,  477. 
Willers,  Diedrich,  Jr.,  26  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Williams,  Arthur  D.,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  312. 
Williams,  Benjamin  H.,  biography  of,  with  portrait, 
136  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Williams,  George  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 
Williams,  Joseph  R.,  519. 

Williams,  Josiah  B.,  115. 

Williams,  Julien  T.,  476. 

Williams,  Platt,  475. 

Williams,  Sherman,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 
Williams,  Thomas,  237. 

Willis,  Samuel,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176,  184. 
Willoughby,  Westel,  465,  475. 

Wilson,  Abraham  D.,  486. 

Wilson,  C.  M.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Wilson,  0.  S.,  387,  394. 

Wilson,  William,  475. 

Wiltsie,  G.  Fred,  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Winch,  Amasa  T.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Windsor,  signal  station  at,  391. 

Wing,  H.  H.,  520. 

Wing,  Joel  A.,  475,  476. 

Wing,  John  D.,  519;  portrait  of,  519. 

Winne,  F.  R.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  96. 
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Yates,  Abraham,  Jr.,  114,  153. 

Yates,  John  Van  Ness,  44. 

Yates,  Robert,  430 . 

Yellow  Pine,  signal  station  at,  390,  391. 

York,  Duke  of,  5,  6,  91,  168,  169. 

Young,  George  C.,  497. 

Young,  L.  Coe,  biography  of,  313  ;  portrait  of,  312. 
Young,  Samuel,  114,  192. 


Winslow,  Bradley,  biography  of,  with  portrait,  132; 

portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Winslow,  John,  132. 

Winslow,  Morris,  106. 

Witbeck,  C.  E.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Wolcott,  S.  G.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Wood,  Alfred  M.,  496. 

Wood,  Daniel  P.,  58,  68,  106. 

Wood,  James,  106. 

Wood,  James  R.,  477,  493. 

Woodford,  Stewart  L.,  59,  114,  125. 

Woodhall,  David  M.,  67. 

Woodhull,  Nathaniel,  9. 

Woodin,  William  B.,  73,  115  ;  biography  of,  135  ;  por¬ 
trait  of,  136  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  104. 

Woods,  David,  192. 

Woodward,  Jabez  S.,  520. 

Woodward,  William,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 
Woodworth,  Dwight  J.,  314. 

Woodworth,  John,  45. 

Woolworth,  S.  B.,  455. 

Worth,  Jacob,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Wren,  George,  biography  of,  232  ;  portrait  of,  231. 
Wright,  A.  R.,  486  ;  portrait  of,  479. 

Wright,  John  C-,  53,  106. 

Wright,  Joseph  A.,  519. 

Wright,  Rial,  431. 

Wright,  Silas,  Jr.,  105,  519. 

Wright,  William,  486. 

Wyckoff,  C.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  459. 

Wyckoff,  Richard  M.,  460. 


[  You.-Zoo. 

Younglove,  Truman  G.,  192. 

Youngs,  William  Jones,  biography  of,  232  ;  portrait  of, 
231  ;  portrait  of,  in  group,  184. 

Zimmerman,  F.  C.,  portrait  of,  in  group,  176. 

Zoology  of  the  State,  369,  374,  375  ;  Governor  Seward’s 
introduction  to,  374. 
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